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Art.  L — Review  of  De.  Owen  on  the  Church. 

By  R>v.  Ltman  H.  Atwateb,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

(Contiaued.) 

Protpraoted  as  have  been  our  extracts  from,  and  com- 
ments upon,  this  chapter,  the  inherent  importance  of  the 
subject  warrants  their  length.  And  we  cannot  now  leave 
it,  without  another  extended  extract  upon  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  in  the  neglect  of  which  our  Churches 
are  suffering  severely.  The  author  handles  the  question 
thus: 

"  Whether  a  Church  may  not,  ought  not,  to  take  under 
its  conduct,  inspection,  and  rule,  such  as  are  not  yet  meet 
to  be  received  into  full  communion  ;  such  as  the  children 
and  servants  of  those  who  are  complete  members  of  the 
Church.  An$.  No  doubt  the  Church,  in  its  officers,  may 
and  ouffht  to  do  so :  and  it  is  a  arreat  evil  when  it  is  ne- 
glected.  For,  (1.)  They  are  to  take  care  of  parents  and 
masters  as  such,  and  us  unto  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in 
their  families :  which  without  an  inspection  into  the  condi- 
tion of  their  children  and  servants,  they  cannot  do.  (2.) 
Households  were  constantly  reckoned  unto  the  Church,' 
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when  the  heads  of  the  families  were  entered  into  Gorenanf « 
Luke  xix.  9 ;  Acts  xvi.  15 ;  Rom.  xvi.  10-11 ;  1  Cor.  i.  16 ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  19.  (3.)  Children  do  belong  unto,  and  hare  an 
interest  in,  the  parents*  covenant ;  not  only  in  the  promise 
of  it  which  gives  them  right  unto  baplism ;  but  in  the  pro- 
fession of  it  in  the  Church  covenant,  which  gives  them  a 
right  unto  all  the  privileges  of  the  Church  whereof  they  are 
capable,  until  they  vohmtarily  relinquish  their  claim  to 
them.  (4.)  Baptizing  the  children  of  Church  members, 
giving  them  thereby  an  admission  into  the  visible  Cathohc 
Church,  puts  an  obligation  on  the  officers  of  the  Church,  to 
take  care,  what  in  them  lieth,  that  they  may  bte  kept  and 
preserved  meet  members  of  it,  by  a  due  watch  over  them, 
and  instruction  of  them.  (5.)  Though  neither  the  Church 
nor  its  privileges  be  continued  and  preserved,  as  of  old  by 
carnal  generation ;  yet,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
pensation of  God's  covenant,  wherein  be  hath  promised  to 
be  a  God  unto  believers  and  their  seed,  the  advantage  of 
the  means  of  a  gracious  education  in  such  families,  and  of 
conversion  and  edification  in  the  ministry  of  the  Chuich, 
ordinarily  the  continuation  of  the  Church,  is  to  depend  on 
the  addition  of  members  out  of  the  families  already  incor- 
porated in  it."    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"  The  duty  of  the  Church  towards  this  sort  of  persons 
consists,  (1.)  in  prayer  for  them }  (2.)  Catechetical  instruct- 
tion  of  them  according  to  their  capacities  ;  (3.)  Advice  to 
their  parents  concerning  them  ;  (4.)  Visiting  of  them  in  the 
families  whereunto  they  do  belong ;  (5.)  Encouragement  of 
them  or  admonition,  according  as  there  is  occasion.  (6.) 
Direction  for  a  due  preparation  unto  the  joining  themselves 
to  the  Chusch  in  full  communion ;  (7.^  Exclusion  of  them 
from  a  claim  unto  the  participation  of  tne  especial  privileges 
of  the  Church,  where  they  render  themselves  visibly  un- 
meet for  them,  and  unworthy  of  them.'' 

"The  neglect  of  this  duty  brings  unconceivable  prejudice 
\mto  Churches,  and,  if  continued  in,  will  prove  their  ruin. 
*  *  *  And  it  doth  arise,  (I.)  From  an  ignorance  of  the 
duty  in  most  that  are  concerned  in  it.  (2.)  From  the  paucity 
of  officers  in  most  Churches,  both  teactiing  and  ruling  who 
are  to  attend  unto  it.  (3.)  The  want  of  a  teacher  or  cate- 
chist,  who  should  attend  only  to  the  instruction  of  this  sort 
of  persons.  (4.)  Want  of  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  parents 
and  masters.    (1.)  In  not  valuing  aright  the  great  privilege 
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of  having  tfaeir  children  and  servants  under  the  inspection, 
care  and  blessing  of  the  Church.  (2.)  In  not  instilling  into 
them  a  sense  of  it,  with  the  duties  that  are  expected  from 
them,  on  the  account  of  their  relation  to  the  Church.  (3.) 
la  not  bringing  them  duly  unto  the  Church  assemblies. 
(4.)  In  not  preparing  and  disposing  them  unto  an  actual 
entrance  into  full  communion  with  the  Church.  (5.)  Or  not 
advising  with  the  elders  of  the  Church  about  them.  And, 
(6.)  especially  by  an  indulgence  unto  that  loose  and  careless 
kind  of  education  in  conformity  to  the  world  which  gene- 
rally prevails.  Hence  it  is,  that  most  of  them  on  various 
accounts  and  occasions,  drop  off  here  and  there  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  all  relation  thereunto,  with- 
out the  least  respect  unto  them,  or  inquiry  after  them; 
Churches  being  supplied  by  such  as  are  occasionally  con- 
verted in  them." — pp.  367-9. 

We  submit  this  to  our  readers  without  comment. 

Chapter  II.  treats  "  c^  the  formal  cause  of  a  particular 
Church,"  which  he  defines  to  be, 

''An  obediential  act  of  believers,  in  such  numbers  as  may 
be  useful  unto  the  ends  of  Church  edification,  jointly  giving 
up  themselves  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  do  and  observe 
all  his  commands,  resting  on  the  promise  of  his  especial 
presence  thereon  ;  giving  and  communicating  by  his  law, 
ail  the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  of  his  Church  unto 
them ;  and  in  a  mutual  agreement  among  themselves,  jointly 
to  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  them  in  that  state,  witn 
an  especial  subjection  unto  the  spiritual  authority  of  rules 
and  rulers  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ." — p.  375.    Again  : 

'<  The  things  ensuing  are  clear  and  evident 

'<  1.  The  Ix)rd  Christ  by  his  authority  hath  appointed 
and  instituted  this  Church  state  as  that  there  should  be  such 
Churches,  as  we  have  proved  before. 

<'  2.  That  by  his  word  and  law  he  hath  granted  powers 
and  privileges  unto  this  Church,  and  prescribed  duties  unto 
all  belonging  to  it,  wherein  they  can  have  no  concernment 
who  are  not  incorporated  into  such  a  Church. 

<<  3.  That  therefore  he  doth  require  and  command  all  his 
disciples  to  join  themselves  in  such  Church  relations  as  we 
have  proved  ;  warranting  them  to  do  so  by  his  word  and 
command;  wherefore, 

''4.  This  joininff  themselves,  whereon  depends  all  their 
interest  in  Church  powers  and  privileges,  M  their  obliga- 
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tion  untp  Church  duties,  is  a  voluntary  act  of  the  obedience 
of  faith  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor  can  it  be  any 
thing  else. 

"  5.  Herein  do  they  give  themselves  to  the  Lprd  and  to 
one  another,  by  their  officers,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  accord- 
ingto  the  will  of  God ;  2  Cor.  viii.  5." 

We  see  not  on  what  grounds  any  Christian  cap  take  ex- 
ceptions to  this  view  of  the  manner  in  which,  the  Church 
state  is  constituted — and  we  think  it  sheds  light  on  some 
contested  points. 

I.  Whether  a  Church  is  identical  with  its  embodied 
members.  The  affirmative  of  this  has  been  asserted  and 
maintained.  But  we  should  suppose  that  not  only  doctors, 
but  tyros  in  divinity  would  know  better.  That  the  volun- 
tary association  of  believers  together,  is  requisite  to  the  visi- 
ble church  state,  is  clear.  But  does  mere  conjunction  give 
them  the  form  and  being  of  a  church  ?  Human  beings, 
faith,  repentance,  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  are  supposed  and 
required  unto  the  church  state ;  but  do  either  or  all,  of 
themselves,  constitute  it?  They  must  not  merely  be  asso- 
ciated voluntarily,  (i.  e.  without  compulsion,)  but  associated 
according  to  the  form  and  m?inner,  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
hath  prescribed  for  the  Church  state.  As  Owen  says,  "  they 
become  a  Church,  or  enter  into  a  Church  state  by  mutual 
confederation,  or  solemn  agreement  for  the  performance  of 
all  tlie  duties  which  the  Lord  Christ  hath  prescribed  unto 
his  disciples  in  such  Churches,  and  in  order  to  the  exercise 
of  the  power  wherewith  they  are  intrusted  according  to  the 
rule  of  his  word."  Is  any  other  fraternity  or  combmation 
the  Church,  whether  composed  of  church  members,  or 
not?  Do  church  members  by  forming  a  manufacturing 
company,  become  a  Church,  or  the  Church  in  that  connex- 
ion ?  Do  they  by  forminga  charitable  association,  or  moral 
society,  or  association  for  collecting  moneys  for  dissemmi- 
nating  religion,  especially  when  leagued  with  many  of  the 
confessedly  unconverted,  or  by  any  other  form  of  embodi- 
ment, except  the  Church  state  appointed  in  the  Bible,  be- 
come identical  with  the  Church  ?  We  will  not  waste  argu- 
ment on  so  plain  a  question. 

II.  It  has  been  contended  that  men  have  a  natural  right 
to  associate  together  for  religious  purposes.  That  antece- 
dently to  the  gift  of  revelation,  men  are  bound  by  the  light 
pi  nature  to  unite  in  the  public  worship  of  God  we  admit 
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and  insist.  Th^iin  the  kingdom  and  Church  of  Christ 
which  are  of  special  divine  institution  apd  revelation,  which 
presuppose  and  reassert  this  duty  dictated  by  natural  con- 
science, and  which  reveal  and  specify  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  done  acceptably  to  God,  natural  rights  have 
any  place  whatever,  is  an  absurd  supposition.  On  worldly 
and  temporal  affairs,  men  are  born  into  certain  social  rela- 
tions, associations,  duties  and  privileges.  And  it  is  their 
unquestionable  prerogative  to  associate  for  what  ends  they 
please,  and  as  they  please,  provided  they  infringe  upon  no 
law,  and  usurp  not  the  functions  of  the  state.  But  even  in 
this  case,  such  associations  are  not  allowed  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  persons  in  holding  and  defending  their  prop- 
erty, and  are  treated  in  law  as  non-entities,  unless  expressly 
chartered  ;  and  their  privileges  are  limited  to  the  grants  of 
their  charter.  But  as  to  any  rights  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
we  hold  that  men  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  and  have 
no  natural  right  or  title  to  any  thing  but  eternal  damnation, 
which  alone  can  be  averted  by  the  provisions  of  sovereign, 
free,  unmerited  grace.  If  they  have,  then  grace  is  no  more 
grace.  What  right  then  of  any  sort  or  name  have  men  to 
adopt  methods  of  procedure  in  what  is  a  pure  gratuity  to 
themselves,  unless  expressly  permitted  by  the  donor  ? — 
Shall  beggars  be  choosers?  Above  all,  shall  condemned 
rebels,  creatures,  receiving  the  free  gift  of  pardon  and  eter- 
nal life  from  their  offended  Maker,  claim  a  right  of  adopt- 
ing what  methods  they  please  for  its  conveyance  to  their 
fellow  mortals?  Has  he  commanded  men  to  associate 
Church  wise,  and  in  this  state  to  do  all  things  whatsoever 
which  he  hath  commanded  them,  and  especially  to  further 
the  extension  and  continuance  of  his  kingdom,  and  shall 
men  claim  that  they  have  a  right  to  associate  otherwise  at 
their  liking,  to  fulfil  such  particular  commandments  as  they 
choose?  Is  it  not  confederating  according  to  the  terms  whicn 
he  hath  prescribed,  and  this  alone  which  he  hath  promised 
to  attefnd  with  his  presence  and  blessing  ?  With  the  same 
propriety  it  might  be  claimed  that  men  have  a  right  to  cov- 
enant half-way  to  serve  the  Lord,  or  to  observe  any  day  as 
holy  which  they  please,  as  well  as  the  Sabbath.  But  the 
question,  "  whence  is  it,  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?"  demol- 
ishes all  such  claims.  The  Christian  religion  and  all  its 
doctrines  and  institutions,  are  heaven-descended.    Man  can- 
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not  interpolate  it  with  his  own  inventions  without  vitiating 
it  'f  else  the  law  of  the  Lord  is  no  lons^er  perfect ;  and  man 
is  wiser  than  God.  But  unfortunately  for  this  natural  right 
of  setting  up  religious  institutions  according  to  the  wit  and 
will  of  man  ;  <'  every  plant  which  our  heavenly  Father  hath 
not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up,"  and  the  woe  of  woes  is  de- 
nounced as  well  against  him  that  addeth  to,  as  him  that  ta- 
keth  from  the  Book  of  life. 

III.  Men  are  not  less  voluntary  in  joining  or  associating 
together  in  a  Church,  than  any  other  society  whatsoever. 
That  is,  they  are  not  coerced  by  any  outward  or  human 
compulsion,  but  act  freely  and  spontaneously.  It  is  an  act 
of  the  obedience  of  faith  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  requi- 
ring us  to  unite  in  the  way  of  his  own  appointment.  An 
act  of  faith  it  cannot  be,  unless  it  be  hearty  and  of  choice. — 
In  this  sense  Owen  often  styles  it  a  voluntary  society,  as 
contrasted  with  those  unchristian  associations  calling  them- 
selves churches,  into  which  multitudes  have  been  forced  by 
the  authority  and  power  of  men.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  the  word  voluntary  in  our  time  when  applied  to  so- 
cieties, has  a  technical  sense  implying  that  they  originate 
with  the  will  of  man  instead  of  the  appointment  of  God,  and 
does  not  respect  the  manner  of  joining  them,  in  which  men 
are  no  more  free  than  in  joining  the  cnurch. 

IV.  It  appears  that  Owen  who  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
Congregationalism,  supposed  that  men  entered  the  Church 
state,  for  the  purpose  of  doing,  and  pledging  themselves  to 
do,  in  that  state,  all  Christ's  commands.  But  it  is  exten- 
sively taught  and  believed  that  the  congregational  organiza- 
tion is  unqualified  for  the  discharge  of  that  &:reat  command, 
"  Preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  ani  must  rely  on 
other  organizations  to  perform  this  work. 

Having  treated  of  the  church  as  respects  its  essence  and 
being,  the  author  proceeds  in  several  subsequent  chapters  to 
treatofit  asorganical  with  its  power,  rule  and  officers. — 
We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  full  review  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  which  is  so  masterly  in  determining 
what  offices  Christ  hath  appointed  over  his  own  house,  the 
way  by  which  men  are  lawfully  introduced  to  them,  and  the 
characteristics,  functions,  and  duties  which  properly  belong 
to  them.  We  shall  make  but  a  few  extracts  touching  some 
principles  of  fundamental  importance,  hoping  that  some  of 
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our  readers  may  be  induced  to  study  the  treatise  itself,  and 
enrich  themselves  from  its  vast  treasure  of  scriptural  know- 
ledge, and  spiritual  wisdom. 

'*  There  is  no  rule  in  the  Church  but  what  is  ministerial, 
consisting  in  an  authorative  declaration  and  application  of 
the  commands  and  will  of  Christ,  unto  the  souls  of  men, 
wherein  thode  who  exercise  it  are  '  servants  of  the  Church 
for  its  edification  for  Jesus'  sake.'    (2  Cor.  iv.  5.) 

^'  It  hence  follows  that  the  introduction  of  human  author- 
ity into  the  Church  in  any  kind,  destroyeth  the  nature  of 
it,  and  makes  his  kingdom  to  be  of  this  world,  and  some  of 
his  disciples  to  be  in  their  measure  like  princes  of  the  Gen- 
tiles; nor  is  it  ofttimes  from  themselves  that  they  are  not 
more  like  them  than  they  are.  The  Church  is  the  house  of 
Christ,  his  family,  his  kin^om.  To  act  any  power  in  its 
rule,  which  is  not  his,  which  derives  not  from  him,  which 
is  not  communicated  by  his  legal  ^rant ;  or  to  act  any  power 
in  its  rule,  by  ways,  processes,  rules,  and  laws  not  of  his 
own  appointment,  is  an  invasion  of  his  right  and  domin- 
ion."—p.  380 

After  showing  that  the  ends  of  the  Church  state  are  not 
attainable  without  officers,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  he  has 
appointed  them  ',  Eph.  iv.  13,  14,  and  that  the  acts  of  Christ 
herein  may  be  reduced  to  these  heads. 

1 .  ^<He  hath  instituted  and  appointed  the  offices  themselves 
and  made  a  grant  of  them  unto  the  Church  for  its  edifica- 
tion. As  also  he  hath  determined  and  limited  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  officers.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any,  or 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  world,  to  appoint  any  office  or  of- 
ficer, which  Christ  hath  not  appointed." — p.  386 

2.  "  By  virtue  of  his  relation  unto  the  Church  as  its  head, 
of  his  kingly  power  over  it,  and  care  of  it,  wherever  the 
continuation  and  edification  of  the  church  in  this  world  do 
depend  ;  wherever  he  hath  a  Church  called,  he  furnisheth 
some  persons  with  such  gifts,  abilities,  and  endowments,  as 
are  necessary  ^o  the  discharge  of  such  offices  in  the  powers, 
works,  and  duties  of  them." 

In  a  great  variety  of  forms,  he  asserts  that  when  these 
gifts  are  wanting,  "  it  is  no  more  in  the  power  of  men  to  con- 
stitute officers,  than  to  erect  or  create  an  office  in  the 
Church  ;"  and  that  <<  no  man  can  by  virtue  of  any  outward 
rites,  order,  or  power,  be  really  vested  in  the  ministry." — 
Let  no  graceless  or  ungifted  man  then  flatter  himself,  that 
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the  impositioQ  of  hands  by  council,  presbytery  or  even 
diocesan  bishop,  infuses  any  new  virtue,  sanctity,  or  au- 
thority which  he  did  not  previously  possess.  Let  none  who 
have  the  oversight  of  bringing  forward  men  to  the  ministry, 
suppose  that  they  can  make  those  true  ministers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  whom  he  hath  not  made  such  by  the  communicatiou 
of  ministerial  gifts,  and  inward  call  to  the  work.  Never- 
theless Owen  well  observes,  that  the  acts  of  such  ministers 
are  not  to  be  pronounced  invalid,  until  they  are  orderly  de- 
posed. 

3.  '<  This  communication  of  office-power  on  the  part  of 
Christ,  consists  in  his  institution  and  appointment  of  the 
way  and  means,  whereby  persons  gifted  and  qualified  by 
himself,  ought  actually  to  be  admitted  into  their  offices." 
iPhis  he  elsewhere  declares  to  be  by  call  of  the  people,  and 
Solemn  ordination  with  the  imposition  of  hands,  without 
Which  they  cannot  orderly  discharge  the  office. 

4.  '^He  hath  hereon  given  commands  uuto  the  whole 
Church  to  submit  themselves  unto  the  authority  of  these 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  who  are  so  appointed, 
so  prepared  or  qualified,  so  called  by  himself,  and  to  obey 
them  in  all  things,  according  unto  the  limitations  which 
himself  also  hath  given  unto  the  power  and  authority  of 
such  officersJ^ 

Hence,  our  author  contends,  it  is  evident  that  the  Church 
does  not  delegate  a  power  to  their  officers  which  was  for- 
mally inherent  in  itself  previously,  but  they  designate  the  per- 
sons who  thereupon  are  entrusted  with  office-power  by 
Christ  himself.  "  For  the  power  of  the  Church  is  nothing 
but  a  right  to  perform  Church  duties  in  obedience  unto  the 
commands  of  Christ  and  according  unto  his  mind."  And 
this,  we  think  it  clearly  is  all  the  right,  natural  or  spiritual, 
which  men  have  or  can  have,  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  chapter  lY.  our  author  commences  treating  of  the  ac- 
fual  officers  of  the  Church.  He  observes  that  most  disputes 
as  to  their  functions  and  authority,  have  arisen  from  lust  of 
pre-eminence,  power,  and  wealth. 

"  If  men  would  but  a  little  seriously  consider  what  there 
is  in  that  care  of  souls,  even  of  all  of  them  over  whom  they 
pretend  Church  power,  rule,  or  jurisdiction  ;  and  what  it  is 
to  give  an  account  concerning  them  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  it  would  abate  of  their  earnestness  in  con- 
tending for  the  enlargement  of  their  cures." — p.  392.    Oh 
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reading  this  passage,  it  struck  us  forcibly,  that  if  such  a 
coatemplation  should  becorue  prevalent  in  our  day,  i(  might 
lead  some  ministers  who  are  seeking  to  alter  their  location, 
to  covet  a  charge  of  a  diflferent  sort,  and  Would  also  give 
another  aspect  to  some  important  controversies  now  before 
the  public. 

"  The  officers  of  the  Church  in  general  are  of  twcr  sorts  j 
'  bishops  and  deacons ;'  Phil.  i.  1— and  their  work  is  dis- 
tributed into  « prophecy  and  ministry ;'  Rom.  xii.  6  and  7. 

"  The  bishops  or  elders  are  of  two  sorts :  1.  Such  as  have 
authority  to  teach  and  administer  the  sacrament,  which  ii 
coinmonly  called  the  power  of  order,  and  also  of  rulii^, 
which  is  called  a  power  of  jurisdiction  corruptly;  and  sooae 
have  only  power  for  rule,    *    ♦    ♦ 

''  Those  of  the  first  sort  are  distinguished  into  pastors  and 
teachers. 

'^  The  distinction  between  the  elders  themselves,  is  not 
like  that  between  elders  and  deacons,  which  is  as  unto  the 
whole  kind  or  nature  of  the  office :  but  only  with  respect 
qaU)  work  and  order,  whereof  we  shall  treat  distinctly."— 
pp,  392-3. 

He  argues  most  conclusively,  and  refutes  all  objections 
to  the  contrary  that  the  word  bishop  in  Scripture  means 
pastor  oi  a  single  congregation,  and  nothing  more ;  that  in 
the  primitive  Churches  there  was  no  bishop  exercising  au- 
thority over  pastors,  or  having  any  pre-eminence  except  as^ 
for  the  sake  of  order  and  decency,  one  was  chosen  to  pre^ 
side  at  their  meetings  as  primus  irUer'  pares :  that  the 
Scripture  knows  no  inequality  among  ministers  of  the  same 
sort,  ordinary  or  extraordinary ;  and  give  no  more  intima- 
tion of  an  arch-bishop  or  arch-deacon,  than  of  an  arch-< 
prophet,  or  arch-apostle,  or  arch-ey«n§elist. 

In  respect  to  the  exercise  of  ministerial  gifts,  without 
regular  outward  call  and  ordinarion,  he  pronounces  it  the 
foundation  of  all  disorder  and  eonfusion,  and  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  all^  subject  however  to  these  linutations : 

"  1.  Many  things  perfortned  by  virtue  of  office  in  a  way 
of  authority,  may  be  performed  by  others  not  called  to  the 
office,  in  a  way  of  charity.  Such  are  the  moral  duties  of 
exhorting,  admonishing,  comforting,  instructing,  and  pray- 
ing with  and  for  one  another.  2.  Spiritual  gifts  may  be 
exercised  unto  the  edification  of  others, withoQt  office-power^ 
when  order  and  oppotUiniiY  do  require  it.    BiU  the  con^ 
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siant  exercise  of  spirUual  gifts  in  preaching,  with  a  re- 
fusal of  undertaking  a  ministerial  office,  or  without  design 
to  do  so  upon  lawful  call,  cannot  be  approved.  3.  The 
rules  proposed  concern  only  ordinary  cases,  and  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  Church ;  extraordinary  cases  are  accom- 
panied with  a  warranty  in  themselves  for  extraordinary 
actings  and  duties." — pp.  466-7. 

We  think  that  adherence  to  the  following  principles 
would  conduce  to  the  stability  of  the  pastoral  relation,  and 
prevent  many  short  and  sad  ministerial  settlements,  which 
aie  broken  up  in  grief  and  sorrow.    "  The  Church  is  not  to 
cail  or  choose  any  one  to  office  who  is  not  known  unto 
them ;  of  whose  frame  of  spirit  and  walking,  they  have  not 
had  »ome  experience;  not  a  novice  or  one  lately  come 
among  them.     ♦    *    *     But  yet  in  making  a  judgment 
hereof,  one  directive  means  is  the  advice  of  other  elders  and 
Churches,  which  they  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  by  virture 
of  the  communion  of  Churches,  and  the  avoidence  of  offence 
in  their  walk  in  that  communion."    If  Churches  would  de- 
mand a  bnger  trial  of  candidates,  and  if  candidates  would 
submit  to  the  trial  with  patience,  they  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  be  settled  over  discontented  and   turbulent  con- 
gregations, which  80  far  from  sustaining  and  cheering  them, 
shape  all  their  efforts  to  render  their  situation  unpleasant, 
and  thus  force  them  away.    It  is  not  unconunon  now  to 
call  ministers  after  hearing  them  a  single  Sabbath,  aiKl  that 
not  seldom  through  a  coromittee.    This  is  surely  making 
light  of  the  sanctity  and  permanence  of  the  pastoral  relation. 
"Owen  argues  at  great  length  to  prove  the  office  of  ruling 
elder  to  be  of  Scriptural  institution,  to  answer  all  exceptioaa 
to  the  proof-texts,  and  to  evince  its  importance  and  neces- 
sity by  delineating  its  functions  and  duties.     This  office 
was  retained  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  first  Churches  in 
New  England,  but  at  length  fell  into  total  disuse,  Dr.  Dwight 
says,  he  knows  not  why.    The  Saybrook  Platform  proves 
that  it  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  that 
instrument.    We  regret  being  \inable  to  detail  Owen's  argu- 
ment at  length.    But  it  may  be  briefly  stated  thus,  {!.)  The 
New  Testament  Churches  are  every  where  spoken  of  as 
having  a  plurality  of  elders. 

(2.)  That  these  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.  such  as  both  preach 
and  rule,  and  such  as  rule  only  is  evident  from  1  Tim.  v.  17 : 
"-  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well,  be  coiMited  worthy  of  dottble 
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honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine." 
In  a  critical  analysis  of  many  pages,  he  vindicates  this  trans- 
lation of  the  original  aifainst  all  objections,  and  says,  that 
"  on  the  first  proposal  of  the  text,  a  rational  man  who  is  un- 
prejudiced, and  who  never  heard  of  the  controversy  about 
ruling  elders,  can  hardly  avoid  an  apprehension  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  elders,  some  that  labor  in  word  and  doctrine, 
and  some  who  do  not  so  do.'*  He  then  condenses  the  whole 
into  the  following  syllogism  : 

^'Preaching  elders,  although  they  rule  well,  are  not  worthy 
of  double  honor,  unless  they  labor  in  word  and  doctrine. 
But  there  are  elders  who  rule  well  that  are  worthy  of  double 
honor,  though  they  do  not  labor  in  word  and  doctrine. 
Therefore,  there  are  elders  that  rule  well,  who  are  not 
teaching  or  preaching  elders,  that  is,  who  are  ruling  eiders 
only."— p.  488. 

(3.)  That  pastors  cannot  discharge  aright  their  especial 
dnty  in  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  prayer,  and  yet  attend 
adequately  to  the  rule  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
the  personal  walk  and  conversation  of  its  members,  without 
the  co-operation  of  these  <'  helps"  and  "governments."  The 
general  prevalence  of  Church  committees  in  New  England 
appears  to  be  a  tacit  admission  of  this  fact.  These  points 
would  appear  much  stronger,  if  set  forth  more  in  detail ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  as  the  subject  itself  is  sufficient  to  occupy 
an  entire  article.  We  are  free  to  say  that  the  author  has 
convinced  us  that  the  subject  is  entitled  to  thorough  inves- 
tigation ;  and  we  have  said  thus  much  in  the  hope  of  calling 
attention  to  it 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  the  consideration  of  the  author's 
views  of  the  duties  of  tlie  various  officers  of  the  Church, 
and  of  excommunication,  which  have  given  us  much  in- 
struction and  peace.  These,  with  his  various  tracts  con- 
cerning the  walk,  duties,  and  relations  of  persons  in  the 
Church  state  would  require  a  full  article  i^Ahemselves,  and 
would  furnish  most  edifying  materials  ^r  it.  We  can  have 
no  better  wish  for  our  American  CWrches,  than  that  they 
were  under  the  guidance  of  thp  principles  which  he  sets 
forth.  One  topic  remains,  bo^rever,  of  the  first  importance, 
in  relation  to  existing  discussions,  which  must  be  noticed 
before  we  conclude.  U  is  the  <<  communion  of  Churches," 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  author's  closing  chapter.    No 
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subject  appears  to  be  less  understood  than  the  gronods, 
manner,  extent,  and  ends  of  the  association  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  together.  And  we  shall  endeavor,  as  fully 
as  we  can,  in  a  short  space,  to  exhibit  the  author's  mind 
upon  this  subject.    He  introduces  it  thus : 

''  Churches  so  appointed  and  established,  in  order  as  hath 
been  declared,  ought  to  hold  communion  among  themselves, 
or  with  each  other,  as  unto  all  the  ends  of  their  institution 
and  order ;  for  these  are  the  same  in  all.  Yea,  the  general 
end  of  them  is  in  order  of  nature  considered  antecedently 
unto  their  institution  in  particular.  This  end  is  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  body  of  Christ  in  general,  or  the  Church  Cath- 
olic. The  promotion  hereof  is  committed  jointly  and  seve- 
rally unto  all  particular  Churches.  Wherefore  with  re&pect 
hereunto,  they  are  obliged  unto  communion  among  them- 
selves, which  is  their  consent,  endeavor  and  conjunction  in 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  edification  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  therein  their  own.  as  they  are  parts  and  mem- 
bers of  it."— p,  669. 

As  more  fully  explanatory  of  what  he  intends  by  this  ed- 
ifying of  the  body  of  Christ,  we  will  quote  a  passage  from 
another  chapter. 

"  Yea,  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  the  institution  and 
preservation  of  Churches,  is  the  conversion  of  souls,  and 
when  there  are  no  more  to  be  converted,  there  shall  be  no 
more  Church  on  earth.  To  enlarge  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
to  diffuse  the  light  and  savour  of  the  gospel,  to  be  subservi- 
ent unto  the  calling  of  the  elect,  or  gathering  all  the  sheep 
of  Christ  into  his  fold,  are  things  that  God  designs  by  his 
Churches  in  this  world."— p.  444, 

"  All  Churches,  on  their  first  institution,  quickly  fouiid 
thftmselves  indigent  and  wanting,  though  not  as  unto  their 
being,  power,  and  order  ;  yet  as  unto  their  well-being,  with 
their  preservation  in  truth  and  order,  upon  extraordinary 
occurrences,  as  also  with  respect  unto  their  usefulness  and 
serviceableness,  unto  the  general  end  of  furthering  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Church  wuholic.  The  care  hereoi,  and  the 
making  provision  for  thia  defect,  was  committed  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  apo^Ues  during  their  lives,  which 
Paul  calls  fi  luigtiuva  catfojv  twv  hocKviitKjv ;  1  Cor.  xi.  18.  *  The 
care  of  all  the  Churches.'  For  what  was  only  a  pressing 
care  and  burden  unto  them,  was  afterwards  contended  for 
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by  others,  as  a  matter  of  dignity  and  power ;  the  pretence  of 
it  in  one  especially,  being  turned  into  a  cursed  domination, 
under  the  style  and  title  of 'Servus  servorum  Dei/ 

''  But  if  a  thousand  pretences  should  be  made  of  supply- 
ing Churches,  defects,  after  the  decease  of  the  Apostles,  by 
any  other  way,  or  means,  besides  this  of  the  equal  commu- 
nion of  Churches  among  themselves,  they  will  be  all  found 
destitute  of  any  countenance  from  the  Scripture,  primitive 
antiquity,  the  nature,  use,  and  end  of  Churches,  yea,  of  the 
Christian  religion  itself.  «  *  *  But  there  is  no  place  for 
such  imaginations,  until  it  be  proved,  either  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  hath  not  appointed  the  mutual  communion  of 
Churches  among  themselves  by  their  own  consent ;  or  thai 
it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  union,  and  fur- 
therance of  the  edijication^  of  the  Church  catholic^  where- 
unto  it  is  designed. 

*  *  *  "  Herein  then,  we  acknowledge,  lieth  the  great 
difference  which  we  have  with  others  about  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  this  world :  we  do  believe  that  the  mu- 
tual communion  of  particular  Churches  amongst  thenaselves, 
in  an  equality  of  power  and  order,  though  not  of  gifts  and 
usefulness,  is  the  only  way  appointed  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  for  the  attaining  of  the 
general  end  of  all  particular  Churches,  which  is  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church  catholic  in  faith,  love,  and  peace.  Other 
ways  and  means  have  been  found  out  in  the  world  for  this 
end."— pp.  670—1. 

<'  But  it  must  be  moreover  'premised,  that  whereas  this 
union  of  Churches  is  radically  and  essentially  the  same 
nmongall  Churches  in  the  world,  yet,  as  unto  the  ordinary 
actual  exeroise  of  the  dtities  of  it,  it  is  confined  and  limited 
by  Divine  providence  unto  such  churches,  as  the  natural 
means  of  the  discharge  of  such  duties  may  extend  unto  ; 
that  is,  unto  those  wnich  are  planted  within  such  lines  of 
commnnicatidn,  such  precincts  or  boundaries  of  places  and 
countries,  as  may  not  render  the  mutual  performance  of  such 
duties  insufferably  difficult.  Yet  is  not  the  world  itself  so 
\vide  but  that  all  places  being  made  pervious  by  navigation, 
this  communion  of  Churches  may  be  visibly  professed,  and 
in  some  instances  practiced  among  all  Churches, '  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  where  the 
name  of  Christ  is  known  among  the  Gentileii." — pp.  371 — 2. 

"  But  this  communion  of  Churches  cannot  bs  duly  ap- 
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prehended,  unless  we  inquire  and  determine  wherein  their 
union  doth  consist,  For  communion  is  an  act  of  union, 
that  receives  both  its  nature  and  power  from  it,  or  by  virtue 
of  it.  Forof  what  nature  soever  the  union  of  things  dis- 
tinct in  themselves  be,  of  the  same  is  the  conununion  that 
they  have  among  themselves." — pp.  672 — 3 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Pope 
is  the  head,  centre,  and  fountain  of  all  union,  and  commu- 
nion in  that  Church  is  of  a  character  original  and  suited  to 
this  union.  Having  shown  that  by  this  order,  all  true  com** 
munion  of  Churches  wliatever  is  subverted,  he  proceeds  to 
declare  that  the  only  real  union  subsisting  between  particu- 
lar Churches, 

"Consists  in  that  which  gives  form,  life,  and  being  unto 
the  Church  catholic,  with  th^e  addition  of  what  belongs  to 
them  as  they  are  in  particular.  And  this  is,  that  they  have 
all  one  and  the  same  God  and  Father,  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  one  faith  and  one  doctrine  of  faith,  one  hope  of  their 
calling  on  the  promised  inheritance,  one  regeneration,  one 
baptism,  one  bread  and  wine ;  united  upto  God  and  Christ 
in  one  spirit,  through  the  bond  of  faith  and  love." — p.  676. 

<'  Two  things  concur  unto  the  completing  of  this  union 
of  Churches.  1.  Their  union  or  relation  to  Christ.  2. 
That  which  they  have  among  themselves. 

'<  I.  The  Lord  Christ  himself  is  the  origrinal  and  spring 
of  this  union,  and  every  particular  Church  is  united  unto 
him  as  its  head,  besides  which,  with  or  under  Which,  it  hath 
none.  *  *  *  And  unless  this  union  be  dissolved,  unless 
a  Church  be  disunited  from  Christ,  it  cannot  be  so  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  nor  from  any  true  Church  of  Christ  in 
particular ;  however  it  may  be  dealt  withal  by  others  in  the 
world.    •    *    * 

"  II.  There  concurreth  hereunto  an  union  among  them- 
selves, I  mean  all  particular  Churches  throughout  the 
world,  in  whom  the  Church  catholic  doth  act  its  power  and 
duly.  *  *  ♦  And  the  bond  hereof  is  that  especial  love 
which  Christ  requireth  among  all  his  disciples,  acting  itself] 
unto  all  the  ends  of  edification  of  the  whole  body."  *    ♦    • 

*'This  is  that  blessed  oneness  which  the  Lord  Christ  pray- 
ed for  so  earnestly  for  his  disciples,  that  they  might  be  one 
in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  one  among  themselves,  and  made 
perfect  in  one."    ♦    *    * 

« This  union  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  all  particular 
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Churches^  is  always  the  same,  invisible,  unchancneable.  com- 
prehending all  the  Churches  in  the  world  at  all  times."< — 
p.  577-78. 

'<  These  things  being  premised,  I  proceed  unto  that  which 
is  our  present  inquiry,  namely.  Wherein  the  communion  of 
particular  Churches  among  themselves  doth  consist."  *  *  * 
'*!.  In  the  belief  of  the  same  doctrine  of  truth,  which  is 
according  unto  Godliness,  the  same  articles  of  faith,  and  the 
public  profession  thereof;  so  that  every  one  of  them  is  the 
ground  and  pillar  of  the  same  truth. 

^<  IL  This  communion  of  faith  respects  the  Church  itself 
as  its  material  object.  For  it  is  required  hereunto,  that  we 
believe  that  the  Lord  Christ  hath  had  in  all  ages,  and  espe- 
cially hath  in  that  wherein  we  live,  a  Church  on  the 
earth.    ♦    *    ♦ 

<'  This  communion  of  Churches  in  faith,  consists  much 
in  the  principal  fruit  of  it ;  namely.  Prayer.  So  it  is  stated, 
Eph.  ii.  18.  <  For  through  Christ  we  have  access  by  one 
Spirit  unto  the  Father.'  And  that  therein  the  communion 
ot  the  catholic  Church  doth  consist,  the  Apostle  declares  in 
the  following  verses.  19 — 22.    *    *    * 

4.  The  unity  of  taith  in  all  Churches,  affecteth  commu^ 
nion  among  them,  in  the  administration  of  the  same  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  supper  of  the  Lord.    *    *    * 

^'  5.  They  have  also  by  faith  communion  herein,  in  that 
all  Churches  do  profess  subjection  unto  the  authority  of 
Christ  in  all  things,  and  an  obligation  upon  them  to  do 
and  observe  all  whatsoever  he.  hath  commanded."pp.579-82. 
<'  The  outward  acts  of  communion  among  Churches, 
proceeding  from  this  love,  and  the  obligation  that  is  on 
them  to  promote  their  mutual  edification,  may  be  referred 
unto  two  heads  of  advice  and  assistance. 

'^  Churches  have  communion  unto  their  mutual  edifica- 
tion, by  advice  in  synods  or  councils,  which  must  in  this 
place  be  considered." 

''  Synods  are  the  meetings  of  divers  Churches  by  their 
messengers  or  delegates,  to  consult  and  determine  of  such 
things  as  are  of  common  concernment  unto  them  all,  by  vir- 
tue of  the'communion  which  is  exercised  in  them.  pp. 583-4 
In  favor  of  such  synods,  our  author  urges  that  the  light 
of  nature  teaches  that  all  societies  of  one  kind  as  to  original, 
rule,  and  end,  are  obliged  to  advise  in  conmion  for  their 
common  good ;  that  compacted  together  as  they  are  into  the 
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body  of  Chijst  by  one  indvelliDg  spirit,  no  ainf^le  momber 
can  discharge  its  proper  office  without  a  joint  acting  with 
the  other  members  of  the  some  body;  that  in  many  instaa- 
oea  particular  Churches  can  in  no  other  way  fulfil  the  end 
of  their  institution  in  furtheringtheedificationofthe  Church 
catholic :  that  iuasmuch  as  every  member  of  a  pardcular 
Church  is  also  a  member  of  the  Church  catholic,  the  rule 
prescribed  by  our  Saviour,  Matt,  zviii.  virtually  gives  the 
parties  a  privilege  of  being  heard  and  judged  as  to  their  in- 
terest thereiu  :  and  lastly  that  the  esample  of  the  Apostles 
acting  under  the  infallible  conduct  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts 
zv.  gives  them  the  nature  of  a  divine  institution. 

Tne  proper  business  of  synods,  he  describes  to  be  the  care 
of  all  those  matters  in  which  the  communion  of  Churches 
consists.  1 .  The  preservation  of  pure  doctrine.  If  difier- 
ences  or  doubts  arise  about  it,  or  heresis  be  broached  in  any 
Church  or  Churches,  which  they  are  unable  to  suppress, 
this  is  the  lost  external  refuge  that  is  len:  for  the  commu* 
nion  of  Churches  in  the  same  faith.  2.  To  preserve  the 
peace,  order,  and  unity  of  particular  Churches,  and  compose 
all  discords  and  strifes.  3.  To  correct  any  mal-administra< 
whereby  any  conceive  themselves  injured, 

le  purity  of  worship,  manners  and  conver' 

id  in  Churches. 

eir  extent  and  bounds,  these  should  be  rcg-' 

ience,  facility  of  assembling,  and  adapta- 
view-  Churches  near  each  other  ought 
to  be  in  readiness  to  assemble  on  all  occasions  of  common 
concernment.  The  members  composing  such  synods  are 
to  be  stich  as  ore  delegated  by  the  Churches ;  but  the  elders 
or  officers,  some  of  them  at  least  ought  to  be  the  principal, 
because  on  several  accounts  they  are  best  qualified. 

The  proper  power  and  authority  of  these  synods  he  thua 
declares : 

"The  authority  of  a  synod  declaring  the  mind  of  God 
from  the  Scripture  in  doctrine,  «r  giving  counsel  as  unto 
practice  synodically  unto  them  whose  proper  representa- 
tives are  preseitt  in  it,  whose  decrees  and  determinations  are 
to  be  received  and  submitted  unto  on  evidence  of  their  truth 
and  necessity,  as  recommended  by  the  authority  of  the  sy- 
nod from  the  promised  presence  of  Christ,  and  the  example 
given  by  the  Apostles,  Acts.  xv. 
"  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  in  and  after  such  synods,  il  is 
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in  the  power  of  Churches  concerned,  humbly  to  consider 
and  weiffh,  (1.)  The  evidences  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  them  irom  the  manner,  causes,  and  ends  of  their  assem- 
bling, and  from  their  deportment  therein.  (2.)  What  regard 
in  their  constitutions  and  determinations,  there  hath  been 
unto  the  word  of  God,  and  whether  in  all  thin^it  hath  had 
its  due  preeminence.  (3.)  How  all  their  deternunations  have 
been  educed  from  its  truth,  and  are  confirmed  by  its  author- 
ity, p.  698. 

From  this  synopsis  of  the  author's  views  of  the  commu- 
nion of  Churches,  in  which  we  concur,  and  which  more  co- 
pious extracts  would  more  fully  evince  to  be  just  and  scrip- 
tural, we  deduce  the  following  conclusions. 

1.  That  all  the  true  Churches  of  Christ  on  earth  have  an 
actual  invisible  communion  with  one  another,  whether  it 
assume  a  visible  form  or  not. 

2.  That  all  Churches  as  far  as  possible  ought  to  make 
this  conununion  manifest. 

3.  That  by  virture  of  it,  they  are  bound  actually  to  unite 
in  such  nun]i)ers  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  edification  of 
the  Churcli  catholic,  and  jointly  adopt  all  those  measures, 
according  to  divine  appointment  for  the  furtherance  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  which  singly  they  are  unable  to  carry  into 
effect 

4.  That  this  union  is  Church-wise  and  not  otherwise  ; 
perfectly  and  alone  adequate  to  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part;  is  alone  known  to  scripture  and  primitive  an- 
tiquity; and  that  any  other  sort  of^  union  got  up  to  supply 
its  place  despoils  it  of  its  true  beauty,  glory,  and  efficacy. 

5.  That  as  unity  of  faith,  doctrine,  and  order  in  conform- 
ity to  the  word  of  God,  is  presupposed  unto  the  invisible 
universal  communion  of  all  the  saints,  so  visible  and  profes- 
sed unity  in  these  things  is  a  pre-requisite  to  visible  commu- 
nion in  those  Churches  which  exercise  it,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  those  differences  in  smaller  points,  which  are  inci- 
dent to  the  best  of  men  in  this  state  of  imperfection,  in 
which  ''  we  know  but  in  part." 

6.  That  all  corruption  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  order,  or 
practice  to  the  full  extent  of  its  existence  necessarily  marsr 
this  communion ;  and  if  it  reach  fundamentals,  and  be  per- 
sisted in,  ultimately  destroys  it 

7.  That  non-coDsmUnion  necessarily  ensues  at  least  bA- 
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tween  those  who  regard  each  other  as  heretical  upon  vital 
points  of  doctrine  and  order. 

8.  That  if  any  Church  or  set  of  Churches,  deem  any 
form  of  worship,  doctrine,  or  government  according  to  the 
mind  of  God,  they  cannot  with  safety,  or  witli  a  good  con- 
science forsake  it,  on  any  consideration  whatever,  and  that 
to  depart  from  it  for  the  sake  of  union  with  any  other  class 
of  Churches  whatever,  is  to  leave  Christ  and  follow  men. 
As  our  author  says,  no  one  can  be  obliged  to  disobey  Christ 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  schism. 

9.  Therefore  no  man  who  regards  the  Church  to  which . 
he  belong  as  constituted  accorcUng  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
as  **  holdmg  fast  the  Head"  in  doctrine,  order,  and  practice, 
ought  to  stigmatize  it  as  a  sect,  or  sinful  secession  from  the 
body  of  Christ.  Nor  ought  existing  Christian  denomina^ 
tions  to  be  lumped  together  indiscriminately  under  the  re- 
proachful epithet  of  sects^nor  ought  any  of  them  to  be  styled 
or  regarded  as  such,  except  so  far  as  it  appears  to  have  de- 
parted from  the  commands  and  mstitntions  of  Christ,  in 
doctrines,  order,  faith,  and  charity.  . 

10.  Although  there  may  be  good  Christians  in  denomi- 
nations which  are  unsound  in  doctrine  and  order,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  communion  with  these  we  are  not  obliged  visi- 
bly to  commune  with  and  recognize  the  Churches  to  which 
they  belong,  as  being  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ ;  for 
no  outward  barriers  can  obstruct  the  invisible  communion 
between  all  the  members  of  the  Church  Catholic. 

11.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  doing  of  things  Church- 
wise,  that  all  the  Churches  on  earth  do  them  jointty^or  that 
more  than  a  single  Church  transact  them. 

12.  By  virtue  of  the  communion  of  Churches,  there  sub- 
sists a  special  communion  or  fellowship  between  pastors 
who  are  over  them  in  the  Lord,  and  hold  one  faith,  dher 
Lord,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father,  whose  cement  is 
*^  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness."  It  is  wron^ 
therefore  to  style  the  pastoral  associations,  conferences  ana 
unions  in  New  England  voluntary  societies,  meaning  there- 
by that  they  are  non-ecclesiastical,  or  without  divine  war- 
rant. 

Lasdy. — The  Churches  in  their  joint  action  for  the  pro- 
motion of  religion,  and  the  advancement  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, have  not,  as  many  would  fain  represent,  any  authority 
or  power,  except  to  consult  the  Scriptures  to  learn  the  will 
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of  God  on  the  doubtful  subject,  and  their  recommendations 
are  to  bear  the  divine  authority  to  men's  consciences  as  an 
inducement  to  compliance* 

With  the  statement  of  these  conclusions,  we  leave  the 
subject,  fearinff  longer  to  tax  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
already,  doubtless,  wearied.  We  can  truly  say,  that  we 
have  been  instructed  and  delighted  with  these  treatises  on 
Church  government,  especially  the  last,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  very  many  ministers  and  laymen,  if  they  peruse 
it,  will  find  themselves  greatly  enlightened;  comforted,  and 
edified.  It  is  no  trivial  matter  of  which  it  treats — It  enters 
directly  and  fundamentally  into  the  whole  nature,  structure, 
and  economy  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  regret 
that  it  is  so  scarce,  and  inaccessible,  being  seldom  found 
separately  from  the  edition  of  Owen's  entire  works,  which 
few  can  afford  to  purchase.  The  copy  which  we  have  had 
in  making  out  this  review^  is  borrowed  from  an  individual 
living  fifty  miles  discant.  We  know  not  how  any  publisher 
of  books  could  better  subserve  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
especially  the  interests  of  Congregational  Churches,  than 
by  giving  it  a  republication. 


Art.  II. — ^Review  op  Wayland  on  the  Limitations 
OF  Human  Responsibility,  and  James  Wood  on 
Old  and  New  Divinity. 

(Continuad  Irom  page  644.) 

It  is  written  that  the  devil  was  a  murderer  from  the  be- 
ginning and  the  fatlier  of  lies,  John  viii.  44.  The  temptation, 
IS  the  first  that  we  hear  of  his  work  of  deception,  and  death. 
The  figure  by  which  he  then  worked  was  a  square :  unique, 
for  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  true  figure  but  the 
number  of  sides ;  but  it  contains  all  the  elements  and  pro- 
perties of  the  human  triangle  :  and  is  in  fact  its  genesis  and 
original.  The  devil  laid  down  his  four  principles  as  postu- 
lates ;  as  axiomatic.     1.  Ye  shall  not  die.    2.  Your  eyes 
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shall  be  open.  3.  Ye  shall  be  as  gods.  4.  Ye  shall  know- 
good  and  evil.  Upon  this  basis,  all  principles  are  determined 
by  voluntary  and  utilitarian  tendencies  •,  the  law  of  God  is 
made  void ;  and  the  rectitude  of  action  settled  by  its  con- 
sequences on  human  happiness.  His  own  perfection  and 
pleasure  man  is  free  to  consult,  as  the  chief  end  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  and  his  understanding  has  strength  sufficient  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  respect  to  his  own% 
happiness,  virtue,  honor  and  peace.  Here  is  the  fraternity 
of  the  human' triangle  ;  for  it  is  the  devil,  who  has  ''de- 
ceived the  whole  world  -^^  Rev.  xii.  9 ;  and  here  is  the  be- 
ginning of  his  work :  ''  the  head  of  the  serpent"  which  '<  the 
seed  of  the  woman  shall  bruise ;"  the  very  work  of  the 
devil,  which  the  Son  of  God  was  manifestea  to  destroy,  1 
John  iii.  8 ;  John  xviii.  37 ;  Heb.  ii.  14.  AU  men  are,  by 
nature,  the  children  of  wrath,  and  believe  the  doctrine  of 
their  father  the  devil ;  Gen.  iii.  16;  1  John  iii.  10 ;'  Eph.ii. 
3 ;  John  viii.  38^8.  They  believe  they  have  life  in  them- 
selves, that  their  eyes  are  open ;  that  they  are  as  s^ods ;  and 
that  they  do  know  good  and  evil ;  in  other  words,  all  men 
are  naturally  resting  upon  satan's  square  or  its  equivalent, 
the  human  triangle  :  and  hence  their  fundamental  depen- 
dance  is  upon  Xhemselves,  upon  the  flesh.  They  love  their 
own  thoughts,  ways  and  works ;  though  they  are  all  wholly 
unlike  and  opposed  to  those  of  God.  Isaiah  Iv.  8,  9 ;  Gen. 
vi.  5.  Hence  the  universality  of  the  call  to  repentance  and 
faith.  To  repent^  is  to  renounce  the  devil's  doctrines,  the 
human  triangle,  and  to  despair  of  all  hope  from  self.  John 
ix.  41.  To  believe,  is  to  receive  the  principles  of  truth  only 
from  the  divine  testimony  ^  and  to  repose  the  eternal  hopes 
of  the  soul  upon  the  grace  and  truth  and  power  of  Christ. 
John  xvii.  6-9. 

The  great  work  of  satan  is  to  keep  men  in  the  faith  of  his 
lying  doctrines.  2Cor.iv.  4;  Rev.  xx.lO;  Matt.  xiii.  19,39; 
Luke  viii.  12  ;  Eph.  vi.  II,  12  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  26,  26 ;  Heb.  ii. 
14 ;  1  Peter  v.  8,  9  ;  Rev.  xii.  9.  In  our  notice  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  "  doctrines  of  devils,"  and  their  influence  upon 
the  Church  and  individuals,  wo  shall  not  speculate  about 
'^  how  these  things  can  be  ;"  we  shall  leave  the  ultima  ratio 
and  modus  to  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  John  iii.  9 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  22 ;  Matt.  xvi.  1-6,  12.  Our  concern  will  be  for  facts; 
and  therefore,  we  shall  look  for  testimony.  John.  iii.  11, 33, 
36 ;  and  xvii.  6-8,  26. 
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We  have  seen  the  triangle  embraces  the  constitution  of 
aatan's  kingdom :  that  dynasty  is  not  formally  proderit; 
but  anti-Christ  Satan  does  not  call  men  his  vassals  or 
slaves ;  nay  he  is  too  subtle  to  style  them  royal  cousins  or 
brothers,  faithful  leagues  or  allies.  He  says  to  men,  '<  Ye 
shall  be  as  gods."  He  never  said  to  any,  <'  Fall  down  and 
worship  me,"  Matt.  iv.  9,  save  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus ; 
and  as  He  knew  him^  even  serpentine  diplomacy  was 
obliged,  for  once,  to  be  explicit,  and  to  come  direct  to  the 
point.  But  in  dealing  with  us,  who  are  blind,  it  is  the  old 
text :  **  Ye  shall  be  as  gods" — **your  eyes  shall  be  open"— 
"ye  shall  not  die" — "ye  shall  know  good  and  evil."  Here 
is  the  cause  of  the  deadly  poison  of  that  old  serpent  the 
devil  ,*  here  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness ;  and  upon  this  square  is  erected  every  form  of 
false  religion  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Among  all  the 
"Mf?w"  which  have  been  among  men,  we  have  never  seen 
one  comprehensive  enough  to  include  all  forms  of  error  but 
"  eooibme"  ;  this  is  nomen  generalissimum,  and  will  em* 
brace  every  form  of  anti-Christ. 

The  false  doctrine  of  Satan  in  respect  to  the  condemnor 
thnj  to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  to  the  curse,  was  the  death 
of  man  ;  and  ever  since  the  promise  of  grace,  it  has  been 
the  great  work  of  the  devil  to  deceive  men  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  BLESSING,  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4;  and  this  he  accomplishes 
most  successfully  ,by  his  old  philosophy,  concealing,  and 
denying  the  nature,  effects  and  desert  of  sin. 

Let  us  now  proceed,  as  proposed,  to  notice  the  operation 
of  the  human  triangle  on  the  church  and  on  individuals  ; 
and  herein  we  shall  treat  of  the  church  in  her  political  or- 
ganization as  she  is  seen  ;  for  we  have  this  treasure  in  an 
earthen  vessel ;  there  is  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  an  impe- 
lium  in  imperio.  And  we  find  on  examination  not  the 
^ood,  but  the  evU  doing's  of  the  Church,  the  topics  of  record 
in  the  chronicles  of  history  sacred  and  profane.  The  story 
of  the  invisible  church  is  only  read  in  the  annals  of  Sove- 
reign mercy  and  redeeming  love  ;  in  the  wonderful  works 
of  Grod ;  Psalms  cv«  and  cvi.  We  read  of  action  and  of 
passion  ;  of  doing  and  of  suffering ;  of  the  struggles  between 
the  flesh  and  the  Spirit;  we  see  "  two  nations  and  two  man- 
ner of  people." 

Immediately  after  the  fall,  the  first  pair  fall  to  work  upon 
triangular  principles,  and  their  attempts  to  hide  the  naked- 
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ness  of  their  souls  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  when  they 
heard  his  voice  and  were  afraid,  is  an  instructive  and  af- 
fecting comment  on  the  expedients  and  sufficiency  of  hu- 
man ability.  Gen.  iii.  7-11. 

We  find  Gain  working  upon  the  same  principles.  He 
had  no  doubt  of  his  personal  competency,  in  all  matters 
connected  with  worship ;  he  brought  such  as  he  had,  ac- 
cording to  his  ability,  for  an  offering  ;  and  claims,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  that  his  doings  should  be  respected  ;  for  when 
himself  and  offering  were  rejected,  he  felt  that  injtistice  had 
been  done  him;  "his  countenance  fell."  Gen.  iv.  5.  He 
was  manifestly  upon  the  old  covenant  of  works,  Rom.  iv.  4; 
and  according  to  its  tenor,  the  Lord  dealt  with  him.  ''  If 
thou  doest  well  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted ;  and  if  thou 
doest  hot  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door."  Gen.  iv.  7  ;  Rom.  z. 
5  ;  Gal.  iii.  12.  Cain's  work  testified  what  were  his  princi- 
ples ;  and  they  were  evil,  for  they  were  his  own.  AbePs 
works  were  righteous,  for  they  were  wrought  of  God.  1 
John  iii.  12;  John  iii.  20,  21 ;  and  vi.  28,  29;  Heb.  xi.  4. 
Abel  relied  upon  the  promise  of  God,  and  so  "  by  faith  of- 
fered a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain." 

The  tower  of  Babel  was  a  triangular  concern,  the  result 
of  the  enterprize  of  the  voluntary  and  utilitarian  principles; 
''Let  us, make  brick;  and  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a 
tower ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,"  &c.  Gen.  xi.  3 — 5. 

Ishmael  was  a  '^wild  man"  in  ^  state  of  nature,  untamed, 
unsubdued,  unsanctified ;  he  was  upon  the  triangle;  and 
therefore  <<  his  hand  was  against  every  man  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him."  Gen.  xvi.  12.  With  him  "a  bird  in 
the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush."  He  prefered  an 
earthly  estate  in  possession,  to  the  promise  of  a  heavenly 
inheritance.  Gen.  xxi.  9  ;  Gal.  iv.  29 ;  he  obtained,  fortified 
and  possessed  for  himself  and  posterity,  towns,  castles  and 
principalities.  Gen.  xxv.  16.  His  heart  and  treasure  were 
upon  the  earth.  Luke  xii.  19 ;  Matt.  vi.  19 — 21 ;  Psalm 
xlix.  11 ;  Gen.  vi.  17 ;  Luke  xxii.  24 — 26. 

Esau,  like  Ishmael.  embarked  in  enterprises  and  achieve- 
ments that  ministered  to  his  own  lusts.  He  was  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  counted  nothing  profitable  that  did  not  min- 
ister to  his  gratification.  He  was  a  mere  utilitarian  ;  and 
his  cardinal  maxim,  "  What  profit  will  it  be  to  me  ?"  Gen, 
xxv.  32  ;  and  so  coming  home  from  the  chase  half  famished, 
the  first  food  he  sets  his  eyes  on  is  the  red  pottage  of  Jacob, 
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and  thai  he  must  instantly  have ;  nothing  else  will  do ;  he  * 
must  and  will  have  it ;  and  profanely  renounces  his  birth- 
right for  the  meat;  Hebrxii.  15 — 17.  As  to  the  prtrniisCf 
said  he,  what  profit  will  that  be  to  a  starving  man  7  ean  I 
live  upon  mere  words  ?  Matt.  iv.  4  ;  upon  breath  ?  You 
take  the  }?romt^e  Jacob,  and  give  me  something  solid  and 
tangible  to  go  upon  ;  give  me  something  in  possession,  and 
you  may  h«ve  the  ^i^p^r-naturals,  the  spirituals,  the  pro- 
mises, the  world  to  come  ;  I  have  my  eyes  opened,  1  know 
what  red  pottage  is^  that  I  understand — but  the  biitlviight 
that  you  Jacob,  and  our  good  mother  make  such  a  fuss 
about,  1  acknowledge  I  hold  it  in  cheap  estimation,  ^'  what 
profit  will  it  be  to  me  ?"  I  caimot  see,  and  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  world,  not  to  "look  before  I  leap."  I  must  feel 
a  foundation  before  I  bear  my  weight  upon  it.  At  a  later 
time  when  Esau  observes  the  estimation  in  which  Isaac 
held  the  promise,  the  blessing,  he  thinks  it  might  be  of 
more  profit  to  him,  somehow,  than  he  had  imagined,  and  is 
distressed  that  he  had  made  a  losing  bargain.  He  was  a 
man  eminently  of  this  world,  and  his  treasures  were  here. 
He  lived  by  the  trophies  of  his  sword,  Gen.  xxvii.  40;  and 
his  ultimate  dependence,  and  chief  ends,  lay  within  the  lines 
and  entrenchments  of  his  own  personality;  and  he  obtained 
wealth,  and  children,  and  power,  and  kingdoms  upon  the 
earth.  Gen.  xxxvi. 

The  patriarchs  and  saints  are  not  so.  They  looked  for 
a  heavenly  city,  (Heb.  xi.  10,  16.)  whose  maker  and  builder 
was  God.  2  Cor.  v.  7;  Rom.  vih.  24,  25  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  18  ;  I 
Cor.  xiii.  12.  They  have  nothing  of  the  promised  inheri- 
tance in  possession,  Acts  vii.  5.  They  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  earth,  Heb.  xi.  13 — 17 ;  Gen.  xlvii.  9.  Their 
treasure  is  the  promise  of  God ;  and  not  an  earthly  posses- 
«ion,Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21 ;  Isaiah  xxxiii.  16;  Matt.  vi.  31-33. 
They  <*  looked  not  at  the  things  which  were  seen  and  tem- 
poral; but  at  the  things  which  were  unseen  and  eternal,  2 
Cor.  iv.  18. 

The  first  knowledge  of  the  counsel  of  redemption  was 
communicated  in  the  revelation  of  the  decree  that  '^  the  seed 
of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  Gen.  iii.  15. 
Again  to  a  man,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed,  were  the  pro- 
mises made.  Gal.  iii.  16  ;  and  again,  the  promise  is  limrted 
to  Isaac  and  his  seed.  Gen.  xxi.  12 ;  Rom.  ix.  7  }  Heb.  xi. 
18.    And  now  Rebecca,  the  wife  of  Isaac,  was  with  child 
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by  him,  and  that  in  answer  to  prayer,  Rom.  zi.  10 ;  Oen« 
XXV.  21 ;  and  doubtless,  the  confident  expectation  of  thQ 
Church  now  was,  that  the  set  time  to  favpr  her  had  come; 
that  the  promised  seed  and  the  blessing  were  at  hand.  But 
now,  to  demonstrate  that  actions  and  works,  by  virtue  of 
the  universal  and  established  laws  of  nature,  have  no 
agency,  casually  or  synergestically,  in  procuring  the 
blessing;  that  the  << doings"  of  the  Church  have  no  part 
nor  lot  in  this  matter,  while  Rebecca  was  ''  enseint"  with 
male  twins,  each  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  parents ; 
and  furthermore,  to  demonstrate  that  the  works  or  doines 
of  the  issue  themselves  could  have  no  possible  influence  m 
this  respect,  God  did  reveal,  before  the  children  were  borni 
that  their  destiny  respectively,  and  that  of  their  posterityi 
was  fixed  according  to  his  own  sovereign  will.  Gen.  xxv. 
23  ;  Rom.  ix.  11,  12 ;  and  finally,  the  reason  of  this  divine 
constitution  is  revealed  to  be,  to  remove  all  contiuj^ences 
and  make  the  promise  sure  to  all  the  seed,  Rom.  iv.  16. 
Here  God  is  upon  the  throne  of  supreme  dominion,  and 
consequently  every  vestige  of  the  human  triangle  is  anni- 
hilated. 

From  the  Exodus  to  the  possession  of  Canaan,  the  land  of 
promise  was  regarded  by  Israel  as  the  great  object  of  her  en« 
terprise  and  achievements  ;  Psl.  cv.  11.  And  we  may  notice 
the  doctrines  of  the  triangle,  as  the  exhaustless  source  of  her 
misery,  rebellion,  and  a^minable  idolatry.  It  is  when  she 
is  reposing  upon  herself,  and  not  '^  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
l)eIoved"  Cant.  viii.  6, .  that  the  Church  is  in  a  state  of 
apostacy.  Exod.  xxxii.  1 — 7.  Hence  she  is  in  a  panic, 
because  her  own  arm  is  not  able  to  cope  with  Egypt  and  so 
proves  her  unbelief  and  practical  rejection  of  the  Divine 
promise  and  power.  Exod.  xiv.  10 — 15.  Modern  Pela- 
gians and  Arminians  argue  if  men  are  riot  able  to  do  what 
is  required  to  be  done,  we  might  as  well  preach  to  trees  as  to 
them ;  but  is  there  no  difierence  between  a  child  of  Abra- 
ham and  a  tree  ?  and  is  there  not  power  with  God  from 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  ?  Matt.  iir.  9. 
Rom.  iv.  16. 

This  same  spirit  of  unbelief  was  with  the  Church  in  the 
wilderness.  When  the  providence  of  God  showed  her,  that 
her  own  resources  were  inadequate  to  a  crisis,  unbelief, 
(which  is  based  upon  the  triangle,)  dispairs.  The  stiff 
neck  and   stubborn  way  of  Israel  was  triangular ;   she 
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would  depend  tipon  nothing  but  hitman  ability,  her  own 
doings  and  natural  power  and  resources,  Judges,  ii.  11 — 20 
Psalm  cvi.  29,  39.  Hence  their  murmuring  at  Taberah, 
Massah,  Meribah,  and  at  Kibfoth  Hattaavah.  A  conviction 
of  a  state  of  supernatural  dependence,  distressed  the  people| 
they  complained,  cried  out,  and  rebelled  against  God  ;  and 
in  dispair  of  ever  seeing  the  land  of  promise,  declared  their 
belief  to  be  thai  with  so  precarious  a  dependence  as  the 
"word  of  GodJ' Matt.  iv.  4.  the  rock  for  water,  ICor.  x. 
4.,  and  the  "  com  of  heaven,"  Psalm  Ixxviii.  24,  they 
could  never  live,  but  should  die  in  the  wilderness.  They 
longed  for  the  bread  and  water,  the  vegetables,  fowl,  fish,  and 
meat  on  which  they  had  always  lived  ;  they  cried  for  their 
natural  food,  the  sustenance  of  Egypt ;  they  wept  for  some- 
thing solid,  palpable  and  substantial  to  go  upon ;  a  stock 
of  provisions  in  possession  after  the  manner  of"  all  the  na- 
tions." They  rejected  a  dependence,  spiritual,  unseen,  and 
eternal,  and  cried  for  "  flesh  to  eat,"  Num.  xi.  1 — 7. 
Psalm  78 ;  Num.  xiv.  chap.  Deut.  chapter  i.  and  fi. ;  Psalm 
cvi  ;  also  1  Cor.  x.  1 — 15.  an  instinctive  choice,  to  which 
there  is  no  contrary  in  all  the  wonderful  properties  of  the 
human  triangle.  We  see  Israel  bemoaning  herself  with 
feminine  weaktiessl,  at  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
in  tears,  because  her  own  power  and  valor  are  not  equal  to 
victory  ;  and  again,  we  see  her  falling  before  her  enemies, 
because  of  her  self  confidence  and  vain  glory.  To  despair 
or  to  boast  is  all  the  triangle  can  do.  Num.  xvi.  40—45. 
Num  xi.  1 — 7;  Num.  chapt.  xiii.  and  xiv. ;  Deut.  ix.  4 — 27  ; 
Heb.  iii.  16—^19;  Psalm  cvi.  7—46  ;  also  Ixxviii.  Psalm. 

Prom  the  Exodus  to  the  time  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  the 
acknowledged  government  of  Israel  was  a  theocracy.    The 
symbols  of  his  presence  were  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of 
God,  to  whom  he  revealed  his  will  and  manifested  his  pow- 
er by  prophets,  teachers,  and  judges,   whom  he  raised  up 
from  time  to  time  for  his  own  glory.    During  all  this  period, 
the  essence  of  apostacy  in  the  Church  consisted  in  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  supreme  dominion  of  God,  a  practical  denial 
of  his  truth,  and  unbelief  in  his  power,  a  contempt  of  his 
grace,  a  departing:  from  his  ways  ;  in  short,  a  rejection  of 
his  covenant^  and  in  a  decided  and  fatal  preference  of  her 
will,  her  own  ways,  and  her  own  inventions.    This  spirit 
finally  manifested  itself  politically,  by  a  formal  rejection  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  royal  authority  of  God.    They 
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chose  tiiem  a  kiug  '<  aller  the  manner  of  nations^"  1  SamL 
viii.  6 — 22  ;  Arts  xiii.  21.  Upon  the  removal  of  Saul,  God 
raised  up  David  to  be  king  of  Israel,  and  the  covenant 
blessing  was  renewed  in  the  form  of  a  promise  of  a  glorious 
and  everlasting  kitigdom  in  his  family,  2  Saml.  vii.  12 — 18, 
Acts  xiii.  22—24;  Rom.  i.  1 — 4.  From  this  epoch  the 
Church  appear  to  have  laboured  to  realise  the  blessing  of  a 
universal  subjection,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  the 
son  of  David.  The  splendid  reign  of  Solomon,  seemed  on- 
ly an  earnest  of  the  future  glory  of  Israel. 

But  how  soon  are  ten  of  the  tribes  upon  the  triangle,  dis- 
covering  their  regard  for  their  own  interests  and  prosperity, 
to  be  supreme,and  their  devotion  to  the  son  of  David  to  be  but 
quite  a  subordinate  concern.  They  attempt  to  negotiate  a 
treaty,  to  drive  a  bar^in  upon  the  principle  of  the  ^'  ration- 
al and  passionate  estimates,'^  after  the  "  manner  of  all  the 
nations,'^  and  not  succeeding  according  to  their  will,  they 
raise  the  standard  of  revolt  under  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Ne- 
hot,  and  inscribe  a  motto  of  independence  and  deiianee  upon 
their  banner,  "  What  portion  liave  we  in  David,  and  we 
have  none  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse  ^  every  man  to 
your  tents,  O  Israel ;  ai^d  now,  David^  see  to  thine  own 
house."  2  Cron.  x.  16,  19.  From  this  date  we  read  of  the 
wars,  offensive,  and  defensive ;  of  the  sins,  apostacies,  idola- 
tries, and  abominations  of  these  people  in  the  chromcles  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  The 
Lord  finally  removes  Israel  to  Assyria ;  but  restores  Judah 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  and  reestablishes  theciviland 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Jews,  under  Eara  and  Nehemiah^ 
After  Malachi  shuts  the  book,  we  read  in  history  that  Judea 
(except  under  the  Maccabee  princes)  was  dependent  and 
tributary  to  Persia,  to  Alexander,  Egypt,  Syria^and  finally 
to  imperial  Rome,  during  all  which  time,  God  protected  his 
people  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  degree  of  their  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  From  the  time  of  David,  the 
Jews  were  '*  waiting"  for  his  Son^  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple only  expecting  a  temporal  deliverer  who  should  restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel,  or  achieve  by  his  conquests,  a  univer^ 
sal  empire  ;  for  so  did  they  ^'  understand  the  voices  of  the 
prophets  which  were  read  in  their  synagogues  every  Sab- 
bath day."  Acts  xiii.  27.  Thus  because  they  understood 
noMhe  nature  of  the  dynasty,  or  the  character  of  the  king 
promised^  they  were  subject  to  perpetual  impositions  when- 
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ever  the  cry  was  raised/*  Lo !  here  is  Christ ;  or,  lo  !  there;'' 
and  supported  by  plausible  pretensions,  by  signs,  prodigies, 
and  wonders ;  success  in  arms,  or  a  multitude  of  followers ; 
and  it  is  against  this  very  danger  that  our  Lord  warned  his 
disciples.    Matt.  xxiv.  23—26  ;  Mark  xiii.  21—24. 

From  the  time  of  Abraham  to  Christ,  the  sacred  writers 
record  the  wickedness  of  the  Church :  we  find  little  of  their 
"good  doings,"  but  of  their  unbelief,  rebellion,  apostacies, 
idolatries ;  and  not  only  bftheir  impiety^  but  as  a  conse- 
quence, also  of  their  shocking^immorality  and  monstrous  vi- 
olations of  every  precept  in  the  second  table  of  the  law. 
We  have  glanced  at  these  things  before  the  Kings,  and  from 
Aat  time  hear  the  prophets.    Aiid  as  a  specimen, 

ISAIAH.  JEREMIAH.  EZEKIEL. 

i.  chapter,         i.  16  ;  v.  5 — 12 ; 

ii.  6— 10;        ii.  6— 10;  viiith  chapter  ; 

iii.  8 — 19 ;       chapters  iri.tind  iv.         xvi.  44 — 60. 
And  the  other  prophets  to  the  same  point. 

The  exceeding  wickedness  of  the  Church  exhibits  in  a 
wonderful  light  the  unspeakable  forbearance,  long  suffering 
and  goodness  of  God,  and  his  infallible  fidelity. 

On  examination,  the  principles  of  the  triangle  will  be  seen 
to  be  at  the  foundation  of  "  the  ffill  of  Israel."  They  trust- 
ed and  rejoiced  in  their  own  hearts,  minds,  sufSciency,  phi- 
losophy, and  inventions ;  and  so  worshipped  the  "  works 
OF  THEIR  OWN  HANDS.^'  God  Called  them  to  be  a  peculiar 
people ;  and  though  in  a  sense,  they  gloried  in  being  a  cho- 
sen people,  their  spirits  were  too  liberal,  their  sentiments  too 
charitable,  to  arrogate  pretensions  so  exclusive,  bigoted,  and 
sectarian,  that  they  should  not  mingle  with  the  heathen,  and 
tolerate,  and  even  love  their  ways  and  their  gods.  So  in 
the  matter  of  the  Canaanites,  there  was  so  much  benevo- 
lence, or  sympathy,  or  something  else,  which  governed  Is- 
rael, that  she  did  not  execute  the  judgment  and  precept  of 
her  God,  but  disobeyed  Him,  that  she  might  walk  in  her  own 
wavs.  Psalm  cvi.  35-40;  Judges  i.  21,27— 36  ;  Deut. 
vii.'2,  16—26 ;  Judges  ii.  2—14.  And  so  in  her  relations, 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Philistines,  Edomites,  Moa- 
bites,  Ethiopians,  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Egypt,  etcher  be- 
setting and  perpetual  sin  was  self  dependence ;  a  resort  to, 
and  reliance  upon  natural  principles,  resources  and  power ; 
upon  what  was  common  to  her  and  <^  all  the  nations,"  hu- 
man ABILITY.    Trusting  to  numbers,  valor,  and  tactics ;  to 
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the  arts  of  diplomacy,  to  policy,  intrigue^  and  lyings  to 
treaties  with  other  nations,  looking  to  Egypt  and  Assyria 
for  help,  and  renouncing  the  strength  of  Israel,  the  truths 
and  the  grace,  and  the  power  of  her  covenant  God. 

We  must  not  imagine,  because  Scripture  does  not  like 
Popery,  ancieqt  and  modern,  canonise  the  saints  and  record 
the  wonderful  works  of  men,  and  glory  in  the  statistics  of 
human  achievement  in  "doing  good,"  that  therefore  the 
Lord  had  not  at  all  times,  his  chosen  ones.    Though  the 
will  of  man,  under  the  influence  of  a  mere  moral  suasion  of 
objective  motives,  has  always  rejected  the  covenant,  and 
certainly  preferred  the  triangular  dependence,  yet,  there 
was  always  a  remnant  "  according  to  God's  election  of 
grace,"  who  have  waited  for  the  promise  of  mercy,  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  and  for  the  kingdom  of  God.    Luke  ii. 
25  ;  Isaiah  i.  9 ;  Rom.  xi.  1—6  ^  Isaiah  x.  22  ;  Matt.  xv.  43. 
But  as  the  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation, 
Luke  xvii.  20,  so  his  subjects  are  not  ordinarily  a  bustling 
or  a  very  notorious  people ;  hence  they  are  called  "hidden 
ones,"  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  3;  Col.  iii.  3,  and  of  the  seven  thou- 
sand whom  he  had  resetv^d  to  himself  in  the  days  of  Elijah, 
not  one  it  seems,  had  done  enough  to  make  himself  manifest 
to  the  prophet,  and  nothing  is  recorded  of  the  great  things 
which  they  did  ;  but  the  negative  fact,  that  they  had  "  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  nor  kissed  hint.    Rom.  xi.  3 — 6  ; 
1  Kings  xix.  10—19.     The  eleventh  chapter  to  the  He- 
brews, teaches  that  the  annals  of  the  faithful  tell  mostly  of 
their  sufferings,  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  them,  and  of  his 
wonderful  works  in  them,  and  by  them. 

In  our  times  and  country,  we  would  iipagine  great  im^ 
provements,  or  great  defects  in  the  Church,  for  little  is  heard 
of  the  goodness,  grace,  long  suflering  and  forbearance  of 
God  toward  her.  There  would  seem  to  be  but  little  room  for 
the  exercise  even  of  Divine  mercy ;  for  the  Church  behaves 
so  well  and  has  made  such  improvements  in  principle,  and 
has  achieved  so  much  in  glorious  results,  that  she  seems 
rather  in  the  attitude  of  a  patron  of  the  Divine  system,  a 
royal  ally,  who  is  aiding  the  King  of  kings  by  her  subsi-> 
dies  and  her  men  in  subduing  his  enemies,  and  extending 
the  lines  and  dominions  of  his  kingdom,  and  by  no  means 
herself  a  subject,  or  in  any  sense  hostile  to  his  principles  or 
supremacy.  Whatever  may  be  inconsiderately  said  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  few  would  avow  in  terms  that  christians 
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now  are  more  spiritual,  ho]y,  or  devoted,  than  those  gather- 
ed into  the  Church  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  But  we  do 
not  find  them  eulogising  each  other,  or  the  churches  for 
their  ^^o^  and  wtmdorful  works.  They  are  sometimes 
commended  for  theij^  faith  and  doctrine  ;  but  now  ci^oc- 
trine  is  repudiated  and  <<  doing  good,"  and  especially  in  some 
new  and  effectual  way,  is  the  only  thing  that  is  tolerated. 
Do  they  call  upon  their  inventions  to  which  they  offer  in- 
cense ?  Jereh.  xt  13*  Do  they  in  fact  sacrifice  to  the  '<  net 
that  ca/eAe«,"  and  the  <'  drag  that  gathers  them  in  ?"  Habk. 
i.  15,  16.  Was  there  ever  such  an  incomparable  Church 
since  the  world  began,  as  the  present  republican  and  Amer- 
ican Church?  We  hear  nothing  of  her  sins,  or  the  sins  of 
her  people;  the  heart  is  all  riffht,  and  all  she  wants  is  work 
and  increase  of  money  and  of  men  I  The  apostles  of  Jesus 
were  sinful  men ;  and  they  record  the  sins  of  each  other 
and  of  the  churches ;  the  disputes  among  the  disciples  who 
should  be  the  greatest ;  their  unbelief,  their  desertion  and 
denial  of  Christ,  their  indwelling  sin.  Romans  chap.  vii. 
The  churches  are  reproved  for  their  immoralities  and  here- 
sies ;  we  read  of  the  sins  of  Ananias  and  Saphira ;  of  the 
murmurings  of  the  Grecians  and  Hebrews;  of  the  contro- 
versies about  the  doctrine  of  Moses  at  Antioch,  Acts  xv. ; 
of  the  wrangling  and  contentions  of  the  Corinthians  about 
their  ministers,  of  their  litigious  and  fraudulent  propen- 
sities. I  Cor.  vi.  7,  8  ;  of  their  disorderly  proceedings  ;  1 
Cor.  xiv.  23 ;  of  their  disgraceful  and  beastly  practices  ; 
1  Cor,  xi.  21 ;  of  their  bitterness,  strife,  and  divisions ; 
James  iii.xiv. ;  Qall.  v.  15;  of  the  miserable  work  of  the 
heretical  teachers  ;  I  Cor.  iii.  10 — 15  ;  of  the  calumnies  of 
their  ton&^ues,  and  of  their  mean  and  lazy  propensities  ;  2 
Thes.  iii.~  10,  11 ;  of  their  vile  sensualities,  and  even  of  the 
enmity  of  some  within  the  pale  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  PhiL 
iii.  18,  19.  Paul  expected  no  perfection  among  the  breth- 
ren at  Corinth  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  20,  21 ;  and  whatever  of  good 
is  in  the  Church  is  ascribed  to  the  leaven  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ ;  2  Cor.  il—vi.  1  JwL  iii.  9  ;  2  Jud.  vi.  9  ;  Acts  ii, 
42;  Rom.  vi.  17, 18. 

Is  the  kingdom  of  God  located  in  this  world  7  and  does 
it  concern  mainly  things  seen  and  temporal  ?  Is  t  b  e  per- 
fection of  man,  morally,  socially,  intellectually,  politically, 
the  object,  scope,  and  end,  of  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God? 
Is  it  to  ameliorate  the  condition,  to  enlightea  the  minds,  to 
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cultivate  the  sentiments,  and  to  civilize  the  barbarism  of  the 
heathen,  that  Jesus  shed  his  blood  ?  Is  this  the  good  to  be 
effected  f  The  evils  to  be  remedied,  then,  are  not  sin,  but 
some  of  its  temporal  effects,  ignorance,  immoralities,  drun- 
kenness, poverty,  sickness,  etc.  and  if  these  are  the  evils, 
then  the  good  to  be  done  is  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of 
letters,  polite  literature,  and  the  science  of  morals;  to  promote 
temperance,  relieve  the  poor  and  the  sick,  etc.,  and  the  best 
])eople  are  those  who  give  the  most  money  to  build  |K)or 
houses,  hospitals,  infirmaries,  monasteries,  nunneries,  etc., 
and  we  are  animated  by  the  very  soul  of  popery  ! 

But  to  return  ;  at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jews 
were  confidently  looking  for  their  Messiah,  the  son  of  David ; 
but  the  general  expectation  was  of  a  deliverer  from  the  Ro- 
man yoke,  and  not  from  the  bondage  and  dominion  of  sin 
and  Satan,  Acts  xiii.  22,  23  ;  Luke  ii.  25  ;  Matt.  ii.  2 ;  and 
although  John  the  Baptist  preached  not  the  kingdom  of 
Judahy  but  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  Jesus  preached  the 
kingdom  of  God,  Mark  i.  14 ;  yet  so  slow  of  heart  were  men 
to  believe  and  understand,  that  even  afler  his  resurrection, 
his  own  disciples  asked  him  if  he  would  then  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel!  Acts  i.  6.  The  New  Testament  is  a 
divine  revelation  of  the  true  principles,  character,  and  con- 
stitution of  ^Ac  kingdom  of  God  ;  a  solution  of  the  great 
mystery  of  godliness.  Col.  i.  26 — 29  ;  Eph.  iii.  9,  10 ;  a  tes- 
timony concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman.  Gen.  iii.  15  ;  1 
John  iii.  8 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25 ;  concerning  the  seed  of  Abraham^ 
Gal.  iii.  16 ;  and  the  nature  of  the  promised  inheritance^ 
Col.  i.  12  ;  Heb.  ix.  15  ;  1  Peter  i.  5 ;  Acts  xxvi.  18 ;  Rom. 
vi.  23  ;  Gal.  iv.  7;  Titus  i.  2  ;  concerning  the  son  of  Da- 
vid and  the  Son  of  God,  Luke  i.  32;  2  Sam.  vii.  12 — 18  ; 
Rom.  i.  1 — 4 ;  Acts  xiii.  22 — 24.  From  which  we  learn 
that  all  the  promises,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have 
respect  to  Christ  and  their  fulfilment  in  him,  2  Cor.  i.  20. 
That  He  is  the  seed,  the  inheritance,  the  King,  the  blessing, 
the  unspeakable  gift :  and  that  in  Him  only  can  sinners  be 
blessed  with  reconciliation  to  God  and  eternal  life,  John  x. 
28 ;  and  xvii.  2,  3 ;  Rom.  v.  21 ;  1  John  i.  2 ;  Tit.  iii.  7 ;  1 
John  ii.  25 ;  Jude  21 ;  1  John  v.  11,  20.  We  see  there- 
fore Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  focal  point,  to  whom  all  the  rays 
of  light  and  life  converge,  which  are  reflected  from  Moses, 
the  prophets  and  the  Psalms,  John  y.  46 ;  Luke  xxiv.  24. 

When  He  came  he  taught  the  nature  of  the  blebsino  ; 
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and  to  this  end  he  taught  the  import  of  the  wrath  and  curse 
of  God  upon  the  human  race  as  sinners  ;  John  xvii.  2,  6, 9, 
12,14,20,21,25,26;  Lukexiii.  23— 30;  Matt.  xiii.  37— 44 ; 
Joha  viii.  44 ;  1  John  iii.  8 ;  Matt.  xxv.  31 — 46 ;  Luke  xvi. 
19—31 ;  John  viii.  21—24  ;  Matt.  x.  28,  33— xvi.  25, 26— 
xxiii.  13-15,  33;  Mark  viii.  38— ix.  43-49— xvi.  15,  16; 
Luke  xiii.  3 — xiv.  27 ;  John  v.  28, 29 — xv.  6  ;  of  the  great 
damnation  and  of  the  great  salvation^  aud  so  his  forerun^ 
ner,  Matt.  iii.  7 — 13 ;  and  so  his  apostles,l  Peter  iii.19-20 — 
iv.l7, 18;  2Peterii.  1,3-5,9,12,17— iii.;  Rom. ii. 3-11— 
ix.  20-24 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16— v.  10,  11 ;  Phil.  iii.  18,  19 ; 
2  Thes.  i.  6-10 ;  Col.  iii.  6 ;  Heb.  x.  26-31.  It  was  the 
iruik  m  relation  to  unseen  but  eternal  realities ;  it  was  the 
cloc/riyie  of  Christ  which  He  and  his  apostles  preached  as 
the  only  key  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  John  x.  9 — iii.  36 — 
vi.  47;  Mark  xvi.  16— i.  14 ;  Matt.  iv.  23;  John  vi.  63,68— 
xvii.  8;  Acts  v.  20 — ^xi.  14.  The  only  door  of  hope  and  life, 
Matt.  X.  9 ;  John  xiv.  6  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19  ;  Heb.  ii.  17. 

The  peculiar  blessedness  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is, 
that  by  it  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light,  2  Tim. 
i.  10;  Ttius  i.  2,  3;  Cnl.  i.  26;  Matt.  xiii.  11.  We  find 
tliat  the  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness,  peace,  joy,  power, 
Rom.  xiv.  17  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  20 ;  1  Thes.  i.  5.  This  kingdom 
is  not  an  empire  established  on  a  system  of  constitutional 
sympathies,  moral  suasion,  natural  susceptibilites,  mental 
pathology  or  intellectual  dynamics,  nor  upon  results  of  any 
human  estimates,  rational  or  passionate,  as  the  above  scrip- 
tures prove,  and  Jesus  will  reign  a  king  till  he  subdues  all  the 
enemies  of  his  kingdom  and  people,  the  devil,  the  world,  the 
flesh,  sin  and  hell.  Psalm  ex.  1  ;  Acts  ii.  36 ;  Heb.  x.  11 ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  25  ;  to  God  alone,  therefore,  belongs  the  kingdom^ 
the  power^  and  the  glory.  The  doctrine  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  in  respect  to  the  redemption  and  the  Redeemer,  and 
especially  of  his  royal,  prophetic  and  priestly  oflice.<»,  is  the 
very  Gospel  itself,  and  blot  out  what  is  written  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  darkness,  and  death,  and  consumins:  fire,  2  Cor. 
iv.  6 ;  John  i.  9 ;  Heb.  xii.  29 ;  John  iii.  36— viii.  12.  The 
spirit  of  prophecy  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  Rev.  xix.  10 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  27— xviii.  31 ;  Acts  xiii.  29  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  2.  The 
distinctive  mark  of  the  true  disciple  is  an  ear  to  hear,  a 
heart  to  love,  and  a  will  to  obey  the  doctrine  or  the  words 
of  Christ,  John  x,  3-5, 14, 26, 27— xvii.  8 ;  2  John  ix.    This 
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doctrine  is  the  voe^ns  of  all  (godliness,  Isaiah  liii.  11 ;  2  Peter 
i.  3;  it  has  been  received  from  the  beginning  of  the  world; 
Qod  has  been  honored  and  glorified,  and  men  have  been 
hnn^bled,  abased  and  blessed,  for  the  light  of  the  saint  so 
shines  before  men  that  they  seeing  his  good  tvorks,  glorify 
his  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  Matt.  v.  16 ;  and  where  1^ 
true  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  grace  has  been  rejected' and 
despised,  men  have  been  left  to  judicittl  blindness,  reprobacy 
and  unbelief,  and  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  devils,  2  Thes. 
ii.  10-13.  Satan  is  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  Eph.  ii. 
2 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Rev.  xii.  9. 

Jesus  went  about  every  where  teaching  the  doctrine  of  his 
kingdom,  concerning  which  men  always  have,  naturally,- 
ainazinj^ly  false  and  fatal  conceptions  ;  and  it  was  the  great 
work  of  his  apostles,  and  the  leading  object  of  the  ministerial 
institution,  to  preach  the  doctrine  odh^  kingdom  of  God. 
Notice  in  the  following  Scriptures  the  testimony  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  concerning  the  kingdom.  Matt.  iv.  23  ; 
vi.  10,33;  Mark  xi.  10— i v.  11;  Luke  viii.  1 — ^xii.  32; 
John  iii.  3,  5^ — xviii.  36 ;  Acts  i.  3 — xix.  8 — xiv.  22.  Read 
also  the  following  testinK>nies  as  to  the  Kino  himself,  John 
i.  49,  50;  Rom.  x.  8,  9;  Luke  xvi.  16— xxiv.  47;  1 
Cor.  i.  23  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  5  ;  Galatians  i.  16 ;  Acts  xi.  20 — 
X.  36.  And  in  an  age  of  general  apostacy  from  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  when  men  will  not  endure 
sound  doctrine,  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  atopic  of  contempt  and  scorn  to  the  wise  and 
the  scribe,  and  is  the  '<  song  of  the  fool  and  the  drunkard," 
at  such  a  time  we  refer  the  serious  rieader  to  the  following 
Scriptures  as  a  testimony  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  as  to  the 
danger  oi false  doctrine^  Matt.  vii.  16 — xxiv.  4, 6, 11 — xviii. 
7 ;  Mark  xiii.  22,  23 ;  Eph.  v.  6— iv.  14 ;  Luke  xvii.  1 ;  2 
Cor.  xi.  5,  13,  15  ;  Col.  ii.  4, 8,  18  ;  1  John  iv.  1— ii.  18  ;  2 
John  7— 12  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1— vi.  3 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  18 ;  Jude  18 ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  19  ;  2  Peter  iii.  17;  2  Thes.  ii.  3  ;  Eph.  iv.  14 ; 
Heb.  xiii.  9 ;  Gal.  i.  1-10 ;  Rev.  ii.  15.  We  see  it  was  not 
only  the  great  work  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  to  warn  the  Churches  of 
damnable  heresies  and  doctrines  of  devils.  But  with  some 
in  this  enlightened  age,  the  very  word  doctrine  is  met  with  a 
sneer — there  is  ^^  no  differences^ — we  are  all  orthodox,  and  the 
philosophy  of  explanation  is  an  art  of  the  modern  magicians 
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of  Egypt,  who  by  their  encbantiuents  can  fuse  into  6n'e  ho- 
mogeneous mass  the  most  discordant  and  heterogeneous 
materials. 

The  primitive  Church  directed  her  labors  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  among  the  nations ;  which 
doctrine  has  always  been  opposed  not  only  by  the  openly 
profane,  but  most  bitterly  by  the  chief  priests  of  Judaism 
and  Paganism,  the  Pharisees  and  Saducees  from  the  time 
of  Caiaphas  and  Herod  even  unto  this  day,  Math.xxvi.3,4; 
Mark  iii.  6  ;  John  vii.  7. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  Christian  religion 
had  spread  over  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire and  also  to  the  North  and  West.  Among  idolaters  and 
polytheists,  it  might  have  enjoyed  the  general  toleration. 
But  as  they  "  could  not  drink  of  the  cup  of  Christ  and  the 
cup  o{  devils,"  1  Cor.  x.  21,  Christians  testified  against  all 
other  religions  as  sinful  and  abominable. 

It  was  this  want  of  charity,  this  exchisiveness,  this  secta- 
rianism that  was  one  cause  of  provoking  the  oppositions, 
persecutions  and  deaths  which  they  were  called  and  blessed 
to  endure,  Matt.  v.  44 ;  Acts  v.  41. 

Constantine  consolidated  the  Church  and  united  it  to  the 
state,  and  henceforth  she  becomes  prominent  on  the  theatre 
of  action  as  a  power  of  this  world,  and  her  leading  object  is 
seen  to  be  to  proselyte  all  natio7is.  The  power  of  money, 
of  superstition,  of  the  sword,  the  combination  of  all  natural 
power  and  influence  moral,  intellectual,  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal, when  within  .her  grasp,  has  been  made  tributary  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Church  for  universal  empire.  This  was 
felt  to  be  the  object  of  her  Divine  institution,  and  to  this 
end  all  her  enersries  have  been  directed.  So  powerful  was 
this  sentiment,  that  it  became  a  general  principle  of  belief 
and  action  among  Christian  nations,  "  that  it  was  not  only 
a  right  but  a  duty,  to  reduce  to  obedience  for  the  sake  of 
conversion,  every  people  who  were  not  Christians.  To 
make  war  upon  infidels,  was  for  many  years,  a  conspicuous 
part  of  European  public  law ;"  and  these  sentiments  pre- 
vailed, not  only  amon^  the  ignorant,  superstitious  and 
fanatic,  but  exerted  their  influence  over  such  men  as  Gro- 
tius,  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Bacon.  Kent  Com.  i.  10,  11. 

The  labor  of  the  Church  has  not  been  directed  alone  to 
the  extension  of  her  empire  without,  but  also  to  increase 
the  power  and  practise  of  religion  within  her  pale.    At  one 
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time  asceticism  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  under  the  opera^ 
tion  of  the  *' voluntary  principle"  those  who  aimed  at  special 
sanctity,  have  been  directed  to  celibacv,  fastings,  prayers, 
charities  and  speciaT  efforts  of  self-denial  in  "  doing  good ;" 
while  others  were  sent  with  the  recluses  and  anchorites  into 
the  caves  and  dens  of  the  wilderness,  among  the  wild  beasts, 
Mark  i.  13,  and  taught  to  abandon  their  earthly  possessions 
to  the  Church  for  pious  uses ;  to  renounce  the  world  and  its 
affairs ;  to  shun  association  and  contact  with  man,  as  a 
moral  contamination,  and  to  overcome  the  carna^  mind  by 
abjuring  flesh  and  wine  and  all  pleasant  food,  and  subsisting 
upon  roots  and  water  ;  and  this  was  at  one  time  the  form  of 
ministration,  by  the  Church,  of  life  and  sanctification  to  the 
soul  by  the  mortification,  starvation  and  nakedness  of  the 
body.  At  another  time  all  virtue  and  good  works  consist 
in  extensive  and  most  laborious,  costly  and  painful  pilgrim- 
ages ;  and  then  again  penitential  tears,  with  works  of  suf- 
fering penance,  wash  away  sin  ;  and  the  voluntary  principle 
is  in  active  and  efficient  exercise  in  inventions  of  austerities 
and  torments  the  most  severe  and  excruciating  that  the 
wretched  devotee  might  be  made  partaker  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  Again  ^  the  establishment  of  benevolent  institu- 
tions becomes  the  queen  of  Heaven,  Jer.  xliv.  17 — 20,  and 
the  "  voluntary  principle"  and  the  "new  philosophy,"  (as 
it  was  called)  were  eagerly  adopted  by  a  crowd  of  proselytes. 
The  old  castles,  bulwarks  and  stl-ong  holds  of  feudal  and 
ruffian  times  are  associated  with  monasteries  and  nunneries: 
there  is  the  visor  and  the  sword ;  here  the  cowl  and  the 
veil;  there  revelry,  dancing,  the  song  profane  and  evil 
works;  here  are  meanings,  and  prayers,  and  vigils,  and 
matins,  and  fastings,  and  prodigies  "  doing  good."  These 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  day  afforded  an  asylum  for 
all  who  were  sick  of  the  world  and  a  cold  and  formal  re- 
ligion, and  whose  zeal  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  an  abandonment  of  the  world  and  an  exclusive  devotion 
to  God. 

Again,  societies  are  the  idols  of  the  day,  and  the  "  volun- 
tary principle"  promises,  by  special  efforts,  and  the  honor  of 
felicitous  combinations,  to  achieve  the  most  glorious  re- 
sults. And  so  societies,  and  orders,  military,  mendicant, 
benevolent,  reformatory  and  others  spring  up,  which  are 
devoted,  organised,  drilled  and  appointed,  to  some  special 
effort  of  ^^  doing  good."    There  are  knights,  teutonic  and 
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templars  and  of  the  hospital ;  there  are  friars  and  monks, 
Benedictine,  Franciscan,  Dominician  and  others.]  The 
*'  voluntary  principle"  was  too  gallant  and  popular  to  over- 
look the  ladies ;  and  so  they  haa  also  their  societies  and  be- 
nevolent institutions ;  there  were  the  Ursulines,  the  nuns  of 
St.  Benedict,  of  the  Hospital,  of  St.  Dominic,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  others.  Special  efforts,  societies  and  orders, 
succeeding  one  another  as  corruption  or  reform  within  or 
without  required  and  demanded. 

The  Church  with  materaal  tenderness  and  liberality,  un- 
willing needlessly  to  wound  the  feelings,  or  offend  the  pre- 
judices of  Jew  or  Gentile  adopted  into  her  worship  some  of 
tlie  unessential  ceremonies,  and  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  and 
Pagan  religions,  and  exhausted  the  powers  of  man  to  have 
her  ceremonials  imposing,  solemn,  affecting  and  awful.  AH 
that  genius  and  skill  could  effect  by  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  music,  were  seen  and  heard  within  the  Chris- 
tian temples ;  where  also  superstition  with  her  infernal  spells, 
enchantments  and  charms  was  working  miracles  in  conver- 
sion and  sanctification,  with  her  pictures,  statues,  relics  and 
bones. 

The  Church  not  only  ^eld  the  keys  of  the  inquisition  and 
of  purgatory,  but  was  tlie  sole  depository  of  those  of  the 
kins^dom  of  heaven.  Her  clergy  must  be  wholly  devoted, 
soul  and  body  to  her  service,  and  therefore  no  alliance  or 
obligation,  matrimonial  or  civil  is  tolerated  that  would  in- 
terfere with  this  exclusive  devotion  to  religion.  The  pow- 
er of  money  has  never  been  overlooked  by  the  Church,  and 
at  one  time  a  large  part  of  all  the  treasures  of  Europe  were 
at  her  feet.  The  sole  interpreter  of  Scripture,  the  truth  can 
only  be  heard  from  her  mouth,  and  the  written  word  is  no 
better  than  a  snare  for  souls,  without  her  oracular  and  in- 
fallible interpretation.  Her  power  in  the  sacraments  is  not 
only  efficacious  to  communicate  or  withhold  ^race,  but  her 
indulgence  is  plenary,  and  her  absolution  sealed  in  Heaven. 
With  these  organizations  and  elements  of  power  of  <^  doing 

Jrood,"  what  has  the  Romish  Church  by  these  means  efectea 
or  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  ?  True  she  has  planted  t^e  ban- 
ner of  the  cross  at  her  missionary  stations  among  every 
tongue,  and  nation,  and  people  ;  but  her  conquests  are  for 
herself,  and  her  kingdom  is  located  in  this  world.  Her  in- 
fluence has  been  extended  for  centuries  in  favour  of  learning, 
TODiaiitj  and  civilization.    She  sends  men  and  money  to 
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every  creature ;  but  where  we  ask,  where  is  the  gospel  ot 
Jesus  !  where  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ?  where  7 

And  DOW  who  does  not  see  that  this  whole  array  of  means, 
measures,  machinery,  and  conquests  is  the  result  oi unbelief 
and  a  renunciation  or  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  that  it  is 
the  working  oianti  Christ  ?  2  Thes.  ii.  3—13.  The  natu- 
ral effect  of  the  "voluntary  principle"  and  the  triangle  of  hu- 
manity. This  history  is  not  of  a  struggle  between  the 
"  flesh  and  the  spirit,"  but  flesh  and  fljesh.  Church  power 
and  state  power.  Episcopal  and  papal  warfares,  the  quar- 
rels, of  the  popedom  and  the  Empire,  among  the  rivals  for 
the  See^  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  ;  a 
history  of  the  bulls  and  interdicts  of  Popes  and  of  the  resis- 
tance or  submission  of  kings. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  this  spirit  of  anti^Christ  is  con- 
fined to  Roman  Popery,  the  same  spirit  works  ai^d  always 
has  in  every  visible  Church  ;  though  in  the  Roman  it  has 
been  more  manifested  and  revealed.  2  Thes.  ii.  8.  Look 
at  the  history  of  the  Protestants  on  the  continent ;  of  Pres- 
byterianism in  Scotland;  of  Episcopacy  in  England  and 
Scotland  under  James  and  the  Charleses  \  of  Congregation- 
alism under  Cromwell.  See  the  dissenters  fleeing  them- 
selves from  religious  persecution,  and  ask  the  QuaKer  and 
the  Baptist  how  they  fare  under  puritanical  domination. 
It  signifies  nothing  to  say  that  the  power  of  the  Church  has 
among  Protestants  been  exerted  in  favor  of  dvil  liberty ; 
sometimes  it  has,  sometimes  not ;  but  the  principle  is 
wrong.  The  rule  that  justifies  the  puritans  in  their  politi- 
cal compact  to  sustain  Cromwell,  the  commonwealth  and 
independency  will  sanction  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
when  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  the  principles  of  the  hu- 
man triangle  reign  in  the  Church,  we  have  nothing- ^t/nrfa- 
mentally  better  at  work  than  the  patriotism  of  Catahne  and 
the  religion  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  When  the  Chrirch 
is  upon  this  basis,  she  has  "  no  king  but  Caesar." 

We  deem  it  wholly  superfluous  to  attempt  a  description 
of  the  doings  and  glorious  results  of  the  American  Church. 
Her  zeal  in  giving  thefn  notoriety  has  not  been  surpassed 
by  her  zeal  for  any  thing  else.  We  need  not  therefore  dis- 
course of  her  new  discoveries,  her  new  philosophy  of  ex- 
planations and  of  nullifications,  her  new  combinations  and 
mstitutions,  of  the  omnipotence  of  her  numerous  abstractions 
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and  of  hec  ^ctreme  and  self  denying  devotion  in  ''doing 
good/'  of  her  temperance  principle,  snbmission  principle, 
olition  principle,  pacific  principle,  fulminating  principle, 
financial  principle ;  and  other  voluntary  principles. 

From  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  triangular  principles  in 
thfe  Church,  we  have  seen  her  sin  in  all  times  of  apostacy 
to  be  that  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat^to  maintain  her  own 
independence,  sovereignty  and  dominion  ;  she  corrupts  the 
true  worship,  she  rejects  the  temple,  and  order,  and  word  of 
God  as  her  only  infallahle  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  to 
tnake  way  for  hei"  own  idols  and  devices  ;  she  removes  the 
priests  and  Levites,  (those  whom  God  alone  calls  to  his  ser< 
vi6e,)  and  raises  up  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  who 
will  serve  her  in  all  her  abominations.  1  Kings  xii.  25 — 33, 
The  chief  priests,  pharisees,  and  rulers  of  the  people  always 
reason  thus,  *^  If  we  let  Him  alone  the  Romans  shall  come 
and  take  away  both  ot/r  place  and  nation,"  Jer.  xi.  47,48. 
Our  offices,  &ur  itiduence,  our  preferments,  and  our  author- 
ity. 


Art.  ni. — Slavery  and  Abolitionism^ 

No.L 

It  was  not  at  first,  and  is  not  now  the  object  of  this  ex* 
citembnt  to  establish  any  principle  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  slaveiry :  foron  that  subject,  there  was  essentially  but  one 
opihioD.  This  the  abolition  publications  abundantly  show. 
Dot  only  tyy  the  records  they  furnish  of  the  views  of  the  most 
efilighteneid  and  influential  individuals  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent age,  bift  by  the  drift  and  purport  of  their  contents  gener- 
ally. The  only  question  alK>ut  which  any  material  differ- 
ente  of  opinion  was,  •'  How  shall  thc^vil  of  slavery  bo  re- 
moved ?"  This  question  involved  and  still  involves  a  varie* 
ty  of  considerations,  moral,  political,  civil  and  social;  and 
it  is  no  further  settled  nor  any  nearer  being  settled  in  the 
minds  of  intelligent,  sober  and  conscientious  men,  than  it 
was  serveral  yeiars  ago.  The  abolitionists  indeed,  regardless 
of  these  considerations,  dictate  a  sununary  and  exclusiyo 
tiidAe  of  iisposing  of  the  subject ;  and  sot  only  deaounce 
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and  condemn  all  who  do  not  adopt  their  doctrine,  but  threat- 
en to  give  it  speedy  and  triumphant  effect  by  subverting  or 
revolutionizing  the  governments  both  of  church  and  state, 
by  the  power  of  the  press,  of  ogitation,  of  the  ballot  box, 
and  of  something  further  if  necessary. 

Their  real  object,  under  color  of  sympathy  for  the  slaves 
in  the  Southern  States,  is  to  gratify  their  own  fanatical  pro- 
pensities, and  to  kindle  a  flame  of  passion  at  the  north,  out 
of  which  their  audacious  selfishness  and  ambition  may  be 
supported,  and  their  power  rendered  conspicuous  and  for- 
midable by  the  control  of  associated  followers,  voters,  and 
peradventure,  in  the  end,  fighters. 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  their  publications,  must 
be  sufficiently  aware  that  the  whole  scope  of  their  proceed- 
ings is  fanatical  and  insurrectionary.  Witness  their  inces- 
sant appeals  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  excitable,  the  rest- 
less, the  ignorant,  deludea  and  reckless  portions  of  the  com- 
munity; their  bold  and  unscrupulous  denunciation  and  rid- 
icule of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers,  politicians,  literary 
and  professional  men,  and  of  all  classes  and  descriptions  of 
men  who  stand  aloof  from  their  headlong  course,  and  favor 
any  other  scheme  but  theirs  ;  and  their  mcendiary  attempts 
to  excite  the  feelings  and  mould  the  sentiments  of  their  fol- 
lowers in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  every  kind  of  gov- 
ernment, and  of  those  sacred  and  social  institutions  by  which 
licentiousness  and  depravity  are  restrained.  Witness  the 
whole  aspect  of  their  undertaking  and  proceedings  ;  the  de- 
mand of  individuals  at  the  north  upon  the  government  and 
people  of  the  South,  of  instant  and  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion upon  pain  of  whatever  consequences  may  follow  the 
enforcement  of  such  demand ;  their  disgusting  egotism  and 
odious  adulation  of  each  other ;  their  boasts  of  persecution 
and  martyrdom  ;  and  their  blustering  claims  of  an  onward 
progress — ^namely  a  progress  in  deluding  the  imaginations, 
excitmg  the  passions,  and  collecting  the  money  of  new  re- 
cruits. Witness  their  disagreements,  suspicions  and  denun- 
ciations of  each  other;  their  opposing  creeds,  their  rival 
prints,  their  quarrels,  in  short,  about  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
and  the  honors  and  powers  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  scramble  and 
tumult  of  their  crusade. 

What  have  they  accomplished  better  or  differentfrom  the 
things  indicated  above  ?  And  pursuing  the  same  course, 
what  else  is  it,  in  the  nature  of  things,  possible  for  them  to 
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accomplish  )  When  they  comrnenced  their  efforts,  0£  move- 
meat  was  in  progress  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
similar  to  that  by  which  slavery  had  bsen  abolished  in  the 
Eastern  and  middle  States.  That  movement  was  arrested 
by  their  exciting  and  violent  proceedings.  Have  they  ben* 
efitted  the  condition  or  prospects  of  the  slaves  in  these  states 
or  elsewhere?  Is  it  possible  to  account  for  their  proceed- 
ings except  on  grounds  above  referred  to  ?  Does  any  ra- 
tional man  deem  their  scheme  practicable  after  what  they 
have  done,  and  under  their  system  of  measures,  without 
such  revolution  and  violence  as  will  destroy  both  white  and 
blacks. 

We  said  that  the  abolitionists  had  neither  established  nor 
attempted  to  establish  any  new  political  principle  with  re- 
^rd  to  the  nature  or  effects  of  slavery.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  most  industrious  in  circulating  the  opinions 
ofdistin^uished  divines  and  statesmen,  both  at  the  north 
and  souui  who  had  given  one  concurrent  sentiment  on  the 
subject  before  abolitionism  commenced.  Indeed  we  believe 
that  there  was  entire  unanimity  on  this  subject  at  £he  north 
ten  years  ago,  and  at  the  south  the  difference  was  more  as 
to  the  means  or  practicability  of  removing  theevil  than  any 
doubt  as  to  its  nature.  The  present  generation  found  sla- 
very existing  in  its  strength,  interwoven  with  their  fornis  of 
government,  so  intimately  connected  with  all  their  social 
relations,  that  any  sudden  removal  of  it  would  have  been 
impossible  or  fatal.  Immediate  emancipation  like  that 
which  England  had  effected  in  her  colonies,  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  states  governments  whose  jurisdiction  alone 
extended  to  this  subject,  even  could  they  have  construed 
their  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  of  their  citizens 
the  relinquishment  of  such  an  amount  of  property,  had  like 
England  no  equivalent  to  bestow  in  return.  But  at  the 
south  no  man  contended  that  it  was  right  to  introduce  sla- 
very to  any  country  on  any  pretext  whatever,  much  less 
that  it  was  right  to  reduce  a  fellow  beinc^  to  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. On  the  contrary,  although  their  fortunes  and  political 
influence  in  the  union  depended  to  so  great  an  extent  on 
the  existence  of  slavery,  several  of  the  southern  states  were 
preparing  to  take  the  same  stand  with  New  England  and 
the  middle  states,  though  at  a  far  greater  sacrifice.  Virgin- 
ia was  just  on  the  eve  of  passing  a  bill  which  provided  for 
gradual  emancipation  of  her  slaves.    Other  southern  gov- 
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erncoents  would  soon  have  ooodelled  their  inslitutioDs  j^" 
-cording  to  their  views  of  political  justice. 

Politicians  and  philanthropists  were  beconung  of  one 
^opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  removing  slavery ;  the  only 
question  was,  how  shall  it  be  effected.  Lni9edi|ito  «i^anci<- 
pation  was  out  of  the  question  as  it  was  beyond  the  powers 
LoCh  of  the  states  and  the  general  government.  Besides  a 
great  and  radical  change  of  sentiments  as  to  its  safety,  must 
have  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  for  it.  The  only 
'question  was  what  scheme  of  gradual  emancipation  wa» 
most  promising,  and  the  qpestioa  was  awakening  no  scqall- 
interest  at  the  south. 

But  just  at  this  crisis  abolitionism  makes  its  appearance. 
^Societies  and  combinations  are  formed  in  the  middle  and- 
northorn  states  to  affect  the  legislation  and  change  the  polit- 
ical institutions  of  neighboring  states. 

We  contend  for  the  full  liberty  of  the  press,  but  where 
societies  and  combitiations  with  immense  funds,  numerous 
agents,  ^nd  extensive  power  over  the  press  aie  formed  for 
Che  express  purpose  of  affecting  legislation  and  changing  the 
framework  of  government  by  ceaseless  agitation,  we  believe 
Chat  they  are  wholly  of  an  insurrectionary  character  and 
inconsistent  with  the  peace,  stability,  or  even  durability  of 
government.  This  has  been  evinced  to  some  extent  in 
England  and  on  a  pretty  large  scale  in  this  country.  Abo- 
litionism inslantly  paralysed  the  efforts  of  southern  philan- 
thropists and  legislators  in  behalf  of  the  .slaves.  But  did  it 
succeed  ?  Far  from  it.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  mere 
question  of  immediate  emancipation  as  compared  with  grad^ 
ual  where  it  gained  a  hearing,  did  not  excite  much  interest, 
and  sonaethinff  exciting  was  required, to  direct  attention 
to  it  It  was  found  necessary  to  assert  an  authority  over  the 
conscience  where  the  Bible  had  left  it  free,  and  immediately 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  was  pronounced  to  be  sin- 
ful, and  its  continuance  under  whatever  circumstances  was 
placed  on.  the  same  footing  as  thereon  tinned  cohabitation  of 
parties  living  in;  an  adulterous  intercourse  and  an  immedi- 
ate separation  was  urged  upon  the  same  principle. 

This  assumption  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  relation  has 
served  its  turn,  it  has  been  the  ground  not  for  kind  addres- 
ses to  the  conscience  of  the  slaveholder,  but  for  applying  to 
him  the  most  insulting  and  opprobrious  epithets,  lor  excit- 
ing against  him  the  woirst  passions  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
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community.  He  has  been  assailed  wholly  with  ridicule 
contempt  and  abuse.  As  if  a  dozen  republics  could  be 
awed  into  submission  by  an  artificial  storm  of  wrath  excited 
and  kept  up  by  a  few  individuals  at  the  north. 

It  is  odds  but  that  a^reat  society  possessed  of  great  funds, 
though  clothed  with  the  most  extensive  powers,  will  find 
them  too  small  to  compass  the  high  ends  at  which  it  will 
soon  venture  to  aim.  The  temperance  society  had  well 
nigh  pronounced  the  observance  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
supper  itself  as  Christ  instituted  it  an  act  of  sin  ;  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  members  consider  it  so.  They  ventured 
to  interdict  the  use  of  wine  with  as  stern  an  authority  as 
Mahomet  himself.  Now  it  is  this  attempt  at  domination  over 
the  conscience  where  the  Bible  has  left  it  free  that  we  shalt 
attempt  to  oppose.  We  think  that  the  volume  of  inspira- 
tion is  a  book  pure  enough  for  any  man  that  is  at  all  reason- 
able in  his  demands  ;  and  should  it  be  thought  to  come  short 
we  still  object  to  any  combinaftion  of  men  however  philan^ 
thropic,  in  their  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Bible  alone  should  bind  the  conscience.  We 
grant  that  in  thousands  of  cases,  individuals  may  see  their 
situation  and  circumstances  tor  be  such  as  to  justify  and  re- 
quire an  immediate  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  and  render 
it  highly  sinful  in  them  to  lail  to  do  it ;  yet  we  contend  that 
it  is  an  affair  altogether  between  God  and  their  own  con- 
sciences.  .  No  society,  no  church  has  a  right  to  interfere. 
We  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Bible  does  not  pronounce 
the  relation  itself  to  be  sinful,  that  it  leaves  it  tq  the  con- 
scietiee  of  the  Christian  to  interpret  the  great  law  of  love, 
and  the  state  to  consult  a  wise,  benevolent  and  just  policy, 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  emancipation. 


No.  II. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  great 
political  and  heretical  excitement  of  the  day  touching  the 
subject  €^  Slavery,  which  indicate  a  waning  tendency  in 
respect  to  the  public  imnd,  while  the  violence  of  the  mania 
in  the  ring-leaders  is  increasing  and  rapidly  verging  to  the 
last  extremes.  Under  these  circumstances  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  affair  may  be  easily  discerned,  and  it  may 
be  useful  to  sound  Christian  and  rational  men  to  present  W 
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brief  Scriptural  view  of  the  main  questions  which  concern 
the  relations  and  duties  of  slaves  and  their  masters. 

We  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  quote  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  from  the  critical  version  of  Macknight,  and  to 
subjoin  the  remarks  which  they  naturally  sug|j[est. 

"  Let  every  one  remain  in  the  same  calling  in  which  he 
was  called.  Wast  thou  called  being  a  bondman  V  Be  not 
thou  careful  to  be  made  free.  Yet  if  thou  canst  even  be 
made  free,  rather  use  it.  For  the  bondman  who  is  called 
by  the  Lord,  is  the  Lord's  freed  man.  In  like  manner  also, 
a  freeman  who  is  called  is  Christ's  bondman.  Ye  were 
bought  with  a  price ;  become  not  the  slaves  of  men. 
Brethren  in  what  state  each  one  was  called,  in  thai  let  him 
remain  with  God."  1  Ck)r.  vii.  20—24. 

<<  Servants  obey  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  in  the  integrity  of  your  heart,  as  to 
Christ.  Not  with  eye  service  as  men  pleasers,  but  as  ser-< 
vants  of  Christ  do  the  will  of  God  from  the  soul ;  with  good 
will,  acting  as  servants  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men  only. 
Knowing  that  whatever  good  work  any  one  doth,  for  that 
he  shall  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  a  slave  or  a  frcQ 
man.  And  masters,  do  the  same  things  to  them,  modera^ 
ting  threatening,  knowing  that  the  master  even  of  yon  your*- 
selves  is  in  heaven,  and  respect  of  persons  is  not  with 
him."  Eph.  vi.  5—9. 

"  Servants  obey  in  all  things  yom  masters  according  to 
the  flesh,  not  with  eye  service,  as  men  pleasers,  but  with  in^ 
tegrity  of  heart,  as  fearing  God,  And  whatsoever  ye  do, 
work  it  from  the  soul,  as  working  to  ttie  Lord,  and  not  ti> 
men  only ;  knowing  that  from  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the 
recompense,  for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.  But  be  who  doth 
unjustly,  shall  receive  for  the  injustice  be  hath  done ;  For 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Masters  aflbrd  to  your  ser- 
vants  what  is  just  and  what  is  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also 
have  a  master  in  the  heavens."  Col.  iii.  22-26 — iv.  1. 

'<  Let  whatever  servants  are  under  the  yoke,  esteem  their 
own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  be  not  evil  spoken  of.  And  they 
who  have  believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  them  bo- 

*  In  the  taniM  of  the  Apoitle  daTeiy  oxteaded  throvfh  the  CiriUxed  werid,  and  the  tan* 
d  0  u  1 0  •  waa  that  which  was  miivenally  applied  (o  the  bondman.  The  term  laiTaBt  doe* 
not  now  expreaa  the  to3i  neaninf  of  douloe,  which  la  uaed  in  all  the  paangea  cited.  Ther 
careAil  Enf liah  reader  would  (ither  thia  ■euinf  ftwn  the  cootazt  without  reeuRiag  te' 
hia  Commentary. 
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cause  they  are  brethren ;  but  let  thekn  serre  them  more,  be- 
cause they  are  believers  and  beloved  who  receive  the  benefit. 
These  things  teach  and  exhort.  If  any  one  teach  differ- 
ently,  and  consent  not  to  the  wholesome  commandments 
which  are  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ's^  and  to  the  doctrine  ac- 
cording to  godliness,  he  is  puffed  up  with  pride,  knowing 
nothing ;  but  is  distempered  about  questions  and  debates  of 
words,  whereof  come  envy,  strife,  evil  speakings,  unjust 
suspicions,  perverse  disputings  of  men  wholly  corrupted  in 
mind  and  destitute  of  the  truth,  who  reckon  gain  to  be  re- 
ligion :  from  such  withdraw  thyself."  1  Tim.  vi.  1 — 5. 

''  Servants  exhort  to  be  subject  to  their  own  masters,  and 
in  all  things  to  be  careful  to  please,  not  answering  again, 
not  secredy  stealing,  but  showmg  all  good  fidelity,  that  they 
may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Ood  our  Saviour  in  all  things." 
Titus  ii.  9—10. 

^<  Household  servants,  be  subject  to  your  lords  with  all 
reverence,  not  only  to  die  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the 
firoward ;  for  this  is  an  acceptable  thing,  if  any  one  from 
conscience  of  God's  commands,  sustains  sorrows,  suffering 
unjustly."  i  Peter  ii.  18, 19. 

^*  Him,"  Onesimus, ''  I  have  sent  back."  Philemon  12. 

1.  The  Gospel  does  not  abrogate  the  political  relations  or 
oblifjations  of  men. 

Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  that  i^, 
to  the  authority  of  government,  whether  of  parents,  masters 
or  magistrates.  Be  subject  not  only  on  account  of  wrath. 
but  also  on  account  of  conscience.  Render  therefore  to  all 
their  dues.  In  what  state  each  one  was  called,  in  that  let 
him  remain  with  God. 

'<  In  the  first  age,"  says  Macknight  respecting  1  Cor.  vii. 
17 — ^24,  <'  some  of  the  brethren  entertaining  wrong  notions 
of  the  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  Gospel,  fancied 
that,  on  their  becoming  Christians,  they  were  freed  from 
their  former  political  as  well  as  religious  obligations.  To 
remove  that  error  the  apostle  ordered  every  Christian  to 
continue  in  the  state  in  which  he  was  called  to  believe ; 
because  the  Gospel  sets  no  person  free  from  any  innoc^t 
political,  and  far  less  from  any  natural  obligation.  The 
etmverted  Jew  was  still  to  remain  under  the  law  of  Moses 
as  the  municipal  law  of  Judea,and  the  converted  Gentile 
was  not  to  become  a  Jew  by  receiving  circumcision.  Be- 
cause in  tbe.affair  of  men's  salvation  no  regard  is  bad  either 
to  droudioision  or  undrenmcision,  but  to  the  keeping*  6f 
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the  commaadments  of  God.  Every  one  therefore  after  his 
conversioa  was  to  remain  in  the  political  state  in  which  he 
was  converted.  In  particular,  slaves  after  their  conversion 
were  to  continue  under  the  power  of  their  masters  as  before, 
unless  they  could  lawfully  obtain  their  freedom,  and  a  free- 
man was  not  to  make  himself  a  slave.  The  reason  was  be- 
cause having  been  bought  by  Christ  with  a  price,  if  he  be- 
came the  slave  of  men,  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  serve 
Christ,  his  superior  master.  A,^d  therefore  the  Aposde  a 
third  time  enjoined  them  to  remain  in  the  condition  wherein 
they  were  called." 

So  Doddridge  on  the  same  passage :  <' Since  the  providence 
of  God  is  concerned  in  all  these  relations,  and  in  the  steps 
by  which  they  were  contracted,  as  God  hath  distributed  to 
every  one,  and,  as  it  were,  cast  the  parts  of  life,  let  every 
one  so  walk,  even  as  the  Lord  hath  called  him.  This  I 
command  in  all  the  Churches,  and  charge  it  upon  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  as  a  lesson  of  the  highest  importance."  ^<  I 
may  apply  this  not  only  to  the  different  employments,  but 
relations  in  life." 

2.  When  men  are  converted  they  are  required  to  be  obe-* 
dient  and  faithful  in  the  circumstances  in  which,  by  the  ar- 
rangements of  Divine  providence,  they  are  placed.  It  is  in 
these  circumstances  that  they  are  to  exercise  the  Christian 
graces  and  to  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called 
them  to  glory  and  virtue. 

3.  Slaves  when  converted  are  bound  to  honor  their 
masters  and  to  serve  them  with  fidelity,  whether  they  be 
good  and  gentle  or  froward.  They  are  required  to  do  this 
as  a  part  of  their  obedience  to  God.  They  are  to  do  it  for 
conscience  sake,  in  the  integrity  of  their  hearts  as  to  Christ, 
that  they  may  honor  the  name  and  adore  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour. 

4.  Converted  slaves,  whose  masters  also  are  converted, 
are  not  to  despise  them  on  account  of  their  being  Christian 
brethren  and  on  a  level  in  that  respect ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
considering  th^t  the  benefit  of  their  service  accrues  to  those 
to  whom  they  sustain  this  relation  of  brethren  they  are  to 
serve  them  with  more  cordiality  and  faithfulness  on  that 
account.  The  congruity  and  propriety  of  this  is  apparent 
from  the  preceding  observations  and  the  texts  quoted.  The 
Gospel  does  not  abrogate  the  relation  between  masters  and 
slaves,  nor  absolve  eiSier  of  the  parties  from  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  that  relation.    It  addresses  itself  directly  to  men  in 
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that  relation  and  requires  them  in  the  most  solemn  and  im- 
perative manner,  to  discharge  their  respective  duties  to- 
wards each  other  conscientiously  and  with  good  will,  out 
of  obedience  to  God  and  regard  to  the  impartial  decisions 
of  the  judgment  day. 

5.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  expressly  required  to  teach 
the  truths,  and  exhort  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  en- 
joined in  the  Scriptures  above  quoted.  No  duty  can  be 
plainer  than  that  of  such  teaching  and  exhortation  ;  and 
considering  the  light  in  which  the  Gospel  respects  the  whole 
subject,  none  can  be  more  clearly  necessary  to  the  honor 
either  of  doctrinal  or  practical  Christianity.  If  the  Gospel 
does  not  abolish  the  relation  of  masters  and  slaves,  if  slaves 
are  bound  to  be  subject  to  their  own  masters,  and  to  show 
all  good  fidelity  in  their  service,  for  this  reason,  viz.  that 
they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things; 
if  in  that,  their  obedience  to  God  is  to  be  manifested  in  their 
cheerful  and  faithful  obedience  to  their  masters  according 
to  the  flesh,  then  the  clear  and  unreserved  inculcation  of 
these  things  is  required,  not  only  by  the  Divine  authority, 
but  by  every  consideration  of  benevolence  and  good  will  to 
those  who  are  under  the  yoke  of  servitude.  If  they  are  not 
taught  these  things  they  will  assuredly  go  astray.  The 
Scriptural  path  of  duty  in  which  they  are  to  render  obe- 
dience to  God,  cannot  be  pointed  out  to  them,  nor  can  their 
supreme  or  their  relative  obligations  be  made  known,  with- 
out such  teaching  and  exhortation  as  is  here  enjoined. 

Nor  is  such  teaching  to  be  confined  toslavesor  slavehold- 
ers. It  is  teaching  the  wholesome  words  and  commands 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  according  to  godliness  ;  and 
is  therefore  necessary  to  be  known  by  all  who  desire  to  un- 
derstand the  Gospel  and  to  regulate  their  conduct  by  it. 
Those  who  do  not  attain  Scriptural  views  of  this  subject, 
are  exposed  to  be  led  far  astray  both  in  their  opinions  and 
their  conduct  by  evil  passions  and  false  do^as,  as  indica- 
ted in  the  passages  copied  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  as 
actual  experience  abundantly  evinces. 

6.  Whoever  teaches  otherwise  than  according  to  these 
Scriptures,  departs  from  the  truth  and  practices  ungodli- 
ness. 

"  If  any  one  teach  difierently,  by  afllrming  that  under  the 
Gospel  slaves  are  not  bound  to  serve  their  masters,  but 
ought  to  be  made  free,  and  does  not  consent  to  the  whole- 
some conunandments  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the 
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doctriae  of  the  Oospel  which  in  all  points  is  conformable  to 
true  moralitjr,  he  is  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  knoweth 
nothing:,  either  of  the  Jewish  or  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
although  he  pretends  to  have  great  knowledge  of  both ;  but 
is  distempered  in  his  mind  about  idle  questions  and  debates 
of  words,  which  afford  no  foundation  for  such  a  doctrine, 
but  are  the  source  of  envy,  contention,  evil  speakings,  un- 
just suspicions  that  the  truth  is  not  sincerely  maintained, 
keen  disputings  carried  on  contrary  to  conscience,  by  men 
wholly  corrupted  in  their  mind,  and  destitute  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  who  reckon  whatever  produces  most 
money  is  the  best  religion.  From  all  such  impious  teach- 
ers, withdraw  thyself  and  do  not  dispute  with  them.  Mack- 
night's  Paraphrase,  1  Tim.  vi.  3 — 6. 

'^  These  things  which  I  have  been  mentioning,  take  cafe, 
O  Timothy,  to  teach,  and  exhort  thine  hearers  always  to 
maintain  a  due  regard  to  them.  And  if  any  one  teach  oth* 
erwise,  if  he  attempt  to  broach  principles  contrary  to  these 
great  maxims,  and  attend  not  to  such  sound  and  wholesome 
words,  even  to  those  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  these  may 
with  strict  propriety  be  called,  and  which  express  the  doc* 
trine  that  is  agreeable  and  subservient  to  the  great  cause  of 
practical  Godliness,  which  it  is  the  declared  design  of  the 
Gospel  to  promote  in  the  world  :  whatever  fair  shows  of 
simplicity  and  humility  he  may  affect,  he  is  certainly 
proud,  and,  whatever  conceit  he  may  have  of  his  superior 
knowledge,  he  is  one  who  knows  nothing  to  any  good  pur- 
pose ;  but  like  a  man  raving  and  delirious  in  a  fever,  he 
runson,  declaiming  on  idle  questions,  and  useless  debates 
about  wards ;  from  whence  no  good  can  be  expected  to 
arise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  variety  of  mischief,  envy- 
ing those  more  regarded  than  themselves,  contention  with 
others  who  will  not  submissively  yield  to  what  such  self- 
sufficient  teachers  dictate  abusive  language,  which  their 
intemperate  zeid  deals  around  to  all  who  offend  them,  and 
evil  suspicions,  and  obnoxious  representatives  of  the  wor- 
thiest and  most  amiable  characters.  Angty  debates  otiDBn 
whose  minds  are  corrupted  and  averse  from  the  truth,  for 
which  they  pretend  so  eagerly  to  plead ;  while  they  seem  to 
suppose  that  which  promises  the  largest  quantity  oi  gain  to 
be  most  worthy  of  their  pursuit ;  and  would,  if  possib'e, 
varnish  it  over  with  the  venerable  name  of  godliness.  Turn 
away  therefore  from  such,  and  have  no  intimacy  with 
tfaem.^'    Doddridge  Pu.  of  ther  some. 
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"  Theae  things  Timothy  was  directed  to  teach  and  en- 
force, as  matters  of  the  greatest  importance^  and  if  any  per- 
sons taugfht  otherwise,  and  consented  not  to  such  salutary 
words,  wtiieh  were  indeed  the  words  of  Christ,  and  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  doctrine  according  to  Godliness,  he  must 
be  considered  as  a  self  conceited  ignorant  man,  who  being 
puffed  up  with  an  opinion  of  his  own  abilities  was  ambi- 
tious of  distinction  and  applause,  though  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  the  GospeL 
Such  persons  were  to  be  considered  as  actiog  or  talking 
wildly,  hke  sick  and  delerious  persons^  about  hard  ques- 
tionS)  and  disputes  of  words,  names,  forms  or  notions,  which 
had  no  connection  with  the  power  of  godliness." — Scott 

7.  From  such  false,  disputations,  mischief-making  teachers, 
faithful  miuisters  in  order  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  God, 
must  withdraw  themselves.  They  must  turn  away  from 
such,  .and  have  no  fellowship  or  connection  with  them,  or 
bepartakers  of  their  deeds  and  of  their  just  condemnation. 
<'  Neither  have  acquaintance  with  them,  says  Scott,  nor 
spend  time  in  disputing  against  them."  A  heretic  in  doc- 
trine may  be  admonished  once  or  twice  with  some  hope  of 
his  recoyery ;  hut  the  erroneous  sentiments,  evil  practices, 
and  bad  passions  of  these  false  teachers  are  so  plainly  and 
entirely  opposed  to  the  Scriptures,  so  impious,  and  of  such 
ruinous  tendency,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  their 
real  character,  and  no  excuse  for  those  who  have  any  asso- 
ciation with  them,  or  do  not  unequivocally  and  wholly  re- 
nounce and  turn  from  them.  They  may  be  very  bold,  as* 
suming,  and  zealous  ;  may  labonr  to  conceal  or  explain 
away  the  plainest  precepts  of  the  Bible ;  and  may  perhaps 
persuade  themselves  that  their  doings  are  at  least  humane ; 
but  whatever  may  be  their  pretensions,  their  errors  are  such 
as  to  render  it  improper  to  hold  any  controversy  or  have  in- 
tercourse with  them. 

8.  The  like  benevolent  and  conscientious  conduct  which 
is  required  of  slaves  toward  their  masters,  is  required  of  roas- 
ters toward  their  slaves.  In  neither  case  is  the  obedience 
enjoined  limited  by  political  obligations  or  civil  law,  but  is 
to  be  rendered  as  obedience  to  Christ  under  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  duty  and  accountability  to  him. 

9.  There  may  he  converted  maaters  as  well  as  converted 
slaves.  There  is  nothing  in  the  relation  between  them 
either  before  or  after  the  change  to  bar  the  conversion  of  one 
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or  the  other  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  the 
Gospel.  In  the  first  age  both  were  converted,  and  continn 
uing  in  the  same  relation  as  before,  appropriate  directions- 
and  exhortations  were  addressed  to  them  respectively  by 
the  inspired  writers. 

10.  The  Gospel  contemplates  slavery  as  a  relation  be- 
tween  different  human  beings,  which,  like  that  bet  ween*  pa-* 
rents  and  children,  or  that  between  rulers  and  subjects,  may- 
exist  without  sin.  Whether  or  not  it  does  so  exist  in  any 
particular  case;  depends  not  on  the  nature  of  the  relation^ 
but  on  the  question  whether  the  parties  to  it  mutually  fulfil 
their  obligations  and  discharge  their  respective  duties. — 
Hence  special  precepts  are  addressed  respectively  to  slaves 
and  to  their  masters  as  well  as  to  children  and  parents,  sub- 
jects and  magistrates.  Were  the  relation  in  itself  siniful  in* 
one  of  these  cases  any  more  than  in  another,  this  could  by 
no  means  have  happened. 

11.  The  obedience  enjoined  upon  slaves  and  masters*  be- 
ing required  as  matter  of  conscience,  and  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  Christ,  as  that  by  which  they  are  to  adorn 
his  doctrine,  is  of  far  higher  moment  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  of  far  greater  value  in  its  connection  with  the  spiritual 
and  eternatinterests  of  man,  than  civil  or  personal  liberty ; 
inasmuch  indeed  that  the  latter  is,  in  comparison,  of  no 
account — not  to  be  cared  for.  This  is* so  clear  and  palpable 
that  those  who  teach  otherwise  are  represented  to  be  dis- 
ordered in  mind,  and  destitute  of  the  ttul^,  esteeminj^gain — 
gain  of  any  sort — the  acquisition  of  liberty — ^to  be  godliness 
— the  chief  thing — the  highest  good. 

12.  The  character  of  that  sort  of  men  who  are  described 
as  disordered  in  mind,  pufiied  up  with  pride  etc.  is  ever  the 
same,  like  the  acts  and  methods  of  delusions  which  they 
employ^  the  spirit  they  manifest,  and  the  michiefs  they  pro- 
duce. We  have  in  the  Book  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
a  notice  of  such  men  about  six  hundred  years  prior  to  the 
Christian  era.  They  were  the  prophets  and  divines  who  ia 
the  early  part  of  the  captivity  of  Babylon  rejected  the  in- 
spired truths  proclaimed  by  Jeremiah,  and  denounced,  op- 
posed and  sought  to  destroy  him,  while  they  raised  a  spirit 
of  discontent  among  the  people,  declared  to  them  that  their 
captivity  instead  of  enduring  seventy  years,  would  speedily 
terminste ;  ind'uced  them  to  neglect  the  means  of  domestic 
comfort  and  personal  well-being,  and  betrayed  them  into 
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measures  calculated  to  exasperate  their  conquerors,  and 
greatly  to  augment  their  own  miseries.  These  things  they 
did  shortly  after  and  in  direct  opposition  to  and  contempt  of 
the  followin^and  other  like  announcements  of  the  noly 
prophet.  "Thus  saich  the  Lord  to  me,  make  thee  bonds 
and  yokes  and  put  them  upon  thy  neck,  and  send  them  to 
the  king  of  Edom,  and  to  the  king  of  Moab,  and  to  the  King 
of  the  Aramorites,  and  to  the  king  of  Tyrus,  and  to  the 
kin?  of  Zidon,  by  the  hand  of  the  messengers  which  come 
to  .^rusalem  unto  Zedekiah  kingof  Judah  ;  and  command 
them  to  say  unto  their  masters,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  thus  shall  ye  say  unto  your  masters  ;  I 
ha,ve  made  the  earth,  the  men  and  the  beasts  that  arc  upon 
the  ground,  by  my  great  power,  and  bymyoutstrechedarm, 
and  have  given  it  unto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me. 
And  now  have  I  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hand  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field  have  I  given  him  also  to  serve  him.  And  all 
nations  shall  serve  him,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  son,  un- 
til the  very  time  of  his  land  come  :  and  then  many  nations 
and  great  kings  shall  serve  themselves  of  him.  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  the  nation  and  kingdom,  which  will 
not  serve  the  same  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
that  will  not  put  their* neck  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  that  nation  will  I  punish,  saith  the  Lord,  with  the 
sword^  and  with  the  famine,^  and  with  the  pestilence,,  until  I 
have  consuDoed  them  by  his  hand.  Therefore  hearken  not 
ye  to  your  prophets,  nor  to  your  diviners,  nor  to  your  dream; 
ers,  nor  to  your  enchanters,  nor  to  your  sorcerers,  which 
speak  unto  you,  saying.  Ye  shall  not  serve  the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon ;  for  they  prophecy  a  lie  unto  you,  to  remove  you  far 
from  youF  land,  and  that  I  should  drive  you  out,  and  ye 
should  perish.  But  the  nations  that  bring  their  neck  under 
the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve  him,  those  will  I 
let  remain  still  in  their  own  land,  saith  the  Lord  ;  and  they 
ffbail  till  it,  and  dwell  therein.  I  spake  also  to  2^dekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  according  to  all  these  words,  saying,  bring 

Jour  necks  under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve 
iim  and  his  people  and  live.  Why  will  ye  die,  thou  and 
thy  people,  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pesti- 
lence, as  the  Lord  hath  spoken  agamst  the  nation,  that  will 
not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  7  Therefore  hearken  not  url- 
to  the  words  of  the  prophets  that  speak  unto  you,  saying, 
7 
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Ye  shall  not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  for  they  prophccfy 
a  lie  unto  you.  For  I  have  not  sent  them  saith'  the  Lord,  yet 
they  prophecy  a  lie  in  iny  name ;  that  I  might  drive  you 
out,  and  that  ye  might  perish,  ye,  and  the  prophets  that 
prophecy  unto  you.  Also  I  spake  to  the  priests  and  to  all 
the  people,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  hearken  not  to  the 
words  of  your  prophets,  that  prophecy  unto  you,  saying, 
Behold  the  vessels  of  the  Lord's  bouse  shall  now  shortly  be 
brought  again  from  Babylon  ;  for  they  prophecy  a  He  unto 
you.  Hearken  not  unto  them ;  serve  the  king  of  Babylon 
and  live."    Jer.  xxvii. 

Notwithstanding  these  warnings,  one  of  the  false  prophets, 
soon  after,  in  the  spirit  of  some  of  those  at  the  present  dtiy 
who  call  themselves  abolitionists,  took  the  yoke  from  tho 
shoulders  of  Jeremiah  and  broke  it,  and  boldly  procTaimed 
to  the  people  that  so  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  shoaUl 
be  broken  and  that  the  captives  who  had  gone  to  Babylon 
should  return  within  two  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  same  delusion  being  in 
progress  among  the  captives  already  transferred  to  Babylon, 
the  prophet  wrote  the  following  letter  to  put  them  on  their 
guard :  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Jsme), 
unto  all  who  are  carried  away  captive,  whom  I  have  caused 
to  be  carried  away  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon  ;  Build  ye 
houses  and  dwell  in  them  ;  and  plant  gardens,  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them.  Take  ye  wives  and  beget  sons  and  daugh- 
ters; and  take  wives  for  your  sons  and  give  your  daughters 
to  husbands,  that  they  may  bear  sons  and  daughters,  that 
ye  may  be  increased  there  and  not  diminished.  And  seek 
the  peace  ot  the  city,  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  car- 
ried away  captives ;  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it ;  for  in 
the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace.  For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Let  not  your  prophets  and 
your  diviners,  that  be  in  the  midst  of  you,  deceive  you, 
neither  hearken  to  your  dreams  which  ye  caused  to  be 
dreamed."  After  reciting  the  promises  of  their  restoration 
at  the  end  of  seventy  years  in  case  of  their  obedience,  and 
the  threatenings  of  their  ruin  if  disobedient,  the  letter  fore- 
tells the  destruction  of  the  ring-leaders  of  the  false  prophets, 
who  to  signalize  the  enormity  of  their  wickedness,  were,  in 
the  presence  of  the  captives,  roasted  in  the  fire  by  the  king 
of  Babylon. 

The  same  sort  of  men  are  referred  to  by  the  prophet  Mica, 
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iii.  5 :  ^'  Thus  saith  the  Lard  concerning  the  prophets  that 
make  iny  people  err,  that  bite  with  their  teeth,  and  cry, 
Peace  ;  and  he  that  putteth  not  into  their  mouths,  they  even 
prepare  \var  against  him."  ^  They  were  ready  to  bite  and 
devour  such  as  opposed  them ;  and  even  to  declare  war 
against  those  who  would  not  satisfy  tiieir  avarice  and  ra- 
pacity, '  being  greedy  dogs  that  could  never  have  enough ;' 
so  that  their  peaceable  and  soft  language  was  restricted  to 
their  prophesyings  before  those  who  paid  well  for  them." — 
Scott. 

This  description  of  men  have  reappeared  from  time  to 
time  down  to  the  present  day,  endeavoring  to  pervert  Chris- 
tianity to  secular  and  political  purposes;  and  to  make  it  ac- 
countable, if  not  for  the  existence,  at  least  for  the  immediate 
and  peremptory  removal  of  the  greatest  evils  which  since 
the  apostacy  of  man  have  proceeded  from  his  depravity  and 
corruption,  or  which  in  the  righteous  providence  of  God 
have  been  visited  upon  him. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  whole  class  of  men  to  give  pre- 
cedence to  the  temporal  instead  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
men.  Thous:h  they  sometimes  drive  at  one  thing  and  some- 
times at  another,  and  not  unfrequently  change  the  full  tide 
of  their  zeal  to  an  opposite  direction,  or  push  it  to  the  utmost 
excess,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  consistency ;  they 
generally  begin  by  professing  extraordinary  benevolence  to- 
wards their  tellow-men  or  some  particular  class  of  them, 
and  aiming  to  reform  them  by  some  rapid  and  easy  method, 
or  to  deliver  them  from  some  mighty  evil,  preparatory  to 
their  being  in  a  condition  to  become  virtuous,  religious  and 
happy.  The  course  which  their  arrogance,  ignorance  and 
recklessness,  usually  induce  them  to  take  is  as  follows  : 

1.  To  decry  and  denounce  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them  or  follow  their  lead,  especially  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  of  them  the  soundest  and  best. 

2.  To  claim  for  their  object  and  their  plan  of  operations 
the  first  and  highest  consideration. 

3.  To  assert  such  abstract  propositions  and  practical  dog- 
mas as  they  deem  fitted  to  the  case  in  hand. 

4.  To  bend  the  Scriptures  and  other  reverend  authorities 
to  their  purpose,  or  else  deny  or  disregard  them. 

5.  To  enlist  the  passions  of  their  folio wers,  exact  implicit 
obedience  from  them,  and  rule  them  with  the  utmost  intol- 
ecaace  and  severity. 
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13.  These  mentally  distempered  teachers  know  or  appre- 
hend nothing  aright.  They  proceed  as  though  there  was 
in  the  npostacy  and  guilt  of  men,  and  the  righteous  govern- 
ment of  God,  no  reason  for  the  allotments  and  dealings  of 
Divine  providence  respecting  them.  They  overlook  or  dis- 
regard the  corruption  and  wickedness  of  men  and  the  moral 
government  of  God  ;  and  act  as  though  all  the  evils  of  the 
human  race  might  be  easily  removed  by  human  means  and 
change  of  outward  circumstances  according  to  the  plans 
which  they  propose.  Regardless  of  the  inward  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  which  comes 
far  short  of  the  object  which  their  zeul  would  compass,  they 
would  suppress  these  evils  at  once,  and  if  necessary  put 
them  down  by  force.  Hence  the  extravagant  measures 
they  adopt,  the  passions  they  exhibit,  and  the  mischiefs  they 
occasion.  The  true  reason  why  they  Agree  in  a  common 
object  of  professedly  benevolent  effort,  is,  because  they  en- 
tertain false  notions  of  the  real  character  and  condition  of 
man  as  a  sinner,  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  of 
the  spiritual  nature  and  effects  of  the  Gospel,  which  they 
wish  to  uphold,  justify  and  propagate  ;  and  therefore  what- 
ever particular  heresies  they  may  hold,  Pelagian,  Unitarian, 
or  those  of  less  pretensions  to  philosophy  and  learning,  like 
the  crusaders  of  a  former  j^e,  they  raise  what  they  assume 
to  be  the  banner  of  Christianity  under  which  to  fight,  con- 
quer and  produce  the  mellenium  of  their  hopes  and  pro- 
mises. 

14.  The  precepts  which  require  obedience  to  masters,  like 
those  which  require  obe  ience  to  parents  and  civil  rulers, 
proceed  upon  the  ground  that  there  is,  incident  to  the  rela- 
tion, authority  which  the  subjects  are  for  conscience  sake 
bound  to  respect.  Those  who  teach  an  opposite  system, 
however  they  may  begin,  generally  end  by  denying  and 
opposing  the  authority  of  civil,  parental,  and  every  other 
kind  of  government,  and  all  subordination  and  inequality. 
The  distemper  in  their  minds  hurries  them  on  from  one 
extreme  to  another.  It  is  noticeable  as  showing  the  un- 
questionableness  of  the  authority  which  appertains  to  the 
relations  referred  to,  that  the  precepts  which  enjoin  obe- 
dience upon  citizens,  children  and  slaves,  uniformly  precede 
those  which  prescribe  the  duties  of  magistrates,  parents 
and  masters. 

15.  No  condition  or  relation  can  be  more  undesirable 
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than  that  of  a  slaveholder,  oh  account  of  the  responsibility 
of  it,  which  would  seem  to  be  altogether  disproportioned  to 
any  advanta^s  or  beneiifs  which  can  possibly  result  to  him. 
He  has  hitnsetf  a  master  with  whom  \n  the  final  judgment, 
there  wrli  be  no  respect  of  persons.  All  his  feelings  and  all 
his  actions,  respecting  his  slaves,  are  either  in  obedience  to, 
or  in  violation  of  his  obligations  to  that  omniscent  and  im- 
partial Judge.  If  then  he  considers  that  the  relation  be- 
tween him  and  his  slaves,  is  not,  like  some  other  personal 
relations,  natural  and  necessary ;  that  he  may,  if  he  wil?, 
be  released  from  it;  and  that  while  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities attending  it  are  intimately  connected  with  his 
spiritual  wel|.l)eing,  the  relation  can  compensate  him  only 
with  temporal  and  transient  benefits,  he  surely  must  con- 
sider it  a  most  undesirable  condition,  full  of  difficulty,  re- 
quiring^ unceasing  watchfulness  and  constant  effort,  and  in 
a  word,  loading  him  with  an  excess  of  obligation  and  ac- 
conntability,  beyond  what  appertains  to  other  men. 

16.  It  is  right  and  may  be  expedient  for  slaves  to  obtain 
their  freedom  when  they  can  do  it  lawfully.  It  is,  in  such 
a  case,  at  their  option — they  are  not  bound  to  do  it — they 
may  choose  to  continue  as  they  are,  or  to  become  free,  as 
they  shall  deem  one  or  the  other  condition,  most  advantage- 
ous in  respect  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  towards  God, 
and  the  furtherance  of  their  immortal  interests.  This  is 
implied  in  the  entire  scope  of  the  subject  as  it  is  treated  of 
in  the  Gospel ;  and  particularly  in  the  fact  that  the  relation 
is  not  in  itself  sinful,  and  by  the  consideration  that  in  all 
their  conduct  they  are  to  have  supreme  regard  to  their 
spiritual  concerns.  It  may  be  expedient  for  slaves  under 
certain  circumstances  to  decline  the  offer  of  freedom  for  the 
reason,  that  they  can  better  discharge  all  their  duties  in 
their  present  than  in  a  new  and  untried  condition  ;  while, 
for  the  same  reason,  a  person  who  is  free  is  not  permitted 
willingly  to  become  a  slave. 

17.  It  is  among  the  beneficent  tendencies  of  the  Gospel 
by  enlightening  the  minds  of  men  respecting  their  obliga- 
tions to  God,  their  relative  duties  and  their  true  interests, 
and  by  sanctifying  their  hearts  to  undermine  and  dissolve 
this  relation.  It  was  because  Philemon  had  experienced 
these  gracious  effects  of  the  Gospel,  that  Paul  felt  assured 
he  would  release  Onesimus  from  the  bond  of  slavery  as  well 
as  receive  him  as  a  brother.    It  is  only  by  these  gracious 
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effects  wrought  in  the  minds  of  individuals,  that  the  Gospel 
operates  an  amelioration  or  subversion  of  any  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  customs  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  particular,  with 
respect  to  slavery,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  contrary 
scheme  and  method  of  modern  abolitionism  is  in  no  respect 
authorized  or  sanctioned  by  tlie  word  of  God,  but  must  be 
viewed  as  opposed  and  derogatory  both  to  its  precepts  and 
its  spirit.  It  is  the  scheme  and  method  of  men  of  dis- 
ordered minds,  who  <' teach  otherwise,"  not  according  to  the 
words  or  commandments  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

18.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  evidencies  of  the  Divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  that  they  foretell  the  appear- 
ance, and  so  delineate  the  character  of  false  teachers  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  mistake  under  any  circumstances. 
They  are  described  as  <' false  apostles — deceitful  workmen — 
self-lovers — money-lovers — boasters— proud— blasphemers— 
disobedient  to  parents — ^ungrateful — unholy — without  natu- 
ral affection — covenant  breakers^— slanderers— incontinent- 
fierce — without  any  love  to  good — men-betrayers — head- 
strong— puffed  up — lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God  ;  having  a  form  of  godliness  but  denying  the  power  of 
it — always  learning,  but  never  able  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  truth — resistors  of  truth — men  wholly  corrupted 
in  mind — ^undiscerning  concerning  the  faith — unruly  and 
foolish  talkers  and  deceivers ;  who  subvert  whole  families, 
teaching  things  which  they  ought  not — who  profess  to  know 
God,  but  by  works  they  deny  Him,  being  abominable,  and 
disobedient,  and  concerning  every  good  work  without  dis- 
cernment."  Macknight. 

These  may  seem  to  be  severe  epithets  to  be  cited  as  de- 
scriptive of  any  class  of  heretical  fanatics  in  this  enlightened 
age  and  country;  too  severe,  some  will  probably  thiiik,  who 
yet  are  satisfied  that  there  are  numbers  whose  doctrines  and 
teachings  ai'e  subversive  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  well-being 
of  their  fellow-men.  We  refer  such  to  the  faithful,  plain- 
dealing  words  of  Scripture,  which  make  no  compromise 
with  sm  or  with  error,  and  which  honor  God  by  declaring 
the  truth  however  directly  and  severely  it  may  condemn 
the  partizans  of  falsehood.  The  appearance,  in  after  times, 
of  such  corrupt  teachers,  is  clearly  foretold.  If,  since  the 
apostolic  age,  any  such  have  ever  appeared,  of  which  history 
gives  us  an  account,  we  may  with  certainty  decide  that 
many  such  exist  in  this  land  at  the  present  time.     To 
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characterize  them  more  mildly  or  dissemblingly  than  the 
Scriptnree  do,  is  no  true  kindness  or  charity ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  tend  to  confirm  their  self-delusion  and  ar« 
rogance,  and  to  pour  contempt  upon  the  truth  and  upon  its 
cordial  and  consistent  friends.  We  are  bound  by  every 
consideration  of  duty  to  God  and  to  our  fellow- jnen,  to  make 
the  same  discrimination  between  true  and  false  teachers 
which  the  Scriptures  make ;  and  it  behooves  us  to  remem- 
ber that  one  reason  why  heresies  appear  is,  that  those  who 
hold  &8t  the  form  of  sound  words  may  be^ade  manifest. 


Art.  IV.— Latin  Grammars. 

By  Rer.  ALrmso  Addis,  New«Yoilc 

A  new  Latm  Granunar,  bf  Rm>.  Baynard  H^U,  Principal  ofBer* 

dentomn  InstiiuU^  N.  /. 
First  Latin  Lessons  en  the  mast  impertant  parts  of  the  GramnuEr 

of  the  Latin  Language,  by  CharUs  Anthon,  Jay  Professor  of 

Columbia  CoUege, 
The  Eton  Latin  Grammar ^  by  Rev.  James  Coghlan^A.  B.  QueenU 

College,  Cambridge,  England,  and  Rector  of  St.  PauPs  Church, 

Flatbush,  Jjong  Island, 
A  Jjatin  Grammar,  by  the  Rev,  /.  A,  Giles,  Head  Master  of  the 

City  of  London  School,  and  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C,  Oxford, 

Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

When  an  author  treads  upon  ground  already  preoccu- 
pied by  hosts  of  others,  it  must  be  from  a  presumption  on  his 
part  that  he  has  soatietbinff  better  to  ofier  than  his  predeces- 
sors. It  proves  that  be  himself  is  dissatisfied  with  their 
labors,  if  nobody  else  is;  and  the  public  acting  on  this  pre- 
sumption, have  a  right  to  require  some  satismction  at  his 
hands  for  the  expense  they  are  to  be  put  to  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  new  fledged  bantling.  On  a  subject  so  trite 
as  Latin  Grammar,  it  might  be  reasonably  concluded,  that 
as  we  have  had  a  superfetation  of  elemetttary  treatises,  there 
ought  to  be  some  general  demand  for  the  infliction  of  a  new 
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set  of  Stereotype  rules  on  the  patience  of  the  teacher  and 
tlie  scholar.  After  the  shape  and  stature  of  both  have  been 
conformed  to  one  iron  model,  it  is  no  slight  punishment  to- 
put  them  to  the  fresh  torture  of  a  new  elementary  organiza- 
tion. A  great  quantity  of  elementary  trash  has  been  throwi> 
upon  the  market,  since  the  secret  has  oozed  out  as  to  the 
profits  which  have  accrued  to  authors  and  publishers  fromr 
the  perpetration  of  primers  and  spelling  books,  and  all  kind» 
of  literary  patchwork.  A  rabble  of  literary  tinkers  aud  cob- 
blers have  infested  the  avenues  of  the  temple  of  learning,: 
and  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds"  has  made  way  for 
the  money-changing  propensities  of  pirates  and  plagiarists, 
and  ten  other  unclean  spirits  more  wicked  than  they.  If 
an  author  of  an  original  genius  should  unluckily  pass 
through  this  g^ang  of  second-hand  dealers,  he  would  find 
himself  robbed  of  some  article  of  his  dress,  and  behold  the 
prize  on  looking  rouud  barefacedly  exposed  for  sale,  before 
he  could  enjoy  the  legitimate  benefits  of  his  own  property. 
The  right  of  the  appropriation  of  the  labors  of  others  is  not 
to  be  derived  from  setting  them  in  fresh  typographical  ha- 
biliment. That  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  a  new  work 
which,  without  changing  the  matter  and  principles,  merely 
varies  a  little  the  form  of  what  has  preceded  it.  Standard 
works  of  learning  which  have  assisted  thousands  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  classical  knowledge,  should  not  be  driven  out 
of  circulation,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  currency  to 
petty  larceny  compilations,  which  come  recommended  only 
by  the  drapery  of  the  typographical  art  which  has  been  too 
often  scandalously  squandered  on  such  mongrel  pigmies  of 
the  human  intellect. 

We  do  not  intend,  that  these  remarks  should  be  applied 
to  the  authors  whose  names  are  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
cle. We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  perfect  latin  gram- 
mar is  still  a  desideratum  ;  we  believe,  that  any  one  is  fully 
justified  in  offering  himself  as  candidate  for  the  office  of 
grammarian  laureat,  though  we  are  of  opinion,  that  ii> 
matters  of  grammar  as  in  every  thing  else,  no  two  minds 
will  be  found  to  agree  as  to  the  best  form  in  which  its  prin- 
ciples  should  be  presented  ;  and  consequently  for  general 
convenience,  the  palm  should  be  given  to  that  grammar 
which  has  been  already  sanctioned  by  the  prescription  of 
long  established  usage.  There  should  be  an  eternal  fitness 
about  the  forms  of  first  principles,  that  their  adoption  might 
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be  general,  and  their  usefulness  universal.  Uniformity  is 
essential  in  grammatical  dogmas  as  in  other  matters  of  great- 
er importance.  But  as  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  stem 
the  current  of  innovation,  or  repress  the  democratic  rage  for 
authorship,  we  must  go  along  with  the  spirit  <^the  age,  and 
attempt  to  moderate  its  violence  by  some  wholesome  strio- 
tures. 

Brevity  and  perspicuity,  definiteness  and  comprehensive- 
ness, fact  and  philosophy  must  be  the  prominent  properties 
of  a  good  grammar.  He  who  can  furnish  these  requisites 
may  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  United  States.  But  no 
grammar  possessed  of  all  these  characteristics  has  as  yet 
been  produced,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  talent  employed 
upon  the  subject.  At  least  it  might  be  so  presumed  from 
the  quantities  of  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  impor- 
tant science,  as  if  in  disparagement  of  the  capacities  of  those 
who  have  preceded  them. 

The  Eton  Latin  Grammar  just  republished  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  has  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  mother  country.  It  is  from  this  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  age  have  drawn  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
language  ;  and  it  has  been  banished  from  American  schools 
only  because  its  sjrutax  is  composed  in  Latin,  and  ics  Propria 

Suae  fnaribus  and  As  in  pr(Bsenii,  or  the  accidence  of  gen- 
ers  and  of  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs  drawn  up  in 
Hexameter  memorial  lines,  leaves  too  great  a  tax  on  the 
memory.  It  is  however  from  this  part  ofit  it  has  obtained 
much  of  its  celebrity  and  usefulness.  The  plan  is  much 
better  than  that  pursued  by  other  grammars,  of  presenting 
long  lists  of  nouns  and  verbs,  arranged  according  to  their 
initials  and  termiuations,  to  be  passed  over  by  the  student, 
or  referred  to  only  as  occasion  requires.  The  student  of  the 
Eton  grammar  seldom  betrays  those  marks  of  ignorance  of 
the  minor  yet  not  less  essential  properties  of  the  language 
which  American  scholars  evince  when  they  have  to  make 
trial  io  Latin  composition.  They  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  the  drudgery  of  over  stocking  their  memory.  They  have 
passed  by  rail  road  over  the  rudiments,  and  consequently 
their  acquisitions  are  very  defective  and  superficial.  If  a 
grammar  is  to  be  valued  by  what  is  learnt  from  it,  the  Eton 
gramouir  is  a  better  summary  of  the  lanjFuage  than  the  more 
diffuse  grammar  of  Adams,  enriched  as  it  is  with  a  treasury 
^f  notes  which  is  never  drawn  on.    Its  rules  are  concise  and 
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more  definite:  and  if  the  syntax  is  written  in  Latin,  it  may 
be  said  in  defence  of  that  form,  that  what  is  more  dfficult  to 
be  acquired  by  the  memory,  is,  when  once  acquired,  more 
permanently  retained  there. 

There  are  certain  elementary  parts  of  every  language 
which  ought  to  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  memory, 
before  any  other  part  of  it  is  touched.     The  Eton  grammar 
is  formed  on  this  design  ;  and  no  one  after  having  conned 
the  Propria  qum  maribus  and  As  inpr<Bsenti  can  ever  for- 
get those  necessary  rudiments  of  the  tongue,  the  genders 
and  inflexions  of  nouns  and  the  conjugation  of  verbs. — 
These  essentials  ought  not  to  be  thrown  into  notes  5  but  to 
be  protruded  on  the  page  in  a  bold  type  and  a  commissible 
form.    The  material  parts  of  the  accidence  ought  to  be  fully 
developed  without  abridgement.     We  are  not  to  be  told  that 
alius  is  declined  alius  in  the  genitive  case  but  in  other  re- 
spects like  homiSj  as  Adams  and  Hall  inform  us,  but  it  ought 
to  be  declined  in  full   as  it  is  in  the  Eton  and  Anthon's 
grammar,  alius^  alia,  aliud,  etc.     The  inflexions  must  not 
be  cut  short  and  chopped  up  by  hyphens,  as  Hall  has  done, 
through  an  illjudged  economy  of  paper  and  type.     This 
perplexes  the  younger  student,  and  is  after  all  no  real  saving. 
What  is  essential  to  be  learnt  in  the  accidence,  ought  to  be 
displayed  in  bold  type  and  in  a  full  memorial  form.      Scho- 
lars ought  to  be  early  drilled  in  committing  this  to  memory, 
as  was  always  the  practice  pursued  in  schools  in  England, 
our  ancestors  rightly  judging,  that  before  the  maturer  de- 
velopement  of  the  mind,  boys  might  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  mechanical  process  of  stocking  their  memories  with  the 
elementary  materials  of  the  language,  so  that  from  habit 
they  might  acquire  a  natural  familiarity  with  its  moods,  ca- 
ses, and  genders.    The  Eton  grammar  is,  in  this  respect, 
superior  to  Anthon's,  as  Anthon's  is  to  Adams's,  and  Adams's 
to  Hall's.    But  here  we  are  not  considering  the  systematical 
part.    Another  thing  is  the  diction  of  the  accidence  ought 
to  be  plain  and  perspicuous,  without  any  technical  refine- 
ments or  any  puerile  elucidations.    Thus  we  do  not  want 
to  be  told,  that  the  three  degfrees  of  comparison  might  be 
called  <*  the  indefinite,  the  definite  dual,  and  the  definite 
plural,"  which  are  not  so  expressive  as  the  ordinary  terms. 
So  Mr.  Hall.    Nor  do  we  desire  such  an  illustration  as  this. 
'^  The  Latin  alphabet  is  the  saiheas  the  English  except  in  its 
wanting  the  w  and  also  the  capital  Y."    So  Professor  An- 
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thon,  this  is  like  the  elucidation  of  a  certain  mathematical 
Professor,  who  always  informed  his  pupils  that  the  sign  of 
multiplication  might  be  distinguished  from  the  sign  of  ad- 
dition, from  its  being  made  like  St.  Anthony's  cross.  We 
do  not  agree  with  some,  that  the  menoorial  method  finds  a 
sufficient  substitute  in  the  use  of  a  general  Praxis,  The 
prcLxia  ought  not  to  be  a  praxis  of  reference^  but  a  praxis  of 
memory,  a  trial  of  previous  acquisition.  It  ought  not  to  be 
merely  an  examination  of  what  students  understand  from 
reading  ;  but  what  they  understand  and  know  from  remem- 
brance. '    ^ 

The  grand  deficiency  of  the  grammars  of  the  present  day 
in  that  portion  of  them  called  the  Syntax,  is  the  utter  absence 
of  all  definiteness  in  the  rules,  if  indeed,  such  as  they  arc, 
they  can  be  called  rules.  "  One  substantive  governs  anoth- 
er signifying  a  difierent  thing  in  the  genitive."  ''  An  infin- 
itive has  an  accusative  before  it."  ^<  One  verb  governs  an- 
other in  the  infinitive."  These  and  others  are  comprehen- 
sive enough,  but  from  want  of  definiteness,  are  in  the  long 
run  not  true.  One  substantive  governs  another  signifying 
a  difierent  thing  in  many  other  cases  besides  the  genitive, 
and  this  only  takes  place  where  it  has  another  to  govern, 
which  is  not  always  the  case.  An  infinitive  has  not  always 
an  accusative  before  it.  It  sometimes  has  no  case  at  all  be* 
fore  it,  being  frequently  the  subject  of  the  verb.  One  verb 
does  not  always  govern  another  in  the  infinitive,  but  some- 
times in  the  subjunctive.  Mr.  Hall  and  Professor  Anthon 
have  seen  the  vagueness  of  these  rules,  and  have  substituted 
others.  Mr.  Hall  says,  "  the  genitive  is  governed  by  the 
name  of  the  thing  possessed  or  defined."  Professor  Anthon, 
<'  A  noun  which  limits  the  meaning  of  another  noun,  deno^ 
ting  a  different  person  or  thing,  is  put  in  the  genitive." — 
Mr.  Hall  has  left  the  rule  altogether  out  concerning  the  ac- 
cusative before  the  infinitive,  while  Professor  Anthon  has 
judiciously  restored  the  Eton  rule.  When  quod,  quin,  ut 
or  ne  is  omitted  in  Latin,  the  word  which  would  otherwise 
be  in  the  nominative  is  put  in  the  accusative,  and  the  verb 
in  the  infinitive  mood."  Mr.  Hal)  has  thrown  his  rule  on 
the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  into  a  long  ill  digested  note, 
while  what  he  calls  a  rule  on  the  subject,  viz.  rule  60  is  not 
a  ruie  but  a  difinuion.  In  fact  one  verb  governs  another 
in  the  infinitive,  when  the  latter  is  the  object  of  the  former, 
and  in  the  subjunctive,  when  it  denotes  the  wish  or  pui*^ 
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pose  of  the  former  or  some  contingent  action  dependent  on 
It.  Mr.  Hall  has  attempted  a  new  rule  on  the  ablative  ab- 
solute. "  A  noun  and  a  participle,  cwistimting  a  new  sub- 
ject in  a  sentence^  are  put  elliptically  in  the  ablative."  But 
however  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  true  rationale  of  the 
case. 

It  has  been  Mr.  Hall's  favourite  object  throughout  his 
grammar  to  present  the  philosophy  of  the  language  along 
with  its  phenomena,  or  in  other  words,  to  preserve  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  old  grammars,  and  illuminate  the  genuine  laws 
of  the  syntax,  with  analytical  notes.    But  it  is  our  opinionj 
that  if  we  are  to  introduce  at  all  the  theory  of  the  analytical 
art  into  the  illustration  of  the  syntax,  the  rules  ought  to  be 
the  synthesis  founded  upon  the  analysis.     It  has  been  lately 
growine  the  fashion  by  their  particular  votaries  to  arfAy 
me  analytical  method  arainst  the  synthetical,  and  the  syn- 
thetical against  the  analytical,  as  if  they  were  necessarily 
distinct  and  independent,  as  if  the  whole  was  not  made  up 
of  its  parts  or  the  parts  did  not  compose  the  whole ;  as  if 
one  could  not  be  the  result  of  the  other.     We  believe  that 
a  system  of  rules  may  be  formed  which  shall  be  more  fully 
and  naturally  the  result  of  analysis,  than  any  which  hfis  yet 
appeared.     The  analysis  might  even  appear  in  grammars 
designed  for  higher  use,  for  those  who  are  prepar  d  to  in- 
vestigate the  language  philosophically.     It  is  owing  to  im- 
perfect analysis  that  some  of  the  synthetical  rules  are  unin- 
telligible to  beginners. 

What  real  information  is  conveyed  to  us  when  we  are 
told  that -''one  substantive  governs  another,  signifying  a 
different  thing  in  the  genitive.''  This  is  a  rule  but  where 
are  the  instructions?  We  are  left  to  guess  or  fancy  what 
is  meant  by  govern.  Oovernment  is  an  imaginary  quan- 
tity, an  algebraic  assumption^  an  s  assumed,  which  at  the 
end  of  years  we  shall  have  some  glimpse  of,  when  we  have 
finished  the  study.  Is  the  genitive  governed  by  the  name 
of  the  thing  expressed  or  defined  ?  Is  it  not  the  nature  of 
the  genitive  itself  to  denote  possession,  or  to  define  the 
meaning  of  some  other  word  ?  Does  the  nominative  in  the 
phrase,  the  love  of  virtue^  govern  the  genitive,  more  than 
the  genitive  does  the  nominacive?  Or  rather  does  not  the 
genitive  govern  the  nominative  when  it  defines  it  ?  Does 
one  word  govern  another  in  the  infiinitive ;  or  is  it  not 
rather  the  nature  of  the  infinitive^  its  very  aeeidenee,  whieb 
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places  it  ia  the  state  in  which  it  is  7  No  rule  on  one  science 
should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  any  other.  A  rule  should 
use  plain  words  without  a  figure,  and  leave  nothing  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  fitful  visions  of  fancy,  which  vary  always 
in  different  individuals  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  have  formed  their  ideal  associations.  Would  it  not 
be  much  better  to  form  the  syntax  on  the  accidence  of  the 
language,  and  the  accidence  on  a  just  analysis,  by  showing 
the  various  uses  of  the  moods  and  tenses  and  cases,  rather 
than  confound  the  scholar  by  an  idefinite,  vague,  theoretical, 
imaginary  assumption,  which  has  no  foundation  in  the 
nature  of  things  ? 

The  genitive  is  a  case  which  denotes  the  genus  or  kind 
to  which  something  else  belongs,  and  is  used  to  define  qual* 
ification  or  ownership,  as  the  lave  of  many  which  expresses 
the  kind  of  love ;  the  boy^s  book,  which  points  out  its  owner. 
The  ablative  is.  a  case  of  circumstance  which  takes  away 
or  detracts  from  the  abstract  agency  of  the  subject,  and  is 
employed  to  denote  the  cause,  manner,  instrument,  time  or 
occasion  which  limits  the  operation  of  some  other  case. 
This  is  the  true  rationale  of  what  is  called  the  ablative  ab- 
solute :  as,  Ille,  Tarquinio  regnante,  venit  in  Italiam,  he,  on 
Tarquin's  reigning,  that  occasiouj  came  into  Italy.  There 
are  no  doubt  apparent  anomalies  in  the  langua&fe,  which  at 
first  sight  may  seem  to  defeat  any  general  metnod  of  ana- 
lytical synthesis ;  but  all  these  mi^ht  vanish  before  a  just 
and  enlightened  discrimination.  Men  have  been  always 
accustomed  to  think  and  speak  according:  to  rule ;  and  in 
the  divine  art  of  language,  there  must  be  a  philosophical 
system,  unless  the  confusion  of  Babel  spoiled  it  all. 

Professor  Anthon  has  blended  some  of  the  more  familiar 
rules  of  syntax  with  the  accidence,  as  a  seasonable  occasion 
offered  itself;  but  not  at  all  upon  the  principle  which  we 
have  just  been  proposing,  on  account  of  his  subservience  to 
the  old  despotism  of  syntactical  government  which  has 
robbed  the  elements  of  accidence  of  their  democratic  inde- 
pendence to  speak  and  act  for  themselves.  Yet  accidence 
and  syntax  ought  to  be  more  united  than  they  are,  however, 
not  by  any  chequered  juxtaposition,  but  by  being  converted 
into  one  homogeneous  substance.  Does  not  the  accidental 
natiire  of  the  parts  of  speech,  of  itself,  determine  their  posi- 
tion in  a  sentence?  Do  not  they  of  themselves  move  in 
their  proper  place  without  any  law,  if  only  their  proper 
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naiure  is  assigned  to  them?  It  is  true  lav  must  be  added 
on  account  of  transgressions  ]  but  there  is  not  so  much  need 
of  that,  if  the  nature  of  the  system  is  well  established. 

Professor  Anthonys  summary  of  the  syntax,  on  the  old 
system,  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  excellent ;  and  this  append- 
ed to  the  accidence,  Propria  Quae  maribuiy  and  As  in 
ProeserUi  of  the  Eton  Grammar,  would  form  a  good  sum- 
mary of  Latin  Grammar.  There  is  too  much  minced  meat 
about  Mr.  Hall's  Accidence ;  and  his  Syntax  is  a  crude 
medley  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  a  mixture  of  two  systems^ 
without  any  digestible  union.  We  have  not  much  occasion 
for  fresh  Grammars  if  students  only  learn  well  what  they 
already  have.  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  perhaps  has  not 
been  overrated,  when  we  look  at  the  empirical  attempts  at 
improvement  in  the  present  day.  We  have  splendid  outlines 
which  want  filling  up,  a  great  surface  without  habitations, 
immense  credit  without  any  capital,  much  pride  without 
substance,  a  great  deal  of  rolling  without  any  gathering. 
Such  is  the  character  of  literary  merit  and  enterprize  of  the 
present  day.  It  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  something  somewhere,  if  we  could  only  find  it ;  what  we 
find  is  all  borrowed.  We  are  of  opinion  after  all,  that  the 
Eton  Latin  Grammar  is  the  best  grammar  that  can  be  found, 
and  we  wish  it  general  success. 


Art.  V. — Geeat  value  of  the  close   study  of  the 
Classics   as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  and 

THE  benefits  WHICH  WOULD  RESULT  FROM  IT  TO  OUR 

National  Literature. 

No.  in. 

By  Taylbr  Lewis,  Prof,  of  Qreek  and  Latin  in  the  Univeifeity  of  New  York. 

Having  dwelt  at  some  length  in  a  previous  article  on  the 
loose  and  defective  manner  of  studying  the  classics  which 
prevails  in  most  parts  of  our  country,  we  would  gladly  dis- 
miss this  part  of  our  subject.  One  who  discusses  with  free- 
dom any  prevailing  fault,  is  in  danger  of  acquiring  a  railing 
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spirit,  and  even  of  becoming  ultra  in  his  opposition  to  ultra- 
ism.  We  may  talk  of  the  ^ood  old  way  until  we  become 
completely  blind  to  every  thing  that  is  commendable  in  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  There  is  beside,  an  air  of  dogmatism 
and  sapercilious  pedantry  which  seems  to  attach  itself  to 
one  who  is  busied  solely  in  the  work  of  condemnation,  how- 
ever well  grounded  his  positions,  or  however  much  there 
may  in  reality  be  need  of  reform,  in  the  department  to  which 
he  directs  his  attention. 

We  would  gladly  avoid  this  spirit  by  indulging  the  cheer- 
ful hope,  that  in  many  parts  of  our  land  the  state  of  things 
is  not  as  bad  ai  has  been  represented ;  and  would  altogether 
decline  the  ung;racious  task,  were  it  not  for  the  confident 
assurance  that  the  public  mind  is  to  some  extent  conscious 
of  the  truth  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made,  and 
willing  to  concur  in  decided  efforts  at  reform. 

One  who  is  a  declared  enemy  to  the  study  of  the  classics, 
«nd  who  is  a<  the  head  of  a  theological  institute   of  some 
notoriety  has  made  statements  somewhat  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  former  articles.    This  witness  is  true,  for 
whatever  purpose^he  may  have  given  his  testimony.  We  can- 
not however  egree  with  him  in  his  conclusion,  that  because 
many  a  professedly  educated  theologian  has  been  unable  to 
read  his  Greek  Testament,  we  should  therefore  abandon  al- 
together the  study  of  classical  Greek,  the  only  method  by 
which  the  New  Testament  student  can  be  made  something 
more  than  a  mere  consulter  of  lexicons,  or  be  able  to  decide 
for  himself  without  a  continual  reliance  upon  the  labor  and 
investigationsof  others.    W^hilst  the  argument  is  rejected  as 
utterly  illofirical.  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based  may  be  free- 
ly admitted.    Believing  that  classical  education  has  sub- 
stantial claims  upon  the  public  attention,  and  that  those 
claims  will  in  time  be  appreciated,  even  should  it  be  by  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  which  their  total  neglect  would  occa- 
sion, we  would  hail  the  strongest  representations  which  ad- 
versaries could  make,  as  in  reality  and  eventually  aids  to  the 
cause. 

A  few  thoughts  more  on  the  state  of  classical  literature 
among  us,  and  the  evil  consequences  which  flow  from  a  de- 
fective method  of  study,  and  we  dismis  the  unpleasant  sub- 
ject The  benefits  which  would  result  from  an  opposite 
course  to  our  national  literature  ;  which  would  be  felt  in 
the  improvement  and  quickening  of  our  decaying  language, 
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in  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  criticism,  and  above  all, 
in  the  soundness  of  our  theological  views^  would  form  the 
more  pleasant  theme  of  subsequent  reflections. 

The  remarks  which  have  previously  been  made  need  not 
be  confined  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  The 
evil  does  not  stop  with  them,  nor  does  it  cease  when  the 
student  has  once  left  the  walls  of  his  college.  Habits  thus 
acquired  follow  him  through  life.  They  cling  to  him  du- 
ring his  course  of  professional  study,  and  manifest  their 
baneful  effects  when  he  is  called  to  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  professional  duties.  He  who  has  never  learned  the  plea- 
sures of  accuracy  in  those  studies  by  which  ;f  properly  pur- 
sued, this  most  important  of  all  habits  might  have  been  ef* 
fectually  attained,  will  probably  never  experience  them  in 
the  pursuits  of  subsequent  life.  The  temptations  to  hurry 
and  impatience  will  be  still  stronger,  whilst  in  consequence 
of  the  defects  in  his  previous  course,  there  will  be  less 
strength  of  mind  to  resist  them.  An  empty  babble  about  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  formed  the 
sum  of  all  his  acquisitions,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  this 
spirit  of  the  cLge  will  be  exemplified  during  the  whole  of  his 
unthinking  and  unprofitable  career.  He  who  has  passed 
with  rail  road  speed  through  the  precise  sciences  of  mathe- 
matics, philology,  and  logic,  and  gathered  only  confused 
glimpses  of  the  regions  he  has  traversed,  will  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  abate  his  speed,  or  curb  his  impatience  in  law,  pol- 
itics, or  theology.  Having  progressed  thus  far  at  so  little 
expense  of  thought  and  labor,  why  should  he  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  his  subisequent  studies  will  not  fuinish  as  easy  a 
conquest  ?  Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  student  whose  ge- 
ometry leaves  him  almost  with  the  signing  of  his  degree,  or 
who  has  gained  so  little  classical  knowledge  that  he  forever 
closes  his  books  after  the  termination  of  his  commencement 
exercises,  will  ever  have  bis  attention  chained  down  to  the 
rigorous  studies  of  law  or  theology  ?  Will  these  debated 
fields  be  ever  fully  explored  by  one,  for  whom  the  precision 
of  his  mor^  early  studies  had  acquired  no  charms  ;  whose 
mind  they  have  left  a  wilderness  of  confused  impressions,  or 
only  stored  with  the  pernicious  seeds  of  self  conceit,  in- 
stead of  the  docility  and  modesty  of  well  defined  thought  ? 

There  is  no  species  of  knowledge  so  important  for  us,  as 
to  understand  the  true  extent  of  our  knowled^ ;  to  know 
whcu  we  know,  and  also  (if  we  may  adopt  the  smgular  phra- 
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seology  of  the  Greek  philosopher)  to  know  what  t^  do  not 
know  ;  to  be  able  to  command  the  resources  of  our  own 
minds;  to  measure  the  real  extent' of  our  mental  acquisi* 
tions,  and  each  department  and  subdivision  of  them,  with 
as  much  correctness  as  the  careful  merchant  comprehends 
the  state  of  his  accounts,  and  the  exact  amount  of  all  his 
available  means.  Confused  knowledge  stimulates  but  can- 
not guide.  Science  in  its  primary  sense  is  the  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  limits  and  relations  of  ideas.  Whilst  their  boun- 
daries are  undefined  they  mingle  together  and  beget  only 
phantoms  which  are  ever  leading  us  farther  and  farther  as- 
tray from  the  truth.  Had  the  mind  which  is  under  such 
evil  influences  been  happily  left  in  ignorance,  it  might  have 
safely  followed  the  guidings  of  better  disciplined  intellects^ 
and  found  its  security  in  its  docility.  When  injured  by  a 
loose  course  of  education,  it  looses  the  salutary  control  of 
authority,  and  finds  no  substitute  in  the  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  reason.  It  is  in  this  sense  alone,  we  would  under« 
stand  the  maxim  of  Pope,  or  else  would  utterly  repudiate 
it.  A  little  knowledge  instead  of  being  a  dangerous  thing, 
is  a  blessed  acquisition,  a  precious  boon  of  Heaven,  if  its 
real  nature  and  extent  are  only  accurately  determined. 
Without  this,  its  evil  qualities  and  pernicious  effects  are  in 
Che  direct  ratio  of  its  quantity. 

We  have  indulged  in  these  general  remarks,  because  it  is 
found  that  loose  and  inaccurate  modes  of  studying  the  an' 
cient  languages,  are  usually  connected  with  the  same  defect 
in  almost  every  other  branch  of  education.  A  similar  dis^ 
cipline  is  proposed  as  the  object  of  them  all,  and  the  same 
habits  of  study  are  essential  to  its  accomplishment,  Oould 
what  are  styled  more  rapid  and  easy  courses  ^iisuro  the 
same  amount  of  real  knowledge,  their  expediency  might 
yet  be  questioned.  Oould  teachers  by  a  sort  of  supernatu- 
ral inspiration,  transfer  at  once  into  the  winds  of  their  pu- 
pils an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mious  branches  of 
science,  the  propriety  of  exercising  this  high  prerogative 
mifi:ht  still  be  doubtful.  Such  knowledge  would  be  only 
borrowed  furniture,  if  acquired  without  that  transmuting 
process,  which  connects  it  with  the  native  ideas  or  inner 
property  of  the  soul ;  which  makes  it  truly  our  own,  and 
gives  a  title  to  it  as  the  hard  earned  acquisitions  of  concen- 
trated attentiotn  and  laborious  study. 
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To  return  however  to  our  more  iminecliate  subject ;  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  the  classics  may  be  regarded  un- 
der a  three  fold  aspect.  1.  As  furnishing  in  its  earlier  sta- 
^s  a  most  valuable  means  of  mental  discipline.  2.  As  lead- 
ing to  an  elevated  standard  of  criticism  ;  in  which  term  be- 
sides its  common  acceptation,  is  included  that  accurate 
knowledge  of  our  own  langua^re  which  can  be  secured  in 
no  other  way,  and  also  the  high  science  of  philology  in  all 
its  bearings  upon  mental  philosophy,  and  the  moral  and 
mental  history  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  portions 
of  our  race  :  And  3d ;  as  opening  the  rich  but  neglected 
mine  of  thought  contained  in  the  ancient  classic  authors, 
whose  treasures  can  only  be  fully  explored  in  their  own  unr 
rivalled  tongues. 

It  furnishes,  in  its  earlier  stages,  a  most  valuable  means  of 
mental  discipline.  Some  in  defending  the  study  of  the  clas- 
sics have  dwelt  upon  this  alone,  as  though  it  supplied  the 
only  or  strongest  argument  in  their  favor.  Adversaries 
have  been  willing  to  allow  them  some  small  merit '  in  this 
respect.  They  might  do  for  boys  at  an  early  age,  when  the 
memory  was  the  only  department  of  the  mind  which  could 
be  exercised.  Even  Combe,  in  his  proposed  revolution  of 
the  whole  course  of  education  on  phrenological  principles, 
would  concede  to  them  this  slight  utility.  Although  not 
regarding  this  early  mental  discipline  as  mmishing  the  only 
(^r  the  highest  ars^ument  in  their  favor,  still  whilst  assigning 
to  it  the  lowest  place,  we  would  contend  strenuously  for  its 
great  importance.  All  of  our  three  divisions  might  perhaps 
be  included  under  this  head,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive arrangement,  the  term  is  here  used  for  that  dis- 
cipline which  is  called  forth  in  the  more  elementary  course 
of  study,  ^cientiarum  janitrix  grammatica,  was  an  -  old 
maxim  of  the  schools  ;  and  whilst  this  faithful  janitrix  kept 
her  station  an  effectual  bar  was  presented  to  much  false 
knowledge,  which  h^s  since  crept  in,  and  taken  up  its  abode 
in  every  part  of  the  temple  of  science  ;  especially  of  mental 
and  moral  science.  In  this  maxim  however  the  term  is  ta- 
ken in  its  widest  range,  as  including  logic,  together  with  all 
which  is  now  comprehended  in  the  science  of  language  in 
general,  or  philology.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  almost  co- 
extensive with  the  whole  circuit  of  what  we  style  literature. 
In  modern  phraseology  however,  the  term  is  narrowed  to  the 
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science  of  the  forms  of  words,  and  their  relations  in  a  sen- 
tence. Taking  it  even  in  this  confined  acceptation,  we  can- 
not easily  overrate  its  importance. 

.  English  Grammar  is. a  science  which  should  be  early 
commenced,  and  thoroughly  pursued  in  all  our  district 
schools^  It  should  be  accompanied  by  the  kindred  study 
of  Etymology,  with  all  the  helps  that  could  be  derived  from 
our  best  Eo^lish  dictionaries,  and  selections  from  our  most 
correct  EogUsh  writers.  The  history  and  science  of  words, 
thus  taught,  would  not  only  furnish  a  better  means  of  men- 
tal training,  but  would  also  be  the  intet  to  more  real  science 
of  thingSfthan  is  derived  from  all  the  sprinklings  of  mine- 
ralogy, phrenology,  political  economy,  and  natural  theology, 
which  are  now  attempted  to  be  crowded  into  the  brief  season 
allotted  to  our  common  schools ;  and  which  are  the  fruitful 
products  of  that  sj^tem  which  aims  not  at  the  concentration,- 
but  the  diffusion  or  rather  dilution  of  knowledge.  The 
train  of  thought  in  which  we  have  indulged  is  very  far  from 
proceediug  from  a  disposition  which  would  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  education  of  those  who  cannot  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  our  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  '^Itis 
not  good  that  the  soul  be  without  knowledge."  It  is  know- 
ledge however  for  the  soul  that  the  wise. man  means,  and 
not  those  shallow  draughts  which  only  intoxicate  the  brain; 
not  that  svstem  of  education  which  produces  only  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  lectures  of  empirical  sciolists  and  free  inquirers 
of  every  grade ;  which  teaches  political  economy  before  it 
inculcates  principle  from  the  Divine  oracles,  and  by  its 
feeble  attempts  to  prop  Revelation  and  base  it  upon  nature, 
instead  of  establishing  faith,  only  suggests  a  doubt  of  truths 
which  otherwise  would  never  have  been  questioned.  If 
Ihey  can  only  have  a  little  knowledge,  (and  it  is  indeed  but^a 
little  which  in  this  short  life  even  the  most  learned  can  attain) 
if  they  can  only  have  a  little  knowledge,  let  it  be  the  pure 
sterling  coin.  Let  ttem  in  addition  to  tb^  close  study  of 
their  Bibles  and  catechisms,  be  as  well  instructed  as  means 
will  allow,  in  the  nature  of  that  instrument  by  wiiich 
they  not  only  speak,  but  think.  Let  them  stu^y  words. 
Then  although  the  external  objectt  of  their  knowledge  be 
limited,  will  their  thoughts  be  clear.  Then,  although  they 
may  know  little  of  chemical  te^ta,  will  they  have  something 
by  which  they  may  try  the  iilse  spirits  which  are  abroad^ 
•preading  every  where  moral  and  political  delusion,  through 
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that  abominable  abuse  of  words,  which  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  land.  Let  logic  be 
thoroughly  taught  in  all  our  primary  schools,  in  the  place 
of  the  mere  smatterings  of  botany  and  mineralogy,  and  these 
herds  of  superficial  reformers  would  no  more  dare  to  insult 
the  sound  common  sense  which  would  be  the  result  of  such 
a  course,  than  a  Grecian  orator  would  have  ventured  to 
utter  a  false  quantity  before  an  Athenian  audience. 

The  intense  interest  we  must  ever  feel  on  the  subject  of 
elementary  instruction,  is  our  only  apology  for  this  slight 
digression.  English  Grammar  for  various  reasons,  which 
it  would  be  out  of  our  present  course  to  assign,  should  pre- 
cede  that  of  the  Latin  or  Greek.  The  latter  however  for 
all  those  who  are  intended  for  a  liberal  education  should 
soon  follow.  Although  some  knowledge  of  our  native  land 
is  necessary  before  we  are  prepared  to  travel,  yet  there  ean 
be  no  doubt  that  our  domestic  positions  are  best  viewed 
from  a  foreign  point  ot  observation.    In  like  manner,  the 

^  study  of  another  language,  especially  an  ancient  one,  affords 
a  more  elevated  stand  from  whence  to  take  a  clearer  and 

^more  commanding  prospect  of  our  own.  The  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  not  only  furnishes  a  better  mental  exercise, 
but  leads  also  more  directly  to  a  satisfactory  insight  into  the 
nature  of  universal  Grammar  as  a  science.  The  want  in 
our  language  of  inflections  and  conjugations  we  would  not 
style  strictly  a  defect,  and  yet  it  cuts  off,  for  the  English 
student  one  main  department  of  this  science,  viz.  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  various  changes  in  the  forms  of  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  relations  which  are  intended  to  be 
expressed.  The  Greek  and  Latin  are,  in  this  respect,  a 
better  type  of  thought,  and  more  truly  correspond  to  its 
natural  and  primitive  expression ;  although  it  is  admitted 
that  some  early  toni^ues  are  destitute  of  this  peculiarity — 
Words,  which  are  significant  only  of  the  relations  of  other 
words,  are  ever  the  most  abstract  and  have  in  themselves 
the  least  of  definite  meaning.  A  language  in  which  these 
terms  universally  8tj«id  separate  from  the  others,  although 
it  may  possess  more  flexibility,  must  be  characterized  by 
weakness  and  want  of  integrity.  Such  terms  must  either 
be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  words  whose  relations 
and  connections  it  is  their  only  office  to  express,  or,  if  the 
mind  is  compelled  to  rest  upon  them  separately^^hey  enfeeble 
the  sentence,  and  leave  a  misty  haze  upon  the  thought.    In 
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the  Greek  and  Latin  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  actually 
incorporated  in  the  words  to  which  they  belong,  audiorni  a 
part  of  them,  as  manifested  in  augments,  terminations,  and 
the  various  inflections  of  the  noun  and  verb.  The  ideas  of 
time  and  relation  which  they  express,  are  more  distinctly 
perceived  in  consequence  of  appearing  upon  the  forms  of 
the  language,  and  thus  instead  of  being  purely  abstract,  they 
partake  of  the  life  and  energy  of  the  terms  with  which  they 
are  united.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  cause 
of  that  superior  power  and  vividness  which  is  felt  to  belong 
to  a  Greek  or  Latin  sentence  when  fully  understood.  The 
mind  is  compelled  to  receive  it  as  a  finished  whole^  and  this 
integrity  constitutes  its  clearness  and  its  strength. 

Another  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  Latin  or  Greek 
Grammar  to  the  English  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  is 
founded  on  the  fact,  that  familiarity  with  our  own  tongue, 
and  our  necessary  uso  of  it  belore  a  scientific  analysis  of  its 
parts,  blinds  the  mind  to  its  peculiarities  and  renders  this 
analysis  moro  difiicult.  New  words,  and  new  forms 
arrest  and  concentrate  the  attention.  The  idea  of  the  ab- 
stract distinction  between  different  parts  of  speech  is  aided 
by  more  visible  differences  in  their  forms.  A  new  language 
,  is  acquired  at  the  same  time  with  its  grammar,  and  the  latter 
is  viewed  as  the  most  important  part,  or  the  frame  work  of 
which  the  words  are  the  completion.  We  are  aware  that 
many  regard  the  opposite  of  this  as  the  natural,  and  there- 
fore the  better  mode.  Let  us  follow  nature,  say  they,  and 
learn  another  language  as  she  taught  us  in  our  infancy  ; 
first  the  words,  and  then  the  grammar  by  our  own  induc-^ 
tions.  There  is  a  blind  adoration  of  what  is  styled  nature, 
which  sometimes  leads  to  the  greatest  absurdities.  Because 
we  are  forced  by  a  natural  necessity  to  make  use  of  our 
own  language  before  we  can  study  it  synthetically  as  a  sci- 
ence, some  would  contend  that  this  mode  must  be  adopted 
in  ail  subsequent  acquisitions.  They  might  as  well  insist 
that  the  nurses  milk  should  be  used  through  life,  because 
nature  prepares  it  as  a  temporary  support,  before  it  has  fur- 
nished the  infant  with  teeth,  for  the  mastication  of  his  food. 
Did  not  the  case  involve  an  absurdity,  or  could  it  be  suppo- 
sed that  without  the  previous  use  of  langua^,  a  sufiicient 
number  of  ideas  might  be  called  out  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  it  might 
with  even  greater  propriety  be  contended,  that  the  acquisi- 
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tion  orf  our  own  lanpiage  should  be  deferred  until  it  could  be 
learned  as  a  science,  feature  however  has  placed  her  veto 
on  this.  Words  to  some  extent  must  be  acquired,  before 
even  the  science  of  language  can  be  known,  and  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  this,  not  simply  a  natural,  but  an  almost 
supernatural  process  has  been  provided.  Among  all  the 
phenomena  oi  existence,  no  one  is  more  worthy  of  special 
admiration,  than  the  early  acquisition  of  its  native  language 
by  the  infant  mind.  There  is  not  only  a  rapidity  and  cor- 
rectness of  induction  to  which  no  parallel  is  presented  in  the 
highest  philosophy  of  subsequent  life,  but  also  an  evolving 
of  what  may  be  styled  the  soul's  native  logic,  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive intelligence  of  which  it  is  utterly  unconscious. 
Who  teaches  the  infant  mind  not  merely  to  associate  sounds 
with  things,  but  the  simplest  variations  of  sounds  with  the 
abstract  ideas  of  number,  time,  relation,  and  quaUty  ?  Who 
directs  its  supernatural  powers  of  generalization  7  Can  any 
one  who  scrutinises  the  phenomenon,  doubt,  that  this  is 
a  still  more  wonderful  exhibition  of  that  in  visible  power,  by 
whose  guiding  wisdom  "  the  hawk  spreadeth  forth  her  wings 
to  the  warm  south,  the  eagle  maketh  her  nest  on  high,"  and 
the  bee  constructs  her  curious  mathematical  cell  ?  In  vain 
do  we  expect  ever  afterwards  to  learn  another  language  ia 
this  manner.  It  must  either  be  studied  as  a  science,  or  a  Ufa 
must  be  occupied  in  imperfectly  obtaining  that  command, 
which  is  acquired  in  so  brief  a  time  by  the  mysterious  in- 
fant mind. 

In  consequence  of  being  thus  associated  with  no  scientific 
order,  or  one  which  is  laid  aside  and  forgotten  as  the  mys< 
terious  process  of  acquisition  is  carried  on,  our  own  tongue 
is  for  us  least  adapted  to  the  study  of  grammar  as  a  science; 
although  for  reasons  which  have  been  given,  English  gram- 
mar should  bo  commenced  as  early  as  possible,  and  even 
made  to  pn-ecede  the  Latin  and  Gre«k.  The  mind  having 
thus  in  some  degree  become  familiarised  with  the  more  com- 
mon scientific  terms  which  are  necessary  to  be  employed, 
these  two  kinguages  should  be  very  soon  brought  in  aid, 
that  by  their  freshness,  and  the  vivid  manner  in  which.gram- 
matical  relations  are  stamped  upon  their  forms,  they  may 
relieve  the  mind  from  the  confusion  of  those  abstractions, 
which  must  be  brought  to  the  explanation  of  English  Gram- 
mar when  pursued  alone.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  propriety  of  ever  combining  in  classical  schools  the 
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Study  of  our  own  language  with  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
of  constantly  intermingling  parsing  recitations  in  each. — 
The  benefits  of  such  a  course  are  too  obvious  to  need  being 
particularised. 

In  remarking  upon  the  early  mental  discipline  which  is 
derived  from  the  proper  study  of  the  primitive  languages, 
we  have  had  reference  only  to  that  which  is  connected  with 
grammatical  recitation  and  construing.  Even  here  they 
may  most  advantageously  be  contrasted  with  any  of  the  sci- 
ences associated  with  them  in  a  course  of  education. — 
Strenirth  of  memory,  fixedness  of  attention,  keenness  of  dis- 
crimination, habits  of  accuracy,  the  power  of  conccntratinj? 
the  faculties  on  fixed  and  definite  objects  of  thought,  untU 
all  their  boundaries  are  precisely  determined,  and  their  more 
immediate  relations  distinctly  perceived— these  are  the  habits 
and  states  of  mind  which  need  first  to  be  formed.  On  this 
foundation  alone  should  we  build,  if  we  build  at  all.,  Any 
other  foundation  is  in  the  sand.  The  expansion  of  the 
mind,  or  the  developement  of  its  ideas,  to  use  one  of  the  cant 
phrases  of  the  day,  must  be  the  work  of  the  subsequent 
stage.  When  the  ballast  is  placed  in  the  vessel,  and  the  an- 
chor is  on  board,  the  sails  may  be  spread  to  the  breeze.  We 
believe  most  strongly  in  the  sublime  doctrine,  that  the  soul 
possesses  not  merely  capacities  or  possibilities,  but  innate  a 
priori  ideas  of  all  necessary  and  eternal  truths  ;  yet  if  we 
wish  nature  ever  effectually  to  develope  any  of  her  ideas  in 
the  present  life,  we  must  first  prepare  a  way  for  her.  Defi- 
nite objects,  and  well  understood  words  must  be  provided, 
as  diagrams  to  which  these  ideas  may  attach  themselves, 
and  by  which  they  may  be  represented  and  reflected  to  the 
mind's  own  consciousness.  According  as  this  is  done, 
will  these  reminiscences  of  the  awakened  soul  come  forth 
in  all  their  native  beauty  and  clearness.  The  ofiice  of  the 
teacher  (if  we  may  introduce  into  English  a  favoiite  word 
of  Socrates)  is  strictly  roaieutical ;  yl^tlet  him  not  endeavour 
to  bring  the  mind's  infant  offspring  forth  to  light,  until  he 
has  prepared  fitting  place  and  furniture  for  their  reception. 

With  respect  to  the  habits  of  mind  which  have  been  lately 
enumerated,  perhaps  there  is  no  way  by  which  they  may  be 
brought  into  more  combined  exercise,  than  in  the  proper 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  Syntax,  and  the  unravelling  of 
complex  Latin  and  Greek  sentences.  Viewed  merely  as  a 
fort  of  mathematical  exercise  for  sharpening  the  intellectnal 
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powers,  no  one  can  be  more  profitable  to  the  student,  than 
that  which  continually  chains  him  down  to  search  for  the 
reason  of  the  use,  position,  and  connection  of  every  word, 
even  the  smallest  connecting  or  qualifying  particle,  in  a  fin- 
ished sentence  of  a  good  Greek  author.  Great  as  is  the 
importance  of  mathematical  discipfine,  (which  we  would 
concede  to  any  extent  that  is  claimed  for  it,)  probably  an 
equal  if  not  higher  degree  of  mental  acuteness  is  acquired 
by  verbal  and  syntactical  analysis.  Even  the  investigation 
of  the  construction  of  the  edifice  calls  into  exercise  some  of 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  independent  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  thought  contained  within.  The  compact 
geometry  of  Archimedes  does  not  contribute  more  to  chain 
the  attention,  and  concentrate  the  thoughts,  than  the 
study,  as  a  mere  verbal  exercise,  of  the  highly  polished  and 
elaborate  antitheses  of  Isocrates,  the  neatly  constructed 
stanzas  of  Horace,  the  magnificent  sentences  of  Cicero, 
where  every  thing  is  full  and  nothing  redundant,  the  mu* 
sical  harmony  and  exquisite  adjustment  of  the  sweet  periods 
of  Plato's  poetical  philosophy,  or  that  sublime  power  of 
words,  when  stripp^  of  all  extraneous  ornament,  which  is 
manifested  in  the  writing^  of  Aristotle,  and  which  Cicero 
has  so  well  described  as  a  river  of  flowing  gold.     The  ver- 

'^  bal  analysis  of  English  writers  of  equal  merit  would  not 
be  productive  of  the  same  results,  because  our  vague  fami- 
liarity with  the  languafire  makes  it  more  difficult  to  rivet  the 
attention  to  that  critical  examination  which  is  required  for 
the  full  perception  of  the  force  and  mutual  dependencies  of 

(^words. 

In  the  second  department,  however,  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  which  in  its  widest  extent  we  have  styled 
the  department  of  criticism,  there  may  be  justly  claimed  for 
them  a  higher  rank,  and  a  decided  superiority  over  theii 
sister  sciences.  In  this  stage  we  may  aim  at  what  may  more 
properly  be  styled  the  mind's  expansion.  The  developmeni 
of  ideas  naturally  follows  the  previous  discipline  of  the  pow- 
ers of  memory,  attention,  and  discrimination  ;  and  here  the 
mathematics  evidently  fall  behind  in  importance.  Mathe- 
matical studies  render  the  mind  acute,  but  their  exclusive 
pursuit  has  a  tendency  to  contract  it,  or  at  least  to  confine 
its  expansion  within  very  narrow  limits.  Philology  not 
only  invigorates,  but  in  due  time  unfolds  the  intellect.  The 
one,  as  in  tlie  fooos  of  a  blazing  nurror)  poura  tba  coorerg* 
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ix%g  light  of  certainty  upon  an  interesting,  tliough  narrow 
field  of  thought.  The  other,  ever  expanding,  is  a  continual 
source  of  ideas  begetting  ideas,  extending  above,  around, 
and  within  us.  The  study  of  powers  and  curves  ^tis  true) 
is  constantly  producing  discoveries  of  new  truths,  out  ever 
in  one  direction.  They  furnish  an  infinite  line  of  thought, 
but  without  breadth  or  depth.  Out  of  this  confined  range, 
they  are  barren  and  unproductive.  The  other  is  a  stream, 
which  sends  its  fructifying  influences  over  the  broad  fields 
of  mental,  moral,  and  political  philosophy.  It  is  a  continual 
exhibition  of  the  truth,  that  there  is  indeed  a  spirit  in  words, 
especially  primitive  words,  and  that  their  critical  study  fur- 
nishes the  most  direct  inlet  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
souls.  It  inspires  a  conviction,  that  however  much  lan- 
guage, like  the  other  gifts  of  heaven,  may  have  sufiered 
from  the  depravity  of  man,,  and  the  moral  and  mental  dark- 
ness which  it  superinduces,  it  has  notwithstanding  a  divine 
origin,  and  that  to  its  ancient  and  sacred  fountains  must  we 
resort  for  those  influences,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  purified 
and  corrected.  If  philology  has  this  advantage  over  the 
mathematics,  with  still  more  confidence  may  it  be  claimed, 
in  respect  to  the  natural  sciences ;  and  with  safety  may  it 
be  asserted  (although  we  cannot  now  stop  to  prove  the  posi- 
tion) that  more  expansion  of  thought,  and  invigoration  of 
the  thinking  power  is  derived  from  a  close  verbal  analysis 
of  one  chapter  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  or  Greek  Testament, 
than  from  the  study  of  whole  treatises  on  the  facts  and 
laws  of  chemistry  or  mineralogy. 

The  greatest  aifficulty  in  the  nk>de  of  studying  the  clas- 
sies  in  our  country  arises  from  the  fact,  that  even  when  most 
fidthfully  pursued,  it  is  not  carried  &r  enough.  The  stu- 
dent stops  short  of  that  point,  where  he  would  have  begun 
to  find  bis  studies  a  source  of  exquisite  delight.  Only  a 
little  farther,  and  that  position  might  have  been  attained^ 
which  would  have  been  in  itself  the  accomplishment  of  the 
gieot  object.  Unless  the  collegiate  course  can  be  length- 
ened, or  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  so 
far  improved  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  Che  last  two  years  in 
coliege  to  thehigher  departments  of  classical  literature  unem- 
barraseed  by  grammatical  drudgery,  tlie  most  important  ob- 
ject is  almost  wholly  defeated.  Only  let  a  rising  taste  for 
the  beauties  and  power  of  the  classics  (which  is  the  inevi- 
fabte  result  of  previous  accurate  study)  be  once  formed,  or 
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only  let  it  begin  to  be  formed,  and  the  work  is  done.  The 
student  \vill  never  lay  them  aside  in  subsequent  life,  but  will 
continue  to  study  them  with  a  fondness  constantly  increa- 
sing, as  maturer  years  add  solidity  to  his  judgment,  and  ele- 
vation to  his  critical  powers. '  To  fall  short  of  this  is  only 
throwing  away  the  labor  of  previous  year^,  and  unless  some 
higher  aim  form  the  distinct  purpose,  either  in  the  mind  of 
the  student  or  his  teacher,  it  is  folly  ever  to  commence. 

If,  however,  great  pains  are  taken,  this  may  be  accom- 
plished in  respect  to  particular  authors^  in  a  more  limited 
period  of  time.  Should  the  student  (for  example)  or  the 
graduate  who  wishes  to  revive  his  knowledge,  confine  iiim- 
self  to  some  one  Greek  author,  with  whom  in  the  ordinary 
course  he  had  become  most  familiar,  and  review  him  repeat- 
edly with  a  careful  analysis  of  every  word  ;  not  expecting 
too  much  at  first  but  content  that  enjoyment  should  follow 
labor  }  should  he  thus  persevere,  he  would,  after  a  few  faith- 
ful trials,  find  himself  able  to  read  without  any  verbal  or 
mental  construing.  We  mean  by  this,  that  he  would  be 
able  to  take  the  thought  directly  from  the  Greek  in  all  its 
integrity,  without  changing  the  order,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  English  words,  which  though  necessary  at 
first,  do  in  fact  always  mar  the  thought  by  expressing  either 
a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  true  meaning,  or  by  re- 
solving a  nervous  Greek  word  for  which  we  liave  no  repre- 
sentative, into  a  difiuse  and  feeble  circumlocution.  No  two 
languages  ever  so  perfectly  agree,  that  one  can  furnish  an 
exact  translation  of  the  other  except  in  some  mere  names 
of  things  ;  a  fact  which  arises  from  the  different  aspects  and 
feelings  under  which  similar  thoughts  are  viewed  by  nations 
remote  from  each  other  in  time  or  space  ;  and  more  espe- 
cially is  this  diflSculty  experienced,  when  we  attempt  to 
transfer  some  of  the  fresh  and  vivid  ideas  of  antiquity,  inta 
a  worn  and  degenerate  modern  dialect.  By  perseverance 
however  and  continual  reading  with  a  forced  exclusioa 
from  the  mind  of  all  English  terms,  the  student  will  at 
length  drink  into  his  soul  the  spirit  of  the  Greek ;  and  the 
full  sense  of  every  word  and  component  part  of  a  word  will 
be  not  only  uhderstood,  but  felt  in  all  its  native  richness. 
By  this  means  he  will  learn  partially  to  think  in  the  lan- 
guage, or  at  least  to  fall  fully  and  easily  into  the  spirit  and 
train  of  thought  of  the  particular  author  whom  he  thus 
reads.  The  words  will  no  longer  be  merely  signs  of  corres* 
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ponding  English  words,  but  representatives  directly  of  their 
own  ideas.  General  terms  in  English  do  not  ordinarily  in 
reading  suggest  any  sensible  image  to  the  mind,  but  are  only 
said  to  be  understood^  when  through  habitual  association, 
the  fitness  of  their  connection  with  other  terms,  is  felt  and 
acknowledged*  This  may  not  only  be  done  with  equal 
eflfect  in  Latin  or  Greek,  but  it  may  even  be  said,  that  ab- 
stract terms  are  less  abstract  in  these  languages  than  in  the 
English.  The  primary  sense,  which  is  always  a  sensible 
image  or  action,  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  second- 
ary or  metaphorical  in  the  primitive  tongues,  than  in  those 
modern  dialects  from  which  the  primary  meanings  have  in 
a  great  measjire  faded  away. 

Having  tlius  recalled  them  from  the  dead,  he  may  dis- 
pense with  that  interrupting  and  enfeebling  medium,  which 
was  at  first  used  as  an  auxiliary,  and  resorted  to  from  ne- 
cessity. When  he  thus  enters  into  communion  with  the 
soul  of  the  ancient  and  long  departed  author,  he  will  be  as- 
tonished at  the  change  which  will  come  over  his  mind  in 
judoring  of  his  merits.  He  will  be  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
power  of  that  noble  instrument  by  which  his  thoughts  are 
expressed.  He  will  find  himself  breathing  a  purer  atmos- 
phere, and  his  own  ideas  assuming,  through  this  medium, 
a  clearness  and  distinctness  which  they  did  not  before 
possess. 

By  applying  the  same  practice  to  other  writers,  he  will 
&nd  each  one  presenting  less  and  less  difiiculty,  until  he 
can  read  almost  any  common  Greek  author,  with  nearly  as 
much  ease  as  any  work  in  his  own  tongue  and  far  more 
pleasure.  He  will  thus  acquire  what  may  be  called  a  tact 
in  criticism,  which  no  system  of  rules  however  closely  stu- 
died could  ever  fully  give,  and  will  begin  to  feel  that  all 
which  is  said  about  the  superior  beauties  of  the  ancient  clas- 
sics is  not  the  mere  affectation  of  pedantry.  Previous  to 
this,  he  cannot  judge  ami  should  not  condemn.  To  read 
Homer  in  this  way,  combining  his  sweet  melodious  versifi- 
cation with  the  full  thought  and  poetical  beauty  of  every 
word  rising  richly  to  the  mind  from  the  native  Greek,  is 
well  worth  even  a  long  period  of  devoted  toil.  To  the  dis- 
grace of  our  schools,  must  we  again  repeat  it,  few  ever 
reach  the  point  at  which  this  taste  even  begins  to  be  formed. 
The  highest  beauties  of  diction,  eloquence,  philosophy, 
and  poetry  are  passed  oirer  by  hurrying  and  unthinlung 
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crowds,  utterly  heedless  of  the  sacred  classic  soil  on  which 
they  are  so  profanely  trampling. 

The  study  of  the  classics  and  the  literature  of  antiquity 
has  often  been  objected  to  by  those  least  qualitied  to  judge 
of  their  value.  On  no  subject  has  ignorance  manifested 
more  unblushing  impudence,  or  more  arrogantly  presumed 
to  decide.  Combe  in  his  treatise  on  education  tells  us  with 
characteristic  modesty,  that  the  views  which  many  enter- 
tain of  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  to  a  right  understanding  of  our  own  language,  are 
altogether  erroneous ;  asserts  that  the  sounds  which  the 
English  have  invented  for  themselves  are  as  good  r.s  those 
which  were  invented  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  gravely 
asks  what  benefit  is  derived  from  knowing  that  the  Latin 
name  for  horse,  is  equus ;  affects  great  profundity  in  assu- 
ming the  position  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  not 
assist  a  person  in  the  art  of  rearing  and  managing  horses : 
intermingles  a  train  of  argument,  of  the  whole  of  which 
the  above  is  a  characteristic  sample,  with  the  most  arro- 
gant assertions  in  respect  to  the  inutility  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  the  superior  adaptedness  for  mental 
training,  of  cotton  mills  and  glass  manufactories  to  grammar 
schools  and  colleges;  and  finally  concludes  this  whole 
tirade  of  shallow  nonsense,  by  solemnly  assuring  his  read- 
ers of  a  fact,  which  certainly  needed  no  proof,  that  he  never 
was  able  to  overcome  the  difliculties  and  intolerable  tedium 
of  Latin  syntax,  during  all  the  unsuccessful  attempts  which 
he  made  at  the  high  sciiool  of  Edinburg.  Combe  is  a  good 
sample  of  this  whole  genus  of  practical  men,  and  his  pro- 
found work  embodies  the  substance  of  all  their  arffiiments. 
His  own  writings  aflford  admirable  illustrations  of  his  favo- 
rite positions  that  words  are  mere  arbitrary  names  for 
things ;  that  each  age  invents  its  own  language,  and  has  a 
right  to  use  it  too,  he  might  have  said,  in  as  many  various 
senses  as  it  pleases.  The  most  wonderful  manner  in  which 
the  terms  mind,  law,  organ,  faculty,  idea,  substance,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  there  released  from  their  an- 
cient shackles,  and  restored  to  that  glorious  state  of  liberty 
in  which  they  mean  any  thing  or  nothing  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  argument,  affords  a  convmcing  demonstra- 
tion of  the  narrowness  of  those  old  scholnstic  pedants,  Who 
would  have  abridged  the  freedom  of  thought  by  their  rigid 
adherence  to  the  science  of  words  instead  of  things. 
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The  only  reply  which  such  an  argument  seriously  merits 
is  the  direct  contradiction  of  what  is  so  ignorantly  assumed. 
Words,  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  proper  names,  are 
not  the  representatives  of  things  but  of  thoughts.  They 
repesent  what  may  be  called  the  intelligible  (ra  vorra)  of 
things ;  that  which  is  alone  the  object  of  the  mind's  con- 
templation ;  the  relations  of  things  ;  their  genera  and  spe- 
cies ;  that  which  makes  them  the  objects  of  science  ;  that, 
without  which,  though  man  might  ^ze  upon  them  with  all 
the  keen  perceptions  of  some  of  the  Tower  animals,  he  would 
never  use  his  organs  of  speech,  or  generalise  and  classify 
by  application  of  names,  or  reduce  to  the  cognitions  of  sci- 
ence. Sounds  may  be  arbitrary,  but  words  are  not  mere 
arbitrary  sounds,  except  in  the  vocabulary  of  ignorance  and 
conAised  thought.  They  are  not  invented  as  an  age  or  na- 
tion pleases.  The  fixed  laws  of  mind,  or  the  inspiration  of 
Heaven,  were  concerned  in  their  early  and  original  adapta- 
tion however  much  ignorance  or  depravity  may  tend  to  un- 
settle and  destroy  it.  The  wisdom  of  Heaven  in  the  origin 
of  language,  and  the  preservation  of  its  purity  in  the  face  of 
all  corrupting  influences  is  manifested  by  the  fact,  that  there 
is  no  dialect  on  earth  in  which  the  atheist  or  materialist  can 
converse  without  contradicting  himself.  Neither  is  it  true,  as 
this  author  asserts,  that  we  may  have  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  things,  and  few  words  by  which  to  express  it,  un- 
less he  means  to  confuse  the  meaning  of  the  term  knowledge 
as  well  as  of  many  others  which  he  uses.  We  may  have  an 
extensive  perception  of  material  objects  (and  so  have  the 
brute  creation)  but  no  knowledge  (scientia)  of  things  or  their 
ideas,  except  so  far  as  these  ideas  are  represented  by  accu- 
rate symbols.  Science  cannot  even  begin  without  words, 
and  it  will  only  be  strictly  science  according  as  these  are 
well  defined.  Even  when  new  phenomena  are  observed, 
they  can  only  be  named  by  referring  them  to  some  of  the 
known  oi:.a  priori  laws  of  mind  or  matter  with  which  they 
are  connected,  and  according  to  which  they  are  classified 
by  compositions  from  existing  vocabularies.  The  oldest 
languoge  of  earth  has  called  things  or  events  by  no  other 
term  than  words,  (de-bha-rim)  intimating  that  not  things 
tfacmsehres,  but  that  of  things  which  alone  words  truly  rcp- 
retent,  constitutes  for  us,  if  not  the  only,  yet  the  highest  re- 
aKties.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  this  was  a  mere  chanoi 
application  arising  from  the  poverty  of  the  language.  There 
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is  a  deep  philosophy  in  it,  which  manifests  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  Him  who  employed  the  same  term  to  designate  the 
act  of  creation,  and  used  it  as  a  symbol  for  the  highest 
being. 

We  would  not  have  dwelt  so  lon^  on  this  had  not  the 
phrase  formed  the  standing  objection  of  all  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  It  is  the  mere 
study  of  words,  say  they,  and  not  of  things.  It  is  a  relic 
of  the  Gothic  and  scholastic  ages,  lingering  as  a  useless 
incumbrance  in  the  march  of  modern  improvement.  We 
find  these  objections  put  forth  in  every  variety  of  form ;  in 
systems  of  phrenological  quackery  ;  in  schemes  of  educa- 
tion based  upon  thefa^se  principle  of  elevating  the  lower,  by 
seeking  to  degrade  and  undervalue  the  higher  departments 
of  science  and  literature  :  in  the  labor  saving  and  thought 
saving  courses  of  theolo^cal  study;  and  in  the  anti-mono- 
poly and  levelling  doctnnes  of  some  new-light  politicians. 
The  more  equal  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the 
favorite  catchword  us^  by  ignorant  and  uneducated  men  in 
public  stations  to  gull  the  popular  ear.  The  sound  is  re- 
echoed from  meetings  called  ostensibly  for  the  advancement 
of  popular  education,  but  really  to  enable  their  projectors  to 
make  speeches  on  a  subject  for  which  they  care  little,  and  of 
which  they  understand  less.  It  is  caught  up  in  reports  of 
legislative  committees,  and  the  declarations  of  societies  who 
do  nothing  but  publish  their  own  empty  proceedings ;  whilst 
all  this  time  the  cause  of  education  itself  stands  still ;  our 
district  schools  are  made  the  theatres  of  empirical  quackery, 
and  the  important  truth  is  unheeded,  because  less  popular, 
that  unless  an  equal  or  even  greater  amount  of  effort  is 
put  forth  to  sustain  the  higher  departments  of  literature, 
and  a  truly  learned  class  to  regulate  and  turn  to  some  good 
account  this  floating  mass  of  superficial  knowledge,  it  will 
resemble  more  the  base  currency  with  which  our  country 
has  been  flooded  than  a  sound  circulating  medium. 

The  amount  of  time  required  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
physical  sciences  in  their  present  advanced  state  presentsan 
objection  of  more  plausibility.  The  value  of  those  sciences 
is  freely  conceded,  and  yet  we  cannot  acquiese  in  the  claim 
which  is  sometimes  made  for  them  to  be  considered  the 
main  department  of  education.  It  may  even  be  said  that 
many  of  them  are  strictly  professional  and  not  branches  of 
early  education  at  all.    They  may  load  the  mind  with  fiicta 
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and  phenomena  superficially  understood,  but  without  the 
aid  of  a  higher  and  more  substantial  training,  they  can  nev- 
er educate,  that  is  lead  out  the  soul  to  a  knowledge  of  itself, 
to  an  understanding  of  its  own  resources,  and  through  this 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  science  of  external  nature. 

Logic  is  more  closely  connected  with  grammar  than  with 
mental  philosophy.  If  therefore  we  include  logic  with  phi- 
lology, the  two  sciences,  of  language  and  the  pure  math- 
ematics, may  be  regarded,  not  only  as  the  best  means  of 
elementary  training  and  for  making  really  practical  men, 
but  as  the  solid  foundations  on  which  all  definite,  substantial 
and  truly  useful  knowledge  must  be  placed. — As  the  lat- 
ter of  these  two  to  the  various  branches  of  natural  philos- 
ophy, so  is  the  former,  to  the  more  important  departments 
of  moral,  political,  mental,  and  theological  science.  With- 
out correct  mathematical  knowledge  as  their  soul  or  perva- 
ding scientific  principle,  the  mind,  in  the  one  case,  acquires 
mere  naked  facts,  or  successions  of  phenomena,  to  which  as 
an  apology  for  ignorance  we  give  the  name  of  laws  ;  and 
without  the  close  study  of  language,  the  other  departments 
which  have  been  mentioned  become  a  jangling  Babel,  in 
which  true  knowledge  has  no  advantage  over  ignorance,  or 
wisdom  over  folly.  The  truly  practical  teacher  will  there- 
fore prefer  to  weary  his  scholars  with  the  confinement  of  gram- 
mars and  black  boards,  rather  than  to  feed  their  minds  with 
the  empty  pleasures  of  botanical  or  mineralogical  excursions. 
Ifhe  can  succed  in  laying  firmly  these  two  ^foundations,  he 
knows  that  he  can  build  uponthem  any  superstructure  with 
ease  and  satisfaction.  When  they  have  been  laid  broad  and 
deep  they  furnish  the  student  with  a  vantage-ground  from 
which  at  any  time  he  may  stoop  down  and  make  himself 
master  of  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  to  which  his  attention 
may  be  called  in  subsequent  business  or  professional  life. 

If  then  the  early  discipline,  and  the  subsequent  expansion 
of  the  mind  be  the  great  objects  of  education ;  if  its  chief  pur- 
pose be  not  so  much  the  acquisition  of  a  wide  range  of  ex-* 
ternal  facts,  or  knowledge  in  the  sense  of  Combe,  as  such  a 
command  of  the  minds  internal  resources  as  may  secure  to 
it  a  clear  perception  of  the  most  valuable  truths,  and  furnish 
it  with  a  defence  against  the  most  plausible  and  prevailing 
errors ;  if  in  short  its  great  aim  be  to  awaken  in  the  mind  a 
proper  appreciation  oi  the  comparative  value  of  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledgei  and  of  their  uses  in  reference  to  the 
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soul's  higher  interests  ;  if  other  benefits  are  comparatively  of 
little  imporiance  or  only  to  be   regarded  as  subsidiary  to 
these ;  the  issue  may  be  fairly  joinei^  on  the  question,  which 
contributes  to  these  ends  most  effectually,  the  theoretical 
sciences  of  logic,  geometry,  and  philology,  or  those  practi* 
cal  branches  (as  they  are  styled)  which  are  claimed  to  have 
a  more  immediate  relation  to  the  direct  utilities  of  life,  al- 
though this  claim  is  often  founded  on  the  most  slender  and 
far  fetched  inferences.     Or  to  present  the  contrast  more 
strongly  by  a  single  cose,  (in  which  there  is  no  wish  to  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  the  science  compared,)  it  may  fairly 
be  asked,  whether  more  substantial  thought,  for  the  use  of 
whici^  the  mind  finds  daily  exercise,  is  derived  from  the 
studies  of  gases  and  alkalies,  or  from  those  stores  of  mental 
and  moral  science  which  are  called  forth  in  the  proper  study 
of  the  Greek  language  :  the  one  giving  us  the  composition 
of  the  chemical  elements  of  the  material  things  by  which  we 
are  surrounded,  the  other  when  properly  pursued  being  the 
analysis  of  primitive  thought,  and  leading  more  effectually 
than  any  professed  system  of  mental  philosophy,  to  a  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  primary  exercises  of  the  human  soul, 
as  they  practically  developed  themselves  in  the  composition, 
structure,  and  syntax  of  the  noblest  language  on  earth. — 
Should  we  even  (as  some  theorists  contend)  regard  it  as 
evolved  f4:om  some  primitive  mental  chaos  by  the  laws  of 
mind,  as  the  geologists  world  arose  from  the  laws  of  matter^ 
still  may  it  be  said,  that  no  where  can  we  better  study  those 
laws  of  mind,  than  in  this  their  most  finished  production  ; 
and  by  no  course,  except  the  kindred  study  of  the  Bible,  can 
we  more  effectually  arrive  at  a  clear  comprehension  of  moral 
and  religious  ideas  in  their  native  state,  tiian  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  those  terms,  in  which  they  were  primitively 
and  naturally  presented.    If  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
original  tongues,  miraculously  produced  at  the  dispersion 
(although  this  may  be  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  for  some  strancre  reason  wish  to  transfer  all  primitive 
truth  beyond  the  Indus)  it  acquires  additional  interest  as  one 
of  the  works  of  God,  originally  designed  and  preserved  by 
Heaven  as  a  special  instrument  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
truths  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  of  more  value  as  an  object 
of  study,'and  affording  a  more  fertile  field  of  thought,  than 
all  the  wonders  of  geology,  could  we  even  penetrate  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  material  mass  on  which  wa  reside. 
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The  science  of  external  nature,  when  exclusively  pur- 
sued, is  continually  leading  the  soul  away  from  itself,  from 
the  consideration  of  truths  which  are  fixed  and  eternal,  to 
those  which  are  merely  phenomenal.  It  is  emphatically  a 
knowledge  which  puffeth  up,  "  which  speaketh  great  things," 
which  from  the  easiness  of  its  acquisition  has  great  charms 
for  a  superficial  and  unthinking  age,  and  which  often  under 
an  atfected  or  sentimental  admiration  of  nature,  and  nature's 
God,  conceals  a  hollow  and  hideous  scepticism.  That  phi- 
losophy, which  refers  every  thing  to  sensation  and  tries  all 
things  by  experiment,  would  seek  to  render  mind  the  mere 
blank  sheet  of  a  camera  obscura,  intended  only  for  the  re- 
flection of  natural  objects  and  natural  ideas.  We  need  a 
system  of  education  which  shall  turn  the  soul  inward  upon 
itself,  and  wake  up  those  slumbering  thoughts  in  which  are 
found  the  elements  of  all  moral  or  spiritual  science,  and  the 
prime  truths  of  religion  natural  or  revealed.  In  effecting 
this  object,  no  means  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  end  pro- 
posed, as  the  close  study  of  the  ancient  world  and  the 
ancient  languages  ;  the  study  of  man  as  he  approaches  his 
primitive  state,  and  of  those  bright  and  living  channels  of 
thought,  through  which  the  native  ideas  of  religion  and 
morals,  and  the  heaven-descended  philosophy  of  Revelation 
are  expressed  ''  in  words  that  truly  breathe  and  thoughts 
that  burn." 

It  is  from  the  present  almost  exclusive  attention  to  natural 
things,  more  than  from  any  other  source,  that  we  have 
reason  to  fear  lest  a  flood  of  infidelity  should  overflow  our 
land.  That  slave  of  slaves,  the  boasting  free  enquirer, 
might  perhaps  rejoice  in  this  as  an  apparent  concession  ;  but 
we  stop  not  to  bandy  words  with  the  infidel.  It  is  sufficient 
that  we  address  ourselves  to  religious  men,  and  to  a  com* 
munity  which  yet  bears  the  name  of  Christian.  In  the 
quarter  to  which  we  have  alluded  lies  our  greatest  danger, 
and  we  are  never  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  thouj5:ht, 
than  when  we  find  going  the  rounds  of  our  semi-inlidel 
press,  some  condescending  compliment  to  Christianity  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinguished  naturalist.  It  marks  emphati- 
cally the  spirit  of  the  age.  Christianity  is  viewed  as  under 
great  obligations  to  those  eminent  savans  who  can  thus 
condescend  to  turn  aside  from  their  mineralogical  cabinets 
and  galvanic  batteries,  to  notice  its  humble  claims.  We 
fear  not  for  Christianity,  but  for  the  firmness  of  its  present 
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hold  upon  the  pubUc  mind,  when  we  find  so  much  affected 
importance  attached  to  the  chance  remark  of  a  Davy  or  a 
Cuvier.    We  do  not  pretend  to  question  their  sincerity ; 
but  what  is  there  in  tlieir  pursuits  which  should  add  conse- 
quence to  their  opinions  on  this  subject  ?    Why  should  the 
fiiith  of  our  young  men  be  strengthened  by  their  approvals, 
any  more  than  it  should  be  weakened  by  the  denials  of  a 
Jefferson  ?    There  is  something  in  it  which  betrays  distrust 
of  the  Bible,  rather  than  confidence  in  its  intrinsic  claims* 
So  far  as  the  illustrious  men  to  whom  we  have  alluded 
made  Christianity  a  distinct  object  of  study,  so  far  their 
opinions  are  valuable,  and  no  farther ;  but  what  is  there  ia 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  should* 
enable  its  votaries  to  be  such  superior  judges  of  matters  of 
which    comparatively  they  may  know  nothing?      Why 
should  the  bland  and  polite  bowings  of  the  naturalist  to  Ohe 
claims  of  Christ  and  Moses  be  esteemed  of  so  much  greater 
value,  than  the  conclusions  of  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  studies  directly  associated  with  Christianity,  and 
who  have  had  their  minds  drawn  to  them,  because  they  felt 
the  deepest  convictions  that  all  science  is  worthless,  yea 
less  than  nothing  and  vanity,  unless  illuminated  by  this 
great  central  light  of  truth.     It  is  by  communing  with  such 
minds  as  Cudworth,  Howe  and  Baxter,  (although  some 
might  characterize  them  as  bigotted  and  narrow  minded 
theologians,)  but  above  all  by  the  close  study  of  the  sacred 
volume,  that  our  young  men  might  acquire  a  sound,  and 
manly,  yet  humble  faith,  instead  of  that  spurious  sentimen- 
talism,  and  those  floating  images  of  Christianity  which  are 
now  so  prevalent. 

The  examples  are  rare  of  any  one  thoroughly  versed  in 
classical  literature  and  the  philosophy  of  antiquity,  ever  be- 
coming an  infidel.  A  few  mere  pedants  may,  perhaps,  be 
brought  forward  as  exceptions ;  but  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  Christianity  has  ever  in  this  quarter,  found  its  ablest 
defenders  ;  and  that  then  defences  have  been  marked  by  an 
earnestness  and  cordiality  which  generally  seem  wanting  in 
the  chance  and  condescending  compliments  of  exclnsive 
naturalists.  The  tendency  of  the  study  of  the  classics  is  to 
produce  not  simply  belief,  but  a  believing  spirit,  a  deep 
sense  of  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  mankind,  and  an 
exalted  reverence  for  the  Bible.  Could  they  be  studied  as 
they  ought,  how  much  might  be  expected  for  the  cause  of 
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sound  literature  and  substantial  learning.  Homt  easy  would 
it  be  to  show  the  student  the  vaporings  and  emptiness  of 
much  of  modern  philosophy,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  un- 
pretending simplicity,  with  which  those  noble  ancients  put 
forth  their  thoughts  on  almost  all  subjects,  out  of  the  range 
of  the  mere  natural  sciences ;  thoughts  with  them  really 
original,  many  of  which  are  now  trumpeted  forth  as  modern 
discoveries,  and  evidences  of  the  march  of  mind  in  this 
glorious  nineteenth  century.  How  often  would  the  student 
discover  the  choicest  beauties  of  our  modern  poets,  set  forth 
in  all  sintiplicity  on  the  classic  page,  and  clothed  with  new 
charms  derived  from  the  freshness  of  Antiquity,  and  the 
power  of  its  inimitable  languages  ?  How  often  would  he 
find  sentiments  which  a  modern  political  essayist  would  pre- 
face with  a  long  and  declamatory  eulogium  of  their  origi- 
nality and  vast  importance,  expressed  in  the  unassuming 
pages  of  the  ancient  historians  and  philosophers,  with  a 
simplicity,  manifesting  them  to  be  the  common  daily  thoughts 
of  minds  which  were  ever  clear  and  ever  elevated?  How 
often  would  he  discover  that  many  a  moral  or  political  theo- 
ry, {and  sometimes  too  that  even  a  new  view  in  theology,) 
which  had  been  supposed  unknown  till  the  present  day  of 
light,  has  received  the  attention  of  these  ancient  sages,  been 
detected  as  a  hollow  sophism,  and  classed  long  since  in  the 
list  of  exploded  errors  ?  The  close  study  of  the  classics, 
whilst  it  kindled  a  generous  enthusiasm,  would  teach  us 
modesty ;  would  often  bring  to  mind,  in  respect  to  certain 
subjects,  the  truth  of  Solomon's  maxim  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun,  unless  it  be  the  ever  newly  rising 
ghosts  of  ancient  errors  ;  would  aid  the  cause  of  religion 
and  sound  theology,  by  showing  what  reason,  even  the  most 
clear  and  vigorous  reason  could  not  do,  and  by  marking  its 
failures  would  produce  a  sitrcere  and  cordial  submission  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  have  not  the  same 
danger  to  dread  from  the  errors  of  the  classic  heathen,  as 
from  modern  semi-infidelity.  We  need  not  be  afraid  of  find- 
ing in  their  writings,  any  of  those  disguised  and  spurious 
exhibitions  of  Christianity  which  are  worse  than  downright 
unbelief,  [n  studying  the  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero, 
or  the  herculean  efforts  of  the  great  Stagyrite  to  penetrate 
the  deep  mysteries  of  existence,  or  the  sublime  musings  of 
the  soul  of  Plato,  we  feel  that  there  wtis  a  time,  such  as  has 
navtr  been  since,  when,  in  the  special  providence  of  Qod, 
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human  reason  was  made  to  put  forth  its  loftiest  efforts  and 
its  strongest  energies,  that  its  failure  in  reaching  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  might  be  a  solemn  warning  to  all  succeeding 
ages,  and  especially  to  us  in  these  latter  days,  to  put  our 
whole  trust  in  His  holy  and  unerring  word.  Our  deepest 
sympathies  are  called  out  for  these  noble  heathen,  as  we 
regard  them,  thus  striving  to  kindle  into  a  flame  the  dim 
light  of  natural  reason,  or  the  expiring  embers  of  primitive 
revelation  ;  whilst  nothing  but  feelings  of  utter  abhorrence 
should  be  exercised  towards  those,  who,  in  these  days  of 
Christianity,  are  striving  to  put  out  the  light  which  Heaven 
has  given  us,  in  a  cold  materialism  or  a  murky  pantheisno. 
Gould  we  fancy  the  soul  of  Plato  to  revisit  the  earth,  with 
what  earnestness,  might  we  not  suppose,  he  would  beseech 
some  of  our  modern  philosophers,  not  to  trust  in  speculations 
which  had  in  vain  tasked  his  lofty  intellect,  but  to  thank 
God  for  the  Bible^  and  betake  themselves,  with  lowly  rever- 
ence, and  submissive  confidence,  to  that  light  which  he 
longed  to  see  and  saw  it  not. 

We  would  not  claim  all  for  antiquity.  We  have  indeed 
a  light  which  but  a  small  portion  of  the  ancient  world  ever 
beheld  ;  a  liffht  shining  in  a  dark  place^  to  which  we  do 
well  to  take  heed,  and  by  whose  aid  as  it  falls  upon  the 
classic  page,  we  may  now  learn  more  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  than  they  themselves  bad  ever  conceived.  The 
classics  should  ever  be  read  with  a  continual  reference  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Some  sensitive  minds,  whilst  they 
apprehend  no  danger  from  the  mass  of  irreligious  trash, 
which  constitutes  the  most  of  what  is  styled  the  light 
literature  of  the  day,  affect  much  concern  in  relation  to  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philosophers. 
Should  there  be  in  them,  however,  any  of  that  immoral  ten- 
dency, the  youthful  student,  who  carries  with  him  this  safe- 
ty lamp,  is  fully  protected  against  all  the  poisonous  vapors  of 
heathenism ;  granting  them  to  exist  to  the  greatest  extent 
any  alarmist  ever  conceived.  With  the  Bible  in  his  right  hand 
and  the  classic  in  his  left,  he  is  prepared  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  volume  of  revelation.  Whilst  he  admires  the  one  he 
will  learn  to  adore  the  other.  The  just  estimate  which  the 
ancient  writers  form  of  human  nature,  and  their  candid 
confessions  of  its  deep  depravity,  confirm  our  faith  in  the 
corresponding  declarations  of  the  Bible,  and  produce  a  state 
of  mind  prepared  to  receive  with  submission  the  grand  rem- 
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edy  which  it  points  out  for  all  moral  diseases.  Let  the  ob- 
ject proposed  to  the  student  be  ever  the  illustration  of  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  human 
means  by  which  a  greater  flood  of  light  on  theological  sub- 
jects can  be  poured  into  the  mind.  When  this  object  is  con* 
stantly  presented  by  a  faithful  and  devoted  teacher,  and  the 
attention  is  continually  directed  to  every  word  and  passage 
which  has  a  bearing  upon  the  Scriptures,  either  by  way  of 
contrast  or  resemblance,  a  faith  will  be  acquired  which  all 
the  influence  of  our  semi-Christian  literattire  cannot  weaken, 
nor  all  the  direct  attacks  of  infidels  overthrow.  Almost  any 
classic  author  will  furnish  ample  occasions  for  this  exercise. 
An  ode  of  Horace,  a  page  of  Virgil,  even  a  section  of  the 
dry  historian  Thucydides,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  philoso- 
phical writings  of  Cicero  and  Plato,  or  the  religious  spirit 
and  serious  mythology  of  the  Grecian  drama,)  will  direct 
the^enquiring  and  attentive  mind,  to  some  resemblance  or 
contrast,  which  it  presents  to  the  truths  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume. To  accomplish  this,  the  Bible  of  course  must  he  con- 
stantly studied  in  connection  wjth  the  classics.  When  this, 
(in  consequence  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age  or  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  schools  are  situated,)  cannot  be  done,  but 
one  course  is  left  for  truly  Christian  parents  and  teachers. 
There  must  be  a  separation  from  the  infidel  and  the  latitu- 
dinarian.  If  this  gives  rise  to  what  are  stigmatized  as  ex- 
clusive or  sectaiian  schools,  be  it  so.  The  faith  of  the  chil- 
dren of  believing  parents  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  false  no- 
tions of  liberality.  Let  there  be  hallowed  retreats,  into 
which  the  free  thinking  spirit  of  the  age,  in  any  of  its  de- 
ceptive forms,  is  not  suffered  to  intrude,  until  a  strength  of 
mind,  and  a  fixedness  of  faith,  and  a  soundness  of  scholar- 
ship are  formed,  which  shall  be  able  to  meet  and  put  down 
its  superficial  science  and  boastful  pretensions. 

One  reason  why  so  little  benefit  of  this  kind  is  derived 
from  the  reading  of  the  classics,  even  by  those  who  study 
them  most  thoroughly,  is  because  they  are  not  read  with 
any  fixed  object.  What  we  do  not  look  for  we  cannot  in 
^neral  expect  to  find  ;  but  when  certain  definite  points  of 
investigation  are  presented,  the  mind  is  ever  on  the  look 
out,  and  what  otherwise  would  not  have  attracted  notice, 
acquires  importance  and  arrests  the  attention.  When  the 
student  thus  reads  with  a  fixed  object  constantly  before  his 
mind,  and  the  continual  practice  oi  digesting  whatever  is 
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worth7  of  note  under  the  two  general  heads  before  men- 
tioned, he  will  be  astonished  at  the  treasures  of  thou^t 
which  will  be  thus  disclosed,  and  hundreds  of  passages, 
which  without  such  a  directed  aim  would  ha\re  appeared 
barren  and  uninteresting,  will  be  found  pregnant  with  the 
most  important  meaning.  Let  him  thus  for  example  ever 
contrast  Homer  and  Hesiod  with  Genesis  and  Job,  the  Gre- 
cian poets  and  orators  with  the  Psalmist  and  prophets  :  let 
him  compare  Plato  with  Paul  and  John  ;  the  ethics  of  Aris- 
totle (the  best  uninspired  system  ever  composed^  with  the 
morahtjr  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  trinity,  the  fall  of  man  in  Adam,  and  his  recovery 
by  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ,  with  the  same  sreat 
truths  as  they  are  shadowed  forth  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  in  their  traditionary  annals,  their  religious  and  sa- 
crificial rites,  all  testifying  to  a  deep  sense  in  man,  both  of 
unholiness  and  guilt.  Let  him  treasure  in  his  thoughts  the 
almost  inspired  sayings  of  some  of  their  philosophers,  and 
the  sublime  epithets  which  their  poets  have  applied  to  the 
king  of  gods,  epithets  which  unquestionably  came  down 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  surviving  the  purer  primitive 
source  from  whence  they  were  derived,  formed  an  incongru- 
ous mixture  with  the  fables  and  corruptions  of  a  later  age. 
Let  him  rigidly  pursue  this  course  of  study  and  we  may 
dismiss  the  fears  which  some  honest  minds  have  entertained 
of  the  immoral  tendency  of  the  ancient  classics.  There 
are  books  now  used  in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  which, 
although  written  by  ttiose  who  are  nominally  Christians^ 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  that  faith,  which  the  study  of 
Socrates  and  Cicero  would  confirm. 

A  signal  benefit  which  would  result  from  the  close 
study  of  the  classics,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  general  taste 
for  their  beauties  among  the  liberally  educated  portion  of 
the  community,  would  Be  the  driving  out  of  that  mass  of 
trash  which  passes  under  the  denomination  of  the  light  lite« 
rature  of  the  day.  This  anomaly  has  resulted  only  from  a 
a  craving  desire  for  something  to  fill  the  vacuum  which  has 
been  prcKluced  by  the  long  neglect  of  more  elevated  and  soul 
satisfying  studies,  and  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  physical  sciences.  Could  the  solid  vein 
of  ancient  literature  and  philosophy  be  reopened  in  this 
eountry,  we  might  expect  it  to  be  followed  by  the  same  ef- 
fects as  at  the  period  ot  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.    An 
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elevated  seriousness  of  thought  would  take  the  place  of  frivo- 
lity— theology  and  the  more  religious  branches  of  philoso- 
phy would  regain  that  standing,  from  which  they  had  been 
suffered,  to  be  driven  by  the  contempt  of  fools,  and  the  jargon 
which  pretended  advocates  had  introduced  nito  their  voca- 
bularies— ^just  criticism  would  be  fixed  on  those  foundations 
which  nature,  and  the  ancients,  her  best  interpreters,  had 
established — our  dying  language  would  feel  its  reviving  in- 
fluences— pedantry  would  disappear  when,  as  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  every  one  who  aspired  to  the  title  of  an  educated 
gentleman  was  a  finished  classical  scholar — and  that  foe  of 
religion,  morals,  and  all  manly  sentiment,  which  is  found  in 
the  light  literature  with  which  our  press  is  teeming,  would 
cease  its  enervating  effects  upon  the  public  mind  and  taste. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  had  no 
light  literature.  Not  only  their  history  and  philosophy,  but 
also  their  poetry,  had  a  seriousness  and  elevation,  which  can- 
not now  be  found,  except  in  those  great  English  masters 
who  formed  themselves  upon  the  classic  model,  or  lived  in 
an  age  which  was  deeply  imbued  with  classic  influences. — 
The  ancient  comedy  had  ever  a  grave  end  in  view,  and  al- 
ways showed  itself  the  humbler  of  boasting  folly,  and  the 
scourge  of  prating  demagogues.  Even  the  strains  of  the 
pleasure-loving  Horace  and  Anacreon  possessed  an  elegance 
and  a  dignity,  and  oft  times  a  melancholy  seriousness,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  sensual  and  sentimental  rhapsodies 
of  our  modern  Epicureans.  The  novel  was  a  thing  un- 
known. Their  lyric  poetry  was  sacred  to  the  gods,  or  if  cus- 
tom compelled  it  to  celebrate  the  victories  in  the  public  games, 
it  was  ever  made  the  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  most 
elevated  moral  sentiments.  The  Grecian  drama  would  be 
degraded  by  a  comparison  with  the  stase  as  it  now  exists. 
No  reader  of  their  tragic  poetry  neea  be  informed,  that 
it  was,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  serious,  and  even  solemn, 
but  essentially  religious.  It  embodied  and  personated  in 
frequent  representations  the  national  religion,  and  preserved 
in  the  public  mind  an  awe  inspiring  sense  of  the  presence 
and  retribution  of  the  invisible  powers.  In  the  tragedies 
of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  holy  Themis  or  the  goddess  of 
justice  is  ever  represented  as  seated  with  Jupiter  on  the 
throne,  and  his  avenging  eye  is  ever  upon  the  actors  pre- 
sented to  us.Their  moral  is  ever  religious.  Though  they  were 
not  as  expert  casuists  as  some  utilitarians^  and  nice  calcu* 
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lators  of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number^  yet  their 
poems  ever  present  to  us  a  principle  of  far  higher  value. 
Wickedness,  (according  to  their  views  of  it,)  is  ever  punished 
and  virtue  rewarded,  not  as  the  mere  result  of  natural  cau- 
ses (the  favorite  philosophy  of  many  of  our  works  of  fiction, 
and  even  of  our  graver  systems  of  morality,)  but  by  the 
direct  interposition,  and  vindictive  justice  of  the  ever  wake- 
ful Jove,  controlhng  and  directing  natural  causes,  when,  and 
in  what  manner,  it  pleases  him.     Notwithstanding  what  is 
often  said  about  the  danger  to  the  morals  of  our  youth  from 
the  heathen  classic  poetry,  yet  it  is  a  position  which  can  be 
most  fully  sustained,  that  there  is  more  which  claims  affini- 
ty with  the  devout  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  more  which 
approaches  the  true  religious  fervor  of  the  Psalmist,  and 
the  awful  solemnity  of  the  prophets,  in  the  Grecian  trage- 
dies, than  in  a  large  portion  of  what  passes  as  unexcep- 
tionable among  the  poetry  and  light  literature  of  the  modern 
press.    We  may  even  carry  the  comparison  still  farther,  and 
contrast  them  with  a  class  of  productions  which  lay  claim 
to  more  serionsness,  and  elevation  of  character.     In  some  of 
their  descriptions  of  their  supreme  divinity,  he  approaches 
nearer  to  the  character  of  the  holy  and  jealous  God  of  the 
Bible,  than  the  liberal  and  indifierent  deity  of  modern  ration- 
alists; and  we  often  find  in  them  more  of  a  religious  Biblical 
morality,  than  can  be  met  with  among  the  sacred  melodies 
and  unmeaning^  sentimentalism  of  some  of  our  most  ad- 
mired bards.     Whatever  is  really  noxious  in  heathenism 
may  be  neutralised,  and  even  turned  to  good  account,  by 
ever  associating  the  protecting  influence  of  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  whilst  the  student  thus  avoids  the  evil,  he  will 
often  have  his  soul  kindled  and  elevated  by  many  a  sublime 
sentiment  of  the  ever  serious,  and  oft  times  deeply  solemn 
tragic  muse  of  Greece. 

In  dwelling  on  the  religious  spirit  which  is  manifested  in 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  inducements 
derived  from  this  fact  for  the  study  of  the  classics,  it  may 
be  permitted  to  digress  a  little  farther.  It  manifested  itself 
not  only  in  their  poetry  and  philosophy,  but  also  in  their 
moral  and  political  writings.  Whilst,  in  most  modern  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind  a  profound  silence  is  observed,  and  a 
tacit  compact  seems  entered  into  to  avoid  even  the  very 
mention  of  religion,  the  ancients  seldom  discussed  moral 
or  political  subjects  without  giving  a  prominent  aspect  to 
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their  religious  bearings.  We  find  more  allusions  to  a  con^ 
trolling  providence  in  some  of  Cicero's  essays,  than  can  be 
met  with  in  whole  libraries  of  modem  political  science. 
What  lawyer  of  our  day  would  devote  a  large  portion,  or 
any  poition  of  his  work,  to  an  argument  intended  to  prove 
that  all  law  derives  its  sanctions,  not  from  the  people,  but 
from  the  eternal  law  of  God  1  How,  in  this  respect,  do  our 
great  American  statesmen  compare  with  the  philosopher  of 
Tusculum?  The  sentiments  contained  in  the  first  two 
books  of  Cicero's  treatise  de  legibus,  if  they  were  presented 
to  the  public  as  a  modern  production,  would  exeite  the 
loudest  clamors  of  those  who  are  such  strenuous  advocates 
for  religious  freedom,  that  they  would  banish  the  very 
names  of  religion  and  of  God  from  all  our  legal  codes  and 
public  charters.  If  we  except  the  professedly  religious 
world,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  there  was 
among  the  ancient  heathen  a  more  direct  acknowledgement 
of  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  natural  religion, — the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state, — of  a  divine  retribution, — of  the 
necessity  of  expiation  of  some  kind, — and  of  a  special  provi- 
dence,— than  is  now  made  by  the  great  mass  in  nominally 
Christian  countries.  There  was  not  that  mean  and  timid 
shrinking  from  the  express  avowal  of  religious  sentiments, 
which  now  is  every  where  so  prevalent.  It  seems  as  though 
the  Gospel  had  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  atheistical  and 
materializing  tendencies,  of  that  portion  of  the  nominally 
Christian  world,  which  rejects  its  direct  influences.  These 
remarks  apply  to  almost  all  classes  of  the  ancient  world,  but 
their  truth  is  more  especially  manifested  in  the  writings  of 
its  philosophers  and  statesmen.  Let  any  one  compare  Cicero 
de  Legibus,  Plato's  Republic,  or  Aristotle's  Politics,  with  the 
best  modem  works  on  similar  subjects,  and  judge  which 
has  most  of  the  religious  spirit ;  which  in  assigning  the 
foundations  of  civil  polity,  and  the  true  motives  of  human 
conduct,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  Bible,  or  has  the  best  title 
to  the  epithet.  Christian.  Let  us  select  Ferguson  on  Civil 
Society,  as  one  of  our  best  modern  treatises,  and  as  furnish- 
ing a  clear  illustration  of  this  difference.  This  treatise  was 
written  by  a  Christian  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  yet 
what  barbarian  from  the  reading  of  his  book,  would  have 
any  clue  by  which  he  might  discover,  whether  the  author 
was  a  Christian,  or  an  infidel,  or  even  an  atheist.  Ther 
whole  argument  is  conducted  as  it  would  be  if  neither  God 
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Dor  revelation  was  acknowledged.    In  treating  of  the  staid 
of  nature,  the  early  condition  of  mankind,  and  the  origin  of 

fovernments,  what  intimation  does  he  give  that  he  had  evef 
eard  of  such  a  book  as  the  Bible  ?  Would  Plato  in  the 
investigation  of  similar  subjects,  have  thus  slighted  this 
most  ancient  and  authoritative  of  all  records,  had  it  been 
placed  within  his  reach  ?  And  yet  the  Christian  author  to 
whom  we  refer,  and  whom  we  have  selected  as  furnishing; 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  modern  political  essayists,  is 
not  only  profoundly  silent  as  to  its  claim  to  give  the  most 
authentic  information  on  these  important  matters,  but  also 
advances  sentiments  indirect  contradiction  of  its  account  of 
that  stale  of  nature  into  which  man,  by  transgression  fell ; 
and  of  the  disorders  which  it  has  ever  introduced  into  thit 
moral  and  political  condition  of  the  world.  What  is  stfid 
of  Ferguson  is  true  of  the  great  mass  of  modern  politic&I 
writers. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  much  more  faithful  to  the  truths 
and  to  the  Scripture  account  of  man,  is  the  heathen  Tulty : 
"il5  soon"  says  he,  " as  we  are  born  cmd  brought  forth  to 
lights  we  are  plunged  into  every  species  of  depravity^  and 
every  perversity  of  false  opinion  ;  so  that  we  seem  (6  have 
sucked  in  error  with  our  mother*s  milk.  Next  are  we 
handed  over  to  teachers j  and  are  by  them  imbued  with  such 
varieties  cf falsehood,  that  truth  yields  to  vanity,  and  nA* 
ture  is  buried  under  confirmed  error.  But  when  there 
comes  at  last  that  greatest  of  all  teachers^  the  people,  thi 
universal  multitude  every  where  with  one  consent  rushing 
into  folly,  then  we  become  utterly  infected  with  depravity 
of  sentim^e^it,  and  imbibe  the  false  opinion  that  nothing  is 
better  for  man,  nothing  more  desirable,  nothing  more  ex^ 
cellent,  than  honors,  offices,  and  popular  glory"  The  sages 
of  antiquity  fondly  dwelt  on  the  traditions  of  an  ancient 
ffolden  age,  but  they  indulged  in  no  dreams  of  future  per^ 
fectibility  by  any  means  inherent  in  human  nature.  They 
lamented  the  depravity  of  man,  and  whilst  some  looked  on 
in  mute  despair,  others  expressed  the  feeble  hope  that 
Heaven  might  yet  contrive  some  means  to  raise  him  from 
his  fallen  state,  and  bring  home  again  the  outcast  who  had 
been  so  long  wandering  from  happiness  and  virtue. 

Ijct  our  young  men  study  the  Bible  and  the  classics* 
Then  will  they  learn  not  only  just  and  noble  sentiments, 
but  also  the  true  elements  of  moral  and  political  philosophy'^ 
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the  indiddual  and  social  character  of  man — Then  will  they 
leam  his  state  by  nature,  and  will  be  led  properly  to  appre- 
ciate the  rev^ealed  means,  by  which  his  moral  and  political 
condition  can  alone  be  improved,  and  the  sublimity  of  that 
glorious  plan  of  redemption,  by  which  be  can  be  transferred 
to  a  state  of  grace  and  reconciliaticm  with  his  ofSsnded 
Sovereign. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  gross  abuse  of  words, 
which  has  arisen  trom  a  neglect  to  study  the  sources  or 
fountains  of  language.  Those  who  have  been  most  guilty 
of  this  sin,  and  have  done  the  most  to  muddy  and  confound 
the  streams  of  thought,  are  generally  the  loudest  in  decla- 
ring, that  the  discussions  of  the  most  important  truths  turn 
upon  mere  verbal  differences.  The  correction  of  this  evil 
would  be  found  in  the  close  study  of  the  ancient  tongues  ; 
and  unless  corrected  it  threatens  to  undermine  both  mental 
philosophy  and  theology.  The  primitive  men,  both  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  did  not  use.  words  without  meaning.  Their 
languages  were  a  pure  and  honest  expression  of  substantial 
thought,  and  unaffected  by  that  degeneracy,  which  are  the 
result  of  the  attrition  of  ages.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  power  and  clearness  of  the  ancient  writers  is  to 
be  attributed  so  much  to  the  superiority  of  genius,  as  to  the 
advantage  they  possessed  in  those  noble  instruments  by 
which  their  ideas  were  expressed.  Happy  for  us  that  they 
died  early.  It  is  by  this  their  immortality  is  secured.  Hav- 
ing ceased  to  be  spoken  they  have  become  incapable  of 
change.  Though  dead  to  the  voice,  they  are  emphatically, 
and  in  spirit  the  living  languages.  Their  words  have  life, 
and  adored  be  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  having  embalmed 
them  as  the  sacred  depositories  of  his  everlasting  truth. 

Some  have  built  upon  this  phrase,  the  dead  languages^ 
their  most  plausible  argument.  Shall  the  dead  languages — 
Bays  one  who  would  derive  the  most  important  of  all  know<> 
ledge  in  relation  to  the  human  soul  and  its  moral  and  relig- 
ious relations,  from  the  examination  of  dead  men's  skulls — 
shall  the  dead  languages  be  studied  in  preference  to  the  liv- 
ing? Shall  so  much  time  be  wasted  in  the  acquisition  of 
words  spoken  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  preference  to  the 
cultivation  of  our  own  tongue  ?  We  would  not  waste  an 
wrgument  on  so  ibolish  an  objection,  but  there  are  topics 
connected  with  it  of  the  highest  interest,  and  which  would 
icqaire  that  extended  examination,  which  the  length  of  this 
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article  forbids.  The  investigation  of  what  constitutes  the 
life  of  language— the  causes  of  its  perpetual  tendency  to  de- 
generate— the  beneficial  effects  of  the  general  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  in  imparting  vitality  to  the  English — the 
great  evils  which  in  this  respect  must  result  from  their  uni- 
versal neglect — and  the  importance  of  having  some  fixed 
standard  by  which  these  evils  might  be  measured  and  pre- 
vented— are  topics  which  must  be  deterred  to  some  other 
occasion,  in  wliich  we  may  hope  for  better  opportunities,  to 
do  them  that  justice  which  their  importanc^  requires. 


Art.  VI. — Keith's  Demonstration. 

Demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Alew^ 
ander  Keith,  D.D,  Author  of  "  The  Evidence  cf  Prophecy^  6fC. 
From  the  second  Edinhurgh  edition,  NeW'Xork :  Harper  4* 
Brothers,     1839. 

It  has  been  frequently  questioned,  whether  it  is  advisable 
at  the  present  day  to  discuss  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
But  though  the  divine  origin  of  our  Boly  Religion  is  not  a 
pK>iut  that  remains  to  be  proved ;  though  it  is  better  for  Chris- 
tians to  reap  the  benefits  of  their  Heavenly  inheritance  than 
to  invite  the  children  of  disobedience  to  contest  the  validity 
of  their  title ;  yet  as  infidelity  abounds,  it  is  the  imperious 
duty  of  those  to  whom  God  has  intrusted  the  interests  of  his 
cause  on  earth,  either  to  convince  it  of  its  delusion *or  to  coun- 
teract its  tendency.  It  is  not  enough  that  infidelity  has  been  at 
one  time  routed.  It  yields  to  the  vigor  of  attack,  but,  as  it  were, 
to  gajther  strength  for  another  and  more  formidable  onset. 
Like  some  distant  province  which  has  been  repeatedly  sub- 
dued, it  is  ever  rising  in  rebellion  against  its  rightful  Sov- 
ereign. 

In  the  view  of  infidels,  Christianity  is  a  time  worn  sjrs- 
tem,  and  the  arguments  by  which  its  claims  to  a  Divine 
Revelation  have  been  attested  are  deemed  inapplicable  to 
the  illumined  present ;  or  beneath  the  respectful  considera- 
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tion  of  minds  disenthralled  by  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  freedom.  The  intelligent  and  honest  convictions 
which  moulded  the  character  and  swayed  the  pens  of  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  defenders  of  the 
faith  at  the  Reformation,  are  in  their  judgments  not  to  b^ 
philosophically  distinguished  from  the  mental  prejudices  and 
selfish  interests  by  which  superstition  and  error  have  in  all 
ages  been  most  strenuously  supported  ;  while  old  works  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  must  with  the  system  itself  be 
legitimately  referred  to  a  common  origin ; — the  delusions  of 
the  dark  i^es. 

Besides,  the  prominent  objections  of  infidelity,  as  they  suc- 
cessively issue  from  the  same  source, — ^the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart,  are  ever  regarded  as  new.  I^trikin^  the  mind 
with  all  the  force  of  novelty  and  mistaken  for  original  con- 
ceptions, they  are  advanced  by  each  in  succession  with  all 
Che  pride  of  discovery,  and  all  the  assurance  of  unanswera- 
ble argument.  Or,  if  their  objections  have  been  drawn 
from  the  infidel  writers  of  the  last  century,  as  may  be  readi- 
ly detected  by  the  ignorance  and  malignity  which  they  be- 
tray, they  are  appropriated  as  their  own,  and  palmed  on  the 
community  as  the  result  of  their  own  unaided  investigations. 
It  is  important  therefore,  that  each  generation  of  freethink- 
ers, should  be  informed  that  to  every  sceptical  production, 
from  Celsus  to  Paine,  an  appropriate  refutation  may  be 
found  *,  and  that  the  very  arguments  which  they  regard  as 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  such  decisive  proofs  of  their  phi- 
losophic genius,  are  but  the  tame  repetition  of  objections, 
which  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  have  been  common  to 
the  i|fnorant  or  the  vile. 

Science,  too,  is  constantly  making,  or  pretending  to  have 
made  new  discoveries.  And  in  the  confidence  of  its  pow- 
ers, it  is  but  too  prone  either  to  assail  the  credibility  of  Rev- 
elation, or  to  regard  its  authoritative  intimations  with  con- 
temptuous indiflference.  From  the  deductions  of  the  truly 
scientific  mind,  Christianity  has  nothing  to  dread ;  but 
as  a  little  philosophy,  according  to  Bacon,  inclineth  men  to 
atheism,  so  does  science  falsely  so  called  tend  to  embarrass 
the  views  and  shake  the  faith  of  the  simple.  On  this  ac- 
count also,  there  may  continue  to  be  an  occasional  necessity 
for  works  which  shall  either  confound  the  effrontery  of  pre- 
tenders to  science,  or  show  that  the  actual  discoveries  of 
science  are  not  at  variance  with  revealed  announcements. 
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It  may  readily  he  perceired  that  Chalmers  in  his  astronomi- 
cal discourses  answered  an  end  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  by  any  preceding  writer. 

Coosideriujr,  moreover,  the  multifarious  proofs  of  revela- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  any  one  writer  has  done 
full  justice  to  the  Christian  evidences.  A  single  topic  such 
as  that  which  Warburton  pnrsued  in  bis  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses ;  Butler  in  his  Analogy ;  or  Paley  in  his  Hor»  Pau- 
linas, has  often  presented  an  argument  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion— at  once  new,  and  in  itself  conclusive  ;  and  other  en- 
quiries may  yet  be  suggested  which  will  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion  by  an  independent  train  of  reasoning.  Though 
a  well  grounded  belief  in  Christianity  results  less  from  any 
separate  consideration,  than  from  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  circumstances  which  like  the  ramification  of  the  veins  in 
the  human  system,  conspire  towards  one  point,  and  termi- 
nate in  one  conclusion ;  yet  the  force  of  this  conclusion 
may  be  enhanced  by  the  elaborate  prosecution  of  some  one 
of  the  particular  branches  of  evidence ;  and  for  ourselves, 
one  point  thoroughly  discussed,  and  logically  determined 
seems  more  calculated  to  work  in  the  mind  a  true  and  firm 
conviction,  than  a  multiplicity  of  proofs,  however  happily 
grouped,  if  superficially  investigated.  In  the  prosecution 
of  separate  topncs,  we  are  inclined  to  think  thai  an  importaat 
field  is  yet  reserved  for  those  who  will  effectually  contribute 
to  the  fund  of  the  Christian  Evidences.  Here  also,  other 
powers  may  be  enlisted,  besides  those  of  arrangement  and 
combination. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  we  have  not  been 
guilty  of  a  criminal  negligence,  or  mistaken  policy,  ip  hav- 
ing so  long  confined  ourselves  to  the  attitude  of  defence. — 
May  not  this  be  one  reason,  why  Christianity  has  been  so 
obnoxious  to  the  attack  of  every  insolent  sophist. 

Newton,  we  are  informed,  was  never  satisfied  with  having 
refuted  the  arguments  of  the  Dutch  philosophers.  He  must 
trace  their  arguments  to  their  source,  and  ascertain  the 
cause  of  their  blunders.  And  it  appeas  to  us,  that  he  who 
will  refer  the  objections  of  infidelity  to  their  sources,  and 
disclose  both  the  varied  causes  of  their  errors,  and  the  difi- 
culties  which  embarass  their  positions,  will  confer  a  great- 
er benefit  on  the  Church  and  the  world,  than  can  now  he 
effected  by  any  volume  confined  to  the  usual  course  of  evi- 
dence.   Hence,  we  havs  bam  wonfcio  regajrd,FsiMNf's  ^^Btf- 
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fieulties  of  Infidelity"  which  vras  published  a  few  years* 
since,  ais  more  effective  for  the  mass  of  minds,  than  any 
work  of  modern  date,  designed  to  subserve  the  cause  ot 
Christianity. 

Toeesay  a  work,  ho  waver  in  behalf  of  the  Christian  evi* 
denees,  is  perhaps  a  hazardous  undertaking ;  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  temptations  to  write  on  this  subject  aia 
by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  arguments  are  so  nu- 
merous and  palpable — available  on  every  hand,  that  a  way-^ 
faring  mofi  thmigh  a  fool  cannot  fail  to  gather  materials 
for  a  ^k  of  any  saleable  size.  It  requires  as  little  exertion 
of  mind,  and  as  little  amount  of  learning  to  fabricate  a  work 
of  evidences  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  belie- 
vers, as  to  preach  a  doctrinal  sermon  to  an  audience  already 
eonvidced  before  any  proof  is  adduced.  In  either  case,  ev^ 
ery  thin^  is  prepared  to  hand,  and  in  reference  to  each  re- 
production, a  favorable  prejudgment  is  secured,  or  may  be 
confidently  anticipated. 

It  is  possible,  moreover,  to  mistake  the  impulses  of  piety 
for  the  strength  of  logical  conviction ;  and  to  confound  our 
love  of  truth  with  an  ability  for  its  defence.  He  who  es^ 
sayB  an  encounter  with  the  foes  of  Christianity  cannot  be 
too  well  assured  of  the  consistence  of  his  armor,  and  the 
temper  of  his  weapons ;  otherwise,  nothing  may  await 
his  rashness,  but  detriment  to  the  cause  which  he  has  pre- 
sumed to  defend.  <'  Bvery  man,"  said  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  <<  is  not  a  proper  chanipion  for  truth,  nor  fit  to  take 
up  the  ganntiet  in  the  cause  of  verity.  Many  from  the  ig- 
norance oi  these  maxims,  and  an  inconsiderate  zeal  for 
truth,  have  too  rashlv  charged  the  troops  of  error,  and  re- 
main as  trophies  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy."  Tis  in  vain 
to  say  with  Dr.  Keith,  in  his  preface,  that '<  the  inadequate 
advocate  of  the  truth  may  happily  serve  so  much  the  more  to 
show  that  the  strength  rests  solely  in  the  cause."  The  anti- 
thesis between  works  of  imagination  and  of  reason,  cannot 
be  more  striking  than  the  difference,  in  our  judgments  as  to 
the  ^au^es  of  success  or  failure  in  these  respective  depart- 
iMYits  of  tfiind.  To  ascribe  the  failure  of  a  novelist  or  poet 
to  the  terrsnneiB  of  his  subject,  were  to  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  power  df  genius  is  evinced  just  in  proportion  to 
the  paucity  of  its  materials  for  weaving  a  thread  of  absorbing 
iHterM,  or  to  the  facility  with  which  it  can  give  to  ^<  airy 
ttotilbig8''MiplMdid  *<  btibitation,"  and  an  enduring  ^name.'^ 
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But  in  relation  to  the  advoeate,  whatever  be  the  end  which 
he  desires  to  e£fect,  if  our  judgnaents  have  not  been  commit- 
ted, we  invariably  ascribe  his  failure  not  to  the  deficiencies 
of  his  intellect,  but  to  the  defects  of  his  cause ;  and  the 
reason  is  obvious.  Though  our  own  imagination  transcend 
that  of  the  author  whose  work  has  disappointed  our  expec- 
tations, yet  when  one  undertakes  to  establish  a  certain  po- 
sition, we  reasonably  presume  that  he  has  preparatorily 
devoted  to  its  investigation  all  the  talents  and  aids  which  be 
can  summon ;  that  he  is  master  of  all  the  arguments  by 
which  it  can  be  supported,  and  ffuarded  against  all  the  objeOf 
tions  which  may  be  adduced.  Were  this  not  the  case,  it  is 
natural  for  the  common  mind  to  associate  the  merits  of  a 
causie  with  the  intellectual  address  of  its  advocate  ;  and  infi- 
delity, in  its  rancor  against  Christians,  and  in  its  eagerness  to 
avail  itself  of  any  advantage  which  may  be  unwittingly 
afirorded,is  the  last  from  whom  either  candor  or  discrimina- 
tion can  be  expected.  With  them  an  individual  defeat  is 
the  defeat  of  a  cause ;  and  one  victim  to  the  adroitness  of 
infidelity  tends  more  toour  disgrace  and  infamy  than  many 
able  defences  would  retrieve  in  years. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  recent  works  on  the  evi-^ 
deuces  of  Christianity  will  surpass  those  of  the  past,  or  at 
least,  that  a  comparison  will  not  ^  be  altogether  derogratory 
to  the  former.  Certainly,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed 
that  if  former  arguments  be  reproduced,  they  will  be 
clothed  in  stronger  terms  and  arranged  in  more  efiective 
order ;  that  if  old  objections  be  reconsidered  they  will  be 
more  strikingly  and  conclusively  rebutted.  But  if  recent 
works  do  not  equal  the  power  of  thought,  and  profun^ 
dity  of  erudition,  and  severity  of  logic  which  characte- 
rise the  works  of  the  past,  what  must  be  the  unavoidable 
inference,  but  that  Christianity  loses  in  strength,  as  it  ad- 
vances in  a^  ^  that  its  advocates,  now,  cannot  compare  with 
those  of  a  former  period  ;  that  the  evidences  on  which  our 
fathers  relied,  impress  our  minds  with  diminished  force ; 
that  either  the  present  is  marked  by  less  ability  and  zeal  in 
behalf  of  Christfanity ;  or  that  the  intellect  which  was 
once  consecrated  on  its  altar,  is  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  light  of  science,  devoted  to  objects  foreign  to  its 
interests. 

That  gigantic  minds  and  vast  attainments  have  been  en^ 
listed  in  the  conflict  with  infidelity,  we  need  not  stop  ta 
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prove ;  and  that  the  latter  enrolls  no  names  to  compare  with 
the  champions  of  the  cross,  is  set  at  rest  by  a  mere  allusion 
to  such  men  as  Cudworth,  Warburton^  and  Liardner. 

Now,  if  a  man  be  not  mentally  qualified  to  compete  in 
any  respect  with  preceding  writers  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  it  becomes  him,  in  our  judgment,  to  confine 
his  labors  to  his  own  retired  sphere.  He  may  lecture  to  the 
credit  of  his  name ;  but  he  will  publish  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  cause.  His  works  may  gratify  his  friends,  or  edify 
his  parish  ;  but  they  cannot  meet  the  wants  of  the  age,  or 
benefit  the  world. 

We  are  aware,  that  it  is  thought  necessary  at  the  present 
day,  to  popularize  the  old  authors ;  but  this,  in  g;eneral,  is 
to  divest  them  of  their  merits  and  paralyze  their  force. — 
It  is  injustice  to  the  dead,  and  no  advantage  to  the  living. 
A  work  on  the  Christian  evidences  which  shall  be  adapted 
to  the  common  mind,  must  be  reduced  to  the  extremest  su- 
perficiality ;  and  a  work  of  this  character,  we  need  not  re- 
mark, so  far  from  being  calculated  to  convince  the  sceptic, 
can  serve  only  to  provoke  his  successful  attack.  We  have 
even  heard  the  regret  gravely  uttered,  that  Buder's  "Anal- 
ogy" was  not  simplified  for  the  **  Sunday  School  Union  !" 
!^k>w,  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  modernized  editions  of 
works  of  this  high  intellectual  order  would  meet  a  readier  sale 
than  the  original  copies,  which  demand  no  tribute  except 
from  the  laborious  and  thinking  few ; — the  interests  of  book*^ 
sellers  would  thus  be  promoted,  while  there  would  be  an  at- 
mosphere as  erudite  pervading  the  Sunday  school  as  the 
theological  senunary ;  but  we  should  anticipate  as  much 
solid  benefit  from  the  plan  as  is  imparted  to  infants  by  sin^ 
plifying  for  their  comprehension  the  principles  of  the  New- 
tonian philosophy. 

Men,  in  general,  neither  possess  the  talents  nor  com- 
mand the  requisite  time  and  facilities  for  investigating 
the  documentary  proofs  of  Christianity.  Doomed  to  daily 
toil  and  precluded  at  once  the  advantages  of  education  and 
all  habits  of  dispassionate  reflection,  how  few  amid  the 
throng  could  ever  attain  to  the  belief  of  the  truth,  if  in  order 
to  this,  an  ability  to  master  its  external  evidences  and  to 
answer  plausible  objections  were  indispensably  necessary. 

The  general  mind,  therefore,  if  ever  impressed  by  the 
truth,  must,  in  accordance  with  God's  appointment,  be- 
lieve on  the  authority  of  their  divinely  constituted  teachers^ 
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From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  most  cogent  reasons  which 
the  many  may  be  able  to  adduce  for  their  faith,  must  be  sub- 
sequent to  their  belief;  and  the  argument  which  they  can 
best  understand  and  appreciate,  and  which,  blessed  be  God  ! 
is  sufficient  to  exclude  all  doubt,  and  repel  every  malign  at- 
tack on  their  faith,  is  that  derived  from  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  adi^tedness  of  Christianity  to  the 
wants  and  woes  of  their  fallen  nature.  Few  comparatively 
can  establish  the  truth  of  revelation  by  a  learned  process 
of  reasoning ;  but  there  is  no  man,  be  he  never  so  unlet- 
tered, who  may  not  be  broufi^ht  to  feel  that  God  hath  in 
these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  §on. 

We  have  been  led  to  this  brief  train  of  remark,  by  exa- 
mining the  recent  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Keith.  His 
plan  has  emanated,  we  doubt  not,  from  the  purest  motives, 
and  his  pages  bear  testimony  to  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  re- 
vealed truth;  but  whether  his  ^< Demonstration"  can  be 
viewed  as  any  addition  to  the  body  of  existing  evidences, 
is  not  so  clear. 

Amid  the  facts  and  quotations  which  crowd  his  pages,  we 
recognise  but  little  that  has  not  been  employed  betore.  Most 
of  the  arguments,  too,  which  he  has  introduced,  if  they  be 
of  any  weight,  are  such  as  in  different  relations  have  been 
advanced  by  preceding  writers  ;  yet  is  not  the  volume  to  be 
undervalued  on  this  account.  These,  for  aught  the  sequel 
of  our  Review  may  intimate  to  the  contrary,  may  be  seen 
to  constitute  its  chiei  merit ;  insomuch,  as  the  reproduction  of 
former  arguments,  at  this  late  day,  servesat  least  to  convince 
us  that  time  has  tested  their  consistency  and  strength.  For 
ourselves,  whatever  is  ancient  has  peculiar  charms,  and  in 
relation  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  oldest  are,  in 
our  view,  decidedly  the  best.  In  this  department,  we  seek 
not  novelty,  but  knowledge  ;  and  are  content  to  forego  the 
meed  of  admiration,  where  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  be  cogent. 
To  us,  in  one  respect,  the  evidences  of  the  Bible,  are,  as  its 
doctrines — not  the  less  to  be  valued  because  they  bear  the 
impress  of  hoary  i^e.  We  love  to  go  back,  even  to  the  re- 
motest times,  to  discover  the  evidences  which  support  the 
fabric  of  our  faith — ^the  '<  glorious  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of 
God."  Though  they  may  be  presented  in  original  combi- 
nations, we  see  at  the  present  day  no  essential  arguments 
for  the  faith  which  were  not  known  and  advanced  ages 
since ;  which  have  not  been  repeated,  in  difl^rent  forms, 
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through  every  succeeding  generation,  and  we  can  divine 
no  reason,  except  personal  vanity,  which  can  induce  an  au- 
thor of  our  day  to  bring  them  forth  as  if  they  had  never 
before  been  known  to  the  world.  From  the  occasional  man- 
ner even  of  Dr.  Keith,  one  might  suppose  that  the  argu- 
ments which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  of  an- 
cient date,  had  just  rewarded  his  patient  and  protracted  re- 
search. Tims  the  argument,  in  favor  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Old  Testament,  drawn  from  the  institutions  and  rites 
which  were  ordained  to  be  observed  in  every  generation  as 
memorials  of  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  wrought  in  Is- 
rael— from  the  significant  names  of  Jewish  persons  and  pla- 
ces, 6c^.,  is  one  of  so  much  <<  novelty,"  to  our  author,  that 
he  actually  pauses  on  this  very  account  to  apologize  for ''  the 
tediousness  with  which  it  has  been  treated," — p.  118. 

In  his  '^  introduction,"  however,  Dr.  Keith  disclaims  all 
pretensions  to  originality,  excepting  as  regards  *^  the  ar- 
rangement, combination,  and  connection  of  the  evidence, 
the  application  of  many  of  the  facts  on  which  it  rests,  the  in- 
troduction of  others,  and  the  adoption  and  use  of  the 
Arguments  of  our  adversaries."  Admitting,  that  in  these 
respects,  we  may  find  <<  something  new,"  for,  perhaps,  we 
have  no  right  to  expect  any  thin^  beyond  this,  at  this  late 
period  of  the  world, — the  disposition  of  the  evidences  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  remarkably  striking,  nor  the  forms 
of  his  reasoning  so  powerfully  conclusive. 

We  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  disposition  to  enter 
into  an  extended  analysis  of  his  plan ;  nor  would  it  be 
particularly  interesting  to  our  readers ;  but  in  brief  it  is  this  : 

1.  A ''demonstration"  of  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets 
by  arranging  in  parallel  columns,  some  of  the  prominent  pre- 
dictions of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  recent  testimony  of 
infidel  and  Christian  travellers  ;  something  similar  to  which 
may  be  found  in  the  place  books  of  not  a  few  theological 
students,  though  we  presume  their  Professors  would  deem 
it  hardly  necessary  for  them  to  spend  much  time  in  proving 
that  Yolney  was  not  an  interested  witness  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy. 

2.  An  appropriation  of  Hume's  argument,  which  amounts 
to  this,  1,  That  the  Apostle  Peter  foretold,  that  "  there  should 
come  in  the  last  days  scofiers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts, 
andsaying ; — (as  Hume  and  La  Place  have  virtually  said  by 
tiMir  a^ttment  against  miracles  from  the  continuance  of  the 
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1aw8  of  nature,)  '<  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
&om  the  beginning  of  the  creation  f  which  is  a  striking, 
though  not  an  original  application  of  the  prediction.  2. 
That  it  has  been  proved  by  geologists  that  <<  the  present 
state  of  the  organic  world  has  not  gone  on  from  all  eternity, 
as  some  philosophers  have  maintained,"  and  which  the  rea- 
der might  have  previously  seen  in  Buckland's  Bridgwater 
Treatise.  And  in  the  last  place,  that  as  prophecies,  accord- 
ing to  Hume's  own  definition,  are  real  miracles,  therefore 
we  have  had  experienoe  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other  ; 
which  argument,  mu;itbe  without  force  to  the  infidel,  how- 
ever plausible  to  our  own  minds,  unless  he  be  furnished  with 
conclusive  Evidences,  not  merely,  that  these  prophecies  have 
been  fulfilled,  but  that  they  were  uttered  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  years  before  their  fulfilment.  Hume,  of  course, 
would  not  have  given  the  definition,  if  he  had  thought  an- 
cient prophecies  were  susceptible  of  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  enough  to  point  to  certain  ruins  in  evi- 
dence of  accomplished  predictions,  the  great  point  to  be  es-* 
tabliahed,  is,  the  prior  date  and  determinate  application  of 
the  prophecy. 

We  are  not  satisfied,  but  that  the  geological  argument 
ajgainst  Hume's  position  is  utterly  inapplicable  ;  for  admit- 
ting the  correctness  of  geological  deductions  respecting  the 
comparatively  recent  origin  of  man,  does  it  follow,  that  all 
things,  have  no^  continued  as  they  were  from  the  beginning 
of  the  creation  ?  No  sceptic  will  deny  that  in  the  first 
ages  ot  the  world,  events  might  have  been  conducted  by  op- 
erative causes  of  a  different  nature  from  those  which  are 
now  in  action ; — th^ e  is  no  unreasonableness  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  sort  of  agency  continued  in  operation  as  long 
as  it  was  required.  The  only  question  is,  whether  it  contin- 
ued to  operate  after  the  formation  of  a  human  creature  ?  If 
it  did  not^  then  it  was  employed  and  continued  only  to  efiect 
the  present  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  things. — 
The  completion  of  this  constitution  of  things,  is  that 
which  sceptics,  understand  by  the  <<  beginning^ — in  other 
words,  the  establishment  of  that  system  of  nature  which 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  has  been  uniformly  governed 
by  the  inherent  operation  oif  general  laws.  And  if  so,  thea 
Hume's  ar^ment  stands,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Keith's  boast- 
ed refutation,  p.  69.    The  question,  be  it  considered,  is  not 
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whether  a  succession  of  chan&^es  may  not  have  taken  place 
previous  to  the  final  order  of  creation,  but  whether  any 
changes  contrary  to  its  uniform  laws,  have  since  occurred, — 
the  sceptical  argument  resting  exclusively,  as  we  conceive, 
on  the  absolute  inviolability  of  the  known  laws  of  nature. 
Because  it  can  be  proved  by  geology,  that  there  was  a  peri- 
od when  man  did  not  exist,  because  his  formation  from  the 
dust  may  appear  to  us  ^'  the  most  astonishing  miracle  record- 
ed in  the  whole  compass  of  the  sacred  writings,"  does  it 
thence  follow  that  experience  is  on  the  side  of  miracles  ? 
It  is  an  argument  against  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  an  eter- 
nal series,  but  how  it  can  confirm  the  credibility  of  the  Chris- 
tian miracles,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  If  the  physical 
and  moral  constitution  of  things  was  completed  at  the  close 
of  the  sixth  day,  no  matter  how  many  thousand  of  years 
might  have  been  employed  in  its  completion,  then  it  may  be 
presumed  that  all  changes  which  have  since  occurred  have 
been  the  result  of  general  laws,  and  there  arises  from  the 
iniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature  a  presumption  against  the 
credibility  of  what  is  understood  by  miracles,"  i.  e.  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature :  Or,  one  may  judge,  as  La  Place 
says,  "  the  weight  of  testimony  necessary  to  prove  a  suspen- 
sion of  these  laws." 

But  though  Dr.  Keith  has  not  satis&ctorily  answered  the 
sceptical  arguments  arising  from  the  probability  of  the  con«* 
:inuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  their  fallacy  might  have  been 
exposed  in  a  few  words.  The  argument  of  La  JHace  as  found 
ji  bis  TTieorie  Analytique  dee  Probabilit^s,  is  this, — ^to 
Tive  the  reader  a  more  definite  idea  of  it,  than  may  be  deri- 
ved from^he  work  under  review.  "  Events  may  be  so  ex- 
uraordiaary  that  they  can  hardly  be  established  by  any  testi- 
mony. We  would  not  give  credit  to  a  man  who  affirmed 
that  he  had  seen  an  hundred  dice  thrown  into  the  air,  and 
fall  on  the  same  faces.  If  we  ourselves  had  been  spectators 
of  such  an  event,  we  would  not  believe  our  own  eyes,  till  we 
had  scrupulously  examined  all  the  circumstances  and  assu- 
red ourselves  that  there  was  no  trick  nor  deception.  After 
such  exsusunation,  we  would  not  hesitate  to  admit  it,  not- 
withstanding its  great  improbability;  and  no  one  would  have 
recourse  to  an  inversion  of  the  laws  of  vision,  in  order  to 
account  for  it.  This  shoyrs  that  the  probability  of  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  superior  in  our  estimation, 
to  every  other  evidence,  and  to  that  of  hi^rical  facts  tfaa 
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best  established .    One  may  judge  therefore,  etc. — ^the  remark 
as  quoted  above. 

"  Events  may  be  so  extraordinary  that  they  can  hardly 
be  established  by  any  testimony  !"  This  is  the  very  point  in 
dispute,  ].  e.  the  credibility  of  testimony  to  extraordinary 
events.  "  We  would  not  believe  a  man" — and  who  would? 
The  testimony  of  one  man  is  of  coursenot  sufficient ;  but 
might  it  not  be  established  by  a  number  of  independant  wit- 
nesses ?    This  is  the  question. 

But  did  he  refer  to  the  general  belief  of  mankind  ?  Then 
his  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  facts,  for  men  in  all  ages 
have  accredited  extraordinary  events  on  the  ground  of  tes- 
timony which  they  conceived  to  be  valid.  And  when  he 
avers  that  he  would  not  believe  his  own  eyes,  until  he  bad 
assured  himself  there  was  no  deception,  he  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  vision  may  be  disturbed  by 
physical  causes,  just  as  the  evidence  of  testimony  may  be 
perverted  by  the  moral  repugnance  of  the  mind  to  the  thing 
testified. 

As  for  the  position  of  Hume,  we  are  surprised  that 
it  should  have  been  honored  by  so  much  notice.  We 
can  more  readily  account  for  the  fact  that  it  was  approved 
by  La  Place,  than  that  every  one  in  succession  who  pre- 
sumes to  advocate  Christianity,  should  deem  it  necessary  to 
tax  whatever  powers  of  ingenuity  he  may  possess  to  devise 
an  answer. 

No  testimony  can  prevail  ag;ainst  uniformity  of  experi- 
ence. A  puerile  truism  !  Uniform  experience  must  con- 
sist of  the  personal  experience  of  every  member  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  any  mai^  can  be 
found  who  will  by  his  testimony  contradict  his  own  expe- 
rience ?  But  experience  refers  exclusively  to  the  results  of 
personal  observation,  and  therefore,  our  knowledge  of  the 
e  xperience  of  others  must  be  derived  from  testimony ;  and 
confidence  in  uniform  experience,  is  confidence  in  the  cred- 
ibility of  testimony.  Restricting  the  term  experience  to  the 
only  sense  in  which  it  can  properly  or  justly  be  employ- 
ed, Hume's  celebrated  argument  may  be  seen  in  its  true 
light ; — no  testimony  can  prevail  against  uniformity  of 
testimony ! 

3.  The  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  four  sections — in  neither  of  which  will  the  intelligent 
reader  discover  any  thing  with  which  he  is  not  perfectly 
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familiar,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  attempts  to  substantiate  the  Mosaic  record  of  crea^ 
tion  by  the  observations  of  astronomy  and  the  discoveries 
of  ^ology.  This  is  the  only  section  of  any  decided  inter- 
est m  the  work,  and  yet  we  have  not  so  much  confidence 
in  modern  science,  particularly  of  such  a  science  as  ge- 
ology,— ^not  yet  disengaged  from  its  swadlingbaQds,asto  be 
greatly  concerned  if  we  cannot  reconcile  its  deductions  with 
the  details  of  the  Mosaic  account.  Certainly,  we  have  not 
as  yet  lost  so  much  of  our  respect  for  the  authority  of  Rev- 
elation, as  to  adopt  in  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning,  or 
in  explanation  of  its  statements,  a  science,  which  is  now  ad- 
vancing one  hjrpothesis  and  then  another,  and  each  one 
in  succession,  with  the  same  array  of  marvellous  fircts  ! — 
We  think,  that  Dr.  Keith  in  his  desire  to  reconcile  science 
with  Revelation,  may,  in  some  instances,  be  regarded  as  vi- 
sionary, or  exposed  to  the  charge  of  wresting  Scripture  ; 
but  to  enter  into  particulars  were  to  swell  our  remarks  to  a 
volume ;  and  therefore  we  present  the  following  extract, 
from  which  our  readers  will  be  enabled,,  in  some  degree,  to 
form  a  judgment  for  themselves. 

<'  Astronomers  have  written  on  <  the  Construction  of  the 
Heavens,' '  the  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,'  <  the  Architec- 
ture of  the  Heavens,'  while  geologists  have  described  the 
successive  formations  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Moses  re- 
cords the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Their 
conjoint  subjects  are  the  same  as  his. 

''Astronomers  have  designated  the  first  and  rudest  form  in 
which  matter  is  visible,  as  nebulosities  and  ne6uZee,  i.  e.  cloudi- 
ness and  doudyand  have  termed  their  component  substance 
the  nebulous  (or  cloudy)  fluid.  And  how  else  could  waters 
without  form  andvoid,  or  vapoury  and  uncondensed,  be  more 
appropriately  designated?  The  nebulosities  are  without 
form  and  diffuse^  or  void.  And  so  also  were  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  after  their  light  rendered  them  visible.  As 
exhibited  by  the  great  brightness  in  some  parts,  and  extreme 
faintness  in  others,  of  the  same  nebulosity,  the  light  may  be 
seen  divided  from  the  darkness.  And  there  was  evening 
and  there  was  morning  the  first  day. 

«  Astronomers  next  speak  of  different  forms  of  nebulous 
expansion.  And  in  the  same  nebulosity  may  be  seen  the 
division  into  separate  parts  of  the  luminous  fluid,  or  the 
breaking  up  of  the  whole  amorphors  or  shapeless  mas4u 
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And  there  was  an  expansion^  or  Jinnament,  in  the  midst  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  waters  were  divided  from  the  waters. 
And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning  the  second 
day. 

'^Thegradual condensation  of  the  nebulfc,  as  seen  in  every 
form,  gives  evidence  of  the  recognised  and  universal  law  of 
gravitation ;  the  centripetal  (centre-seeking)  force,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  termed  it.  And  the  great  modern  master  of 
the  higher  geometry,  who  has  trod  farthest  in  the  path  in 
which  Newton  first  led,  and  who  was  so  versant  with  the 
motions  of  the  planets  as  to  trace  them  by  a  profound  saga- 
city to  an  origin  befitting  the  majestic  and  divine  simplicity 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  has  shown  how,  as  affect- 
ing our  globe  and  every  other,  the  waters  were  gathered 
together  into  one  place,  and  the  earth  was  consolidated. 

''And  as  the  dry  land  appeared,  the  task  of  geologists  be- 
gins. To  the  oldest  of  formations  they  have  given  the  title 
(not  undisputed)  of  primitive  rock ;  and  with  the  magic  wand 
of  truth  they  have  brought  back  again,  after  the  lapse  of 
thousands  of  years,  the  springtime  of  our  earth,  and  showed 
how  it  was  clothed  with  the  luxuriance  and  decked  with 
the  beauty  of  paradise  itself.  They  more  than  restore  the 
grass,  and  the  herb,  and  the  fruit-tree,  which  the  fancy  of 
man  never  thought  of,  and  the  eye  of  man  never  looked  on 
as  they  grew.  And  there  was  evening  and  there  was 
morning  the  third  day. 

^^  Geologists  having  shown  us  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
while  yet  unblighted  because  of  sin,  astronomers  invite  us 
to  look  up  again  to  the  heavens  and  see  how  the  nebulous 
fluid,  gradually  condensed  to  a  far  narrower  space  than  the 
orbit  of  the  earth,  is  consolidated  into  a  sun,  and,  only 
slightly  tinctured  with  nebulosity,  shines  a  light  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven ;  while,  in  like  manner,  La  Place 
illustrates  how  the  formation  of  the  moon  also  was  necessa« 
rily  posterior  to  that  of  the  earth.  And,  together  with  out 
sun,  the  other  stars  of  our  firmament  were,  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  word  of  God  or  law  of  nature,  simultaneously 
formed.  And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning 
the  fourth  day. 

<<  Geologists  again  take  up  the  task  and  tell  of  a  time — the 
fifth  day,  defined  like  the  rest  by  the  succession  of  light  and 
darkness,  but  else  of  undefined  duration,  and  succeeding^ 
that  of  the  origin  of  vegetables^  and  preceding  that  of  tev res- 
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trial  animals,  whether  wild  or  domestic— when  the  waters 
were  filled  with  living  creatures,  and  the  air  tenanted  with 
birds :  and  they  brin^  forth  from  the  depositories  which  the 
God  of  nature  has  formed,  those  amphibious  animals,  or 
race  of  marine  saurians,  which  they  also  designate  by  the 
name  which  the  original  Scriptures  assign  them  in  their 
precise  character,  magnitude,  multiplicity,  and  place.  And 
there  was  evening"  and  there  was  morning  theffth  day. 

"And,  lastly,  the  tertiary  or  latest  formations  (except  those 
of  diluvial  or  more  recent  volcanic  deposites)  succeeding  the 
age  of  reptiles,  and  preceding  that  of  man,  set  forth  finally 
to  view  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  cattle,  and  every 
creeping  thing  after  their  genera  or  kinds,  till  the  whole 
work  of  animal  creation  was  finished.  And  by  a  separate 
and  last  act  of  creative  power,  magnified  as  such,  the  top- 
stone,  once  pointing:  to  heaven,  was  formed  and  put  over 
the  whole  earthly  fabric ;  and  the  work  of  creation  here  be- 
low was  crowned  by  that  of  man,  when,  though  formed  of 
the  dust,  the  Lord  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  And  God  saw  every- 
thing that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
And  there  was  evening  and  there  was  morning  the  sixth 
day. 

"Comparing  these  independent  accounts,  respectively 
written  at  the  mterval  of  three  thousand  years,  and  guaran- 
tied by  observations  of  the  heavens  and  demonstrations  in 
the  earth,  may  wo  not  conjoin  the  last  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  with  the  first  verse  of  the  second,  and 
emphatically  say,  Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And  whose  word  is  this 
but  that  of  their  Creator  ? 

"  The  stars  of  our  firmament  are  indeed  a  host,  of  which 
a  small  part  only  is  seen  by  the  unaided  human  eye.  Astro- 
nomers, so  far  as  they  can,  have  shown  its  form,  so  as  best 
to  accord  with  and  explain  the  oppearance  of  the  heavens,  as 
faintly  represented  in  Plate  VI.  But  He  who  from  the  be- 
ginning told  man  of  their  creation,  can  alone  name  them  by 
their  names,  as  he  created  them  by  his  word, and  brings  them 
forth  in  their  order.  And  from  a  diffused  nebulosity,  waters 
without  form  and  void,  spread  throughout  an  inconceivable 
immensity  of  space,  to  a  numberless  cluster  of  stars,  as  we 
read  the  word  of  God  and  look  on  the  operation  of  his  hands, 
the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
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sboweth  his  handiwork.  But  the  law,  also,  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  testifnony  of  the  Lord  is 
sure^  making  wise  the  simple. 

''The  heavens  are  our  witnesses;  earth  is  full  of  oordepo^ 
sitaries  ;  truth  must  spring  up  where  the  Creator  hath  sown 
it;  and  philosophers  at  last  must  be  its  tributaries.  The 
Christian  may  well  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  science,  and 
•eiadly  give  it  a  free  and  unfettered  course.  Knowledge  shall 
be  the  stability  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  mind  of 
man,  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  the  word  and  works 
of  God,  shall  be  freed  from  the  nebulosity  which  enshrouds 
it,  and  the  light  shall  be  divided  from  the  darkness.  And 
then  shall  the  greatness  of  his  works  be  seen,  and  the  truth 
of  his  word  be  made  manifest. 

<'  But  although,  compared  to  that  full  flood  of  light,  only 
the  first  flush  of  dawn  may  seem  to  be  arising  now  over  all 
the  subject  before  us,  whence,  we  ask,  came  this  light,  were  it 
£ir  fainter  than  it  is  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  scare  away  the 
children  of  dark^ness  from  the  field  which  they  have  assumed 
as  their  own  1  What  invention  of  man  ever  bore  a  simili- 
tude to  truths  ever  previously  unknown  and  only  newly  dis- 
covered, like  that  very  record  which  skeptics  have  assailed? 
And  how  are  all  imaginative  cosmogonies  of  former  ages 
swallowed  up  by  that  of  Moses,  as  were  the  rods  of  the 
E^ptian  magicians  by  that  of  Aaron  ?  Can  our  great  cal- 
culators tell  what  is  the  sum  of  the  improbabilities  that  such 
an  analogy,  if  not  founded  on  fact,  would  have  subsisted  oi? 
could  be  traced  from  first  to  last  between  the  observations  of 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  the  opinions  of  La  Place,  the  accumulated 
and  classified  discoveries  of  geologists,  and  the  short  and 
simple  record  of  Moses  ?  Before  Herschel  handled  a  tele- 
scope, or  La  Place  had  studied  the  laws  of  planetary  motion, 
or  Cu vier  had  touched  a  fossil  bone,  what  Yulcanist,  or  Nep- 
tunist  (combating  whether  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  of  aque- 
ous or  igneous  origin)  or  other  uninspired  mortal,,  could  have 
described  the  order  of  succession,  in  the  creation  of  the  hea- 
vens and  of  the  earth,  and  marked  in  six  successive  periods 
the  rank  of  each,  in  so  close  conformity  with  the  recent  dis- 
coveries both  of  astronomy  and  geoloey,  when  the  name  of 
science  can  be  attached  to  these  words,  like  the  man  who, 
three  thousand  years  ago,  could  humanly  know  nothing  of 
either  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile  or  from  the  sands  of  the 
desert?    What  man  on  earth,  from  the  beginning  of  the  ere-* 
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ation,  ever  recorded  its  history  with  such  conformity  to  ex- 
isting observations  and  discoveries,  as  did  He  of  whom  the 
Scripture  saith,  Gad  made  known  his  ways  unto  Moses  7  And 
has  not  this  word  its  visible  illustration  in  the  first  page  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  well  as  in  every  prophecy  which  he  uttered? 

"And  may  we  not  finally  ask  whether  the  testimony, borne 
by  the  fate  of  the  Jews  and  by  the  desolation  of  Judea,  that 
Moses  was  a  prophet  of  the  Highest,  be  not  repeated  by  the 
recx>rd  of  the  creation,  and  also,  most  slightly  as  we  have 
glanced  at  either,  by  the  whole  Mosaic  history  and  dispen- 
sation ?  In  contending  for  the  faith  on  any  ground  to  which 
our  adversaries  bring  us,  it  is  not  enough  that  our  cause  pass 
scatheless.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  cast  the  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord  into  the  seven-times  heated  fiery  furnace 
because  they  would  not  worship  a  golden  image,  and  when 
they  came  out  uninjnred  by  the  fire  that  slew  those  who 
touched  them,  the  king's  word  was  indeed  changed ;  and  he 
blessed  the  God  of  Israel,  and  issued  a  decree  that  none 
should  speak  anything  against  their  God,  'becaus/s  there  is 
DO  other  God  that  could  deliver  after  this  sort.'  And  when 
the  Scriptures  come  forth  uninjured  from  the  fire  which  slays 
those  who  touched  them,  may  not  the  words  of  those  be 
changed  who  speak  against  the  Bible  ?  may  it  not  be  receiv- 
ed where  before  it  was  ridiculed,  and  be  studied  where  for- 
merly it  was  slighted  %  And  may  not  every  golden  idol  be 
abandoned  for  the  worship  and  service  of  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  of  earth,  as  whose  word  the  Bible  is  approved  ? 
not  only  because  it  has  passed  unhurt  through  the  fiery  or- 
deal to  which  the  idolaters  of  blinded  reason  subjected  it, 
but  because  it  is  thus  manifest  that  no  uninspired  man  could 
have  written  after  this  sort,  as  Moses  wrote ;  and  that  no 
other  God  but  the  Lord  by  whom  he  spake  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  as  U  hath  thus  been  told  from  the 
heginning  ?" — pp.  144-8. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
as  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  prophets  to  the  coming  of  a 
Messiah,  and  consequent  expectation  of  his  coming  at  the 
Christian  era — ^followed  by  a  comparison  of  the  accounts 
of  heathen  writers  with  those  of  the  Scriptures  respecting 
the  origin  and  progress  of  Christianity — with  quotations 
from  the  NewTestament  by  Christian  writers — their  testimo- 
ny to  the  fiBkcts  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the  confirmation  of 
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their  testimony  by  their  8u£ferings  and  martyrdom  ;  all  ad- 
duced in  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures :  then,  the  arguments  which  were  adduced 
by  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian,  against  Christianity,  are 
turned  in  to  actual  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures ;  afterwards,  our  attention  is  called  to 
some  remarks  on  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  ;  and  the  volume  closes  with  the  testimony  of  the 
prophets  respecting  the  Messiah,  arranged  in  parallel  col- 
umns, with  corresponding  passages  from  the  evangelists. 

But  in  these  several  chapters,  we  discover  nothing  more 
thana  diffuse,  and  oft  timesconfused  repetition  of  some  of  the 
most  common  arguments  for  the  genuineness  and  authenti- 
city of  the  New  Testament.  We  see  no  indication  of  any 
thing  beyond  the  most  superficial  research — nothing  forci- 
ble which  can  be  r^arded  as  peculiar  to  the  construction  of 
the  author's  mind.  For  the  imposing  use  which  he  has  made 
of  the.  arguments  of  the  primitive  sceptics,  he  is  indebted  to 
Lardner ;  and,  indeed,  the  chapter  entitled  an  appropriation 
of  the  arguments  of  Celsus,  is  hardly  more  than  a  fee- 
ble comment  on  quotations  from  that  erudite  writer  and  in- 
vincible reasoner.  But  if,  according  to  an  old  maxim 
which  he  has  introduced  in  this  chapter,  fas  est  ab  hoste  do- 
ceri,  of  course,  he  is  far  from  reprehensible  for  having  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  teachings  of  a  friend. 

In  short,  it  is  a  work  which  will  neither  repay  the  perusal 
of  a  learned  man,  nor  be  generally  read  with  ease  and  pro- 
fit ;  though  many  may  be  attracted  by  its  plates  and  paral- 
lelisms. To  read  Dr.  Keith's  pages,  requires  an  effort  of 
attention,  and  a  greater  effort  seems  to  us  to  be  necessary 
to  remember  his  trains  of  thought.  Not  that  his  mind  is 
profound,  but  because  his  style  is  so  defective  in  all  the  con- 
stituents of  good  writing.  There  may  be  detected  an  unne- 
cessary multiplicity  of  words  to  express  a  simple  idea ;  a 
want  of  unity  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and 
oft  times  a  greater  deficiency  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  only  such  points  as  are  material  to  his  object.  Thoughts, 
also,  are  weakened  by  repetition  ;  the  force  of  quotations  is 
impaired  by  the  prolixity  of  his  remarks ;  and  the  course  of 
reasoning  sometimes  arrested  by  frivolous  digressions.  In 
a  work,  so  entitled,  as  to  lead  us  to  anticipate  an  exhibition 
of  close  logic  and  terse  expressions,  we  have  been  surpri- 
sed to  discover  so  many  indications  not  only  of  a  perverted 
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taste,  but  of  a  disposition  to  substitute  cant  for  argument 
There  is  an  affectation,  too,  in  bis  manner  of  writing  which 
though,  in  some  instances,  it  has  affected  us  act  nauseam,  we 
might  pass  without  reprehension,  were  there  not  danger  of 
its  becoming  a  characteristic  of  modem  literature. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  with  reluctance,  but  from  the 
following  passages,  selected  at  random,  the  critical  reader 
nxay  perceive  that  our  strictures  are  not  without  founda- 
tion : — 

'*  The  truth  of  miracles  must  be  tried  by  a  test  which  no- 
thing but  miracles  can  abide,  and  which  is  fully  competent 
to  discriminate  those  works  that  are  of  God,  and  demon- 
strate the  intervention  of  his  power,  from  those  which  are 
of  man,  whether  these  be  the  delusions  of  wilful  impostors, 
or  originate  in  the  reveries  of  misguided  zealots.  It  is  meet 
that  there  be  a  wide  and  clear  separation  and  impassable 
barrier  between  any  invention  of  an  extravagant  fancy  or 
machination  of  a  deceitful  heart,  between  all  that  the  art  of 
man,  by  any  possible  combination  or  craftiness,  could  ever 
fabricate,  the  mind  of  man  devise,  the  tongue  of  man  tell,  or 
the  hands  of  man  do,  and  the  unerring  counsel  and  holy 
purposes  of  an  omniscient  God,  and  the  miraculous  work 
of  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  meet  that,  if  the  word 
be  of  God,  the  scriptural  miracles  should  stand  a  test  such 
as  none  but  God  could  have  supplied,  such  as  should  set  at 
defiance  all  the  fraud  of  mankind — seemingly  boundless 
though  it  be — and  mock  the  impious  pretensions  of  daring 
and  deceiving  mortals,  who  would  try  to  mimic  the  works 
of  onmipotence,  and  say  that  their  word  was  the  word  of 
God.  It  is  meet  that  there  should  be  the  fullest  security 
against  the  belief  of  false  or  pretended  miracles,  and  that 
what  the  Lord  hath  wrought  should  be  tried  by  a  test  which 
they  never  could  abide." — p.  75. 

^'The  sophistry  of  Jesuitical  extraction,  which  their 
vaunted  ar^ment  displays,  could  sild  a  falsehood  with  a 
most  deceptious  plausibility,  but  could  not  disguise  the  in- 
herent suspicion  it  betrays,  that  the  testimony  itself  was  not 
to  be  touched  ;  and,  ader  its  fallacy  is  seen,  it  is  a  tacit  con* 
fession  of  the  power  of  that  very  testimony,  with  which, 
being  unable  to  grapple,  the  wily  speculatists  shrunk  from 
the  encounter.  Evasion,  which  was  their  only  wisdom, 
should  have  been  their  only  boast  Unbelievers,  in  their 
&acied  security  and  success,  have  not  always  proved  aright 
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the  quality  of  their  boasting,  nor  of  their  *  great  argument' 
of  everlasting  use.  Retreat,  though  successful,  is  scarcely 
reputed  as  the  choicest  theme  for  glory  or  the  first  claim  for 
triumph.  But  slight  is  the  hope  of  safety  when,  instead  of 
having  escaped  for  ever  from  indomitable  foes,  the  fugitives 
must  stand  before  an  unbroken  army  with  banners.  And 
never,  in  the  contest  for  historical  truth,  was  there  ranged 
on  the  field  of  controversery  such  an  impenetrable  mass  as 
<  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,'  flanked  on  each  side  by  cap- 
tive enemies,  the  full  force  of  whose  testimony  the  evasive 
foes  of  Christian  truth,  when  all  ambush  fails  them,  and 
when  the  phantom  in  which  they  trusted  has  vanished,  have 
yet  to  encounter."— p.  114. 

'<  The  value  of  the  arguments  and  objections  of  Celsus,  in 
proving  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  gospels,  could 
not  easily  be  overrated.  '  It  appears  here  wiui  an  uncon- 
tested evidence,'  to  use  the  words  of  Leiand, '  by  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  most  malicious  and  virulent  adversaries 
the  Christian  religion  ever  had,  and  who  was  also  a  man 
of  considerable  parts  and  learning,  that  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  were  extant  in  his  time,  which  was  in  the  next 
century  to  that  in  which  the  apostles  lived ;  and  that  those 
accounts  were  written  by  Christ's  own  disciples,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  they  were  written  in  the  very  age  in  which  the 
facts  there  related  were  done,  and  when,  therefore,  it  would 
have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have  convicted 
them  of  falsehood  if  they  had  not  been  true.'  And,  finally, 
to  adopt  also  the  words  of  Lardner, '  We  have  in  Celsus,  in 
a  manner,  the  whole  history  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the 

fospels.  For  we  have  traced  in  him  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
irth,  life,  preaching,  miracles,  death,  and  resurrection,  all  as 
taken  by  him  from  the  writings  of  Christ's  own  disciples. 
We  have  seen  many  testimonies  to  the  antiquity  and  genu- 
ineness of  our  Scriptures.  It  was  quite  beside  the  intention 
of  the  author  that  we  should  derive  any  advantage  from  his 
work,  so  that  we  may  here  apply  the  words  of  Samson's  rid- 
dle or  enigma,  out  of  the  eater j  or  devourer,  came  meatf  and 
out  of  the  strongs  or  fierce,  came  sweetness.^ 

"  The  solution  as  the  origin  of  the  riddle,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, was,  that  Samson,  having  turned  aside  to  see  the  car- 
cass of  a  lion,  found  in  it  honey,  which  he  took  and  ate. 
More  loathsome  of  themselves  than  a  putrid  carcass  are 
many  abominable  things,  engendered  by  the  corruption  of  the 
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hearty  which,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  uttered  and  writ^ 
ten  a^nst  that  faith  which  alone  can  quicken  those  that  are 
dead  m  trespasses  and  sins.    But  we  may  take  of  the  honey 
without  being  tainted  by  the  carcass  ;  and  we  have  found 
food  out  of  the  devourer,  and  sweetness  out  of  the  strong,  to 
strengthen  and  refresh  us  in  our  progress,  without  turning 
aside  from  our  path.     Celsus  was  as  a  roaring  lion  in  his 
day,  as  beseemed  his  calling.    He  boasted  loudly,  as  if  Chris* 
tianity  should  have  perished  by  bis  efforts,  and  as  if  he  should 
thus  have  been  the  last,  as  he  is  the  first,  in  order  of  anti- 
Christian  authors.    But  long  before  his  time  it  had  been 
written  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, '  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained  strength,  because 
of  thine  enemies,  that  thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  the 
avenger.'  Ps.  viii.  2.     And  now,  when  pagan  oracles  have 
passed  into  oblivion,  and  when  the  books  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets and  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  are  every  day  held  in 
the  feeble  hands  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  little  chil- 
dren,  strength  is  ordained  to  them  to  overmaster  the  ene- 
mies of  our  faith ;  and  there  is  not  one  among  them,  if  well 
versant  in  the  Seriptures,  who,  from  the  facts  on  which  the 
arguments  and  objections  of  the  first  great  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity are  founded,  may  not  giye  a  reason  of  his  hope  from 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  a  reason  of  his  faith  from  the 
vrritings  of  the  prophets,  and  in  proof  of  a  better  strength 
than  ever  rested  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  still  the  enemy  and 
the  avenger,  even  bythe  words  which  he  hath  spoken.    It 
needs  not  a  Samson  to  approach  the  dead  lion ;  and  out 
of  the  carcass,  where  it  could  little  have  been  looked  for, 
a  child  may  now  take  the  honey  and  eat;   and  while  he 
finds  it  safely  preserved  in  the  remains  of  an  enemy,  may 
relish  the  more  the  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  which,  like  the  law  of  the 
liord,  are,  to  all  who  delight  in  them,  sweeter  than  honey 
or  the  honeycomb."  pp.  237-9. 

"  We  wish  not  to  state  objections,  even  while  adduced  as 
proofe,  without  some  slight  hint  at  an  answer,  though  we 
should  thereby  be  drawn  aside  from  the  straight  course,  and 
the  progress  of  our  argument  be  seemingly  suspended.  And 
for  the  honor  of  our  uiith,  and  in  the  name  of  our  country 
(though  fkr  from  its  shores  as  we  write,)  we  may  here,  once 
again,  pause  for  a  moment  to  say  that  the  Scottish  nation  is 
not  numbered  now  among  barbarous  people,because,througb 
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the  blessing  of  God,  Scotland  is  a  land  of  Bibles,  and  that 
book  is  the  rule  of  their  faith,  of  which  infidels  have  ever 
sought  to  deprive  and  to  bereave,  them ;  that  such  in  that 
land,  though  not  straitened  to  it  alone,  but  freely  offered 
unto  all,  and  experienced  in  many  more,  is  the  efficacy  of 
the  gosrpel  of  Jesus  in  elevating  the  intellect,  even  though 
high  and.  vain  imagination  should  be  cast  down  ;  that  there 
are  thousands  of  her  sons,  so  nurtured  in  the  knowledge  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that,  in 
defence  of  the  gospel,  they  would  not  fear  to  cope  with  the 
ablest  heathen  that  ever  assailed  our  faith.  And  there  is 
many  a  Scottish  peasant  Who  would  question  the  wisdom  no 
less  than  the  humility  of  the  man  who  turns  the  savour  of 
life  into  the  savour  of  death,  and  rejects  Him  who  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  for  the  reason  that  God  giveth 
not  account  of  his  matters  unto  him  as  he  might  think  fit  to 
require ;  and  who,  looking  to  Scripture,  would  here  have  a 
ready  answer,  that  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right ; 
that  the  times  of  ignorance  which  God  win4ced  at  are  past ; 
and  that,  as  they  who  have  sinned  without  law  shall  perish 
without  law,they  who  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall  be  judged 
by  the  law  ;  and  that,  in  the  righteous  judgments  which  he 
will  execute  upon  all,  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  for  the  most  barbarous  people  that  ever 
dwelt  on  earth,  than  for  those  who  bring  upon  themselves 
the  greater  condemnation  of  loving  the  darkness  rather  than 
the  light."— p.  247. 

"And  looking  singly  to  the  exercise  of  his  supernatu- 
ral power,  ministering  to  goodness  no  less  divine,  does  not 
the  life  of  Jesus,  as  penned  by  evangelists,  rise  in  moral 
sublimity  far  beyond  all  the  fancied  actions  of  fabled  deities, 
and  show  that  he  who  was  cradled  in  a  manger  and  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,  was  in  a  more  glorious  form 
than  theirs  the  Son  of  God  with  power  ?  Mercury,  ths 
winged  messenger  of  the  gods,  could  not  anticipate  the 
march  of  time,  and  tell  of  coming  judgments.  Nor  could 
Argus,  with  his  hundred  eyes,  look  into  the  heart,  perceive 
the  thoughts,  and  tell  what  was  in  man.  Neptune,  riding 
on  the  stormy  billow,  must  sink  beneath  his  waves  at  the 
voice  of  Jesus,  rising  from  his  tranquil  sleep  in  the  tem- 
pest'tossed  vessel,  and  saying  to  the  stormy  sea.  Peace,  be 
still.  Jupiter,  with  his  voice  of  thunder,  could  never  speak 
to  the  conscience  with  half  the  efficacy  which  a  word  of 
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Jesus  ga.ve  to  the  crowing  of  a  cock  3  nor  could  the  uner* 
ring  dart  of  Apollo  pierce  the  soul  like  a  glance  of  Jesus's 
eye,  accompanied  by  so  familiar  a  sound.  Mars,  the  god 
of  war,  had  neither  the  will,  the  courasTf",  nor  the  power  to 
resist  his  master,  who  is  a  murderer  from  the  begirniing : 
and  his  sword  was  but  the  badge  of  slavery  to  hira^  who  fell 
like  lightnins:  from  heaven  at  the  word  of  Jesus,  and  to 
whom  he  saicl,  while  a  hungered  in  the  wilderness,  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan.  The  counsel  of  all  heathen  gods  could 
not  pass  the  decrees  which  came  with  effect  in  two  words 
from  the  lips  of  Christ,  Young  man,  arise !  Young  moid, 
arise  !  Lazarus^  come  forth  !  and  the  dead  arose,  and  the 
buried  obeyed.  Heathens  could  mould  a  statute  in  the  hu^ 
man  form,  but  they  could  not  invest  their  gods  with  a  divi- 
nity such  as  ever  rested  on  Jesus,  nor  with  all  the  powers 
of  creative  fancy,  could  they  draw  the  likeness  of  one  who, 
acting  among  men,  could  sustain  the  character  of  the  Son 
of  God,  to  whom  every  knee  should  how.  Hut  there  once 
were  worshippers  of  the  one  living  and  true  God.  whose 
name  was  known  and  whose  word  was  heard  in  Israel,  that 
excelled  in  virtue  the  imaginary  deities  before  whose  ima- 
ges all  men'  else  were  prostrated." 

To  have  written  a  book  of  over  three  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  without  having  enlarged  the  bounds  of  know- 
)edge,or  added  any  thing  important  to  theargumentfor  Chris- 
tianity ,is  bad-  enough  ;  but  in  this  book-making  age,  we  could 
overlook  this,  had  the  work  been  written  in  a  style  to  cor- 
respond with  its  title.  When  intent  on  the  evidences  of  re- 
vealed truth,  we  ask  no  declamation.  With  a  question  of 
such  serious  moment  before  us,  our  feelinirs  as  well  as  our 
judgment  revolt  from  a  play  of  words.  To  speak  in  this 
manner  may  captivate  the  throng ;  but  to  write  thus  can 
only  prejudice  the  mind  of  a  literary  sceptic. 

Besides :  there  is  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  and  boasting  and 
vituperation  pervading  some  passages  of  this  book,  alike 
unworthy  its  author  atid  his  cause.  There  is  no  apolo&y 
for  dogmatism,  where  sound  argument  maybe  employed  ^ 
nor  for  boasting  where  our  object  should  be  truth  and  not 
victory;  much  less  for  the  use  of  opprobious  epithets^  when 
the  religion  which  we  profess  sanctions  no  weapons  but 
those  of  meekness  and  love. 

But  these  are  by  no  nieans  our  chief  objections.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  he  rests  his  '<  Demonstration,"  in  some  re- 
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spects,  on  precarious  (grounds ;  and  in  general,  on  points 
subservient  rather  to  the  prominent  evidences,  than  suffi- 
cient by  themselves  to  induce  conriction.  His  competency 
to  the  '^Demonstration"  of  Chrisiianity,may  well  be  doubted, 
who  can  attach  so  much  importance  to  theories  which  long 
before  another  age,  may  not  only  be  displaced  by  some  oth* 
er  discoveries,  but  respecting  which  scientific  men  them- 
selves are  even  now  divided — who  triumphs  by  means 
which  may  shortly  be  employed  to  his  defeat.  Without  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  its 
agreement  with  the  latest  scientific  theory,  all  that  is  either 
necessary  or  safe,  is,  to  show  that  the  Bible  is  not  at  issue 
with  the  theory ;  or  admitting  that  the  deductions  of  ^ience 
are  true,  that  the  Bible  is  not  therefore  in  any  respect  falsi- 
fied. The  sceptic  might  readily  amuse  himself  at  his  ex- 
pense, who  imagines,  that  he  has  established  the  Mosaic  re- 
cord by  having  evinced  its  agreement  with  the  latest  phase 
of  science* — not  so  much  on  account  of  the  mutability  of 
human  sciences,  but  becaase  the  record  itself  may  be  made 
to  harmonize,  apparently,  with  almost  any  theory.  This 
peculiarity,  arising  from  the  manner  i^n  whirh  the  o'rdc^rand 
the  events  of  the  creatipn  are  couched,  is  higher  evidence, 
we  think,  of  its  inspiration,  than  the  «<  Demonstration," 
arising  even  from  Herschel's  observations.  It  intimates 
that  it  could  not  hare  been  writtrn  by  man ;  while  it  evin- 
ces the  agency  of  superhuman  wisdom. 

From  its  disconnexion  with  discoveries  which  man  ihighi 
make,  together  with  its  entire  freedom  from  all  scielni^c  or 
philosophic  forms  of  language,  deists  haire  urged  that  H 
could  not  have  been  dictatM  by  Him  who  knoweth  all 
thincfs;  but  a  moment's  reflection  may  satisfy  any  mind,  Ihait 
revelation  and  science  could  not  have  been  conjoined,  and 
must  be  distinct.  The  former  is  absolute  and  determined  ; 
the  latter  necessarily  progressive — the  one  being  designed 
to  advance  society  by  affording  increasing  exercise  for  the 
human  faculties,  the  other  to  elevate  us  to  the  purity  «f  faea- 


*  We  recently  heard  a  phrenological  lecturer  remark,  tliat  the 
science  of  phrenology  was  important  chiefly  as  it  tended  to 
illustrate  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  ;  that  somephren* 
ologists  were  in6dels,  hut  his  object  was  to  shew  the  agreement 
between  religion  and  thescieace. 
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yen  by  unfolding  motives  to  the  exercise  of  oiir  mornl  affeo* 
tioQs.  Whatever  has  a  bearing  on  tbe  interests  and  mo- 
tives of  haman  virtue  has  i)eeu  fuHy  revealed ;  but  in  its 
discoveries  it  goes  not  a  step  beyond  the  line  ol  its  immedi* 
ate  object,  [a  relation  to  the  creation,  for  example,  it  utters 
DO  gratuitous  knowledge,  nor  wantonly  stimulates  curiosi- 
ty. It  communicates  ail  that  was  necessary  for  us  to  know 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  of  our  being.  Beyond  this, 
it  virtually  answers  us,  as  Rapht^el  replied  to  Adam's  inquiry 
respecting  the  rising  ''birth  of  nature  from  the  unapparent 
deep,''  ^d  <<  bow  first  begaa  this  heaven  which  we  behold." 

**  This  also  tby  request,  with  caution  asked 
Obtain  ;  though  to  recount  Almighty  worisa 
What  worda  or  toagu«  of  aeinph  cun  suffice, 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend  ! 
Yet  what  thou  canat  attain,  which  best  may  serve, 
To  glorify  the  Mak<*r,  and  infer 
Thee  also  happier,  shall  not  be  withheld 
Thy  heannjg ;  auch  com  mission  f  om  above 
1  have  receivedi  to  answer  thy  desire 
or  knowledge  within  bounds;  beyond,  abetain 
To  ask  ;  nor  let  thine  own  Inveniiona  nope 
Things  not  renealedi  which  the  inviaible  King 
Only  Omniscient,  hath  auppressed  in  night ;' 
To  hone  oomnnunicable  in  earth  or  heaven : 
Enough  ia  left  befidtf  to  search  and  know.*' 

Yiewed  as  an  argument  for  tbe  old  Testament  Scriptures, 
it  is  not  to  be  ranked,  therefore,  with  such  works  as  Faber's 
Horse  MosaicsB  or  Graveson  the  Pentateuch  ;  while  among 
recent  works,  either  Wilson's  Lectures  or  Gregory's  Letters, 
appear  to  us  much  piore  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  of 
a  sceptic.  The  <<  demonstration,"  if  we  may  apply  to  it  the 
language  of  Burke,  ^^  is  not  armed  at  all  points  for  battle, 
but  dressed  to  visit  those  who  are  willing  to  give  a  peaceful 
entrance  to  the  truth." 

We  believe,  however,  that  Dr.  Keith  is  the  first  who  has 
ventured  to  assume  the  title  which  designates  his  work; — 
with  what  propriety  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture. If  the  truth  of  Christianity  be  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration, are  we  to  believe  that  it  was  reserved  for  Dr. 
Keith  to  make  it  known  to  the  world  ?  But  we  have  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  think  that  historical  facts  or  moral 
truths,  could  not  be  supported  by  demonstrative  evidence,  and 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  a  revelation,  the  only  evidence 
|by  which  it  could  substantiate  it^  claims,  i^  that  which 
arises  from  tbe  soundness  of  testimonyi  fn4  ^f V^Wfi^  9f 
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probable  inferences.  True,  our  author  adduces  <^  existing 
facts;"  but  how  are  we  to  know  that  they  are  facts,  un- 
less  we  are  satisfied  with  testimony,  or  admitting  that  we 
may  satisfy  our  own  eyes  of  the  fuifilment  of  ceitain  pro- 
phecies, yet  we  cannot  ascertain  that  these  prophecies  were 
written  at  a  very  romote  date,  and  by  the  very  individuals 
whose  names  they  bear,  except  through  the  medium  oi  prob^ 
able  evidences.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  establish  a 
mathematical  proposition  by  moral  reasoning,  as  to  reduce 
the  truth  of  Christianity  to  a  mathematical  demonstration. 
Its  verity  may  be  ascertained  by  the  highest  degree,  (so  to 
speak)  of  mora/ demonstration  ;  but  we  like  to  have  things 
called  by  their  proper  names  ;  and  the  title  of  a  book  on 
such  a  subject  as  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  should  not 
convey  an  erroneous  impression.* 

*For  a  specimen  of  reasoning  worthy  the  name  of  moral  dem- 
onslration,  let  the  reader  examine  the  following  synopsis  of  a 
chapter  taken  from  the  first  volume  of  Fabc:r*8  Dessertation  on  the 
Credibility  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  compare  ir.  with  Dr.  Keith's 
first  chapter,  as  the  point  to  be  estabhshed  is  subsiautially  the 
same  in  each. 

"  As  the  evidence  of  miracles  is  designed  for  a  contemporary 
age,  so  the  evidence  of  prophecy  is  designed  for  all  succeeding 
ages.  The  nature  of  this  evidence  is  such,  as  to  be  germinant, 
gaining  instead  of  loosing  strength  by  the  lapse  of  years. 

I.  The  apparent  and  uninspired  prescience  of  an  able  states- 
man can  only  reach  a  particular  point ;  for  he  can  do  nothing 
more  than  argue  from  known  causes  to  their  probable  effects 

n.  But  the  prophecies  of  Moses  extend  far  beyond  any  such 
point  ;  nor  can  their  accomplishment  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition,  that  he  merely  inferred  certain  efifects  from  certain 
pauses  after  the  manner  of  an  able  politician. 

1.  A  discussion  of  the  prophecy  that  Israel  should  be  charac- 
terised among  the  nations  by  dwelling  alone  or  remaining  un- 
mixed. 

2.  Discussion  of  the  prophecy  that  the  Israelites  should  be 
deported  from  their  own  country  into  other  lands, — that  they 
should  there  become  a  proverb  and  a  byeword, — that  their  plagues 
should  be  of  long  continuance, — and  that  they  should  bo  univer- 
sally recognized  as  divine  judgments. 

(1.)  No  human  sagacity  could  have  foietold  such  improbable 
events 

(2.)  Therefore  Moses  must  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
them  from  inspiration. 
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But  herein  the  writers  of  our  dav  differ  from  those  of  the 
past.  They  left  their  arguments  to  speak  for  ihemsel  ves ; — 
we  forestall,  if  possible,  a  favorable  jndgmeut.  They  relied 
on  the  merits  of  their  works,  but  modern  authors,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  presume  too  much  on  the  credulity  of  the 
public. 


Art.  VII. — Letters  to  a  Southerner. 

LETTER  I. 

Sir, — My  search  has  at  last  been  successful.  I  have  at 
length  found  one  whose  acquaintance  with  the  New  The- 
ology qualifies  him  to  be  an  able  instructor  and  his  zeal  for 
its  propagation,  will  no  doubt  make  him  a  very  interesting 
one.  He  lives  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  the  New 
Haven  Theologians,  and  report  speaks  of  him  as  the  author 
of  some  of  the  most  powerlul  tracts  in  defence  of  the  new 
Philosophy. 

On  my  first  openincr  to  him  the  object  of  my  errand,  the 
good  man's  eyes  fairly  sparkled  with  pleasure.  He  most 
cheerfully  tendered  his  services,  and  so  confident  is  he  of 
the  weight  and  cogency  of  his  arguments,  that  I  have  little 
doubt  that  he  already  counts  on  me  as  a  convert.  He  in- 
forms me  that  a  scholar  of  any  ordinary  capacity  will  acquire 
the  New  Theology  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  hours,  and 

3.  A  discussion  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  Isralites  on  their  na* 
clonal  returu  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  shall  be  returned  to  their 
own  land. 

4.  A  discussion  of  the  standing  prophecy,  involved  in  those 
sanctions  of  the  law  which  presume  the  constant  operation  of  an 
extraordinary  Providence. 

5.  A  discussion  of  the  standing  prophecy  similarly  involved  in 
various  positive  institutes  of  Moses. 

III.  The  inspiration  of  Moses  may  be  proved,  not  only  from 
Ills  own  accomplished  and  accomplishing  predictions,  but  like- 
wise from  those  of  every  subsequent  prophet  who  recognised  his 
divine  commission." — See  Faber's  Hara  Mosaics,  Vol.  1 ,  Chapt, 
VI. 
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assures  me  that  in  three  or  four  interviews  at  most,  ho  will 
make  me  a  perfect  master  of  the  great  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  their  doctiine.  I  fear  he  counts  too  much  upon  my 
capacity,  or  upon  the  simplicity  of  his  system,  if  I  may  make 
our  first  conversation  a  sample  of  what  is  to  follow.  How- 
ever, nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  I  shall  attend 
on  him  whenever  his  professional  duties  leave  him  at  lei- 
sure, and  transmit  to  you  an  exact  account  of  all  that  passes 
between  us. 

You  would  be  delisted  to  witness  this  amiable  man's 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Theology;  it  is  really 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Upon  my  asking  him  in  what 
books  the  new  system  was  to  be  found,  the  good  man  has- 
tened to  his  library  (which  stands  in  a  small  case  of  shelves) 
and  brought  forward  eight  or  ten  large  cloth  bound  volumes, 
which  I  found  to  be  the  Christian  Spectator,  a  theologi- 
cal periodical  formerly  published  at  New  H^ven.  "  Here," 
says  he,  laying  them  down  on  the  table  before  us,  '<  here  I 
brin^  you  truth  itself  embalmed  ;  here  you  have  the  new 
theology  in  its  purity,  the  clear  first  gush  from  the  fountain 
head  :  here  are  the  labours  of  those  who  have  spent  a  life  in 
separating  truth  from  error,  and  presenting  it  without  any 
foreign  mixture.  Here  you  have  the  very  quintessence  of 
reason — the  pure  essential  oil  of  common  sense."  "But, 
Rev.  sir,"  says  I,  "do  all  your  followers  receive  this  as  the 
text  book  of  the  system  ?"  "  All  our  fallowers  first  obtained 
the  system  from  this  work  ;  it  is  the  very  Koran  of  new 
theology.  This  is  the  very  storehouse  from  which  all  our 
best  writers  have  drawn  their  principles  and  arguments.  It 
was  here  that  the  system  was  first  unfolded  to  mankind. — 
This  work  has  constantly  circulated  among  our  followers 
in  every  part  ol  the  Union.  Our  best  divines  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country  have  contributed  to  its  pages,  so  that 
whatever  principles  you  find  advanced  in  this  work,  you 
may  safely  count  on  them  as  the  principles  of  our  whole 
party."  "  Now  let  me  ask  if  you  have  ever  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  look  into  this  work  ?"  "  I  was  obliged  to  confess  I  had 
not."  "  Indeed  ?"  Nor  Barnes's  Notes  ?  Indeed  !  Nor  Stuart's 
Romans  ?  Nor  Finney's  Sermons  ?  Nor  Beecher's  Views." 
"  Reverend  sir,  I  must  confess  my  ignorance,  though  I  per- 
ceive you  pity  it."  "  Pity  it !  far  from  it !  Pity  it !  it  may 
sound  strange  to  you,  I  envy  it.  Sir,  you  kuow  not  what 
a  feast  you  have  before  you.  Such  another  the  world  coyld 
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not  furnish.  You  know  not  what  light  is  soon  to  break  in 
upon  you.  I  protest  tliat  it  is  no  small  pleasure  barely  to 
recal  the  delightful  emotions  that  these,  our  standard  works, 
once  awakened  in  my  bosom." 

'<  Now*  sir,  I  will  shew  you  the  fundamental  principle  on 
which  our  whole  system  rests.  Just  please  to  answer  me 
this  simple  question.  Do  you  believe  in  the  depravity  of 
man,  or  the  depravity  of  sin  ?"  ^<  In  the  depravity  of  man 
to  be  sure."  I  thought  so.  I  thought  so.  The  doctrine 
of  physical  depravity.  You  got  it  from  your  nurse  and 
catechism.  You  believe  that  sinfulness  is  something 
that  may  be  predicated  of  the  sinner  himself;  an  absolute 
blasphemy  against  human  nature,  and,  what  is  more, 
against  the  God  of  nature.  Yes  sir,  here  is  the  great 
discovery  of  modern  times.  It  has  been  found  that 
sinfulness  can  belong  to  nothing  but  acts ;  that  the  sia*- 
ner  himself  is  not  sinful  and  this  simple  disclosure  has 
revolutionized  theology  and  changed  the  face  of  the 
Church.  I  don't  know  where  the  opinion  originated,  but 
some  how  or  other  it  got  into  universal  currency)  that 
sinfulness  was  something  which  might  exist  in  man  himself 
and  belong  to  his  nature,  and  the  absurd  dogma  has  pro- 
duced intiuite  mischief  both  in  religion  and  morals.  Yes 
sir,  the  greatest  part  of  sermons  and  books  of  devotion,  for 
the  last  few  centuries,  have  been  little  better  than  so  many 
libels  upon  human  nature.  I  am  fairly  astonished  that  man- 
kind could  ever  have  borne  with  such  scofls  and  blasphe- 
mies which  now  appear  so  shocking  to  pious  ears.  It  has 
been  absolutely  demonstrated,  sir,  that  sinfulness  cannot 
belong  to  human  nature— 'that  it  is  as  absurd  to  impute  de- 
pravity to  man  himself  as  it  would  be  to  predicate  weight  of 
thought  or  roundness  of  the  affections.  In  short,  sinfulness 
may  with  as  much  propriety  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  holy 
angels  or  of  God  himself  as  of  man  and  devils.  We  hold 
to  the  sinfulness  of  acts  and  of  these  alone ;  we  grant  that 
the  acts  of  the  extortioner,  the  thief  or  the  murderer  may 
be  sinful,  but  to  assert  that  these  acts  express  any  qualities 
of  the  agents  themselves,  this  absolutely  shocks  us,  we  re- 
gard it  as  little  short  of  blasphemy.  Is  not  this  a  coniforta- 
ble  doctrine?"  <<I  profess,  sir,  if  it  be  true  it  is  tlie  most 
comfortable  one  I  ever  heard ;  why,  to  find  that  I  myself  am 
perfectly  pure  and  free  from  all  sinfulness,  it  is  absolutely 
electrifyiiig.    Now  inform  me  at  once  who  has  brought  w 
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this  glad  tidingfs,  who  made  the  discovery?"  "Our  g^reat 
Fumosiis.''  **  But  was  he  the  very  first  discoverer  ?"  "  We 
do  not  claim  for  him  exactly  the  merit  of  being  the  first  dis- 
coverer, but  we  boldly  assert  his  originality  in  bringing  this 
great  truth  to  light.  The  fact  is  we  have  lately  ascertained 
that  the  same  great  principle  was  discovered  and  ably  un- 
folded by  the  eloquent  Pelagius  some  centuries  ago,  but  no- 
one  supposes  that  Pumosus  was  ever  aware  of  this ;  and  we 
have  all  agreed  to  concede  to  him  the  merit  of  entire  origi- 
nality.*' '*  And  did  Pelagius  hold  the  very  same  senti- 
ments ?"  "  As  nigh  as  words  can  express  it.  He  denied 
that  we  inherit  any  sinfulness  from  Adam,  or  that  there  is 
any  thing  ^ood  or  evil  in  man  distinct  from  his  actions.  I 
give  you  his  own  words :  'All  good  or  evil  on  account  of 
which  we  are  either  praise  or  blameworthy  is  acted  by  te*, 
not  born  with  us  ;  before  the  acting  of  his  own  will  there  is 
only  that  in  man  which  God  created.'  There  is  no  sin- 
fulness before  acts,  but  it  is  all  placed  in  acts.  It  was  on  this 
foundation  that  he  built  his  whole  system,  and  if  this  be 

solid  no  man  can  prove  but "    '*  But,  Rev.  sir,  I  thought 

you  called  yourself  a  Calvinist  and  held  the  doctrine  of  total* 
depravity."  "And  so  I  do,  and  so  do  we  all ;  we  profc?ss  to 
acknowledge  that  all  the  acts  of  unconverted  men  are  sin^ 
ful ;  but  then  we  hold  it  to  be  the  very  height  of  absurdity, 
on  account  of  this  uniform  course  of  sin  in  ttio  agent,  to 
argue  any  sinfulness  in  his  nature  as  its  cause.  Here,  sir, 
we  have  found  solid  ground :  we  reconcile  all  difficulties  ott 
this  vexed  question ;  it  removes  all  absurdity,  and  must  sat- 
isfy every  sceptical  mind  ;  we  hold,  sir,  to  the  perfect  purity 
of  human  nature,  and  the  perfect  sinfulness  of  all  its  acts; 
In  short,  we  are  so  farCalvinists  that  we  believe  in  the  per^ 
feet  purity  of  man,  and  the  total  depravity  of  sin.  Do 
you  see  the  distinction  ?"  "  Perfectly."  "  And  is  not  here 
orthodoxy  enough  for  any  reasonable  man?"  "Rev.  sir,  I 
am  no  theologian  and  cannot  pretend  to  be  a  judge  in  such 
nice  matters  ;  but  is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  who  bold  to 
the  perfect  purity  of  man  will  long  believe  in  the  entire  de- 
pravity of  his  acts?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  who 
i^faave  rentured  to  deny  original  sin,  will  soon  begin  to  ex- 
r}ftain  away  that  which  is  actual?" 

^  You  may  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  head :  there  is  no 
imaginabJe  connection  between  them.  It  has  always  been 
^mtii  me  miatter  of  absolute  astonishment,  that  divines  have 
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been  so  absurd  as  to  infer  any  sinfulness  in  man's  tiatnre 
from  the  bare  circumstance  of  the  sinfulness  of  all  his  acts. 
I  repeat  it,  there  can  be  no  imaginable  connection  between 
them.  So  far  from  producing  mischievous  results,  the  doc- 
trine that  all  sinfulness  exists  in  his  acts  and  none  in  the 
man  himself,  has  shed  a  flood  of  light  through  every  depart- 
ment of  theology  and  morals.  In  short,  the  blasphemous 
dogma  of  physical  depravity,  has  been  the  grand  obstacle 
to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  sanctification  of  the  Church 
and  all  the  most  promising  measures  of  moral  reform." 

^*  First,  the  pernicious  imagination  of  Christians  thirt  they 
had  certain  corrupt  principles  within  them  which  they  must 
mortify,  and  with  which  they  must  maintain  a  constant  war- 
fare, not  only  shut  them  out  from  all  true  and  solid  comfort, 
but  abisolutely  cut  them  off  from  all  profitable  employment. 
But  now  they  have  found  that  no  sinful  principles  or  pro- 
pensities belong  to  their  nature ;  instead  of  engaging  in  a 
suicidal  warfare  ajjfaiust  their  own  natures,  they  find  them- 
selves quite  at  their  leisure^  In  fact  they  have  little  else 
to  do  than  to  attend  to  the  salvation  of  other  people." 

"  Then,  too,  ministers,  in  their  addresses  to  the  uncon- 
verted, always  proceeded  upon  the  presumption  that  the 
sinner  himself  was  sinful — and  they  pretended  to  convince 
him,  that  he  ought  to  humble  himself,  abase  himself,  and 
ever  abhor  himself.  Before  they  would  believe  that  a  man 
had  truly  repented,  they  must  see  him  thoroughly  humbled 
and  abased  on  account  of  his  past  courses, and  cordially  ab- 
horring them.  They  must  see  the  man  deeply  and  perma- 
nently affected  with  the  error  of  bis  ways.  This  was  jusff 
calculated  to  discourage  anxl  distress  the  sinner,  and  evenf 
drive  them  to  despair.  Very  few  could  ever  be  persuaded 
to  repent  on  these  terms.  But  when  the  dad  tidings'  came 
that  human  nature  is  not  sinful,  sinners  began  at  once  to 
hold  up  their  heads.  You  cannot  imagine  the  joy  and  do- 
cility with  which  men  received  the  new  philosophy.  When: 
we  announced  to  them  that  all  the  passions  and  propensi- 
ties of  human  nature  were  innocent,  that  pride,  vanity,  en- 
vy, covetousness,  ambition,  and  revenge,  were  nothing  but 
constitutional  emotions,  forsooth  they  were  all  attention, 
and  the  new  doctrine  wrought  wonders.  We  ibund  we 
had  hit  upon  the  true  method  of  presenting  truth  to  the 
mind  so  as  to  produce  effect.  We  have  seen  extortioners, 
thieves,  whoremongers,  sots,  wd  rascals  lepent  with  more" 
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ease  than  ef  er  they  sinned,  and  without  any  remorse,  shame, 
or  abhorrenee  for  their  former  courses, yet,  and  by  a  little  per- 
suasion, consent  to  come  forward  and  profess  themselres  ho^ 
nest  men,  Christians,  and  great  saints,  and  as  such  enter  the 
Church,  and  take  the  lead  in  all  its  concerns." 

"  It  is  absolutely  astonishing  with  what  strength  and  cou* 
rage  the  new  doctrines  supply  our  converts.  You  shall  see 
a  young  man,  with  the  most  inreterate  habits  of  lying, 
lewdness,  or  dishonesty,  without  any  change  in  his  views, 
or  a  moment's  reflection  on  his  evil  courses,  upon  a  sudden 
change  of  resolution  or  purpose,  you  shall  see  him  start  off 
on  a  course  of  piety  with  the  speed  and  strength  of  a  loco* 
motive." 

It  ia  truly  delightful  to  see  how  quickly  this  class  of 
professors  outstrip  their  brethren.  I  could  instance  some 
who  have  reached  perfection,  after  a  race  of  something  less 
than  two  months*  There  are  others,  who,  a  short  time 
ago,  were  wallowing  in  tho  streets^  who  without  ever  be- 
traying the  least  remorse  for  their  former  vices  ore  now 
deeply  scandalized  with  the  conduct  of  the  Church,  who 
have  no  scruples  in  denouncing  whole  sections  of  it  as 
sinful,  and  to  pour  out  their  anathemas  upon  those  who 
do  not  instantly  withdraw  from  their  communion." 

'^  There  was  no  such  thing  as  doing  much  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion,  while  men  were  taught  that  there  was 
something  sinful  in  human  nature  itself.  But,  sir,  as  soon 
as  people  were  once  convinced  that  all  the  innate  disposi- 
tions and  passions  of  human  natnre  were  entirely  innocent, 
as  soon  as  the  doctrine  of  ph3rsical  depravity  was  fairly  out 
of  the  way,  immediately  the  proud,  the  covetous,  the  re- 
vengeful, the  ambitions,  and  the  envious,  found  very  little 
difficulty  in  being  pious.  In  truth,  an  evangelist  nf  any  tole- 
rable skill  in  presenting  the  truth,  thought  it  a  bad  evening's 
work  if  he  did  not  bring  some  dozen,  at  least,  to  repentance, 
or,  rather,  to  a  change  of  purpose.  It  cannot  indeed  be  call- 
ed  repentance  according  to  the  old  meaning  of  the  term : 
you  aont  see  men  at  our  meetings  mourning  over  their 
evil  courses,  and  loathing  themselves  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing wrong  wiihin  them :  we  hold  this  to  be  absolute  folly 
and  nonsense.  No,  sir,  we  regard  it  as  the  heighth  of  ab- 
surditv  to  suppose  there  can  be  any  sinfulness  in  the  sinner 
himself;  as  I  said  we  freelv  admit  the  sinfulness  of  all  his 
aofis^  bttt  how  this  ahoald  lead  any  to  infer  any  sinfiilneai 
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in  the  nmn  himself  we  havealwa]^  been  at  a  Ion  to  divine. 
It  is  certainly  both  blasphemous  and  absurd." 

<<  The  truth  is  the  old  doctrine  of  original  sin  had  well 
nigh  ruined  the  commuuity.  It  had  become  customary  to 
consider  liars,  thieves,  sots,  and  rascals  as  themselves  de- 
praved, a  most  discouro^ng  doctrine,  but,  sir,  as  soon  as 
the  doctrine  was  broached  that  all  sinfulness  consists  in 
acts,  then  men  begin  to  look  up ;  they  begin  to  make  nice 
distinctions,  and  are  becoming  acute  theologians.  But  un- 
der the  old  doctrine  that  all  sin  and  vice  had  its  origin  in 
thfi  innate  depravity  of  human  nature,  men  were  absolutely 
discouraged  from  all  rational  and  effective  schemes  of  re** 
foruL  Now  that  we  have  got  rid  of  original  sin,  we  find 
that  which  is  actual,  a  perfectly  manageable  affair. 

^  As  soon  as  the  new  system  was  advanced,  several  very 
ingenious  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  saw  at  once 
to  what  glorious  conclusions  it  conduct^,  and  with  this 
single  principle  have  raised  the  most  magnificent  schemes 
of  reform  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

First,  sir,  it  was  soon  inferred,  that,  as  the  faults  of  ehih 
dren  and  scholars  do  not  originate  in  any  badness  in  the 
individuals  themselves,  but  are  all  to  be  traced  to  some  oth- 
er cause,  (we  cannot  divine  what,)  it  was  inferred  that  no- 
thing was  wanted  to  keep  them  to  their  duty,  but  correct 
moral  influence.  In  fact  it  is  now  considered  a  settled 
truth,  that  schools  and  families  may  be  better  governed  by 
moral  suasion  than  by  the  authority  and  arbitary  commands 
of  parents  and  instructors.  We  have  a  pretty  extensive 
nect,  who  consider  schools  and  femoilies  as  so  many  licensed 
despotisms  in  a  free  country,  where  the  liberties  of  one 
half  of  the  community  are  sacrificed  to  the  will  of  a  set  of 
petty  tyrants,  and  the  friends  of  human  rights  are  beginning 
to  lift  up  their  voices  against  this  slavery  at  the  north,  and 
are  stripping  those  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  attempt 
to  defena  it  by  the  sanction  of  the  Bible. 

^  Then,  sir,  we  have  a  dass  of  acute  metaphysicians^ 
who  are  not  airaid  to  press  their  abstract  views  of  the  dig^ 
nity  and  capability  of  human  nature  to  their  true  results : 
they  are  firmly  persuaded  that  a  nation  had  better  be  gov- 
erned by  sound  reason  than  any  form  of  polity  yet  discover* 
ed.  Yes,  thereis  coming  forward  a  class  of  hopeful  politi* 
eians,  who  look  upon  all  government,  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, aa  an  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  man.    They  aim  nt 
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the  extinction  of  all  civil  government  as  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical, and  are  determined  not  to  rest  till  they  can  free 
mankind  from  magistrates,  and  legislatures,  and  prisons, 
and  place  him  under  the  mild  sway  of  reason  and  con- 
science. 

Another  most  promising  society  of  philanthropists  is  just 
cominff  up,  who  have  discovered  that  human  society  is  suf- 
ficiently advanced  for  the  removal  of  war.  They  think  it 
capable  of  perfect  demonstration,  that  a  nation  may  be  bet- 
ter defended  by  sound  argument  than  hy  fleets  and  armies; 
and  will  satisfy  any  rational  man  that  strong  moral  suasion 
ought  to  bo  of  weight  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  all 
our  political  and  commercial  interests  with  foreign  nations. 
Yes,  sir,  let  mankind  but  adopt  correct  views  of  human  na- 
ture, and  it  is  thought  that  nations  will  burn  their  ships, 
and  forts,  and  arsenals,  and  trust  for  protection  solely  to 
each  other's  honesty,  and  love  of  justice,  and  moral  recti- 
tude. 

'^  As  soon  as  Fumosus  had  demonstrated  that  human  na- 
ture itself  could  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  sinful, 
you  cannot  imagine  with  what  joy  the  news  was  received 
among  all  classes  of  sinners — what  peace  of  mind  was  dif- 
fused through  all  the  ranks  of  transgressors.  It  was  at 
once  hailed  as  the  greatest  and  most  practical  discovery  of 
modern  times.  Certain  classes  of  sinners  had  before  been 
much  prone  to  dejection,  and  withal  somewhat  unpopular. 
The  community  had  been  accustomed  to  think  that  there 
was  something  peculiarly  odious  in  the  men  themselves,  but 
as  soon  as  these  persecuted  people  learned  that  a  person's 
acts  expressed  no  moral  qualities  of  the  agent  himself,  they 
began  to  form  a  more  just  and  rational  estimate  of  them- 
selves. 

^'  Just  as  soon  as  the  silly  notion  that  actual  sin  had  its 
origin  in  some  corruption  of  human  nature  was  given  up, 
we  began  to  apply  some  rational  means  for  its  removal.  It 
was  found  at  once  that  nothing  was  wanting  but  to  bring 
a  wise  and  efficient  system  of  measures  and  moral  influ- 
ences to  bear  upon  men  to  make  them  virtuous  pnd  happy. 
Undoubtedly  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  general  influence  of 
the  Gospel,  was  the  old  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  :  but 
then  there  are  certain  great  national  sins  which  certainly 
darken  the  public  conscience,  and  are  a  hindrance  to  the 
advancement  of  true  religion.    We  already  have  two  or 
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•three  tolerable  promising  societies  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
dividual sins,  but  we  need  a  ^reat  orgnnizution  for  each  of 
the  ten  commandments.  A  judicious  division  of  labor  is 
found  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest  effects  in  morals ; 
-besides,  the  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks  is  in  point.  Sins 
may  be  attacked  singly  with  some  hope,  when  there  would 
ibe  little  prospect  of  success  in  assailing  them  in  a  body. — 
Let  a  wise  system  of  moral  influences  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  community  for  a  few  years.  Let  the  great  national 
-sins  and  prevailing  vices  be  removed,  and  a  few  evangelists, 
•who  understand  how  to  present  truth  to  the  mind,  will  car- 
ry all  before  them.  This  system  has  been  tried  long  enough 
-already  to  test  its  efllciency  :  it  works  to  a  charm.  We  have 
-done  wonders.  While  the  old  school  doctrine,  that  sins 
And  vices  have  their  root  in  human  nature  continued,  men 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  attack  them  with  any  courage, 
but  as  soon  as  we  put  faith  in  the  new  demonstration,  and 
took  hold  of  them  then  in  good  earnest,  they  gave  way  at 
once,  and  came  up  almost  without  our  pulling.-' 

'^  Take  as  an  instance  the  sin  of  lewdness.  It  has  ever 
prevailed  more  or  less  in  society  since  we  have  known  its 
history,  but  in  large  cities  it  has  always  found  means  to 
ontrench  itself  so  firmly,  that  all  attempts  to  dislodge  it  en- 
tirely from  its  haunts  were  regarded  as  hopeless.  But 
now  it  is  considered  something  which  children  and  women 
may  cope  with.  A  single  she  HerCuIes  would  make  little 
of  cleansing  these  Augean  stables  alone.  A  wonderful 
zeal  on  this  subject  has  been  spreading  through  the  com- 
funnity  since  the  ladies  themselves  have  taken  up  the 
subject.  They  have  become  fully  convinced  in  some  pla- 
ces that  they  have  been  content  to  act  too  long  on  the  de- 
fensive merely,  and  have  begun  to  adopt  most  decisive  mea- 
sures for  the  reform  of  society.  Where  they  have  given 
the  matter  a  thorough  investigation,  and  got  their  feelings 
fairly  alive  on  the  subject,  (I  dont  like  to  use  such  a  word  be- 
fore a  young  man,) but  I  am  persuaded  that  there  the  whore- 
masters  are  now  more  afraid  of  the  women,  than  the  women 
«ver  were  of  the  whoremasters.  In  one  of  the  villages  of 
Massachusetts,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  the  young 
ladies  have  resolved  that,  if  the  young  fellows  dont  mend 
their  manors,  to  take  them  in  hand  themselves  ;  and  they 
iiave  given  them  warning,  that,  in  case  they  do,  (I  use  their 
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own  words,)  'they  will  not  leave  them  so  nrach  as  a  fig- 
leaf  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  their  moral  deformity.' " 

<<  Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  ask  you,  before  I  go  any  fiirther, 
whether  you  comprehend  the  distinctions  wbicn  I  have 
been  making ;  in  short,  let  roe  ask  you,  whether  you  have 
understood  my  meaning.  It  is  pretended  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  us  and  the  old  school ;  that  it  is  a 
fine  abstract  subject  of  no  practical  importance  in  the 
world."  <<  Rev.  sir,  I  understand  you  perfectly ;  it  is  the 
most  delightful  and  the  most  practical  discovery  that  was 
ever  made  by  man.  What  can  be  finer  than  to  know,  that 
our  nature  is  perfectly  sinless  without  any  stain  of  depravi- 
ty ?  It  gives  a  man,  too,  a  most  exalted  view  of  his  pow- 
ers over  his  vices  if  he  have  no  inheient  corruption.  None 
but  a  pretty  acute  metaphysician  can  see  why  all  his  acts 
should  be  perfectly  sinlTul  rather  than  perfectly  holy.  Be* 
sides,  how  consoling  it  must  bo  to  worldly  people,  to  know 
that  ambition,  envy,  and  avarice,  which  have  always  gov- 
erned the  world,  and  have  been  the  source  of  almost  all 
the  crimes  which  have  filled  it  with  misery,  how  consoling 
must  it  be  to  know,  that  their  ruling  passions,  which  all  ad- 
mit to  be  innate,  are  made,  by  that  very  circumstance,  per- 
fectly innocent.  The  doctrine,  too,  must  serve  to  promote 
general  cheerfulness,  by  giving  just  ideas  of  sin.  Many 
have  formed  such  hideous  notions  of  it  as  have  driven  them 
to  despair ;  but  when  we  come  to  view  it  as  always  the  act 
of  a  pure,  sinless  nature,  of  a  being  not  himself  depraved, 
it  must  tend  greatly  to  the  quiet  of  uneasy  consciences." 

<<  But,  my  dear  sir,  it  occurred  to  me  while  you  were 
speaking,  that  if  this  be  a  doctrine  which  Fumosus  found 
in  the  Bible,  he  deserves  no  credit  at  all  for  original  disco- 
very ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  Bible  we  are  afraid  of  it." 
— "Well,  sir.  he  did  not  use  the  Bible  at  dl.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  prove  the  depravity  of  man  scriptu- 
rally  false,  but  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible. — 
Old  divines,  because,  forsooth,  that  every  individual 
of  the  human  race,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  had  done  no- 
thing but  sin  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  inferred  that  the 
cause  must  be  some  depravity  in  human  nature  itself;  and 
then,  by  giving  scripture  a  literal  interpretation,  they  very 
comfortably  made  out  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  or 
phpical  depravity.  Fumosus  struck  at  the  very  vitals  of 
it ;  he  just  proved  from  reason  that  it  was,  in  the  very  na- 
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tare  of  things,  impossible,  and  left  men  to  draw  their  own 
conclusions  as  to  its  truth  or  falsehood  ;  as  to  its  being  in 
the  Bible  or  out  of  it." 

'^  But,  reverend  sir,  I  dont  doubt  the  ability  of  Fnmosus 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  absurd  to  ascribe  sinfuluess  to  man 
as  it  would  be  to  a  stone,  but  yet  language  itself  seems  to  be 
constructed  on  that  theory ,  for  all  men  of  all  nations  speak 
of  him  Hot  only  as  the  agent  of  sin,  that  is,  as  a  sinner,  but 
also  as  himself  actually  sinful.  I  have  a  great  distrust  for 
the  demonstrations  of  reason.  I  want  the  authority  of—" 
^  Ah,  I  see  where  you  are  going;  the  instant  your  party 
get  into  difficulty,  you  strike  off  to  the  Bible  for  help.  Now, 
sir,  you  most  understand  we  have  stolen  a  march  on  you ; 
we  have  actually  taken  possession  of  your  strong  hold,  and 
turned  its  guns  against  you.  Our  great  Hermeneuticus,  in 
his  ingenious  Commentary  on  Romans,  has  absolutely  pro- 
ved tlie  fathers,  the  reformers,  and  the  Church,  in  all  ages, 
to  be  absolute  novices  in  the  Scriptures.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  that  are  reckoned  good  judsres,  he  has  made  St.  Paul 
as  pretty  a  Pelagian  as  you  would  wish  to  see."  <^But  has 
Hermeneuticus  absolutely  cleared  up  all  the  difficult  passa- 
ges on  this  subject  ?"  <<  He  has  not  done  all  that  we  could 
wish  to  be  sure,  but  yet,  considering  his  circumstances,  we 
cannot  imagine  how  he  could  do  as  well  as  he  has.  The 
old  idea  of  a  professor's  signing  a  creed  as  a  condition  of 
holding  his  salary  and  office,  is  happily  going  out  of  fashion. 
It  was  like  hamperinfl;  a  man,  and  then  requiring  him  to 
walk.  A  man  who  snail  undertake  to  teach  others,  ought 
suvely  to  be  ready  to  learn  himself;  he  ought  to  have  his 
reason  wholly  unshackled  ;  it  should  move  with  the  slight- 
est breath  of  evidence,  and  be  carried  about  like  a  weather^ 
cock  with  every  wind  of  doctrine.  We  rq?ard  the  work 
on  Romans,  as  fit  only  for  babes  in  New  Theology  ;  and 
for  this  reason,  we  have  employed  some  of  our  best  writers 
to  prepare  something  which  will  suit  the  digestion  of  such  as 
can  bear  strong  meat.  Hermeneuticus  carried  the  principles 
of  interpretation  a  good  way,  but  he  by  no  means  brought 
tbem  to  perfection.  Now,  two  of  our  able  men  have,  by 
sound  demonstration,  settled  a  system  of  principles  by  wt)ich 
a  person  may  go  from  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other  with 
perfect  safety,  and  never  meet  the  doctrine  of  physical  de- 
pravity, physical  re^eratiott,  e&ctual  grace,  and  certain 
kindred  notions,  which  have  so  long  troubled  the  Church, 
and  laCarded  the  progress  of  piety."  ^  But,  Bav.  sir,  I  design 
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to  communicate  the  substance  of  our  conversation  to  a 
friend.  I  know,  indeed,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  books 
of  these  writers,  that  their  great  fundamental  position  isy 
'  that  there  can  be  no  sin  or  sinfulness^  except  wrong  vol- 
untary action,'  but  I  should  be  glad  to  have  all  their  great 
principles  in  their  own  words."  "  Right !  and  that  is  just 
what  I  am  designing  to  do.  I  have  as  yet  but  just  descri- 
bed our  great  principle  ;  shown  that  it  is  not  a  metaphysi- 
cal subtility,  in  which  you  could  have  no  interest,  but  a 
practical  truth,  capable  of  being  brought  to  bear  upon  al- 
most every  thing.  I  trust  I  have  got  you  interested  in  the 
subject.  I  shall  next  give  you  our  great  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, which  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  system 
m  the  words  of  our  writers.  In  future  you  shall  not  com- 
plain for  lack  of  quotations.  But  you  have  already  heard, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  you  will  remember."  Here  our  first 
interview  closed^  and  here  I  close  my  letter. 


LETTER  II. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in  Theology. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  next  interview,  the  good 
clergyman  thus  began  : — "  You  have  doubtless  heard  us 
'accused  of  leaning  to  reason  and  philosophy,  and  of  evin^ 
cing  a  singular  and  unwarrantable  degree  of  self  confidence.' 
We  are  constantly  taxed  with  setting  up  reason  and  philo^ 
phy  above  scripture.  Now  this  we  hold  to  be  a  wilful  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  our  adversaries.  We  have 
never  dreamed  of  putting  reason  above  revelation  ;  we  put 
them  both  exactly  on  the  same  level.  We  hold  the  true 
meaning  of  Scripture,  providing  we  can  come  at  it  to  be 
Certain  truth  ;  and  we  also  hold  that  the  unbiassed  decisions 
of  reason  in  its  own  appropriate  sphere  are  infallible  truth. 
Now  who  would  ever  set  up  one  infallible  guide  above  ano- 
ther 1  Can  these  men  prove  that  we  have  ever  asserted 
that  reason  was  more  than  infallible?  if  not,  then  let  them 
acknowledge  themselves  base  calumniators."  <<But,  reve- 
rend sir,  we  grant  that  reason  may  be  a  very  good  and  suf- 
ficient guide  in  the  affairs  of  this  life ;  as  for  instance, 
when  we  should  plant  or  reap,  or  where  a  man 
had  better  vest  his  property.  But  you  dont  pretend 
surely  that  it  can  venture  to  speak  on  those  subjects  where 
a  revelation  was  necessary  to  us,  and  on  points  upon  whict^ 
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an  infiiUible  God  has  already  decided,  and  which  he  has  foiv 
ever  set  at  rest."  *'  There,  I  see  you  have  the  vulgar  blasphe- 
mous notion  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  from  which 
onr  writers  are  happily  delivering  the  Church.  Now  you 
must  know  that  our  great  Pyrrho,  in  Christian  Spectator, 
Vol.  9,  p.  151,  has  composed  a  small  tract  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, <  On  the  authority  of  Reason  in  Theology.'  and  what 
do  you  suppose  are  his  conclusions?  He  decides  positively, 
page  151,  'That  the  clear  unperverted  deductions  of  rea- 
son, are  as  binding  in  their  authority,  and  not  less  truly  to 
be  relied  on,  than  the  word  of  God.' " 

<<  But  can  it  be  that  Pyrrho  really  means  to  assert  that 
reason  is  an  internal  infallible  revelation  V  '<  Most  asured* 
ly,  sir.  I  will  give  you  his  own  words ;  he  says,  p.  151, 
that  he  coincides  with  those  who  ^  have  accustomed  them^ 
selves  to  fifive  heed  to  the  voice  of  reason  as  the  voice  of  Godf 
and  implicitly  bowed  to  her  authority ;  assured  that  while 
honestly  employed  upon  subjects  within  her  competency,  she 
can  never  mislead  or  betray.'  We  regard  reason  as  the 
voice  of  God,  and  we  are  absolutely  shocked  at  the  profane 
language  of  scoffers  and  blasphemers,  who  are  perpetually 
declaiming  against  it.  But,  sir,  you  perceive  that  reason 
must  be  janbiassed,  and  act  within  its  own  sphere  in  order 
to  be  entitled  to  this  high  confidence."  <<  Aye,  that  is  the 
important  question,  more  important  than  the  point  in  theo* 
logy  upon  which  she  is  to  ^ive  her  opinion.  Who  is  to  de« 
termine,  sir,  when  reason  is  competent  and  unbiassed  ?" — 
'<  Who  ?  do  you  suppose  a  revelation  is  to  be  given  on  the 
subject?  reason  herself  must  decide  and  she  is  abundantly 
able,  and  our  ingenious  Duplex,  before  deciding  a  question 
in  theology  from  reason,  takes  the  precaution  nrst  to  prove 
that  it  is  one  within  the  province  of  reason,  and  one  in  which- 
she  has  no  interest  to  sway  her."  "  But  Pyrrho  cannot  be 
bold  enough  to  claim  for  reason  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  questions  which  an  infallible  God  has  already  settled. 
He  cannot  surely  wish  to  give  us  to  understand  that  the 
word  of  Grod  relates  to  questions  which  reason  is  competent 
to  settle — he  must  be  speaking  of  certain  curious  questions 
which  it  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence  how  they  are  de* 
termined  ;  he  cannot  mean  that  reason  is  to  discuss  a  ques* 
tion  where  the  word  of  God  has  already  given  a  decision ; 
for  that  being  in&llible,  any  farther  discussion  must  be  un- 
necessary ai^  even  presumptuous."    '<  There,  sir,  you  are 
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mistakea.  Pyrrho  asserts  that  reason  and  revelation  have 
equal  authority  in  theology,  and  to  demonstrate  to  yon  that 
he  means  that  they  may  act  on  the  same  question,  be 
adds,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  that  the  former  can  nevef 
contradict  the  latter.  Does  that  satisfy  your  incredulity?" 
'<  But,  Rev.  sir,  he  surely  could  not  pretend  to  extend  this 
licence  beyond  some  verv  easy  questions.  How  far  might 
we  suppose  it  to  extend?''  "Weil,  sir,  as  far  as  any  reason- 
able man  could  possibly  wish.  It  extends  to  every  subject 
in  which  man  is  responsible  to  Ood  for  his  opinions.  Here, 
as  you  are  disposed  to  be  so  incredulous,  I  will  give  you 
Fynh&s  own  words.  In  deciding  the  question, '  why  God 
holds  man  responsible  for  his  opinions/  he  says,  '  one  and 
only  one  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  It  is  and  must  be 
because  he  hasy  with  his  own  hand,  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
every  subject  of  his  righteous  government  a  mind  capable 
of  arriving  at  truth,  on  all  those  questions  in  reference  to 
which  SUCH  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  INVOLVED.'  Is  not  her6 
a  field  wide  enough  for  reason  to  move  in."  <'  Certainly,  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  conceive  how  the  most  daring 
reason  can  wish  for  any  farther  licence.  But  allowing  that 
reason  were  perfectly  competent  to  discover  all  the  truths  of 
revelation,  I  cannot  imagine  why  Pyrrho  is  so  anxious  to 
have  it  take  up  questions  which  have  already  been  settled 
by  the  omniscient  God.  I  cannot  conceive  how  reason, 
with  all  its  power,  can  give  additionaLconfirmation  to  what 
is  already  allowed  to  be  unchangeable  truth.  His  position, 
if  true,  seems  to  be  entirely  useless."  ''  I  thought  so,  I 
thought  so,  I  meant  to  let  you  see  you*  were  in  difficulty 
before  I  came  to  your  help.  You  have  not  learned  our 
ffreat  foundation  principle  of  interpretation.  This  was  laid 
down  and  demonstrated  by  our  celebrated  Duplex  ib  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Chris- 
tian Spectator.  He  is  admitted  to  have  settled  these  great 
principles,  and  for  this  reason  Pyrrho  has  taken  many  things 
as  granted,  for  the  proof  of  which  we  must  consult  the 
writings  of  Duplex.  He  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any 
single  individual  to  bring  the  Bible  over  to  our  side." 
''Pray, sir,  don't  keep  me  bug  in  suspense,  I  am  impatient 
to  learn  the  great  principle  of  the  system  which  is  to  free  us 
from  the  discouraging  doctrine  that  human  nature  itself  is 
sinful.  I  am  almost  dying  to  know  that  all  my  sins  are 
committed  by  a  being  of  a  nature  without  the  slightest  stain 
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of  depranCy."  "  Well,  sir,  if  you  must  proceed  so  fast  know 
then  that  Duplex  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  we  must 
interpret  the  Bible  by  common  sense."  <'  I  see ;  he  means  by 
this,  not  surely  that  we  are  to  interpret  it  so  as  to  agree  witn 
the  dictates  of  common  sense,  but  merely  that  its  disclosures 
must  be  apprehended  by  common  sense  or  by  the  human, 
understandinfi^,  and  not  by  some  other  means :  he  intends,  that 
if  we  had  no  more  understanding  than  the  stones,  we  should 
be  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  Bible.  It  cannot  certainly 
cost  him  much  time  to  prove  so  plain  a  proposition.'' 
^  There  you  are  altogether  out ;  you  must  hear  Duplex  him- 
self. He  begins  by  laying  it  down  as  a  truth  that  <  cor- 
rect interpretation  necessarily  depends  on  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  things.' "  ^'  What,  does  he  mean  that  it  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  very  things  revealed?"  " ' Exactly  so, 
for,'  he  immediately  addd, '  in  every  process  of  investigation 
into  the  meaning  of  language,  the  grcund-wcrk  must  con- 
sist of  mental  decisions  concerning  what  is  true  or  false,  pos- 
sible or  impossible,  as  things  are  actually  constituted.' " 
''  And  does  he  mean  to  assert  that  we  must  always  give  the 
Scripture  a  meaning  consistent  with  what  we  already  know 
to  be  true  or  false,  possible  or  impossible?"  << Exactly  so, 
he  adds,  that  among  the  many  possible  meanings  we  must 
be  sure  to  select  one  which  agrees  with  what  we  know  to 
be  true  or  false,  possible  or  impossible.  On  pa^  138,  Vol. 
3,  he  says,  <  Who  does  not  go  on  the  supposition  that  no 
sense  of  Scripture  can  be  correct  which  is^  contrary  to  the 
known  nature  of  things.'  Don't  you  see  that  a  person  must 
know  what  is  true  or  false,  possible  or  impossible,  on  the 
subjects  on  which  the  Bible  speaks  from  reason  at  the  outset, 
otherwise  he  might  adopt  a  meaning  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  things,  and  you  see  he  decides  that  no  meaning  of 
Scripture  can  be  correct  which  is  contrary  to  the  known 
nature  of  things.  Do  you  see  now  why  we  take  so  much 
pains  to  prove  reason  infallible  and  that  it  can  decide  on 
points  decided  by  the  Bible?"  «  Perfectly.  But,  Rev.  sir, 
if  things  be  so,  instead  of  the  Bible  being  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  reason,  what  you  call  competent  unbiassed  reason, 
is  our  only  guide,  and  gives  the  only  knowledge  upon  which 
weean  depend.  Common  sense  becomes  an  infallible  and  final 
umpire,  and  instead  of  appealing  from  her  decisions  to  the 
»>^*-  wa  must  always  interpret  the  Bible  by  her  decisions,'' 
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"  Admirable)  cfaanningi  you  see  the  bearing  of  our  reason- 
ings  at  once.  Tou  have  hit  on  almost  the  very  words  of 
the  ingenious  Duplex,  where  he  decides  what  is  the  final 
umpire  of  truth  and  error.  Only  hear  him : — ^*  There  is 
therefore,  if  these  things  be  true,  a  kind  of  knowledge  to 
be  depended  on,  consisting  in  the  uniform  decisions  of  the 
competent  unperverted  reason  or  common  sense  of  mankind. 
From  these  decisions,  understood  as  we  have  now  explain- 
ed them,  WO'  confidently  maintain  there  is  no  appeal. — 
Comm&n  sense  is  the  infallible  umpire  and  of  right 
ou^ht  to  be  considered  as  the  final  one  in  all  cases  where 
it  IS  competent  to  sit  in  judgment.  If  its  decisions  are  not 
final,  we  ask  whither  shall  we  resort?  Is  it  said  ^  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony?'  But  how  are  we  to  determine  what  the 
law  and  testimony  mean,  except  by  this  same  common  sense?' 
Ch.  Spec.,Vol.  3,  p.  136.  Do  see  how  plainly  he  lays  it  down, 
tiiat  the  deeisions  of  common  sense  are  the  only  knowledge 
to  be  depended  on;  that  these  decisions  are  final;  that 
there  is  no  appeal  from  them,  not  even  to  the  Bible  ?  Do 
you  see  how  he  anticipates  and  answers  the  protest  of  those 
who  are  for  appealing  to  the  Bible  ?  Is  it  said  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony,  says  Duplex  ?  But  the  law  and  testi- 
mony must  be  explained  agreeably  to  the  decisions  of  com- 
mon sense  and  no  interpretation  received,  which  militates 
aminst  these  decisions.  So  that  the  Bible,  and  the  decisions 
of  common  sense  become  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  possible  as  any  appeal  from  common  sense." 
^Sir,  you  shock  me.  Can  it  be  that  Duplex  has  the  hypo- 
crisy to  profess  Christianity  ?  I  had  understood  that  the 
conductors  of  the  work  which  you  have  been  quoting,  pro- 
fessed to  be  religious  men  ;  that  they  had  the  charge  of  the 
education  of  youth  in  one  of  your  first  seminaries,  and  that 
some  of  theiti  were  employed  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  sacred  desk.  How  dare  they  then  give  currency  to  snch 
infidelity?  If  Hume  and  other  infidels  could  have  descended 
to  such  stratagems,  or  expected  success  in  them,  without 
parting  with  one  of  their  sentiments,  or  embracing  oneffom 
the  Scriptures,  they  might  have  become  great  divines,  and 
even  fathers  in  the  Cliurch.  Would  they  have  asked  more 
than  to  have  it  granted,  that  human  reason  is  the  infallible 
revelation^  from  whose  decisions  there  is  no  appeal.  Did 
they  ever  claim  any  more  than  that  the  instructions  of  the 
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Bible  shoaid  be  brought  befiire  the  bar  of  btiman  reason, 
and  received  or  rejected  according  aa  they  agreed  with  or 
opposed  what  are  called  the  dictates  of  common  sense  1" 

"Pretty  well,  sir.  I  thought  how  it  would  be.  You 
were  for  hurrying ;  you  were  dyin?  to  reach  conclusions  ; 
yon  would  take  a  shorter  cut.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
theology.  .  This  world  was  not  made  in  a  day  ;  nor  in  a 
million  ages,  if  we  may  believe  its  best  modern  bitjtorians. 
I  foresaw  it.  You  were  shocked,  as  every  one  else  is  with' 
the  first  statement  of  oar  opinions,  wheie  tney  are  broached 
imprudently.  We  always  take  care  to  initiate  our  disci- 
ples into  the  higher  truths  of  divinity,  by  a  regular  series 
of  preparatory  steps.  Come,  sir,  you  must  go  back  and  go 
round  by  the  usual  road.  I  intend  to  prove  to  you  from  our 
authors,  that  reason  is  the  only  tribunal  in  matters  of  theo- 
logy: and  wliat  is  more,  the  only  possible  one.  But  I  bad 
scarcely  begun  my  work  before  you  must  interrupt  me  with 
your  moralizing.  If  vou  intend  to  have  me  for  your  guidCi 
you  must  put  yourself  entirely  under  my  conduct.''  Here, 
I  begged  the  good  clergyman's  pardon  for  having  so  unsea- 
sonably interrupted  his  instructions,  and  he  proceeded. 

^  I  am  now  coming  to  a  curious  question  decided  by  Pyr* 
rho,  when  the  Bible  and  reason  appear  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other.  It  is  an  imaginary  case,  which,  he  tells  us,  can  never 
occur,  and  you  readily  perceive  that  he  is  right ;  for  Grod 
and  human  reason,  being  both  infallible,  can  never  give  con- 
tradictory decisions.  He  only  supposes  the  case,  and  asks 
in  this  dilemna  what  is  the  person  to  do?  <CIin^to  his 
theology,  and  reject  his  reason,  or  abandoning  his  theology 
abide  by  his  reason  V  Pyrrho  laments  that  '  the  disciple 
of  Christianity,  pressed  with  this  difficulty,  has,  but  too 
often,  felt  himself  compelled  to  answer  that,  in  such  cases, 
reason  must  be  discarded.' "  <'  But,  reverend  sir,  I  cannot 
iinagine  how  there  can  be  any  comparison  as  to  the  certain- 
ty of  the  decisions  of  God  and  those  of  man  in  theology. 
God  has  existed  and  known  from  all  eternity,  has  created 
aU  that  eiLisis — has  given  to  every  thing  created  all  its  pro- 
perties and  qnalities-r-has  prescribed  immutable  laws,  ac- 
eordiiig  to  which  all  things  move  and  act :  his  understand* 
iiig  is  infintt«.    God  is  &e  author  of  human  reason :   he 

has  bestowed  Ae  limited  powers ^"    <^  You  will  excuse 

me,  my  yomag  friond,  but  our  time  k  pieciousi  and  year 
axgament  has  Jia  possible  beanog  upoa  the  foiai  in  debate. 
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We  are  ready  to  place  the  declarations  of  God  on  a  perfect 
level  with  the  decisions  of  human  reason  ;  and  that  is  all 
that  can  possibly  be  claimed  for  them,  for  it  makes  them  ab- 
solutely infallible.    We  admit  that  the  Bible  itself,  in  its 
true  meaning,  is  perfect  truth.    If  we  could  be  sure  that 
we  had  its  true  meaning,  we  would  be  far  from  ever  dispu- 
ting it.    But  do  you  not  perceive  that  divine  truth  comes 
to  us  through  the  obscure  medium  of  lanmage,  so  that  we 
may  always  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  we  have  it  or 
not.    The  Socinians,  by  the  help  of  various  readings,  in* 
terpolations,  and  the  obscurity  of  language  generally  man- 
age to  elude  their  ad  versaries, without  ever  calling  in  question 
the  infallibility  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  it 
is  well  known,  they  deny.    They  make  a  very  ingenious 
and  very  proper  distinction,  which  we  have  agreed  to  adopt. 
They  believe,  not  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation,  but  that  it 
contains  one.     Do  yon  see  the  distinction?"     <<I  see  it 
plainly ;  it  is  this  :  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
undoubtedly  true ;  but  then  it  is  conveyed  to  us  through 
so  obscure  a  medium,  that  we  actually  need  another  reve- 
lation to  know  what  it  is."    Exactly,  exactly ;  and  that 
other  revelation  is  reason,  an  internal  one,  which  is  always 
at  hand — has  no  interpolations,  no  various  readings,  no 
oriental  figures,  nor  any  thing  of  the  kind.    Now  can  you 
see  any  reason  for  proving  the  impartial  competent  deci- 
sions of  common  sense  to  be  infallible  ?    The  fact  is,  we 
could  not  make  the  Bible  infallible  on  any  other  plan.    But 
now  we  have  its  true  meaning  given  to  us  by  an  infallible 
interpreter."    "  But  pray  to  what  extent  does  Pyrrho  carry 
the  obscurity  of  the  Bible  ?"    <'  He  supposes  that  we  are 
just  as  liable  to  error  in  finding  what  tlie  decision  of  the 
Bible  is,  on  a  given  subject,  as  in  deciding  it  ourselves." — 
"So  that  a  man  might  as  well    investigate  the  subject 
himself,  so  far  as  truth  is  concerned)  as  to  consult  the  Bible, 
is  that  his  meaning  ?"    "  Exactly ;  hear  his  own  words. — 
Speaking  of  the  case  where  the  individual  finds  common 
sense  and  the  Bible  giving  opposite  decisions,  he  says :  <  for 
although  there  is  error  somewhere,  it  is  as  possible  that  it 
may  lie  in  his  interpretation,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  an-- 
ly  one  process  of  reason,  as  that  it  is  chargeable  upon  the 
deductions  of  his  philosophy,  another  process  of  reason.' — 
Do  you  see  now  that,  even  if  we  consider  the  decision  of 
season  as  more  probable  than  that  of  revolationy  it  is  not 
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setting  up  reason  against  revelation,  but  only  giving  the 
result  of  one  process  of  reason  the  preference  to  another^ 
Pyrrho  saw  this  perfectly,  for  he  says  that  as  long  as  a  man 
hesitates  between  common  sense  and  the  Bible,  or,  to  use 
bis  own  words, '  so  long  cu  reason  is  at  variance  with  her- 
self,^ he  can  believe  nothing.  So  you  see  let  a  person  de- 
cide for  or  against  the  Bible,  he  is  only  deciding  against  his 
own  reason  alter  all ;  and  I  hope  in  tliis  free  country  that 
reason  may  be  permitted  to  decide  against  herself,  without 
beinfir  taxed  with  presumption.  Did^not  I  tell  you  that  it 
could  be  proved  that  conmion  sense  was  the  only  umpire ; 
the  final  tribunal  of  truth  and  error,  from  whose  decisions 
there  is  no  appeal.  We  grant  that  truth  is  contained  in  the 
Bible,  which  is  as  truly  infallible  as  the  im  per  verted  dic- 
tates of  competent  common  sense ;  but  it  is  concealed  un- 
der a  veil — ^it  is  conveyed  through  the  obscure  medium  of 
language^  so  that  what  we  are  apt  to  call  scriptural  truth  is 
as  truly  the  result  of  a  process  of  reason  as  the  conclusions 
of  conmion  sense,  and  equally  liable  to  be  erroneous." 

^But,  reverend  sir,  I  had  always  understood  language  to 
be  the  vehicle  for  conveyance  of  thought,  and  not  a  veil  to 
conceal  it.  I  had  supposed  it  the  only  medium  for  the  com- 
munication of  thoughts,  and  a  very  good  one.  I  had  be- 
lieved that  God  holds  man  responsible  for  his  belief  in  all 
the  truths  of  theology,  because  he  has  revealed  them 
through  the  only  possible  medium,  that  of  intelligible  lan- 
guage, and  not  as  Pyrrho  asserts,  because  he  has'  implant- 
ed in  him  a  reason  capable  of  discovering  them  without 
revelation.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  language 
as  a  set  of  arbitrary  sisns^  which  have  a  precise  and  de- 
terminate meaning  of  themselves  without  any  will  or  ef- 
fort of  ours.  You  and  I  have  been  interchanging  thoughts 
for  some  time  through  this  obscure  medium,  and  I  think 
without  any  misunderstanding ;  and  I  believe  that  a  tolera- 
ble reader  in  any  ordinary  book  finds  that  the  words  in- 
stantly suggest  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  writer  without 
any  effort^on  his  part,  and  even  m  spite  of  himself,  and 
they  do  it  as  readily  as  the  letters  suggest  the  words.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  a  tolerable  writer  not  only  left  his 
true  meaning  clear,  but  that  the  rules  of  good  composition 
required  him,  so  to  express  himself  as  to  cut  oS  even  the 
possibility  that  any  other  meaning  should  be  affixed  to  his 
words  without  doing  them  manifest  violence..    I  should 
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hope  therefore  that  there  could  be  no  just  gfround  for  the 
charge  of  obscurity  in  a  book  of  which  God  himself  is  the 
author.  I  should  thiok  it  far  less  presumption  in  an  igno^ 
rant  rustic  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  fluxions, 
than  to  complain  of  the  langua^  of  the  Bible.  Besides^ 
in  the  one  case  the  subject  is  really  within  the  province 
of  his  reason,  when  that  reason  shall  have  been  sufficiently 
cultivated,  but  in  the  other  infinitely  beyond  it,  after  the 
highest  culture.  If,  after  patient  and  prayerful  study  of  the 
words  in  any  part  of  revelation,  we  feet  doubtful  as  to  their 
meaning,  it  must  be  our  duty  to  bow  in  submission  and 
wait  for  further  light  on  the  subject." 

"Pine  words,  sir,  fine  words.  Now  let  me  .tell  you  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject :  you  have  been  shoot* 
ing  into  the  air.  Know  then,  sir,  that  we  never  allow  our* 
selves  to  complain  of  those  passages  which  have  generally 
been  acknowledged  to  have  some  obscurity  about  them. 
It  is  only  of  certain  ones,  which  appear  perfectly  plain, 
where  the  Bible  appears  to  teach  what  is  evidently  contra- 
ry to  reason ;  and  here  we  contend  for  a  little  license, 
and  insist  that  we  must  interpret  it  so  as  to  agree  with  the 
dictates  of  reason."  "  But  let  me  ask,  would  you  insist  on 
interpreting  Lucretius,  Plato,  Cicero,  or  Hume,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  all  their  assertions  consistent  with 
reason.  Would  it  not  be  called  manifest  violence  and 
injustice  towards  them ;  how  then  can  you  presume  to  take 
more  liberty  with  the  writings  of  God,  than  you  would 
venture  with  those  of  man.  Besides,  you  destroy  the  ve« 
ry  possibility  of  any  internal  evidence  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Bible,  on  this  principle,  can  have  no  fixed 
meaning,  but  must  always  be  precisely  what  any  individual 
pleases  to  make  of  it.  Pray  tell  me  are  you  really  afraid 
lest  the  Bible  should  teach  glaring  absurdities?  And  is 
this  the  foundation  of  the  new  rules  of  interpretation  ?" — 
"  Precisely,  so.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  it.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  which  seem  most  palpably  to  contradict 
the  plainest  decisions  of  reason.  For  instance :  the  doc* 
trines  of  physical  depravity  and  efiicacions  grace  have  al-* 
ways  been  considered  by  a  large  class  of  the  community, 
as  perfect  absurdities ;  and  yet  they  were  received  in  tbe 
Church  with  little  interruption  till  the  time  of  Fumosus. — 
Now,  sir,   it  is  simply  our  protending  to  find  snch  doe- 
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trines  as  these  in  the  Bible,  which  makes  infidels.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  nine-tenths  of  the  infidefs,  who  are 
really  such,  upon  any  examination  of  their  own,  have 
become  so  by  these  same  doctrines,  viz.,  that  we  inherit 
sinful  affections;  and  that  grace  implants  those  which 
are  directly  opposite  to  the  former.  Had  any  one  under- 
stood the  new  theory  of  Duplex,  these  men  might  have 
been  saved  to  the  Church.  By  the  simple  rules  which  he 
has  discovered,  the  whole  body  of  our  followers  are  able  to 
reject  and  vilify  these  doctrines  with  as  much  zeal  as  the 
infidels  themselves,  and  yet  maintain  the  reputation  of  good 
Christians  and  friends  to  evangelical  religion."  "I  perceive 
th:it  the  great  object  of  Duplex,  in  constructing  his  rules  of 
interpretation  was  to  prevent  the  Bible  from  tenchiuff  gross 
and  dangerous  absurdities,  which  it  seems  that  it  nas  al- 
ways had  the  misfortune  to  do ;  but,  reverend  sir,  I  see 
that  it  applies  only  to  those  cases  where  the  natural 
meaning  seems  to  oppose  common  sense,  and  a  forced  one 
to  accord  with  it.  For  he  surely  cannot  have  provided  for 
the  case  where  the  most  natural  meaning  is  accordant  with 
reason  and  a  possible  one  opposed  to  it.  Now,  I  should  feel 
safer  in  trusting  to  the  most  natural  meaning  of  a  passage, 
i.  e.  the  one  which  had  most  evidence  of  being  the  very 
word  of  God,  than  one  which  should  best  harmonise  with 
my  weak  reason.  But  you  are  aware  that  these  doctrines 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  built  on  a  great  ma- 
ny passages."  "  True,  but  no  sooner  had  Duplex  discover- 
ed his  niles,  than  he  found  that  they  gave  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  them  all.  It  drove  the  absurdities  out  of  the 
Bible  at  once." 

'*Bnt,  sir,  does  Duplex  believe  that  any  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  Bible  are  above  the  unassisted  pow- 
ers of  man  to  reason  upon."  "A  few,  but  of  no  serious 
importance  to  us  ;  but  why  do  you  ask  the  question  ?"  "  I 
was  thinking  here  was  a  case  where  the  rule  would  not 
apply."  Ha !  sir,  there  you  are  mistaken,  for  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  vol.  3,  p.  143,  ^that 
the  Scriptures  can  never  teach  any  thing  positively  incon- 
sistent with  them,  even  on  those  subjects  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  unassisted  reason.'  "  **  Well,  sir,  now  I  think 
of  a  case  which  I  am  persuaded  admits  of  no  remedy  what^ 
ever.  Duplex  cannot  expect  always  to  be  fortunate  enough 
to  find  that  an  absurd  passage  is  also  ambiguous  enough  to 
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jBdmit  of  t  v^o  meanings ;  what,  sir,  is  to  be  done  in  that  case  T 
<*  Ah,  sir,  Duplex  is  too  old  for  you,  he  has  anticipated  the 
very  case,  Vol.  4.  p.  502,  he  says,  *0r  if  a  passage  will  bear 
of  but  one  interpretation  and  that  one  contrary  to  a  known 
and  well  tried  aeduction  of  right  reason—is  it  possible  that 
any  purely  historical  evidence  in  favor  of  its  being  from 
God,  should  be  equal  to  the  evidence  of  such  a  contrariety 
a^inst  it  V  "  <<  And  what  does  Duplex  say  must  be  done 
with  the  refractory  passage  ?"  <<  What  could  be  done  with  it? 
He  decides  peremptorily,  Yol.  3,  p.  144,  <  that  no  passage  to 
which  a  fair  interpretation  assigns  a  meaning  known  to  be 
false  can  be  part  of  divine  revelation.' "  *'  Duplex  is  really 
very  kind.  I  regard  this  as  decidedly  the  better  rule  of  the 
two,  it  saves  so  much  trouble.  Instead  of  searching  about 
as  Duplex  advises  among  the  possible  meanings  of  a  pas- 
sage, for  the  most  decent  one,  it  appears  to  me,  that  where  a 
passage  is  found  on  a  fair  interpretaiion  to  teach  what  is 
plainly  contrary  to  reason,  it  would  save  time  to  decide  at 
once,  that  it  could  not  be  a  part  of  the  word  of  God.  There 
is  a  large  class  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  think  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  who  are  now  determined  infidels, 
that  I  am  sure  would  be  easily  brought  over  by  this  simple 
concession.  They  very  well  know  that  infidelity  is  un- 
fashionable and  in  many  places  decidedly  unpopular,  but 
still  they  find  some  of  the  doctrines  and  so  great  a  part  of 
the  precepts  of  the  Bible  going  point  blank  against  the  rev- 
elation that  God  is  making  within  them,  that  they  have 
felt  themselves  obliged  in  this  dilemma  from  a  regard  to 
the  authority  of  G^  to  give  up  that  revelation  which  rests 
solely  on  external  testimony  and  cleave  to  that  which  they 
know  comes  from  him,  which  he  constantly  maintains 
within  them.  But,  sir,  could  they  but  hear  Duplex's  rule 
of  interpretation,  they  would  be  willing  certainly  to  profess 
their  belief  in  the  Bible  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  their  competent 
unbiassed  reason ;  indeed  the  good  men  do  this  already;  but 
they  would  be  willing  to  come  out  and  do  this  publicly  and 
even  come  into  the  Church  if  it  were  requested.  But,  Rev. 
sir,  if  every  man  were  permitted  to  explain  away  or  cut 
out  of  the  Bible  every  doctrine  and  duty  which  on  a  fair 
interpretation  seemed  contrary  to  his  reason  I  fear  that  very 
soon  there  would  not  be  much  of  it  left.  I  hope  it  is  not  in 
this  sense  that  the  adherents  of  Fumosus  generally  profess 
Christianity."  <<  But  you  don't  understand  an  important 
distinction  of  Duplex.    We  do  not  expunge  any  thing  from 
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revelation  itself ^  since  nothiDg  oonlraiy  to  reason  can  be- 
long to  it,  but  only  from  our  views  of  revelation.  Hear- 
Duplex  himself:  'Are  those  principles  then  erroneous 
which  lead  us  to  expunge  from  eur  views  of  revelation,  and 
not  from  revelation  itself,  whatever  theories,  speculaUonSj 
philosophy,  &c.,  we  may  have  imbibed,  and  which  <^n  be 
proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  right  reason  and  common 
sense?'  Do  you  see  it  is  not  the  Bible,  but  only  theories 
and  speculations,  if  anything  be  found  in  the  word  of  God 
contrary  to  common  sense  ?" 

''  But  really  Rev.  sir,  I  have  always  had  more  distrust  of 
that  reason  which  Duplex  allows  to  torture  and  mutilate 
the  Bible  at  this  rate,  than  even  of  revelation  itself.  First, 
I  supposed  it  under  the  dominion  of  a  corrupt  heart,  and 
that  the  sinfulness  of  our  hearts  is  the  source  of  more  error 
than  the  weakness  of  our  reason.  I  had  supposed,  too,  that  its 
powers  were  very  limited,  and  that,  on  the  high  questions  of 
which  the  Bible  treats,  it  would  be  presumption  for  reason 
to  form  conclusions  even  if  God  had  not  decided  them. 
Besides,  even  on  the  subjects  which  all  allow  to  be  within 
the  lawful  province  of  reason,  what  discordance  of  ofunions 
amongst  men.  What  endless  errors  arise  from  xoi&t^  inac- 
curacy in  using  or  defining  terms  ;  how  many  from  a  hasty 
assumption  of  premises;  how  many  from  unskilfulness, 
haste,  or  reckleissness  in  drawing  conclusions.  There  is 
an  endless  variety  of  opinions  on  the  plainest  subjects. — 
Few  persons  can  be  found  to  harmonize  on  a  great  many 
questions,  even  those  which  they  are  competent  to  decide, 
and  the  same  individual  at  different  periods  differs  from 
Jiimselfl  Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  even  if  human  reason 
were  qualified  to  discuss  these  great  subjects,  yet  that  after 
all,  it  would  be  impossible  for  persons  of  the  very  best  inten- 
tions to  reduce  the  Bible  to  any  tolerable  agreement  with  a 
standard  which  is  so  much  at  variance  with  itsdf. — 
I  really  believe  that  it  would  be  easier  for  men  in  gen- 
eral, considering  how  little  leisure  they  have  to  give  to 
exegeCical  inquiries,  I  verily  believe  it  would  be  easier  for 
tbem  to  adopt  the  old  principle  and  bring  their  reason  to 
agree  with  the  Bible,  than  to  search  about  for  interpreta- 
tions which  would  make  the  Bible  harmonize  with  reason  : 
unless  they  take  the  second  rule  of  Duplex  and  exclude 
every  thing  fircHU  the  Bible  which  does  not  agree  with 
Crod's  internal  revelation." 
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''  But  my  dear  young  friend,  on  questions  of  such  moment 
we  don't  consult  our  ease,  we  look  only  to  safety.  Once 
admit  that  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  ab* 
surd,  and  in  come  the  doctrines  of  physical  depravity, 
physical  regeneration,  physical  holiness,  and  even  the  real 
presence.  Only  hear  Duplex,  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  3,  p.  119, 
*  Thus  a  belief  in  physical  depravity  flows  naturally  and 
necessarily  from  admitting  that  it  is  consistent  with  philos- 
ophy, and  from  adopting  the  literal  mode  of  interpretation^^ 
Then,  too,  Duplex  perfectly  agrees  with  Dr.  Chauning  that 
there  is  no  way  of  keeping  out  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  except  interpreting  the  Bible  according  to  reason  : 
m  fact  they  both  make  this  the  fundamental  argument  in 
favor  of  rational  interpretation."  "  But  Dr.  Channing  was 
not  serious  in  urging  that  argument ;  he  well  knew  its 
weakness  and  that  it  was  not  the  true  reason  why  Unita- 
rians adopted  the  rational  in  preference  to  the  literal  mode 
of  interpretation  :  he  knew  that  the  Socinians  denied  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  could  remove  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  almost  any  way  they  pleased. 
I  wonder  that  Duplex  ventured  *to  build  on  another  man's 
foundation', without  giving  any  hint  of  it,  and  especially 
that  he  should  have  gone  the  same  way  to  support  the 
evangelical  system  which  Dr.  Channing  took  to  undermine 
it.  But  itis  only  on  occasions  whf.re  the  natural  and  literal 
sense  of  the  Bible,  and  not  some  forced  or  possible  meaning, 
is  absurd,  that  common  sense  is  permitted  to  interfere  and 
set  it  right.  Is  it  not  so?"  "Exactly.  Duplex  would 
never  have  spent  much  time  to  prove  that  the  natural  and 
literal  meaning  of  a  passage,  when  rational,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  possible  one  which  is  at  once  forced  and  absurd." 

"Then  I  perfectly  comprehend  why  Duplex  and  Pyrrho 
are  at  such  pains  to  prove  the  unperverted  dictates  of  com- 
petent reason  to  be  infallible.  If  the  natural  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  Bible  may  often  be  absurd,  a  man  would 
be  in  constant  danger  of  absurdity  did  he  not  previously 
know  what  is  agieeable  and  what  contrary  to  the  real 
nature  of  things;  when  to  receive  and  when  to  reject  the 
natural  and  literal  meaning.  But  does  Duplex  pretend  to 
prove  that  reason  can  always  tell  whether  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  a  passage  be  absurd  or  otherwise?"  "Certainly;  he 
says,  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  3,  p.  138,  *  Who  does  not  go  on  the 
supposition  that  no  sense  of  scripture  can  be  correct  which 
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18  contrary  to  the  known  nature  of  things  ?"  <'  I  see  ;  but 
this  is  only  saying  we  may  reject  what  is  contrary  to  the 
known  nature  of  things,  without  saying  we  can  know  when 
it  is  so.  Does  he  say  that  we,  ourselves,  can  always  know 
whether  it  possesses  this  agreement  or  discrepancy?^' — 
''Why  be  so  suspicious  ?  what  you  ask  is  implied  in  what 
Duplex  said — but  to  remove  all  suspicion,  after  saying, 
'Who  does  not  go  upon  the  supposition  that  no  sense  of 
scripture  can  be  correct  which  is  contrary  to  the  known 
nature  of  things?'  he  immediately  adds,  'and  that  he  is 
competent  to  discern  the  agreement  or  discrepancy  of  a 
given  meaning  with  the  truths  or  realities  designated  by 
that  phrase?'  Is  not  this  saying  we  can  know  when  a 
meaning  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  or  absurd  ? 
Did  not  I  tell  you  at  the  outset  that  we  conla  not  proceed 
at  all  in  the  Bible  without  an  infallible  reason  to  inform  us 
when  its  declarations  are  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things 
or  otherwise,  when  true  and  when  false.  Hear  Duplex 
again,  Gh.  Spec.  Vol.  3^  p.  455.  He  is  abdut  to  tell  the 
reason  why  we  give  to  a  passage  either  a  literal  or  a  figur- 
ative meaning.  ^We  interpret  certain  declarations  alike 
figuratively,  or  alike  literally,  because  other  previously 
known  truth  requires  us  to  do  so.'  Do  you  hear  that  ?" 
"  Yes,  but  he  meant  that  other  scriptvre  truth  determines 
the  interpretation."  "No  such  thing,  for  he  immediately 
explains  what  truth  he  means.  He  says,  'and  that  truth  is 
established  by  observations  which  our  own  reason  makes 
upon  the  nature  and  relation  of  things.'"  "But  he  could 
not  pretend  that  such  a  rule  was  of  any  frequent  applica- 
tion." "  There  you  are  mistaken,  for  he  immediately  adds, 
'  It  is  upon  this  solid  ground,  too,  that  every  principle  of 
interpretation  which  is  of  any  value  must  be  built,'  and  a 
sentence  or  two  after,  'It  is  upon  this  ground  and  only  this 
that  we  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence.' " 

"Rev.  sir,  the  Bible  assures  us  that  the  natural  man  re- 
eeiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  they  are  fool- 
ishness and  absurdity  to  him.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
the  spirit  of  man  may  know  the  things  of  a  man,  but  as  for  the 
things  of  God  we  have  his  word  for  it  that  no  man  knoweth 
theni  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  according  to  Duplex' 
doctrine  man  is  able  perfectly  to  fathom  the  mind  of  God  ; 
he  must  be  able  to  know  all  that  he  can  teach  and  all  that 
he  cannot  teach  before  he  opens  his  Bible,  and  then  may 
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apply  the  ordiharjr  rales  of  intarpietation  to  find  what  he 
does  teach."  '^Bleas  me,  young  maiif  you  ba^e  hit  almost 
the  Tery  words  of  Duplex,  Oh.  Spec.  Vol.  3,  p.  117, '  Those 
who  thiak  alike  and  correctly  respectio^jr,  &r8t,  what  can 
and  what  cannot  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  divine  word, 
(and  the  human  understandimg  tse  believe  is  cempetent  to 
decide  on  this  point,)  and  who^  secondly,  apply  ilie  right 
method  of  ascertaining  what  the  meaning  really  is,  will 
doubtless  mainly  coincide  in  their  conclusions.'  But 
here  we  make  a  nice  distinction.  Duplex  acknowledges 
that  if  we  proceed  upon  the  principle  ^  of  making  every 
thing  suit  the  theolo^  or  philosophy  of  a  party  we  should 
be  reminded  that  this  is  not  interpreting  scripture.  It  is 
making  it' "  <<  I  see,  he  would  have  eacn  individual  inter* 
pret  it  so  as  to  suit  his  own  philosophy;  he  would  have 
him  act  independently  of  his  party."  ^<  But  he  does  not 
allow  one  <  to  open  the  sacred  volume  with  a  previous  wish 
01  determination  to  find  in  it  a  siven  doctrine ;'  he  says 
however,  <  to  enter  on  the  study  of  it  with  settled  views  of 
the  proper  mode  of  ascertaining  its  meaning,  and  of  what 
is  true  &r  false  in  the  nature  of  things j^  is  quite  allowable." 
^I  see ;  but  if  a  man  already  knows  what  is  true  or  fidse  in 
the  nature  of  things,  it  would  be  very  natural  for  him  to 
endeavor  to  make  the  Bible  orthodox  on  these  subjects. 
But  as  Duplex  decides  that  human  reason  is  sufficient  to 
determine  what  the  Bible  can  and  what  it  cannot  teach,  it 
certainly  has  peculiar  facilities  for  knowing  what  it  does 
teach.  For  instance,  be  who  already  knows  from  reason 
what  doctrines  the  Bible  cannot  teach,  would  perhaps  be 
able  to  guess  that  these  are  the  ones  which  it  does  not  teach, 
and  so  we  might  say  of  the  doctrines  which  reason  informs 
ns  that  the  Bible  can  teach.  But  the  latter  part  of  Duplex's 
rule  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  infidel  and 
latitudinarian  do  not  go  to  the  Bible  to  find  that  certain 
doctrines  are  there,  but  to  find  that  certain  others  are  not 
there.  But  if  his  reason  can  satisfy  him  that  they  are  false 
without  going  to  the  Bible  he  would  hardly  be  at  pains  to  con- 
sult it."  ^'  I  see  petfiictly  you  will  not  give  up  your  scepticism 
till  you  learn  our  doctrine  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
Pray  what  opinion  have  you  of  common  sense  ?"  '^  Well,  sir, 
I  regard  it  as  certain  first  principles  and  maxims  which  have 
commended  themselves  to  the  reason  of  ordinary  man  ia 
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an  1^68  aad  natioiw.  As  for  iiiBtance,  that  a  knave  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  nor  a  liar  to  be  beliered,  that  our  senses  give 
us  the  truth,  that  young  men  bred  up  to  concealment,  equi-^ 
vocation,  and  deception,  will  by  a  little  practice,  become  skiU 
ful  in  their  calling;  that  it  is  farther  round  than  across;  that 
a  faction  which  has  stolen  the  creed  of  another  denomina^ 
tion,  would  make  no  scruple  to  run  off  with  their  property  '^ 
also^  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  &c."  ^'  Well,  sir,  you 
have  not  hit  our  definition.  You  acknowledge  we  could 
know  nothing  of  the  external  world  without  our  senses  : 
that  they  tell  us  the  truth."  '<  Yes."  "  You  acknowledge 
that  conscience  itself,  so  far  as  we  listen  to  it,  tells  the  trutb^ 
that  is,  it  never  condemns  a  man  for  his  virtue."  <'  Cer- 
tainly." "You  will  allow  that  if  a  man  will  not  believe  hi» 
senses  and  faculties,  that  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  trust 
to."  '<  Certainly."  "  Well,  what  if  common  sense  be  a 
faculty  of  the  mind  itself,  given  to  us  by  God,  that  we  may 
know  the  reality  of  things,  and  especially  those  of  the  mo« 
ral  world,  just  as  the  senses  inform  us  of  the  existence  and 
qualities  of  the  material  world,  must  it  not  be  implicitly  be* 
lieved  ?"  '<  Certainly."  '*  Well,  sir,  this  is  our  doctrine. 
Here  I  wish  your  attention.  This  is  the  turning  point  of 
the  whole  matter.  Listen  then  to  Duplex,  Ch.  SpecYol.  3,  p. 
137, '  must  we  not  admit  that  the  unbiassed  decisions  of  this 
facidty  of  reason  or  common  ^eiue,  which  He  himself  gave 
us  that  we  might  see  things  as  they  really  are  and  act 
aecordinglyj  must  we  not  unavoidably  admit  that  the  deci* 
sions  of  this  &culty  are  infallible  truth.'  Again,  Ch. 
Spectator, Vol.  4,  p.  600 :  <  It  is  in  fact  one  and  the  same  fac- 
ulty that  furnishes  us  with  our  common  sense,  or  is  com^non 
sense  itself  and  that  enables  us  to  come  to  the  most  distant 
and  difficult  conclusions.'  God  then  can  no  more  teach  us 
fidsehood  by  the  &culty  of  common  sense,  than  by  the  sen*- 
aes,  or  memory,  or  conscience."  <'  But  how  far  will  this 
faculty  carry  us  safely  ?"  "  Has  not  Duplex  just  said,  to 
the  most  difficult  and  distant  conclusions?  Hear  him 
again,  Yol  4,  p.  664 :  '  Now  will  any  man  show  us  that 
there  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  philosophy  'conversant  with 
the  reasons  of  things  in  the  moral  world  which  shaU 
also  be  as  correct,  and  as  easily  proved  so  as  the  Coper^ 
nican  system  V  "  "  But,  reverena  sir,  would  this  faculty 
give  us  all  needed  truth  ?"  "  Certainly,  for  Duplex  says, 
VoL  4|  488,  speaking  of  the  limits  of  reason,  <  that  beyond 
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them  it  would  be  of  no  practical  benefit  if  we  could  go.' " 
"  But  would  this  infallible  faculty  carry  us  over  the  whole 
ground  traversed  by  the  Bible?"  "That  is  somew  at 
uncertain,  but  Duplex  says,  Ch.  Spec,  Vol.  4,  p.  499,  *  No 
one  has  ever  defined  reason  so  that  its  decisions  could 
with  propriety  be  maintained  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
over  which  God  may  lead  us  in  a  revelation.'  You  ob- 
serve he  does  not  .^ay  over  which  he  does  lead  us,  but  only 
that  over  which  he  may  lead  us."  "  Rev.  sir,  I  see  how 
much  superior  our  fortune  is  to  that  of  the  Catholics  who 
cannot  trust  the  simple  plain  meaning  of  the  Bible  with  the 
common  people  at  all ;  but  we  need  be  at  no  loss  when  the 
Bible  appears  to  teach  an  absurdity.  We  need  not  go  to  the 
decision  of  a  Pope  or  council,  but  can  appeal  to  an  infallible 
revelation  within.  If  what  Duplex  says  be  true  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  province  of  reason,  the  external  revela^ 
tion  seems  to  be  of  little  use  but  to  be  corrected  by  the  in* 
ternal  one."  "I  knew  you  would  come  into  our  views. — 
Now, sir,  I  wish  to  examine  you  and  see  how  much  you  have 
learned.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  understand  the  system 
well  enough  to  apply  it  to  any  practical  purpose.  What 
would  youdo  sir,  were  you  required  to  decide  on  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  a  certain  doctrine,  for  instance  that  of  physical  de- 
pravity?" **  Well,  sir,  1  would  first  find  out,  by  the  deci- 
sion of  competent  unperverted  common  sense  on  the  subject, 
whether  the  doctrine  were  true  or  false.  When  this  had 
been  done,  I  should  proceed  to  get  the  decision  of  the 
Bible  on  the  matter."  "My  heart!  I  am  astonished! 
Young  man,  you  have  answered  almost  in  the  very 
words  of  Duplex  ;  he  says.  Christian  Spectator,  Vol.  3.  p. 
465,  '  It  is  then  plainly  the  decision  of  competent  unpervert- 
ed common  sense,  that  the  doctrine  of  physical  depravity  is 
false,  and  that  all  sin  consists  in  voluntary  action.  The 
latter  then  is  the  truth.  We  now  proceed  to  ascertain 
the  decision  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject.'  He  has  done 
the  same  with  quite  a  number  of  doctrines  ;  first  decided 
whether  they  were  true  or  possible,  and  then  brought  the 
rules  of  exegesis  to  bearupon  them  todetermine  whether  they 
were  true  by  the  Bible.  Now,  sir,  that  you  have  mastered 
our  system  on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  you  are  pre- 
pared to  take  up  the  doctrines  of  physical  depravity  or 
original  sin,  human  ability,  efficacious  grace,  the  law  of 
God,  and  kindred  matters,  which  will  oe  the  subject  of 
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our  succeeding  conversations."  "  But,  reverend  sir,  since 
common  sense  so  readily  removes  these  doctrines  from  the 
Bible,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  thousand  pities  it  was 
that  the  Reformers  had  not  possessed  common  sense$  and  then 
they  would  have  removed  them  when  they  rooted  out  other 
corruptions."  How  came  these  men,  who  have  always 
been  reckoned  at  least  to  have  had  common  sense,  to  receive 
such  absurdities  ?"  "  Well,  sir,  Duplex  will  give  the  an- 
swer, Christian  Spectator,  vol.  4,  p.  663,  *In  a  similar 
manner  the  divines  of  the  Reformation  first  made  out 
their  philosophy,  and  that  too  a  closet  philosophy,  and 
then  interpreted  the  Scriptures  to  accord  with  the  views 
thus  erroneously  formed.  That  the  philosophy  of  theology, 
at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  originated  in  the  manner 
now  described,  is  susceptible  of  overwhelming  proof.' " — 
"  But  pray  how  came  such  an  absurdity  as  physical  deprav- 
ity ever  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Church,  and  be  received 
by  such  men  as  the  Reformers  and  their  successors  ?" 
'*  Duplex  shall  answer  again ;  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  3,  p.  464,  speak- 
ing of  physical  depravity,  he  says,  'Such  a  doctrine  could 
they  believe  it  would  suit  their  corrupt  propensities,  and  give 
them  ample  scope  for  self-indulgence.  And  here  beyond 
all  question  is  the  reason  why  this  class  of  men  do  re- 
ceive the  doctrine  as  the  truth.' ''  "  But,  reverend  sir,  the 
Socinians,  by  using  your  rule,have  to  a  man  denied  the  Trin- 
ity, the  atonement,  &c."  ''  Yes,  and  the  reason  is  because 
the  Socinians  to  a  man  have  been  biassed  in  their  common 
sense,  and  condemned  many  things  which  we  might  safely 
adopt."  "  But  the  infidels,  upon  this  simple  principle  of  its 
opposition  tn  their  reason,  have  given  up  the  whole  Bible 
according  to  Duplex's  second  rule."  '^  But,  sir,  let  me  tell 
you,  the  infidels  never  properly  understood  the  principle ; 
if  they  bad  seen  its  true  bearing,  they  might  also  have  seen 
that  dmost  every  doctrine  which  they  hate  and  bias* 
pheme,  is  actually  unscriptural,  for  such  is  really  the  case. 
Had  they  been  less  hasty,  they  miofht  have  retained  about 
all  their  favorite  positions,  and  made  a  creditable  profession 
of  their  faith  in  Christianity  into  the  bargain." 
Here  ended  our  second  interview. 

In  much  haste.  Yours,  dkc. 
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Art.  I. — Review  of  Wayland  on  the  LnaTATioifs  or 
RESpoNsiBiLmr,  and  Jambs  Wood  on  Old  and  New 

TUEOLOGT. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  have  looked  over  our  first 
and  second  articles,  and  are  disposed  to  follow  us  through 
this,  will  excuse  us  for  a  brief  recapitulation.  In  his  views 
of  practical  ethics,  we  in  the  main  concurred  with  Dn 
Wayland,  though  we  have  objected  to  his  principles,  as  de- 
fective, obscure,  or  erroneous.  In  all  moral  precepts,  the 
ground  of  obligation  is  expressed  or  implied.  However 
practical  then  a  writer  may  propose  to  be,  his  counsels  re- 
sult from  his  principles :  these  constitute  the  true  basis  of 
his  system.  While  we  agree,  therefore,  with  the  Doctor, 
that  the  streams  are  bitter,  the  fruit  evil,  and  the  lump  sour, 
we  consider  his  radical,  and  fatal  defect,  as  a  Christian 
casuist,  in  this  attempt,  to  be  a  superficial  view  of  the  evil  and 
a  mistake  of  the  remedy.  Moses  sweetens  the  bitter  foun" 
tains^  Exod.  15.  23 — 26.  John  Baptist  lays  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  tree.  Math.  3.  10.  Paul  purges  out  the  old 
leaven^  and  our  Lord  traces  evil  conduct  to  evil  principles. 
Matt.  15.  19,  20.  Matt.  IQ.  6.  11,  12.  We  do  not  say, 
that  a  writer  on  practical  moralitv,  is  bound  to  discuss  prin- 
ciples :  but  the  attempt  will  be  futile,  to  reform  moral  ob- 
liquities* civil  disorders,  and  religious  fanaticism  til  action 

Vol.  VI.  19 
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which  leaves  untouched  the  true  causes  that  have  generated 
the  evil  phenomena.  It  is  vain  to  cast  out  devils  while 
Beelzebub  is  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  body.  Vol.  5. 
623—632. 

The  radical  error  of  tlie  enterprising  and  glorious  piety 
of  this  **  enlightened  age"  is,  in  supposing  that  the  true  re- 
ligion for  man  is  one  o/"  action,  a  work  of  good,  a  problem 
of  beneficence ;  so  that  the  appropriate  vocation  of  her 
subjects  is  to  "  do  good,"  to  eradicate  the  evils,  and  promote 
the  good  of  mankind,  in  all  their  various  relations,  moral, 
intellectual,  domestic,  civil,  political  and  spiritual ;  tolera- 
ting no  rest  from  this  magnanimous  and  comprehensive 
work  of  good,  'till  all  nations  shall  conform  in  their  customs, 
worship,  and  institutions,  to  her  pattern  of  perfection.  The 
above  scheme  implies  in  the  subject  a  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  ;  virtue  to  design  the  good,  wisdom  to  devise  the 
means,  and /7ou?er  to  accomplish  it.*  It  is  a  religion  for 
holy  beings,  and  it  is  natural  for  proud  men  to  believe  it  to 
be  his  ;  but  the  true  system  for  fallen  beings  is  a  not  doing 
religion.  As  every  imagination,  and  deed  of  man  is  wicked, 
so  far  as  he  is  the  efficient  actor.  Gen.  6.  6.  Gen.  8.  21. 
Rom.  3.  12,  the  form  in  which  he  receives  the  law  of 
action,  is  thou  shalt  *'  not  do,**  it  is  a  veto  law.  Thou  shaU 
have  no  other  gods;  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  idols; 
thou  shalt  710/  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain  ;  thou  shalt 
710^  work  on  the  Sabbath  ;f  thou  shalt  not  kill ;  thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery :  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thou  shalt  not 
lie ;  thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  even  love,  in  a  renewed 
breast,  is  represented  by  the  apostle,  not  so  much  as  an 


*  We  think  the  language  of  the  writer  hardly  sufficiently 
garded  on  this  subject.  We  regard  the  great  object  of  advancing 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  by  spreading  the  word  of  God,  and 
evangelical  tracts,  and  sending  missionaries  to  the  destitute  por- 
tions of  our  own  and  heathen  lands  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
true  Christian,  and  the  subject  of  express  commands.  As  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  object  Christians  differ,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  New-Haven  heresy  has  further  involved  the  subject, 
has  put  hundreds  upon  getting  information,  whether  they  were 
giving  funds  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  or  the  most  subtil  and 
fatal  heresy  which  has  ever  infested  the  church. 

t  The  positive  precept  to  honor  father  and  mother  is  per- 
haps because  of  the  principle  of  natural  aj^ection* 
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active  and  doing  principle,  as  one  that  is  passive  and  sufier- 
ing.  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,  envieth  not ; 
vaunteth  not  itself;  is  not  puned  up;  doth  not  behave  itself 
unseemly ;  seeketh  not  her  own ;  is  not  easily  provoked ; 
thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  bu^in  the  truth; 
heareth,  believeth,  hopeth,  and  endureth  all  things ;  now 
the  popular  charity  of  modern  religion  is  the  direct  contrary 
of  all  the  above,  and  ix>btei  all  things. 

Believing  that  men  are  never  doing  worse,  than  when 
zealously  doing  the  most  upon  the  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion and  action ;  and  that  many  of  the  practical  evils, 
which  are  the  topics  of  consideration  by  Dr.  Wayland,  re- 
sult from  the  deplorable  prevalence  of"  new  divinity  ;"  we 
stated  what  seemed  to  be  the  three  elementary  or  constitu- 
tional laws  of  natural  religion  and  action.  Vol.  5.  p.  534, 
635.  We  believe  that  to  be  the  human  system.  We 
glanced  at  the  history  of  man  in  connection  with  these  prin- 
ples.  Ist.  Politically.  To  "do  good"  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  sovereign;  for  whether  one,  few,  or  the 
majority,  the  sovereign  is  practically  the  state,  and  all  the 

Eublic  power,  moral,  intellectual,  pecuniary,  and  physical,  is 
ept  in  action,  to  do  good  for  the  state  or  the  public. 

That  which  constitutes  good  in  foreign  correspondence, 
varies  according  to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the 
sovereign,  whether  a  savage,  a  feudal  chief,  ;a  religious  bigot, 
or  a  financier,  Vol.  5.  p.  537—539,  and  so  that  which  is 
good  in  the  domestic  economy  and  administration  of  the 
state  varies  with  the  changing  views  of  the  times.  Vol.  5. 
p.  539 — 543,  We  have  seen  the  result  of  the  principles 
oi  action,  viewed  politically,  to  be  the  discovery  that  the 
public  welfare  is  not  promoted  by  **  doing  good"  but  by 
doing  nothing,  or  not  doing. 

The  state  is  before  the  church  in  this  discovery,  the  chiU 
dren  of  this  world  being  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light.    Luke.  16.  8.     See  Vol.  5.  p.  539 — 544. 

We  introduced  our  second  article  by  stating  the  pater- 
nity of  the  human  triangle  to  be  the  devil's  square ;  in  other 
words  that  the  primary  law  and  constitutional  basis  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  was  identical  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
man  ;  or  of  this  world,  both  being  anti-Christ,  that  the  father 
of  lies  is  the  father  of  the  human  system  ;  and  hence  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Divine  precept  to  repent  and  believe  (in  the 
Redeemer's  work,  truth,  power  and  grace.    Vol.  6.  p.  23 — 
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25.  Having  sketched  in  our  first  article  the  operation  of 
the  human  triangle  in  the  state^  we  proposed  to  notice  the 
history  of  the  same  principles  of  action  and  religion  as  de- 
veloped by  individuals  and  the  church.  We  are  here  some 
embarrassed'by  the  fact  that  the  thread  of  our  discourse  in 
passing  through  the  press  was  broke  into  many  fragments, 
many  of  which  are  lost ;  we  shall  however  tie  together,  the 
best  we  can,  the  pieces  at  hand,  though  it  will  make  but  a 
knotty  continuity.  From  the  religious  history  of  several 
persons  recorded  in  the  Bible,  as  Cain,  Ishmael,  Esau,  Pha- 
raoh &c,  we  endeavoredjto  shew  theyjwere  confiding  in  Sa- 
tan's square.  They  believed  and  acted  upon  his  principles, 
as  1.  That  they  had  life  in  themselves.  2.  That  their  eyes 
were  open  to  see  the  truth.  8.  That  they  were  as  Gods 
in  respect  to  sovereignty  and  dominion.    4.  That  they  knew 

food  and  evil.  This  system  all  men  naturally  believe  to 
e  true :  they  intuitively  perceive  its  tenets  to  be  elemen- 
tary, and  to  rest  upon  a  universal  mental  and  moral  con- 
sciousness. If  this  be  so.  then  the  above  is  the  natural  relig- 
ion of  fallen  man. 

The  fatal  poison  of  these  satanic  delusions  consists  in  de- ' 
nying  the  true  nature  of  the  curse  and  the  blessing<.  In  lying 
against  God.  For  the  devil  is  not  only  the  father  of  lies,  but 
a  murderer /rowl  the  beginning,  John  8: 44.  What  has  ever 
been  received  among  mankind  with  more  universal  acquies- 
cence and  admiration,as  containing  the  substance  of  all  human 
obligation,  than  the  three  celebrated  precepts  of  Justinian : 
1.  Live  honorably.  2.  Hurt  nobody.  3.  Give  every  one  his 
due.  Inst.  i.  13.  And  this  is  atheistic.  From  individuals  we 
proceeded  to  trace  the  history  of  these  principles  in  the  visible 
church,  and  we  discover  the  same  ignorance  and  delusion  as  to 
the  import  of  the  curse  and  the&/eMin^,and  the  means  whereby 
the  latter  was  to  be  realized.  The  gospel  was  first  preached 
in  the  hearing  of  Adam  and  Eve  mus :  ^  The  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  When  Cain  was 
born.  Eve  probably  thought  him  the  promised  seed,  Gen.  4, 
1  ;  but  Cain  was  not  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  1  John  3: 8.  As  the  great  blessing  was  to  be  bom  of  a 
woman,  the  constitutional  laws  of  propagation  presented  the 
only  possible  media  to  the  antediluvians  whereby  they  could 
be  instrumental  in  the  consummation  of  a  beneficence  which 
was  the  subject  of  an  ignorant  but  universal  anticipation. 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  form  of  the  blessing  was 
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most  prominently  the  land  of  promise  j  and  we  discover  the 
influence  of  triangular  principles  in  the  action  of  the  church 
in  the  wilderness.  Assuming  ner  own  powers  to  be  adequate 
to  the  accomplishment  of  her  vocation,  the  rational  estimate 
directed  her  confidence  for  support  to  the  commissary  de- 
partment of  the  camp,  and  her  reliance  for  victory  to  her 
own  number,  valor  and  arms.  When,  therefore,  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God  pointed  to  the  heaven  for  bread,  and  for  water 
to  the  rock^  and  showed  her  that  she  was  not  able  to  go  up 
against  the  people  of  the  land,  for  they  were  stronger  than 
she,  then,  all  the  congregation  lift  up  their  voice  and  weep, 
murmur  and  despair  1  demonstrating  their  fundamental  de- 
pendence to  have  been  human  ability ;  and  that  they  thus 
rejected  the  strength  of  Israel,  and  renounced  the  promise, 
and  goodness,  and  arm  of  the  Lord.  Vol.  6,  28 — 29.  They 
entered  not  in  because  of  unbelief.  Heb.  4:  6. 

The  great  blessing  is  renewed  to  David  in  the  promise  of 
a  king  eternal  in  his  seed^  and  of  a  kingdom  that  should  en- 
dure forever.  But  all  that  ability  in  counsel,  or  science  and 
deeds  in  war,  could  effect ;  with  wisdom  and  experience,  and 
money  and  men ;  all  the  ^doings*'  of  Judah,  her  kings,  her 
princes  and  her  people,  were  vain  in  establishing^  ih&promised 
hing^  or  in  laying  the  everlasting  foundations  of  his  kingdom." 
Vol.  6,  34,  35.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  blessing  is 
written  in  the  scripture.  The  seed  of  the  woman,  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac,  of  Jacob,  the  son  of  David,  and  the  king  eter- 
nal, is  Christ,  When  He  came  the  blessing  came,  the 
unspeakable  giftj  who  hath  abolished  deaths  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  throjigh  the  gospel,  that  is,  by  pro- 
claiming and  publishing  the  true  doctrine,  or  the  spiritual 
economy  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Vol.  6.  p.  34,  35,  36. 

Notwithstanding  the  true  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  as 
taught  by  the  Lord  and  his  apostles,  we  have  seen  the 
church  gradually  relapsing  upon  the  triangular  basis  of  anti- 
christ; and  assuming  a  voluntary,  rational,  and  political 
plan  of  action,  wherebv  she  might  be  more  efficient  m  **  do- 
ing good"  and  in  fulfilling  what  she  conceived  to  be  the 
great  end  of  her  establishment.  I.  In  subduing  the  whole 
world  to  the  dominion  of  Christ.  II.  In  promoting  the 
sanctification  of  her  own  communion. 

To  this  end  she  invents  and  puts  in  motion  a  vast  and 
complex  combination  of  moral  machinery :  but  we  see  the 
^  good  **  to  be  done  and  the  mode  of  **  doing  good,''  vacil- 
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late  with  the  voluntary  principle  and  rational  estimate  ; 
with  the  reigning  passions  and  philosophy  of  the  day.  Vol. 
6,  p.  37—41. 

It  will  now  be  noticed  that  the  hunian  or  satanic  trian- 
gle amounts  to  a  broad  denial  of  original  sin.  It  assumes  as 
natural  to  man,  an  intellectual  perception,  a  moral  rectitude, 
and  a  power  of  efficiency  fully  adequate  to  perfect  his  own 
spiritual  good,  provided  he  puts  forth  his  strength  in  endea- 
vor. This  verifies  the  system  of  the  father  of  lies,  whereby 
he  deceiveth  the  whole  world.     John  S.  44.  Rev.  12.  9. 

The  true  difficulty  in  the  moral  economy  of  man  is  not 
with  original  sin  ;  but  with  sin.  The  existence  of  moral 
and  physical  evil  under  the  administration  of  a  God  infinite 
in  power  and  goodness  is  the  great  profound^  too  deep  for 
us  :  but  it  is  a  fact  ;  and  there  is  no  resolution  of  the  mys- 
tery but  either  in  denial,  or  a  final  restitution  to  perfect 
holiness  and  happiness  of  all  that  are  lost ;  men  and  devils. 
The  interminable  misery  of  any  being,  a  subject  of  the  crea- 
tion and  providence  of  the  Almicfhty,  is  the  very  offence. 
To  deny  original  sin  is  only  cnanging  the  place  of  the 
stumbling-block;  it  must  be  met  somewhere^  for  sin  is  in  fact 
a  part  oi  the  human  system,  and  reason  has  no  asylum  for 
the  wild  ravings  of  insanity  on  tliis  subject  but  in  *'  universal- 
ism,  infidelity,  or  atheism." 

The  grand  inquiry  among  men  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  has  been,  **  who  will  show  us  any  good  ?"  but  they  have 
not  found  it  in  their  imaginations.  They  know  that  two  and 
two  are  equal  to  four ;  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part, 
that  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  ; 
when  they  understand  the  terms  of  these  propositions,  they 
are  under  an  intellectual  necessity  to  know  the  truth ;  they 
cannot  choose  to  know  either  way.  They  have  no  power  of 
contrary  choice,  for  the  truth  is  one  way  only,  and  by  the 
constitution  of  the  human  understanding,  with  respect  to 
these  relations  and  properties,  men  are  under  a  necessity  to 
hiow ;  but  spiritual  good  and  evil  they  know  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  defined  by  the  divine  taw.  Hence  the 
everlasting  contentions  among  politicians,  moralists,  and 
theologians. 

The  most  natural  and  universal  conception  of  moral  rec- 
titude is  perhaps  involved  in  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hume.  It  is 
essentially  utilitarian.  It  looks  to  expediency  and  effects, 
hence  the  perpetual  inquiry  for  the  tendency  of  principles ; 
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and  as  new  circumstances  occur,  duties  are  determined  by 
the  results  of  estimates.  Consequences  proximate  and  re- 
mote are  noted,  and  obligation  fixed  by  the  result  of  arith- 
metic. If  there  is  a  mistake  ■  in  the  *' calculation,"  the 
unhappy  man  is  a  sinner ;  and  a  contrite  spirit,  a  broken 
heart,  a  wounded  conscience,  sheds  tears  of  remorse  over 
defective  forecast  and  infirmity  of  mind.  The  laws  of  mind 
become  the  great  object  of  religious  investigation,  and  the 
science  of  their  pathology  and  power  the'  only  key  to  the 
kingdom.  The  Bible  is  used  as  a  help  to  intellectual  esti- 
mates; slips  of  the  good  olive  are  here  and  there  grafted  on 
the  wild  olive  tree :  scripture  testimony  is  not  ultimate  and 
conclusive,  but  subject  to  the  probate  of  the  law  of  mind. 
This  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  human  system. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  notice  the  topic  of  human  rights  or 
liberty  ;  for  upon  this  base  Dr.  Wayland  builds  much  of  his 
system  of  practical  morals ;  and  we  shall  here  see  more  of 
Jefferson  than  of  Christ.     He  assumes  that  all  men  are  of 
right  horn  free  and  equaly  a  dogma  notoriously  false  in  fact, 
atheistic  in  principle,  and  in  its  natural  consequences  subver- 
sive of  the  very  foundations  of  true  religion,  and  destructive 
of  all  human  authority  in  the  family,  in  the  state,  and  in  the 
church.     It  is  the  leaven  of  this  principle  that  is  fomenting 
the 'immense  lump  of'*  universalism,  infidelity,  and  atheism 
in  the  land.    A  principle  which,  if  unopposed,  will  continue 
to  agitate  and  convulse  society,  till  every  monument  of  ex- 
cellence is  prostrated  in  undistinguished  confusion  among 
thd  stones  of  the  street,  and  an  exterminating  ostracism  shau 
banish  the  treasonable  citizen  who  shall  presumptuously  dare 
to  arrogate  any  superiority  of  endowment  in  mind,  body,  or 
estate.    But  the  truth  is,  in  t^elatlon  to  God,  man  has  no  rights^ 
native  or  acquired.     This  world  is  a  prison  of  convicts.     In 
the  7th  ch.  of  Gen.  we  may  read  a  lesson  on  the  rights  of 
man  ;  and  let  it  be  here  noted  that  right  involves  a  corres- 
ponding obligation ;  and  that  God  cannot  infringe  rights  or 
do  wrong.     Were  rights  violated  by  the  desolating  flood  T 
Gen.  6.  8.     Right  did  not  save  Noah,  but  ^r  ace.  Were  rights 
infringed  in  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  7     Had 
the  Canaanites  or  the  first  born  of  Egypt  rights?    Are 
pestilence  and  famine  in  opposition  to  human  rights  ?    Is 
the  judgment  of  God  in  sweeping  every  generation,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  both  young  and  old  to- 
gether, in  any  sense  against  the  rights  of  man  ?    Has  man  a 
fiative  right  to  his  life  ? 
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As  every  republican  is  a  quasi  sovereigu,  and  feels  that 
he  has  not  only  a  personal,  but  a  sort  of  imperial  responsi- 
bility connected  with  the  institutions  of  the  state,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  a  little  into  the  foundations  of  human  rights — / 
mean  so  far  as  they  relate  to  svanoelical  morality. 

A  sovereign  unit  says,  my  subjects  were  made  for  me, 
and  for  my  glory  and  pleasure  all  things  are  and  were  crea- 
ted. We,  the  independent  and  sovereign  people  of  these 
United  States,  affirm,  that  we  were  made  for  ourselves,  free 
and  equal,  and  that  of  right  dominion  is  with  the  majority  of 
us,  for  whose  glory  and  profit  all  things  are  and  were  created. 
But  in  the  book,  we  read  of  another  claim  on  this  wise : 
"  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power,  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure 
they  are  and  were  created."  Bev.  4,  11.  Here  is  a  conflict 
for  sovereignty :  we  shall  find  the  same  conflict  when  we 
come  to  notice  self-sovereignty  in  the  individual.  But  now 
let  us  notice  some  imperial  maxims,  and  first,  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong.  This  is  universal.  If  wrong  be  done  in 
tfie  name  of  the  king,  it  is  imputed  to  some  subordinate  func- 
tionary, the  administration,  the  executive,  the  judiciary,  the 
legislature ;  and  so  where  there  is  self-sovereignty  in  a  na- 
tural person,  if  evil  be  in  fact  done,  it  is  imputed  to  the  act, 
and  as  there  was  no  harm  in  the  king's  heart,  he  is  guiltless. 
Ubicunque  fuerimus ;  we,  the  king,  can  do  no  wrong. 

But  what  is  the  true  source  of  the  right  of  civil  dominion 
or  political  |;overnment  ?     This  is  a  momentous  inquiry,  and 
has  met  various  answers  from  rulers.     It  has  been  traced  to 
patriarchal  or  paternal  authority,  to  the  principle  or  fact  of 
acquiescence,  to  birth,  hereditary  right,  to  power,  to  con- 
quest, to  royal  abilities;  but  as  these  theories  imply  that  the 
many  were  made  for  the  few,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
refute  them.     There  is  another  system  equally  false  that 
demands  notice  ;  it  is  this:  that  the  few  were  made  for  the 
many,  or  that  the  majority  have  a  bight  to  govern.     The 
most  common  exposition  of  this  theory,  and  that  which  Dr. 
Wayland  seems  to  adopt,  is  a  mutual  surrender  of  personal 
rights  to  the  state  from  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  a  voluntary 
compromise  and  mutual  accommodation  among  the  elemen- 
tary constituents  to  prevent  injustice,  and  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare.     This  implies  inherent  native  rights  of  personal 
dominion  or  sovereignty  in  individuals,  called  rignts  of  man 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  but  there  never  was  in  fact  such  a  state 
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of  nature,  and  these  rights  are  wholly  hypothetical.  Man 
has  no  inherent  native  right  of  self-sovereignty  to  surrender. 
Man  has  no  right  to  do  as  he  wills^  but  is  bound  by  the  will 
of  another  ;  he  is  born  under  law  to  a  lord  and  master  whose 
command  to  him  is,  deny  thyself  Matt.  16, 24 ;  Matt.  33,  8. 
God  has  instituted  no  particular  form  of  civil  government. 
He  has  ordained  the  powers  that  be ;  but  there  resides  no 
jure  divino  right  in  the  majority  more  than  in  the  unit^  ex- 
cept as  it  comes  from  God ;  and  the  popular  theory  on  this 
subject,  stripped  of  its  sophistical  plausibility,  is  democratic 
absokUism  and  democratic  popery.  That  the  king  can  do 
no  wrong,  and  that  the  pope  is  infallible,  become  republican 
and  fundamental  truths,  when  the  crown  and  the  tiara  are 
both  upon  the  head  of  the  majority.  All  sovereigns  may  do 
wrong  and  be  guilty  of  usurpation  save  the  King  of  kings. 
His  will  alone  is  necessarily  **  summum  jus."  He  needs  no 
scape-goat  for  imputation,  but  from  his  eternal  throne  speaks 
in  the  laogua^  of  awful  and  absolute  dominion,  Isa.  46, 5— -8. 
Amos  3,  6.  Kead  those  imperial  chapters  in  Job  38  to  41 ; 
Danl.  4,  26;  Pslam  103,  10—19;  1  Chron.  29,  11—12; 
Psalm  24,  1. 

On  page  33,  Dr.  Wayland  lays  down  the  following  prin- 
ciples as  axiomatic:  ^  All  men  are  created  essentially  free 
and  equal,  not  in  respect  to  condition,  but  in  respect  of  right 
Every  one  has  an  equal  right  over  the  happiness  which  God 
has  placed  in  his  power.  All  are  equally  the  children  of  one 
common  parent,  who  with  equal  affection  loves  them  all  as 
his  children.  AH  are  equally  brethren  standing  in  substan- 
tially the  same  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  t/iat  Great  Being 
who  is  to  every  one  the  same  father  who  is  in  Heaven.'^ 
This  looks  like  removing  foundations.  The  same  relation 
sitbstantiaUy  to  each  other  and  to  God  !  Sarah  and  Hagar, 
Isaac  and  Ishmael,  Jacob  and  Esau,  the  children  of  the  bond 
woman  and  the  children  of  the  free  I  The  rain  is  upon  the 
just  and  upon  the  unjust ;  but  is  there  no  substantial  differ- 
ence ?  "  created  free  and  equal  of  right,^  not  so  precisely 
equal  in  fact,  but  of  right  ought  to  be ;  and  every  one  has  a 
right  to  the  happiness  which  God  has  placed  in  his  power  I 
Surely  here  is  no  statute  of  limitations.  May  he  seek  his 
happiness  how  and  where  he  is  able  to  find  it?  We  know 
no  higher  authority  for  the  leading  principle  in  the  above 
quotation,  than  that  of  man.  Fame  says,  that  when  the  sages 
of  the  revolution  were  in  the  midst  of  Mars  Hill,  the  illustri- 
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oufl  and  philosophic  JefiersoB  passing  by  and  beholding  their 
devotions,  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  pro  patria^ 
what  therefore,  said  he,  you  ignorantly  worship  that  declare 
I  unto  you.  All  men  are  of  right  by  nature  free  and  equoL 
This  patriot  had  received  tnis  as  a  revelation  of  national  re- 
generation ;  he  proclaimed  it  as  the  gospel  of  political  salva- 
tion ;  he  engraved  it  upon  the  willing  hearts  of  his  country- 
men ;  he  quartered  it  upon  the  escutcheon  of  the  Union ;  he 
gave  it  to  the  high  priest,  who  hung  it  on  the  breast-plate 
over  the  names  of  all  the  tribes,  and  there  it  remains,  as  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  to  our  people.  Men  and  brethren ! 
what  man  is  there  among  you  that  knoweth  not  that  we  are 
a  great,  wise,  and  famous  people,  the  light  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  that  we  are  worshippers  of  the  great  goddess  of  liberty, 
and  of  her  image  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter?  We  proceed 
with  our  quotations. 

But  whilst  this  is  the  fact,  it  is  also  the  fact  that  ^'opr 
common  parent  intended  us  to  live  together,  not  as  isolated 
individuals,  but  as  societies;  and  hence  whatever  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  society,  is  as  much  his  will  as  any  other 
ordinance  which  he  has  established.  In  order  to  the  exist- 
ence of  society,  it  is  necessary  that  distinctions  with  respect 
to  power  should  exist.  Some  men  must  temporarily,  and 
for  the  accoihplishment  of  particular  purposes,  Ite  clothed 
with  the  right  to  do  what  other  men  have  not  the  right  to  do. 
Such  is  the  case  wiih  the  officers  of  civil  government."  The 
ehurch  is  then  referred  to,  and  also  volurilaiy  societies,  as 
affording  illustrations  of  the  principle.  Our  author  seems  to 
think  the  primordial  source  of  civil  power  is  found  among 
the  elementary  units  that  form  the  aggregate  of  the  state. 
But  the  right  of  self-sovereignty  he  assumes  without  proof; 
whereas  the  truth  is,  man  is  born  a  subject  of  law,  and  has 
no  dominion  over  himself,  much  less  over  others,  but  that 
which  is  delegated,  God  has  granted  to  man  rights  of 
government;  I.  Civile  Rom.  13.  1—8;  1  Pet.  2.  13 — 14. 
II.  Domestic,  Eph.  6.  1—7 ;  1  Pet.  18.  20  ?  Tit.  2.  9—10; 
Eph.  5.  22—24.  III.  Ecclesiastical  Ezek.  42.  11,  12;  1 
Cor.  5.  4;  Heb.  13.  7;  1  Thes.  6.  12—13;  1  Tim.  5,  7. 

Dr.  Way  land  recognises  these  truths  on  pages  122,  123, 
124  :  *•  In  most  voluntary  associations  men  select  their  own 
object  and  frame  their  own  laws,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to 
do  so  ;  such  is  the  case  with  literary,  philosophical,  and  va- 
rious other  societies.    Such,  however,  is  not  always  the 
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case.  Sometimes  the  laws  of  a  society  are  established  by 
our  Creator,  and  we  have  no  right  to  form  such  society  on 
aoy  other  principles,  or  to  govern  it  by  any  other  rules,  than 
those  which  he  has  created.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case 
with  civil  society.  It  may  be  optional  with  men  to  live  in 
solitude  or  in  society  ;  but  if  they  form  a  civil  society,  they 
are  bound  to  form  it  on  the  principles  which  God  has  pre- 
scribed. Men  have,  for  instance,  no  right  to  form  a  society 
on  the  principle  that  the  majority  can  control  the  conscience 
of  the  minority,  or  interfere  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
parents  and  children,  or  of  husbands  and  wives.  Such  is 
also  the  domestic  society  ;  it  is  optional  with  men  and  wo- 
men whether  they  will  form  this  society  or  not.  But  if  they 
form  it,  it  must  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  laws  which 
God  has  established.     They  have  no  right  to  form  it  on  the 

1>rinciple  of  polygamy  or  divorce,  or  in  any  way  to  make  the 
aws  which  relate  to  it  for  themselves.  Now  a  Christian 
church  is  emphatically  a  society  of  this  latter  kind ;  though 
each  man  enters  it  voluntarily,  and  all  are  under  law,  yet 
they  have  no  right  whatever  to  make  laws  for  themselves ; 
they  must  both  form  and  govern  the  association  by  the  laws 
which  Christ  has  made  for  them.  A  willingness  to  obey  his 
laws  gives  a  man  a  right  to  admission,"  6lc. 

Here  is  a  recognition  in  terms,  of  God  as  the  lawgiver  in 
Church  and  State  ;  but  suhordinaUly  only,  there  would  seem 
to  be  no  jurisdiction  unless  the  person  choose  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  trammels  of  divine  authority.  Original  personcJ 
right  and  independence  seem  to  be  implied.  So  on  pages  117. 
118;  "In  the  very  formation  of  civil  society  we  surrender 
the  right  of  self-defence  and  of  redress  of  injuries  to  society,'' 
&c.  "  The  majority  must  rule  ;  the  laws  are  the  will  of  the 
majority,"  &c.  Now  liere  is  a  cardinal  mistake.  Man  does 
not  make  society ;  he  is  by  nature  a  social  being.  Socieijf 
makes  him^  and  God  makes  society,  and  this  state  is  a  primary 
and  constitutional  state  of  humanity.  Man  is  born  and  lives  in 
society  as  in  atmospheric  air ;  it  receives,  animates  and 
sustains  him ;  it  is  a  necessary  condition  of  his  existence  and 
maturity.  He  is  bom  a  subject  of  parental,  social,  and  civil 
law  not  independent ;  and  having  sovereign  rights.  "  That 
all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal ;"  **  that  the  majority 
govern  by  right  inherent  in  themselves,"  are  political  fiffments, 
and  when  put  among  the  stones  as  a  foundatbn  of  Cnristian 
obligatioDy  they  should  be  removed.    Kings  rule  bt  mb. 
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8aith  the  Lord.  Civil  TOvernment  is  not  founded  on  a  con- 
cession and  compact  of  the  sovereign  peopk.  "  The  power? 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God/*  On  page  56  we  read  thus : 
**  The  fact  is  that  the  relations  which  subsist  between  man 
and  man  are  as  truly  relations,  as  those  which  subsist  be- 
tween man  and  God.  I'he  obligations  which  bind  man  to 
man  are  as  truly  obligations,  as  those  which  bind  man  to 
God.  By  the  constitution  under  which  the  Creator  has 
placed  us,  the  rights  of  man  are  as  truly  rights  as  the  rights 
of  God,  The  violation  of  the  rights  of  man  is  as  truly  a  vio- 
lation of  right  as  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  God."  If  this 
be  so,  why  was  not  Saul  right  in  sparing  his  royal  captive, 
and  why  was  not  Samuel,  who  hewed  Agag  to  pieces,  a 
bloon-stained  felon?  1  Sam.  15th  chapter.  And  did  not 
Abraham  submit  to  a  cruel  and  unrij^hteous  domination 
when  he  raised  the  knife  against  the  life  of  his  son  ?  Gen. 
22.  1—19.  John  8.  39.  Heb.  11.  17—20.  By  the  way,  the 
expression  rights  of  man^  is  not  as  becoming  the  pages  of 
Christianity,  "  as  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  Man 
homfree^  a  sovereign  !  why,  freedom  from  the  law  of  ani- 
mal organization  and  life  would  instantly  resolve  the  new- 
born god  into  abject  dust.  ^  Man  being  in  honor  abideth 
not,"  Fsalm  49.  12.  Freedom  from  the  law  of  natural  afiec- 
tion,  would  leave  him  like  the  egg  of  the  ostrich,  to  perish  in 
all  his  native  glory.  If  he  were  free  from  society,  and 
€ouM  live  so,  he  would  grow  up  without  speech,  without 
rights,  a  wild  beast.  He  is  born  subject  to  law,  divine  and 
human,  moral,  social,  and  physical,  and  therefore  is  not  bom 
free  from  obligation  to  any  of  these  laws.  His  voluntary 
assent  is  not  necessary  to  put  him  under  law,  and  deprive 
him  of  a  personal  independence. 

True,  God  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to 
dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  Acts  17.  26.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  roycd  blood,  but  the  blood  of  a  malefactor, 
^  Thy  father  was  an  Amorite,  and  thy  mother  an  iJittite." 
Ezek.  16.  3.  There  are  no  gemma  regalia,  regal  preroga- 
tives among  the  filthy  rags  of  our  inheritance.  Job  17,  14. 
Isa.  64.  6.  Ichabod  is  our  name,  for  our  glory  is  departed. 
The  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head.  Lam.  5.  16. 

Men  are  neither  bom  free  nor  do  they  become  free,  un- 
less Christ  makes  them  so ;  and  then  they  have  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  John  8 :  33—37.  Rom.  6 : 
3L    Gal.  5:  1.    Luke  4 :  18.    A  man  is  never  free  if  he 
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bear  any  burden  or  submits  to  any  yoke,  but  that  of  Christ. 
Matt.  1 1 :  38 — SO.  Let  us  notice  this  Christian  liberty  and 
see  how  it  makes  us  free,  though  we  are  under  the  power, 
to  some  extent,  of  the  law  of  our  members  and  the  law 
political.  If  a  republican  abhors  a  law,  the  law-maker  is 
bis  master,  and  as  he  is  as  much  in  bondage  as  though  a 
unit  made  the  law  ;  the  majority,  superior  force,  the  king,  ' 
governs  him  ;  he  is  a  servant  to  man  ;  for  of  whom  a  man 
is  overcome  of  the  same  is  he  brought  into  bondage.  3  Pet. 
2 :  19.  Man  therefore,  politically,  is  not  only  not  born  free, 
but  can  necessarily  have  only  a  contingent  civil  freedom; 
if  he  approve  a  law,  he  is  in  fact  quoad  hoc  free.  As  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  we  are  born  under  the  dominion  and 
bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  and  our  only  deliverance  from 
our  hereditary  and  deplorable  servitude,  is  in  the  salvation 
of  Jesus.  Luke  4:  18.  2  Cor.  3:  17.  Gal  5:  1,  15. 
James  1 :  25.    2  Pet  2:19.     Acts  26 :  18. 

Now  Christian  liberty  has  respect  to  the  wiU  of  God; 
this  is  its  very  foundation.  It  says,  ''  not  as  I  will,  but  as 
thou  wilt."  ^  I  seek  not  to  do  mine  own  mil,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me."  **  Thy  will  be  done."  It  says  to  the 
disciple,  deny  thyzelf.  Matt.  10 :  30.  Col.  3 :  3.  Gal.  2 : 
19,  20.  John  3 :  25.  John  6  :  5,  7.  John  2  :  25.  2  Cor. 
4:  11,  12.     2  Tim.  2:  11.     1  John  4:  9.     Rom.  3:  8. 

If  a  man  loves  and  obeys  the  will  of  God,  he  is  free;  if 
he  does  not  love,  but  hates  that  will,  he  is  not  free,  do  what 
he  may :  he  is  in  fact  in  the  minority,  and  would,  if  he 
could,  change  the  law.  There  is  no  liberty  in  such  obedi- 
ence. Rom.  6 :  6 — 23.  A  servant  of  God  is  the  honorable 
title  of  apostolic  liberty.    Tit.  1:1. 

The  man  Chris!  Jesus,  rendered  obedience  to  human 
law,  but  acknowledged  no  human  original  dominion  i  he 
submitted  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lords  sake : 
his  allegiance  was  due  only  to  the  Supreme  Ruler ;  and  in 
passive  subjection  to  the  organs  of  authority  as  lawful  expo- 
nents of  the  divine  will.  In  this  sense,  he  was  obedient  to 
all  human  authority,  domestic,  ecclesiastical^  and  civil.  He 
was  subject  to  his  parents.  Luke  2 :  51  ;  to  the  laws  of 
Moses  and  of  Caesar ;  to  the  judicial  power  before  Pilate, 
John  19:  10,  11.;  to  the  executive  administration  of  the 
police.  John  26  :  52 — 54 ;  and  when  his  soul  was  bruised 
oy  the  aj^onies  of  Gethsemane,  and  his  body  by  the  nails  to 
toe  tree,  li6  was  still  ^e ;  ^  not  as  I  wUl  but  as  thou  wilt." 
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*•  Into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit.*'  His  perfect  liberty 
consisted  in  the  entire  conformity  of  his  mind  and  heart, 
from  the  moral  necessity  of  his  holy  nature,  to  the  will  of 
God ;  and  without  a  power  of  choice  to  the  contrary.  Luke 
24:  44.    Mark  8:  SI. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  ih^it  governments 
should  be  instituted  among  men  ;  in  the  church,  ihe  family ^ 
the  stale ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  authority  and  subordination 
are  lawful  and  necessary.  The  church  is  a  community  of 
believers ;  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  only  potentate,  the  members 
are  brethren.  1  Cor.  6 :  J9,  20.  Rom.  14:  7,  8.  Eph.  8 : 
27,  28.  So  far  as  the  disciples  have  his  Spirit  they  are  free ; 
for  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty.  There 
is  in  the  church  a  community  and  union  of  persons  ;  but  not 
upon  the  basis  of  social  or  political  freedom  and  equality. 
For  it  is  written,  **  Wives  submit  yourselves  to  your  ovvn 
husbands."  Eph.  6  :  22.  "  Servants  be  obedient  to  your 
masters  according  to  the  flesh."  1  Pet.  2:  18«  *^  Children 
obey  your  parents  in  all  things."  Col.  3 :  20.  •*  Submit 
yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  LorcTs  ^akeJ^ 
1  Pet.  2 :  18.  Now  when  a  person  is  under  the  law  to 
Christy  and  owns  no  other  master,  that  person  is  free  in 
obedience  ;  whether  a  wife,  a  servant,  a  child  or  a  subject ; 
as  free  as  the  husband,  the  master,  the  parent,  or  the  gov- 
ernor; for  the  disciples  are  equally  bound  by  the  same 
Supreme  law^  and  owe  obedience  to  the  same  ruler.  They 
call  v^  man  master.  Matt.  23:  8 — 10.  With  good  will 
they  do  service  €ls  to  the  Lord,  and  not  to  men.  Eph.  6 :  7, 
As  the  servants  of  God,  for  conscience  toward  God,  as  the 
servants  of  Christ.  1  Pet.  2 :  13.  For  so  is  the  will  of  Gk>d 
— read  1  Pet.  2d  chapter.  Gal.  3 :  28.  The  union  and 
liberty  of  saints  is  spiritual ;  they  are  free,  and  one  in 
Christ. 

The  church  of  God  is  a  household  of  faith,  a  spiritual 
empire.  1  Pet.  2  :  5,  9.  It  is  not  a  power  or  kingdom  of 
this  world.  John  18 :  86.  And  has  no  onus  of  duty  con- 
nected with  civil  or  political  reform  and  perfection.  Let 
the  dead  bury  the  dead.  What  ha^  ye  to  do  to  judge  them 
that  are  without?    Col.  1 :  84.     1  Cor.  5 :  12, 13. 

What  had  Jesus  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  Herodians, 
scribes,  pharisees,  Jews  or  Romans  ?  **  Who  made  me  a 
divider  or  ruler  over  you?"  Luke  12:  14.  "Whose 
image  and  superscription  hath  it  ?"    Matt  92 :  21.    Christ 
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vras  no  accuser,  condenruier,  or  political  reformer.  John  8 : 
7.  John  5:  45.  John  3:  17,  John  8:  11.  It  is  enough 
for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  Master,  and  the  servant  as 
his  Lord.     Matt.  10:  25. 

A  disciple  of  Jesus  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  cares 
of  this  life.     In  the  main,  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  are  not 
in  the  high  places.     Heb.   11:    36 — 30.     The  Lord  only 
knoweth  whether  it  be  best  for  him  to  wear  Paul's  chain, 
2  Tim.  1:  16;  or  belong  to  Caesar's  household.     PhiL4: 
22;  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  to  die  under  a 
canopy  of  state.     To  one  who  looks  upon  things  unseen  and 
eternal,  2  Cor.  4: 18,  what  are  human  rights   and  wrongs, 
human  wo  and  glory  ?     To-day  Nero  has  Paul  bound,  the 
horse  of  Caligula  is  first  consul,  the  beggar  is  at  the  rich 
man^s  gate  full  of  sores.  Dives  is  fed  sumptuously;  to-morrow 
the  emperors  are  before  God  the  Judge,  Rom.   14:  12,  the 
first  consul  is   cast  to  the  eagles,  Paul  beholds  Jesus  as 
he  is,  1  John  3:  2,  Lazarus  is  in  Abraham's  bosom.  Dives 
in  hell.     Luke  16:  23.     Many  are  the  afflictions   of  the 
righteous,    but  the  Lord  delivereth   him  out  of  them  all. 
Psalm  34  :  19.     The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. 
All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal  I 
We  have  said  something  about   their   ndXvfe  freedom: 
the  question  of  original  equality  is  resolvable  in  a  matter  of 
fact.     Here  is  an  Indian  babe  on  the  prairie,  as  free  as  the' 
wild  ass's  colt ;   there  a  slave  in  the  cabin  of  his  master; 
one  an  heir  to  riches,  honor,  and  republican  independence ; 
another  a  serf  of  Russia,   **catenatus    glebce;^*  this  is  a 
laughing  cupidon  the  breast  of  beauty  ;  that  a  deformity  too 
hideous  to  be  beheld,  a  birth  too  monstrous  for  the  titles  of 
humanity  ;  one  has  a  mother  Eunice,  and  a  grandmother 
Lois ;  2  Tim.  1 :  5,  another  hangs  upon  the  dugs  of  a 
tigress :  here  is  an  eye  full  of  genius  and  the  brow  oi  hope  ; 
there  the  loathsome  head  of  the  slavering  idiot:  one  rests  in 
the  peaceful  slumbers  or  sports   in   the   frolic   of  buoyant 
health  ;  another  is  gasping  for  fever's  burning  breath,  or 
convulsed  with  dying  agonies.     Isa.  58:  8.     There  is  no 
true  sense  of  native  equality  but  one.     There  is  no  differ- 
ence,  for  all  have  sinned  arid  come  short  of  the  glory  of  Jjtod^ 
Rom.  3  :  22,  23. 

\To  be  continued.'l 
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Art.  IL — Revibw  of  Bacon's  Historical  Discourses. 

Thirteen  Historical  Ditctmrses,  on  the  completion  of  T\po  Bwndred  Years 
from  the  bei^inning  of  the  first  Church  in  New  Haven^  withanA'ppendix. 
New  Haven,  Durrie  ^  Peck.  1839.  By  Leonard  Bacon,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Church  in  New  Haven. 


A  CELEBRATED  Writer  has  observed  that  history  is  philo- 
sophy teaching  by  example.  The  observation  is  so  evidently 
just,  and  condenses  so  much  truth  into  a  single  clause,  that 
it  has  now  almost  passed  into  an  adage,  and  is  a  universally 
received  maxim.  It  discovers  to  us  precisely  that  by  which 
history  differs  from  mere  statistics  or  annals,  and  also  what 
labors  are  devolved  upon  the  historian  with  which  the  mere 
annalist  has  no  concern.  The  annalist  has  discharged  his 
office,  when  he  has  fully  and  accurately  stated  all  the  events 
or  facts,  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  which  he  professes  to 
treat,  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  This  also  the  histo- 
rian is  bound  to  do,  but  his  office  does  not  terminate  here. 
He  must  also  combine  with  his  narration  of  events,  a  devel- 
opment of  their  causes,  connexions  and  consequences.  This 
is  philosophy  exemplified  in  living  realities,  teaching  by  ex- 
ample. It  is  not  therefore  the  only,  or  the  chief  duty  of  the 
historian,  to  be  accurate  in  his  statement  of  particular 
events  :  he  who  fails  to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  mat- 
ter, whatever  other  excellencies  he  may  possess,  forfeits  his 
credit  both  as  an  historian,  and  as  an  annalist.  Errors  of 
this  nature  are  easily  made  palpable,  without  laborious  criti- 
cism, and  are  therefore  suicidal.  The  work  containing 
them  becomes  its  own  antidote,  and  is  disarmed  by  its  own 
self-annihilation  of  all  power  to  mislead  and  pervert  the 
public  mind.  It  is  unnecessary  to  waste  our  time  or  our 
labor  in  computing  the  fallacies  of  works  which  thus  rob 
themselves  of  the  first  condition  of  all  access  to  mankind, 
and  influence  over  them.  But  when  a  historian,  by  a  cor- 
rect narration  of  dates  and  events,  gains  a  foothold  on  which 
he  can  speak  with  authority,  and  enjoy  a  deferential  hear- 
ing ;  then  he  has  a  power,  by  means  of  those  speculations 
with  which  we  may  interlard  his  narrative,  and  which  coo- 
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•Ututes  die  philosophy  of  history,  to  accomphsh  an  amount 
of  good  or  evil  proporUoned  to  the  magnitude  of  his  subject 
He  may  assign  real  or  unreal  causes,  attribute  real  or  un- 
real consequences  to  particular  events,  justly  or  unjustly 
<»nnect  real  events  with  each  other;  he  may  intermix  with 
them  endless  reflections,  allusions  and  insinuations ;  he  may 
falsely  or  truly  institute  or  intimate  analogies  between  them 
and  concerns  of  the  present  day— and  by  many  other 
methods  of  perversion  cause  his  history  to  teach  falselu  as 
well  as  truly,  by  setting  forth  an  imaginary  instead  of  a 
real  example.  Need  we  refer  to  Gibbon  and  Hume  as  illus- 
trations  of  our  meaning  7 

We  esteem  the  moral  turpitude  of  intentional  falsifica- 
tion by  an  historian,  m  the  way  of  thus  misrepresenting 
the  proper  meaning,  relattons,  and  nature  of  an  event  u 
far  greater  than  that  involved  in  a  direct  misstatement  of 

AV^!  r  J       '*•"  '"'■  '""'^  *'™'"^y'  <=o^ert.  pernicious, 
and  difficult  of  detection,  exposure  and  counteraction.    It 

will  go  much  further  to  mislead  the  unlearned  multitude 
whose  ultimate  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  will 
generally  be  no  other  than  the  book  itself  which  contains  it, 
and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  department  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sarvto  arraign  many  histories  at  the  bar  of  thorough 
and  impartial  cnticisnu  ^> 

In  the  book  before  us,  whUe  we  witness  a  laudable  in. 
dustry  m  the  collection  of  facts,  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
many  documents  of  historical  value  and  interest,  and  in 
arraying  them  in  the  attraction  of  an  easy,  vivacious,  and 
idiomatic  style,  it  is  the  author's  avowed  object  to  derive 
from  the  past  lessons  of  instruction  for  the  present  His 
narrations  of  events  evidently  receive  a  coloring,  and  are 
accompanied  with  manifold  inferences,  declarations  and  in- 
uendoes  to  this  end.  Whatever  other  motives  induced  him 
to  write  the  book,  that  one  chief  end  of  it  is  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  theological  party  with  which  he  fraternizes, 
and  dispar^e  their  opponents,  is  too  apparent  to  admit  of 
disguise.  Some  of  the  allegations  and  pretexts  by  which 
he  attempts  Uiis,  we  shall  first  examine,  and  when  these  ai« 

SR?*  *T  '        '  •"*"*"  <^*n  ^  handled  if  space  is  left 

The  New-Haven  metaphysicians  appear  to  have  ac- 

counted  It  of  no  small  importance  to  their  cause,  to  foster 

a  belief  m  the  community  that  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and  the 

other  burning  and  shining  lights   of  the   churoh  in  past 
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time,  are  virtually  on  their  side  of  the  question,  and  against 
tbeir  opponents.  Their  object  in  this  endeavor  they  best 
understand.  Whether  it  is  to  illustrate  their  vaunted  **  in- 
dependence of  human  authority/'  of  "  great  names,"  and  of 
the  ^  traditions  of  the  elders,"  as  they  are  pleased  sneering- 
ly  to  style  the  opinions  of  illustrious  orthodox  divines  of  other 
days,*  or  because  they  >^ish  to  '*  stand  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  Edwards,"t  we  leave  to  them  to  decide. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  a  great  problem  with  them  has' 
been  by  some  means  to  get  the  authority  of  these  old  divines 
on  their  side.  And  we  know  of  no  part  of  the  discoveries* 
with  which  these  gentlemen  have  astonished  the  world,  in 
which  they  have  shown  greater  versatility  and  inventiveness 
of  mind.  The  first  method  of  solution  which  we  find,  is  an 
attempt  to  show  by  actual  quotations  from  their  writings* 
that  they  taught  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Haven  system, 
and  reprobated  the  sentiments  of  their  antagonists.;];  The 
second  is,  by  alleging  that  had  these  men  Seen  excited  to 
attend  particularly  to  the  points  now  in  dispute,  they  would 
doubtless  have  given  up  the  opinions  which  they  unthink- 
ingly imbibed  in  common  with  the  men  of  their  age,  and 
come  over  to  the  New  Theology.  The  reviews  of  Bellamy 
and  Strong  in  the  Christian  Spectator  give  out  such  intima- 
tions. A  third,  if  we  understand  it,  is  this :  that  they  who 
DOW  immovably  stick  fast  in  the  doctrines  of  Edwards,  are 
destitute  of  his  spirit,  and  not  his  true  followers,  because  he 
was  ever  laboring  "  to  throw  new  light "  upon  these  great 
themes,  and  therefore,  by  this  time,  had  he  lived,  he  would 
have  got  off  from  the  ground  he  then  held.§  But  the  latest 
and  boldest  solution  of  this  mighty  problem  is  given  by  Mr. 
Bacon  in  this  book,  (Discourse  XL,)  which  relates  to  the 
divisions  of  the  Church  in  New  Haven  in  the  year  1742,  in 
consequence  of  a  difference  of  sentiment  respecting  the  great 
revival  and  the  doctrines  connected  with  it,  which  distin- 
guished that  period,  and  which  spread  a  similar  contention 

•  See  Christian  Spectator,  Vol.  X.  pp.  621-2. 

+  Id.  Vol.  I.  p.  371. 

J  See  review  of  Taylor  and  Harvey,  Oh.  Spec.  Vol.  I.  pp. 
867 — 71  et  elia  passim. 

§  See  Oh.  Spec.  Vol.  X.  p.  616,  Art.  Who  are  the  true  Con- 
servatives ? 
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throughout  the  country.  The  separating  party  sympa* 
thized  with  this  revival,  and  assigned  as  their  main  reasons 
of  discontent,  the  opposition  to  this  work,  together  with  the 
coldness  and  doctrinal  looseness  in  preaching  of  Mr.  Noyes, 
the  minister  of  the  Old  Church,  now  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Mr.  Bacon.     The  author  observes: 

*'  While  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  New  Haven  were  in 
this  unhappy  condition,  the  genera]  controversy,  originating 
in  the  great  religious  excitement  of  the  age,  was  becoming 
more  complicated.  In  a  few  years  from  the  beginning,  it 
was  plain  that  there  were  three  distinct  parties  in  the  field. 
First,  were  those  who  went  all  lengths  for  itinerancy  and  lay 
preaching,  for  outcries  in  worship  and  bodily  agitations,  for 
denunciation  of  ministers,  and  separation  from  the  regular 
churches,  for  enthusiastic  impulses  as  the  rule  of  judgment, 
and  for  every  other  extravagance.  *  *  *  Another 
party  included  all  those  who,  with  Edwards  and  Bellamy, 
acknowledged  the  hand  of  God  in  the  revival  of  religion,  and 
endeavored  to  convince  all  that  the  work  was  indeed  of  God, 
and  that  its  eiSfects  and  results,  however  they  might  come  far 
short  of  what  had  been  hoped  for,  and  however  they  had 
been  marred  by  the  workings  of  human  imperfection  and 
folly,  were  greatly  to  be  rejoiced  in ;  but  who  at  the  same 
time  felt  themselves  bound  to  bear  testimony  as  they  had 
occasion, — though  I  cannot  but  think  that  some  of  them  tes- 
tified too  sparingly, — against  the  extravagances  and  errors 
which  had  been  so  disastrously  mingled  with  the  work  of 
God,  whether  by  their  own  agency  or  that  of  others.  This 
was  the  middle  party ;  and  this  was  continually  gaining 
ground,  especially  in  Connecticut. 

"  A  third  party  was  that  of  which  Dr.  Chauncey,  of 
Boston,  may  be  considered  the  leader.  *  ♦  *  With 
this  third  party,  Mr.  Noyejs^appears  to  have  had  too  much 
sympathy.  If  I  mistake  not,  his  sense  of  personal  injury, 
his  love  of  old  steady  times,  and  his  disgust,  had  made  him 
too  much  like  one  of  those  Old  School  men  of  this  day,  whose 
discourse  is  ever  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  and  who  are 
alive  only  with  anxiety  and  panic  about  the  progress  of 
extravagance  and  error."     pp.  229,  30,  31.  « 

Here  we  see  the  followers  of  Davenport  so  described,  as 
to  be  parallel  to  the  Finney  ism,  Burcharaism,  and  Oberlinism 
of  our  day — the  Edwards  and  Bellamy  party  so  described, 
as  to  correspond  with  that  numerous  class,  in  which  Mr. 
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Bacon  stands  prominent^  who  claim  to  b«  a  middle  party ; 
because  they  shun  indecent  extravagance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ali  distrust  of  the  general  soundness  of  prevalent  reli* 
gious  excitements,  and  the  doctrines  preached  to  promote 
them,  on  the  other. 

And  those  Old  School  men  of  this  day,  who  entertain 
and  express  great  anxiety  and  alarm  about  the  progress  of 
extravagance  and  error,  are  boldly  classed  with  the 
ChauDcey  party  in  Edwards's  day,  which  had  its  being  and 
character,  in  opposing  that  revival  and  those  accompanying 
doctrines  which  he  had  been  foremost  in  promoting. 

We  presume  we  shall  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  'persecute'  or  'slander'  the  New  Haven 
theologians,  if  we  endeavor  to  vindicate  ourselves  against  so 
serious  a  change  as  that  of  ranking  with  Chauncey,  and  the 
opposers  of  Edwards,  and  evangelical  religion  generally* 
It  when  they  make  such  charges,  we  in  self-defence  show  by 
actual  quotation  who  were  the  lineal  successors  of  these 
respective  parties,  we  hope  they  will  not,  as  they  have  been 
wont  to  do,  complain  of  circulating  extracts  from  their 
own  writings  to  engender  suspicions  and  strifes  in  the 
churches. 

We  suppose  it  will  be  admitted  that  President  Clap,  who 
was  then  over  Yale  College,  ranked  with  the  middle  party* 
His  sentiments  on  religious  subjects,  are  shown  by  his  pub> 
lications,  and  by  the  position  he  assumed  in  his  day,  to  have 
been  like  those  of  Edwards  and  Bellamy.  By  Mr.  Bacon's 
own  showing,  he  opposed  the  extravagancies  of  Davenport, 
and  other  facts  show  that  his  opposition  to  these  disorders 
was  sufficiently  enthusiastic.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  an 
ardent  defender  of  evangelical  religion,  rejoiced  in  its  pro* 
gress  during  that  revival,  was  warm  in  his  opposition  to  the 
whole  Chauncey  party,  and  in  particular,  became  so  dissat* 
isfied  with  Mr.  Noyes'  preaching,  doctrines  and  views  of 
experimental  religion,  that  it  was  a  chief  incentive  with  hinv 
to  establish  a  professorship  of  Divinity  in  the  College^  by 
means  of  great  personal  labor  and  sacrifices.  What  his  reli- 
gious doctrines  were,  and  what  were  the  errors  which 
alarmed  himi  n  the  opposite  party,  although  kept  out  of  sight 
by  Mr.  Bacon^  may  be  easily  learned  from  a  tract  which  he 
published,  and  which  ought  now  to  be  republished,  entitled, 
A  Brief  History  and  Vindication  of  the  Doctrines  received 
and  established  in  the  churches  of  New-Englandj  with  a  spe* 
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cimen  of  the  New  Scheme  of  Religion  beginning  to  prevail. 
By  Thomas  Clap,  A.  M.  President  of  Yale  College^  in  New 
Haven,  New  Haven,  1755.  In  this  book,  Pres.  Clap  col- 
lects from  various  authors,  and  methodizes  within  a  short 
compass,  the  new  religious  principles,  then  coming  into 
vogue,  which  gave  cause  of  alarm.  He  who  has  read  to 
any  extent  the  writings  of  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  cannot  fail 
to  see  that  it  is  a  synopsis  of  the  errors,  which  it  was  a  chief 
end  of  their  most  celebrated  treatises  to  combat.  As  we 
have  nowhere  else  seen  so  clear  and  compact  an  exhibition 
of  this  false  scheme  of  religioif,  we  shall  transcribe  it  entire 
in  one  column,  and  place  in  a  parallel  column,  some  extracts 
from  writers  in  our  time,  leaving  it  to  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  two. 


A  New  Scheme  or  Divinity, 
Collected  from  several  AulhorSt  1752. 

^  The  only  end  and  design 
of  the  creation  is  the  happi- 
ness of  the  creature;  and 
this  end  shall  certainly  be  at- 
tained, so  that  all  rational 
creatures  shall  finally  be  hap* 
py  ;  or  at  least  taken  togeth- 
er as  a  body  shall  be  as  happy 
as  they  can  possibly  be  ;  and 
if  some  individuals  should  be 
eternally  miserable,  it  is  be- 
cause it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  God  to  make  them  happy ; 
it  being  impossible  thiit  a 
creature  should  be  happy 
against  its  will,  and  the 
will  cannot  be  immediately 
changed  without  destroying 
the  nature  of  the  agent.  God 
has  no  authority  over  his 
creatures  as  creator,  but  only 
as  benefactor,  and  has  no  right 
to  command  his  creatures, 
but  only  so  far  as  he  annexes 
rewards  to  obedience,   and 


''  But  it  is  said,  he  ^God) 
can  have  the  supreme  oless- 
edness  of  honoring  himself  in 
the  highest  possible  degree 
only  by  an  exhibition  of  his 
own  glorious  perfections  in 
punishment  and  redemption* 
We  answer  that  no  acts 
which  are  unnecessary  in 
themselves  to  the  welfare  of 
his  creatures,  but  which  are 
resorted  to  for  exhibition  and 
show,  can  redound  to  his 
honor/'  Vindication  of  the 
divine  purpose  in  relation  to 
the  existence  of  sin,  first  pub- 
lished in  Chr.  Spec.  1832.;?. 
29. 

"  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
free  moral  agents  can  do 
wrong  under  every  possible 
influence  to  prevent  it"  CAr. 
i^pec.  Vol  IL  p.  663. 

"But  we  mav  be  asked, 
does  not  the  Bible  tell  us  that 
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makes  it  their  interest  to 
obey.  The  only  criterion  of 
duty  to  God  is  self-interest; 
and  God  commands  us  to  do 
things,  not  out  of  any  regard 
to  his  own  glory  or  authority^ 
but  merely  because  the  things 
commanded,  naturally  tend 
to  promote  our  own  interest 
and  happiness.  That  he  an- 
nexes penalties  only  for  the 
good  of  the  creature,  and  the 
only  end  of  punishment  is  the 
good  of  those  upon  whom  it 
is  inflicted ;  or  at  least,  for 
the  good  of  the  system  of 
moral  agents  in  general 

The  natural  tendency 
which  things  have  to  promote 
our  own  interest,  is  the  sole 
criterion  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  right 
and  wrong,  duty  and  sin. 
That  sin  consists  in  nothing 
but  a  man's  doing  or  forbear- 
ing an  action  contraiy  to  his 
own  interest;  and  duty  to  God 
is  nothing  but  the  pursuit  of 
our  own  happiness,  with  this 
view,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  we  should  be  happy. 

We  ought  to  have  no  re- 
gard to  God,  but  so  far  as  he 
is  or  may  be  a  means  or  in- 
strument of  promoting  our 
own  happiness,  and  tnat  to 
act  from  a  view  to  the  glory 
of  God,  his  perfection,  au- 
thority or  laws  considered  as 
over  and  above,  beside  or  dis- 
tinct  from  our  own  happiness 
is  but  a  chimera  ;  it  being 
impossible  that   any   moral 


we  are  bound  to  follow  the 
will  of  Gk>d  in  all  things? 
This  we  have  never  denied — 
his  authority  is  over  us,  his 
law  is  binding  upon  us. 
This,  however,  is  quite  a 
diflferent  thing  from  saying, 
that  the  will  of  God  creates 
this  obligation,  or  that  its 
foundation  is  in  the  will  of 
God.  On  what  ground  is 
obedience  claimed  7  It  is 
that  the  law  is  holy,  just,  and 
good.  The  very  reason 
which  God  assigns  is,  that  it 
is  good,  that  it  is  the  surest 
way  of  making  us  happy." 
Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  X.  p.  638. 

When  he  (God)  punishes 
or  mars  the  happiness  of  any 
individual,  it  is  because  the 
establishment  of  that  very 
law — originally  aiming  to  se- 
cure the  individual  transgres- 
sor's highest  happiness — as 
well  as  that  of  every  other 
throughout  the  universe — de- 
mands the  moral  governor  so 
to  execute  its  sanctions."  Id. 
pp.  539,  40. 

"This  self-love  or  desire 
of  happiness  is  the  primary 
cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of 
preference  or  choice  which 
supremely  fix  on  any  object. 
In  every  moral  being  who 
forms  a  moral  character  there 
must  be  a  first  moral  act  of 
preference  or  choice.  This 
must  respect  some  one  object, 
Grod  or  mammon*  as  the  chief 
good,  or  as  an  object  of  su- 
preme affection.  Now  whence 
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agent  can  have  any  rational 
view  or  design,  but  only  its 
own  happiness. 

Since  the  nature  of  all 
sin  consists  in  man's  doing 
what  he  knows  to  be  con- 
trary to  his  own  interest  or 
happiness,  every  sin  must 
be  known  and  voluntary; 
and  consequently  there  can 
be  no  sin  of  ignorance,  deri- 
vation, or  imputation;  nor 
any  sinful  nature,  state,  or 
disposition.  That  Adam  was 
not  created  in  a  state  of  ho- 
liness, but  only  had  a  power 
to  act  virtuously,  that  is,  to 
pursue  his  own  interest,  if  he 
pleased.  That  he  had  in  his 
original  constitution,  strong 
dispositions  and  inclinations 
to  do  acts  that  were  sinful, 
i.  e.  contrary  to  his  own  in-* 
terest,  and  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  those  particu- 
lar acts  without  considerable 
pain  and  uneasiness.  That 
God  gave  him  inclinations 
which  he  ought  not  to  grat- 
ify, and  that  an  inclination 
to  sin  being  the  gift  of  God 
is  no  sin,  but  is  designed  for 
the  exercise  of  his  virtue,  in 
restraining  of  it 

Every  man  is  now  born 
into  the  world  in  as  perfect 
a  state  of  rectitude  as  Adam. 
was  created ;  and  has  no 
more  of  a  disposition  to  sin, 
than  he  had ;  and  in  all  re- 
spects stands  as  fair  for  the 
favor  of  Grod,  as  Adam  did ; 
not  being  obliged  to  be  con- 


comes  such  a  choice  or  pre- 
ference ?  Not  from  a  previous 
choice  or  preference  of  the 
same  object,  for  we  speak .  of 
Utie  first  choice  of  the  object. 
The  answer  which  human 
consciousness  gives,  is,  that 
the  being  constituted  with  a 
capacity  for  happiness,  de- 
sires to  he  happy  ;  and  know- 
ing that  he  is  capable  of  de- 
riving happiness  from  differ- 
ent qbjects,  considers  from 
which  the  greatest  happiness 
may  be  derived,"  &c,  Ch. 
Spec.  Vol  L  p.  21. 

If  the  theory  of  propaga- 
ted sin  is  true,  man  has  no 
propensity  towards  the  ob- 
jects of  right  affection  and 
choice.  Remajrks  on  propaga- 
ted depravity y  first  published 
in  Chris.  Spec.  Sept.  1832. 
p.  10. 

Now  take  away  this  one- 
ness with  Adam,  and  what 
remains  ?  Precisely  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
that  sin  is  man's  own  act, 
and  that  "  nature  is  not 
itself  sinfuL*^  Ch.  Spec.  VoL 
I.  p.  372. 

*^  Did  not  vehement  desire 
produce  sin  in  Adam^s  first 
act  of  transgression  ?  Was 
there  any  previous  principle 
of  depravity  in  him?  Why 
then  may  not  strong  consti- 
tutional desires  be  followed 
now  by  a  choice  Of  their  ob- 
jects, as  well  as  in  the  case 
of  Adam?  Ch.  Spec.  VoL 
Lp.368: 
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formed  to   any  standard  of       **  Eve  wits    tempted  and 

moral  perfection,  but  only  to  fell.     Was  her  natural  appe- 

Eursue  his  own  interest  and  tite  for  food,  or  her  desire  for 

appiness.  knowledge — to    which     the 

And  though   it  should  be  temptation  was  addressed — a 

supposed  that  men  have  some  sinful   feeling  ?       Ch.   Spec. 

weaknesses  now  which  Adam  Vol,  L  p.  866. 

had  not  at  first ;  yet  nothing  "  Mankind  come  into  the 

can  be  a  man's  duty  which  is  world  with  the  same  nature 

not  now   in  his  power,  even  in  kind  as  that  with  which 

though  he  has  lost  it  by  his  Adam    was    created."     Dr. 

own  fault;  for  the   law  is  Taylor;  Spir.  PiL  VoL  VL 

abated  in  proportion  with  the  />.  5. 

power  to  obey.  '*  In  respect  to  his  nature, 
Adam,  in  a  state  of  inno*  properly  so  called,  that  is,  in 
cence,  being  liable  to  sick-  his  constitutional  attributes, 
ness,  -wounds,    and    death  ;  man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
there   is  reason  to  suppose  God.'*     CA.  Spec.   VoL   VIL 
that  the  special  providence  of  p.  AM. 
God  would  interpose  to  pre-  "  What  influence  has  the 
serve  him  from  them.     The  fall  exerted  on  the  posterity 
present  miseries  and  calami-  of  Adam  ?     I  answer   that 
ties  of  human  life,  are  no  evi-  it  may  have  been  to  change 
dences  of  a  sinful  state,  or  to-  their  nature  not  in  kind  but 
kens  of  God's   displeasure ;  degree."    Dr.  Taylor.  Spir. 
but  are   primarily  designed  Pil  Vol.  VL  p.  12. 
as  means  for  the  trial  of  men's  As  a  moral  agent,  man  is 
virtue,  and  to  make  them  ca-  qualified  in  respect  to  con- 
pable  of  a  reward.  stitutional  powers  and  prop- 
Every  man  has  a  natural  erties,  to    perform    without 
power  to  prosecute  his  own  divine  grace,  what  Grod  re- 
interest,  and  to  do  all  that  is  quires  of  him.     If  not,  then 
necessary  to  be  done  by  him  without  grace  he  can  be  un- 
for  his  own  happiness.    The  der  no  obligation  to  perform 
actions  of  moral  agents  can  it,  nor  chargeable  with  sin 
be  neither  virtuous,  Vicious  or  for  its  nonperformance.    Ck, 
free,  unless  they  are  done  by  Spec.  VoL  I.  p.  223. 
a  man's  own  power,  nor  un-  "  Animals  and  infants  pre- 
less  he  has  also  a  power  to  vious  to  moral  agency,  do 
do  the  contrary ;  and  there*  therefore  stand  on  precisely 
fore  it  Is  absurd  to  suppose,  the  same  eround  in  reference 
thatGod  should  implantjgraoe  to  this  subject ;  suffering  and 
or  holiness  in  any  man,  or  death  afford  no    more  evi* 
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from  siot  or  decree  or  fore- 
know bis  actions  ;  because  all 
these  suppositions  destroy  the 
free  agency  of  a  man,  and 
consequently  his  moral  vir- 
tue. That  God  cannot  cer- 
tainly foreknow  the  actions 
of  free  agents ;  because  they 
are  not  in  their  own  nature 
foreknowable ;  they  not  de- 
pending on  any  antecedent 
causes,  but  merely  upon  the 
free  and  self-determining 
power  of  the  will. 


Since  sin  is  nothing  else 
but  a  man's  not  pursuing  his 
own  interest  so  well  as  he 
might,  no  punishment  is  prop- 
erly and  justly  due  to  him ; 
but  only  that  he  should  suffer 
the  natural  ill-consequenceB 
of  his  own  misconduct ;  con- 
sequently no  satisfaction  is 
aecessary  in  order  to  thefor- 
VoL.  VL 


dence  of  sin  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  Why  ei- 
ther of  them  suffer  .  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.**  A.  Spec. 
Vol  L  p.  373. 

^  Holiness  can  no  more 
be  created  in  the  soul  than 
sin.  It  is,  and  must  be,  vol- 
untary action,  the  free  choice 
of  the  agent,  or  it  wants 
that  which  is  essential  to  the 
very  nature  of  holiness.'* 
Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  III.  p.  473. 

"  Man,  as  a  moral  agent, 
has  power  to  choose  either 
way,  in  every  act  of  voli- 
tion ;  and  whatever  influence 
may  be  exerted  by  God,  to 
secure  a  particular  act  of 
choice,  it  is  not  an  influence 
which  deprives  him  of  the 
power  of  contrary  choice.'* 
Id.  Vol.  VII.  p.  165. 

"But  if  he  (Dr.  Tyler) 
means,  that  the  sinner  will 
not  act  in  th^  discharge  of 
his  duty,  or  in  performing 
the  first  moral  act  of  the  new 
born  soul,"  until  his  heart 
has^rj^  been  changed,  and 
prepared  to  act  mus,  we 
do  not  believe  it.  Id.  Vol. 
Up.  192. 

'*  We  know  that  a  moral 
system  necessarily  implies 
the  existence  of  free  agents 
with  power  to  sin  in  despite 
of  all  opposing  power.**  Id. 
Vol.  III.  p.  617. 

Although    the    foregoing 

scheme  was  formerly  made 

at  once  the  forerunner  and 

basis  of  Unitarianism ;  and 
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{i^yeness  of  sin ;  and  therefore 
Christ  did  not  die  to  make 
satisfaction  for  sin,  and  so 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose 
him  to  be  essentially  God,  but 
only  a  most  perfect  and  glo- 
rious creature.  The  great 
design  of  the  gospel  and  of 
Christ's  coming  into  the 
world,  was  to  revive  the 
Hght  of  nature,  and  to  cul- 
tivate moral  virtue,  which 
had  been  greatly  obscured  by 
Jewish  and  Heathenish  su- 
perstitions, and  to  give  men 
more  full  assurance,  that  if 
they  endeavored  to  promote 
their  own  interest  in  'this 
world,  they  should  be  happy 
in  the  next,  than  the  mere 
light  of  nature  could  do:  and 
therefore  there  is  no  great 
weight  to  be  laid  upon  men's 
believing  Christ's  divinity, 
satisfaction,  or  any  of  those 
speculative  points,  which 
have  been  generally  received 
as  the  peculiar  and  funda* 
mental-  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel (some  of  which  are  pre- 
judicial to  moral  virtue),  but 
we  ought  to  have  charity  for 
all  men,  let  their  speculative 
principles  be  what  they  will, 

f)roviaed  they  live  moral 
ives,  whether  they  be  Pa- 
pists, Jews,  Mahometans  or 
Heathens,  or  at  least  for  all 
that  say  they  believe  the 
Bible,*  though  they  put  no 

*  Tkese  call  themselves  Bibleari- 
n/ns.  This  note  reminds  ub  of  the 
pretended  BiMuffi  of  thif  day.  Bev. 


though  in  the  opinion  of  some 
in  our  day  it  leads  to  it  by 
direct  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence, and  will  ere  long 
issue  in  it ;  yet  it  is  proper 
to  state,  that  as  yet  the  divin- 
ity and  atonement  of  Christ 
have  not  been  assailed,  except 
so  far  as  the  views  of  Christ's 
offices  maintained  in  connex- 
ion with  it  are  by  some 
deemed  defective,  and  the  sup- 
posed sinless  state  of  infants 
removes  the  necessity  of  as 
atonement  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned.     Reviewer, 

**  So  we  maintain  that  the 
moral  philosopher  may  be  in- 
debted, not  of  necessity f  but 
in  fact,  to  revelation,  for  the 
knowledge  of  those  truths  on 
which  a  perfect  system  of 
ethics  may  depend  ;  and  yet- 
be  able  to  place  such  a  sys- 
tem on  its  own  independent 
foundations,  as  a  system  of 
truth,  justly  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived without  asking  the 
least  support  from  the  author- 
ity of  revelation."  Ch,  Spec. 
Vol.  VII.  p.  412. 

"Thus  must  every  ne- 
glecter  of  Christianity  be  shut 
up  to  the  faith,  by  being 
shown  that  he  is  a  sinner, 
without  God  and  without 
hope,  having  brought  de- 
struction on  himself,  as  a 
moral,  acicountable  and  never 
dying  spirit,  absolutely  reme- 
diless, except  from  the  influ- 
ence of  a  redemptive  system; 
and  in  this  way  must  he  be 
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certain  meaning  to  it»  or  con- 
struction upon  it ;  but  only 
that  they  believe  it  to  be  a 
good  system  of  morality,  and 
don't  profess  to  believe  any 
thing  more  about  Christ,  than 
the  Mahometans  generally 
do. 

And  some  have  charity 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  be 
happy,  and  have  a  benevo- 
lent temper  towards  their 
fellow-men,  though  they  do 
not  so  much  as  believe  the 
being  of  a  God;  yea,  some 
extend  their  charity  to  the 
devils  themselves,  so  far  as 
to  suppose,  that  though  they 
are  at  present  very  much 
out  of  the  way,  yet  they 
shall  at  length  see  their 
error,  and  all  be  finally  hap- 
py in  heaven;  and  pretend 
to  produce  plain  demonstra- 
tion in  this  form. 

''  The  ultimate  end  and  de- 
sign in  the  creation,  is  the 
happiness  of  the  creature.'' 


^Grod's  ultimate  end  and 
design  never  can  be  finally 
frustrated  or  defeated  ;  there- 
fore all  intelligent  creatures 
ahall  be  finally  happy." 


prepared  to  welcome  Chris- 
tianity in  its  glorious  provis- 
ions of  grace  and  salvation. 
And  this  is  to  be  done  by  a 
system  of  "  pure  ethics,"  and 
a  system  of  theology,  as  these 
are  unfolded  to  the  human 
mind  by  the  Kght  of  nature." 
Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  VII.  p.  404. 

We  are  not  aware  that 
any  of  the  abettors  of  these 
opinions  have  plunged  into 
the  fearful  abyss  of  blank 
atheism,  or  infidelity,  or  uni- 
versalism,  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  last  clauses  of  this 
document,  some  had  done  in 
President  Clap's  day.  But 
we  think  the  following  pas- 
sage together  with  the  whole 
article  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted, shows  that  they  are 
only  held  back  from  these 
hideous  conclusions,  by  deny- 
ing the  absolute  power  of 
God  over  the  will  of  man. 
Reviewer. 

"  We  cannot  but  say,  what 
we  in  the  integrity  of  our 
hearts  believe,  that  supralap- 
sarian  Calvinists  furnish  tn^ 
grand  principle  on  which 
these  conclusions  (viz.  Uni- 
versalism.  Infidelity,  and 
Atheism,)  rest.  *  •  • 
The  principle  is,  that  an  om* 
nipotent  God,  by  the  mere 
dint  of  power  J  can  secure  the 
universal  holiness  and  happi'^ 
ness  of  his  moral  creatures." 
Remarks  on  prop,  depravity, 
pp.  20.  30. 
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The  president  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  full,  distinct, 
and  naked  exhibition  of  this  scheme,  would  startle  and 
aflfright  mankind,  and  thus  effect  its  own  ruin.  **  In  order 
therefore  to  bring  men  to  an  indifferency,  and  prepare  them 
by  degrees  for  the  reception  of  this  new  scheme,  sundry 
artifices  have  been  used." 


That  there  ought  to  be  no 
creeds  or  confessions  of  faith 
but   the  Bible.    That  there 
are   no  fundamental  princi- 
ples in  religion,  or  any  cer- 
tain set  of  doctrines  necessa- 
ry to  be  believed  in  order  to 
salvation.    That  those  which 
have  been  commonly  esteem- 
ed such,  are  but  mere  dispu- 
table speculative  points,  which 
have  no  influence  upon  prac- 
tice ;   and  that  the  greatest 
heresy  is  an  immoral    life. 
That    public  orthodoxy  has 
been  verj/  various  in  differ- 
ent  countries ;    and    in   the 
same    country  at    different 
times ;  that  councils  and  as- 
semblies of  divine«  not  being 
infallible^  have  no  right  to 
make  or  impose  upon  others 
any  creeds  or  confessions  of 
faith,  or  public  tests  or  stand- 
ards of  orthodoxy ;  or  to  fix 
any  particular  sense  or  mean- 
ing on  the  scriptures.    That 
no  man  is  bound  to  believe 
as  our  fathers  believed  ;  but 
every  man  has  a  right  to 
judg^  for  himself;  and  that 
is  truth  to  every  man  which 
he  believes  to  be  the  truth ; 
that    every    man    shall   be 
saved  in  that  way  of  religion 
which  he  ihinlis  is  nc^ht  W 


"They  (i.  e.  creeds)  are 
used  as  standards  of  ortho- 
doxy, or  as  guards  against 
error,  and  securities  for  uni- 
formity of  belief  in  the  min* 
istry  or  among  churches. 
As  to  the  utility  of  creeds 
when  employed  for  such  a 
purpose,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  express  a  doubt''  Ba- 
cotCs  Church  Manual^  pp. 
176-6. 

"But  these  doctrines  (i. 
e.  the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Bible)  have 
been  in  all  ages  accompa- 
nied with  philosophical  spec- 
ulations, many  of  which  have 
been  clothed  with  the  author- 
ity of  first  principles."  CA. 
^ec.  Vol  I.  p.  343.    . 

"Human  creeds  are  al- 
ways stronffly  tinged  with 
the  philosophy  of  the  age  in 
which  they  are  framed."  Id. 
Vol.  VIL  p.  182. 

"  But  after  all  what  is  the 
actual  relation  of  this  Savoy 
confession  to  the  congrega- 
tional churches  f  I  answer, 
as  a  test  or  standard  of  truth, 
as  a  scheme  of  faith  prescri- 
bed for  the  fielief  of  our  min- 
isters and  church  members, 
as  a  condition  of  communion ; 
<u«  Diece  of  legislation,  if 
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it  be  what  it  will ;  provided 
he  lives  according  to  it. 
That  it  is  sufficient,  if  men 
say,  that  they  consent  to  the 
substance  of  our  catechism 
and  confession,  without  rig- 
orously insisting  on  every 
article  and  doctrine  in  it. 
That  great  condescension 
ought  to  be  used,  and  sundry 
doctrines  ought  to  he  given 
up,  either  in  whole  or  in  part ; 
or  different  explications  al- 
lowed  for  the  sake  of  unity. 


^  That  no  man  ought  to  be 
to  uncharitable,  as  to  exclude 
another  from  salvation,  or 
any  public  office  of  instmc- 
Hofij  because  he  does  not 
think  as  he  does ;  that  men's 
way  of  thinking  is  eu  differ- 
ent as  their  faces ;  and  to 
endeavor  to  make  all  men 
think  alike,  is  to  make  them 
bigots^  and  hinder  all  free 
inquiry  after  truth." 


has  no  authority  at  all.'' 
BacofCs  Ch,  Man.  p.  ISl. 

The  expression,  **  system 
of  doctrine,  and  substance  of 
doctrine,"  are  qualifying 
phrases  and  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  and  if  they  mean  any 
thing,  they  teach  us,  in  the 
plain,  common-sense  import 
of  the  Eaglish  language,  that 
these  formularies  were  to  be 
received  as  presenting  mere- 
ly the  ^  iubstance  of  Chris- 
tian doctrines."  Ch.  Spec. 
Vol.  VII.  p.  179. 

**  The  Edwardeans  of  our 
day,  are  content  to  ffo  back 
to  his  treatises,  and  if  they 
but  use  his  language,  they 
have  of  course  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  all  truth.^ 
Ch,  Spec.  Vol  X.p,  616. 

«•  l/he  vital  interests  of  re- 
ligion and  of  civil  and  eccle* 
siastical  order  do  not  hang 
upon  the  strictest  construe- 
tion  of  the  Westminister 
Confession."    U.  p.  614. 

'*  Men  who  will  excommu- 
nicate their  brethren,  be- 
cause they  define  faith  to 
be  ^an  act  and  not  a  princi- 
ple, »  •  ♦  can  do  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  conserva- 
tion." Id,  p.  615. 


Our  comments  upon  the  preceding  extracts  shall  be 
brief,  since  we  think  it  best  that  they  should  speak  for  them* 
selves.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  passages  in  the  right 
hand  column,  exhibit  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  dc^mas  of 
the  New  Haven  school,  which  they  have  labored  with  inde- 
fatigable perseverance  to  defend  and  propagate ;  they  are 
also  the  qrstem  tovnurd  which  that  whole  Dody  in  the  coon- 
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try,  which  many  are  fond  of  denominating  the  *' middle 
party/'  are  either  verging,  or  which  it  is  at  least  their  policy 
to  shield  and  protect,  will  not  be  denied.  And  are  not  these 
the  precise  doctrines  which  have  aroused  the  apprehensions 
and  the  opposition  of  the  orthodox  throughout  the  land  ? 
And  will  they  who  exalt  "  common  sense"  into  an  oracle* 
.attempt  to  stultify  the  common  sense  of  candid  readers  into 
the  belief,  that  the  '*  new  scheme  of  divinity"  here  drawn 
out  and  protested  against  by  President  Clap,  is  not,  in  its 
distinctive  features,  identical  with  the  peculiarities  of  that 
new  scheme  of  divinity  in  these  days,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  such  wide-spread  strifes  and  dissensions  ?  When 
we  say  the  two  schemes  are  alike,  we  except  the  unitari- 
anism,  deism,  and  atheism,  which  President  Clap  observes 
at  the  close  some  had  begun  to  deduce  from  the  premises^ 
which,  in  his  judgment,  the  great  formal  and  constituent 
ideas  of  the  scheme  which  preceded,  and  which  are  clearly, 
for  "  substance  of  doctrine,"  alike  in  both,  furnished.  Are 
the  readers  of  Edwards  and  Bellamy  then,  by  any  legerde- 
main whatsoever,  so  to  be  cajoled  out  of  their  wits  as  to 
believe  that  if  their  celebrated  metaphysical  and  theological 
treatises  were  meant  for  any  thing,  they  were  not  written 
to  demolish  just  such  a  scheme  of  divinity  as  this,  and  that 
on  the  ground  of  its  utter  inconsistency  with  evangelical 
religion  ?  Can  any  one  read  the  **  Treatise  on  the  Reli- 
gious Affections,"  or  "  The  nature  of  True  Religion  Deline- 
ated "  and  fail  to  see  that  a  leading  object  of  both  of  these 
treatises  was  to  demonstrate,  that  a  religion  such  as  these 
sentiments  imply  and  foster,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  Bible? 
And  if  they  were  sincere  in  the  reasoning  they  employed, 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  they  would  not  only  have  dis- 
trusted, but  protested  against  excitements  of  whatever  cha* 
racter,  the  only  effect  oT  which  was  to  give  greater  currency 
to  dogmas  like  these,  just  as  certainly  as  against  the  extra- 
vagancies of  Davenport  ?  Mr.  Bacon  need  not  wonder  then 
that  *'  Old  School  men,"  who,  standing  on  the  platform  of  Ed- 
wards and  Bellamy,  even  as  they  stood  on  the  ground  of 
the  Bible  and  the  true  orthodox  catholic  church  in  all  ages, 
are  wrestling  against  the  reappearance  of  the  same  errors 
which  these  great  divines  for  a  season  laid  to  rest,  on  seeing 
such  attempts  unblushingly  made  in  such  high  quarters,  to 
rank  them  with  the  Chauncey  party,  should  mourn  some- 
what over  the  **  degeneracy  of  the  times." 
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A  word  as  to  this  "  degeneracy  of  the  times,"  about 
which  Mr.  Bacon  with  a  certain  clique  are  endeavoring  to 
be  a  little  facetious.  They  appear  to  write  and  talk  as  if  it 
were  a  proof  of  decisive  disqualification  to  exercise  the  work 
of  the  ministry  in  these  days,  if  a  preacher  is  alarmed, 
and  sounds  the  note  of  alarm,  about  the  progress  of  the 
fore-mentioned  new  scheme  of  divinity ;  or  if,  comparing 
the  doctrinal  soundness  of  the  churches  in  years  gone  by, 
with  the  present  extensive  diffusion  of  this  leaven,  he  thinks 
and  says  there  is  a  great  degeneracy  ;  and  in  confirmation  of 
their  views  they  seem  to  intimate  that  the  illustrious  wor- 
thies, who  have  hitherto  been  instruments  of  blessing  the 
church  and  the  world,  have  had  no  such  feelings ;  that  all 
things  in  their  vision  have  appeared  bright,  cheering,  and 
onward.  And  it  is  plainly  implied  by  Mr.  Bacon,  who 
makes  it  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Chauncey  party  to 
declaim  about  the  '*  degeneracy  of  the  times,"  that  no  such 
views  characterized  Edwards  and  Bellamy.  But  the  writ- 
ings of  all  the  great  pillars  and  defenders  of  the  faith  that 
have  ever  been  raised  up  in  the  church,  show  most  conclusively 
that  they  were  alarmed  at  abounding  and  spreading  errors 
and  corruptions  ;  that  they  toiled  laboriously  through  life  to 
resist  them  ;  and  that  they  hesitated  not  to  speak  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  as  peculiarly  dark  and  perilous. 
See  the  continual  strain  of  Calvin  and  Owen.  As  to  Ed- 
wards, look  at  the  close  of  his  farewell  sermon,  in  which  he 
advises  the  people  about  the  choice  of  a  successor ;  or  the 
preface  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Affections.  Hear  Dr.  D wight 
"  prophecy  in  sacklcoth'*  that  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord  Almighty  was  at  hand.*  The  truth  is,  the  world 
has  never  yet  been  in  such  a  state,  that  a  survey  of  it  did  not 
constrain  the  truly  godly,  the  true  prophets  and  preachers 
of  righteousness,  to  weep  over  its  desolations ;  yea,  to  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not ;  to  lift  up  the  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and 
show  the  people  their  transgression,  and  the  house  of  Jacob 
their  sins.  And  it  behoves  all  to  pause,  before  they  make 
their  warnings  and  rebukes  a  mark  at  which  to  direct  their 
sarcastic  jokes. 

Mr.  Bacon  assigns  as  the  chief  reasons  which  occasioned 
the  adoption  of  the  Saybrook  Platform,  a  desire  "  to  intro- 
duce, as  fast  as  the  people  would  bear  it,  something  more 

*  See  also  Baxter,  passim.    Also  the  preface  to  Batler*s  Analogy. 
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like  the  Presbyterian  system  ;  and  a  disposition  ^  to  com- 
plete the  alliance  between  church  and  state."  p.  100.  He 
indeed  adds  afterwards,  that  previous  to  its  adoption,  ^  the 
communion  and  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  churches  had  not 
been  adequately  secured."  Such  is  the  view  which  he  gives 
of  the  causes  which  originated  this  celebrated  ecclesiastical 
constitution.  It  is  evident  that  so  far  as  the  two  first  causes 
contributed  to  stamp  upon  the  platform  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures/ so  far  do  they  go  to  strip  it  of  authority  at  this  day, 
with  the  present  views  and  feelings  of  the  people.  That 
this  is  a  ^'  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished"  by  many, 
is  sufficiently  palpable  from  the  preceding  pages. 

But  the  simple  facts  are  these ;  that  as  Yale  College  waa 
founded  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches,  in  order  to 
furnish  them  a  ^  p^s,  leaf ned  and  orthodox  ministry," 
it  became  necessary  to  this  end,  that  a  system  of  faith 
should  be  provided,  to  which  the  officers  of  Uiat  institution 
should  conform,  for  the  preservation  of  its  orthodoxy  ;  that 
hence  it  became  eminently  desirable  that  all  the  churches 
should  be  cemented  together  under  one  platform ;  and  that 
in  this  necessity  is  to  t^  found  the  germ  of  those  measures 
which  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  Saybrook  Platform."* 
While  this  was  the  suggesting  or  inciting  occasion  of  the 
measure,  the  intrinsic  propriety  and  necessity  of  it,  the  pre- 
vious disorder,  confusion,  and  inadequate  means  of  discipline 
in  the  churches,  also  conspired  to  ur^  it*  onward.  Doubt- 
less also  some  of  the  ministers  leaned  towards  Presbyterian 
views.  But  that  a  desire  to  consummate  the  **  alliance  between 
church  and  state,"  had  any  thinff  to  do  with  its  formation, 
we  cannot  find  a  particle  of  evi^nce.  From  the  beginning, 
the  legislature  had  exercised  a  watchful  guardianship  over 
the  churches,  in  the  way  of  calling  councils  to  heal  breaches, 
promote  unity,  and  institute  reformatory  measures,  when 
they  seemed  needful.  It  never,  however,  usurped  the  eccle- 
siastical authority,  or  interfered  with  the  liberties  of  these 
councils,  but  always  submitted  the  matter  in  hand  to  their 
discretion.  In  the  same  way,  seeing  evils  abroad  on 
account  of  the  want  of  any  uniform  standard  of  faith  and 
order  in  the  churches,  it  directed  to  the  calling  of  a  council, 
to  provide  for  this  defect.  And  this  is  all.  True,  it  was 
enacted  tliat  the  churches  adopting  this  platform  should  be 

•  Sec  Trumbull,  Vol.  I.  pp.  60*,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9^    Also,  Prcs.  Clap's 
DefenM,  &c. 
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established  by  law.  But  they  were  so  before.  It  was  as  if 
the  school  societies  of  the  state,  being  now  established  by 
lawy  should  have  a  certain  constitution  presented  to  them,  on 
adopting  which,  they  should  be  established  by  law.  Are 
they  thus  any  more  allied  to  the  state  than  before  T  By  the 
Saybrook  platform,  the  state  in  fact  abridged  its  power  over 
the  churches.  For  before  its  adoption,  in  any  outbreaking 
of  trouble,  they  could  call  a  council  of  their  own  choosing 
to  handle  the  case ;  but  afterwards,  these  matters  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  fixed  and  stated  bodies,  whether 
according  to  the  liking  of  the  legislature  or  not  Thus  this 
measure,  so  far  from  uniting,  tended  to  effect  a  separation 
of  church  and  state. 

Our  author  could  not  finish  these  discourses,  without,  at 
the  close,  running  into  one  of  those  fashionable  tirades 
against  what  he  styles  "  conservatism,*^  which  is  the  new- 
est armor  in  which  a  certain  class  of  theologians  choose  to 
appear  before  the  public*  This  armor,  though  it  glistened 
somewhat  at  first  by  its  novelty,  is  already  getting  rusty, 
and  will  soon  prove  itself  no  better  able  to  stand  before  the 
^  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God,"  than  any 
other  which  they  nave  assumed.  Under  all  its  plausible  alle- 
gations, which  at  first  are  adapted  to  deceive  the  simple  and 
unwary,  it  is  fast  disclosing  its  true  character.  But  let  it 
speak  for  itself: 

'*  The  self-styled  conservatives  of  this  age  are  scared  at 

*  new  divinity.'  So  was  Dr.  Dana  in  his  day  scared  at  the 
'  new  divinity*  of  Bellamy  and  Hopkins.  They  are  scared 
and  scan4alized  at  '  new  measures.'  So  was  Mr.  Noyes 
in  his  day  scared  at  the  '  new  measures'  of  Davenport  and 
Tennent"    p.  286. 

This  is  aoout  as  much  in  point  as  if  one  should  say  the 
**  self-styled"    philosophical   theologians    of  our    day  are 

*  scareo*  at  those  features  of  old  Calvinism  which  are  dis- 
liked by  mankind.  So  was  Dr.  Channing  or  Dr.  Dana 
**  scared**  at  this  same  old  Calvinism.  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  Trumbull's  account  of  the  ''  Dana  con* 
troversy,"  may  learn,  full  well,  with  what  class  of  theologi- 
ans of  the  present  day  Dr.  Dana  most  nearly  coincided. 
Mr.  Noyes  was  always  accounted  an  Arminian,  and  Mr. 
Bacon  assures  us  it  never  has  been  proved  that  he  was 

*  See  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  X.,  No.  lY.  Art.  Who  are  the  tnie  Consenra- 
tivtil    Also.  Bib.  Repos.  I.  pp.  39— 4S. 
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not  one.  We  are  surprised  that  insinuations  of  this  kind 
should  be  resorted  to  by  men  of  character  and  standing,  to 
give  the  public  mind  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  now  agitated  in  the  church.  When  we  are  told 
of  a  *'  middle  party,"  let  us  know  between  what  religious 
doctrines  it  was  midway  then,  and  between  what  it  is  mid- 
way now.  Let  us  know  whether  it  is  midway  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  between  experimental  religion 
and  outward  formality,  and  how,  and  also  between  what  ideas 
of  the  essential  nature  of  religion  it  holds  this  mid-point. 
If  it  is  midway  by  shunning  inactivity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
fanaticism  on  the  other,  let  us  know  in  what  this  activity 
consists,  to  what  it  is  devoted,  what  doctrines,  views,  feel- 
ings and  actions,  in  short,  what  sort  of  religion  it  labors  to 
promote.  When  it  is  intimated  that  we  agree  with  Dr.* 
Dana  and  Mr.  Noyes,  let  it  be  shown  in  what  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  gospel  we  coincide  with  them.  This  is  com- 
ing into  tke  open  field  of  frank,  honorable,  and  Christian 
discussion,  and  on  this  ground  we  stand  ready  to  examine 
whatever  allegations  may  be  advanced.  But  when  our 
antagonists  leave  the  merits  of  the  case  in  hand ;  when 
instead  of  manly  discussion  upon  the  question.  What  is  the 
gospel  ?  they  simply  throw  out  taunts  against  alt  that  win 
not  be  accessary  to  the  propagation  of  Uieir  new  scheme  of 
religion  as  **  the  guardians  of  old  errors  and  abuses,**  as 
sluggards,  and  as  ministering  to  the  slothful  and  proud  in 
the  religious  world,  instead  of  preaching  the  glorious  gos- 
pel ;  as  chiefly  concerned  to  be  unmolested  in  some  favorite 
comforts  ;  as  exhibiting  a  nervous  and  superannuated  fright 
at  every  thing  like  accelerated  progress  in  the  moral  and 
physical  world;  as  being  ''dyspeptic  and  hypochondriac 
zealots  ;**  when  our  young  ministers  are  cautioned  for  these 
reasons  to  shun  them  as  they  would  a  moral  pestilence  ;* 
we  reply^that  all  this  as  a  specimen  of  raillery  may  do  very 
well ;  but  is  it  proof,  is  it  argument,  is  it  Christian  candor, 
fairness,  or  charity?  Does  it  come  with  a  good  grace 
from  those  who  have  sent  such  a  loud  and  bitter  wail 
through  the  land,  about  the  lack  of  courtesy  and  charity  in 
their  opponents  ?  Do  these  men,  w^ho  affect  to  treat  with 
such  ridicule  and  abhorrence  "  constructive  heresy,**  mean 
to  incur  the  greater  guilt  of  accusing  men  of  **  constructive 

•  See  Uie  articles  last  referred  to.    Also,  Ch,  Spec.  Vhl,  III  f,  595; 
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insanity,"  imbecility,  hypocrisy,  or  dota{i:e  ?  Or  do  thejr 
who  complain  so  piteousfy  about  being  suspected  of  doctri- 
nal unsoundness,  on  the  basis  of  '*  common  fame,"  deem  it 
fair  and  righteous  to  send  forth  caricatures  of  their  oppo- 
nents, with  here  and  there  an  intimation  sufficiently  plain  to 
make  it  known  for  whom  they  are  intended,  but  whose  main 
and  distinctive  features  are  without  the  faintest  semblance 
of  a  sanction  from  that  ambiguous  and  prolific  oracle? 
When  these,  too,  are  coupled  with  insinuations  that  their 
opponents  have  become  disgusted  with  a  republican  govern- 
ment, are  they  not  aware  that  this  artifice  for  exciting  the 
popular  passions  against  their  antagonists,  has  hitherto  been 
spurned  by  all  but  the  lowest  political  demagogues,  and  will 
open  the  eyes  of  upright  and  discerning  people  to  see  that  a 
cause  which  needs  such  supports  can  find  none  more  sub- 
stantial? Does  not  such  a  mode  of  defence  betray  their 
own  weakness  ? 

The  seeming  plausibility  of  this  strain  of  writing  arises 
wholly  from  its  careful  evasion  of  the  real  questions  m  issue. 
These  are.  What  is  the  gospel?  and,  Is  the  scheme  of 
divinity  spread  out  on  the  foregoing  pages,  the  true  gospel, 
or  "  another  gospel  ?"  With  manifold  and  lamentable  short- 
comings, we  are  endeavoring  to  propagate  what  we  deem 
the  fflorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  according  to  our 
humble  ability,  and  to  remove  all  hinderances  to  its  free 
course.  The  issue,  and  the  only  issue  is,  Are  our  doctrines 
or  those  we  oppose  the  true  gospel  ?  Till  this  question  is 
met,  it  remains  undetermined,  to  whom  all  the  taunts  about 
sluggishness  in  disseminating  the  gospel  properly  belong,  if 
indeed  they  are  proper  at  all.  Because  we  look  with  a 
suspicious  eye  upon  movements  in  the  religious  world,  the 
only  effect  of  which  is  to  give  currency  and  nutriment  to 
the  forementioned  new  scheme  of  divinity,  which  we  believe 
subversive  of  all  evangelical  religion,  are  we  therefore  to  be 
stigmatized  as  adverse  to  whatever  tends  to  its  advance- 
meat?  First  let  it  be  shown  what  religion  is ;  then  it  will 
appear  who  is,  and  who  is  not  engaged  in  its  promotion. 
Here  then  we  join  issue.  And  whatever  others  may  do, 
they  will  not  be  able,  we  trust,  to  drive  or  seduce  us  from 
it  4  ^  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that 
asketh  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us  with  meekness  and 
fear.  Having  a  good  conscience,  that  whereas  they  speak 
evil  of  us  as  evil-doers,  they  may  be  ashamed  that  falsely 
accuse  our  good  conversation  in  Christ.''    1  Pet  iii.  15,  ld» 
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To  laud  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  is  so  congenial  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentinnents  and  feelings  of  the  better  portion  of  New- 
England  people,  that  thev  lack  not  eulogists  of  all  grades. 
It  has  been  a  marvel  with  some,  that  the  frequency  and 
ardor  of  this  panegyric,  seem  to  be  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
departure  from  their  religious  principles;  in  other  words,  that 
the  men  who  would  most  heartily  disrelish  and  oppose  one 
who  should  now  appear  teaching  those  religious  opinions 
which  they  taught,  and  in  the  faith  of  which  they  lived  and 
died,  should  be  most  loud  and  abundant  of  all  in  their 
praises  of  these  same  Puritans.  We  know  of  no  class  who  have 
carried  it  so  far  as  the  Unitarians  of  Massachusetts.  And 
with  all  their  horror  of  antiquity  and  *•  retrospective  views," 
we  think  the  New  School  party  in  the  country  rank  next  in 
their  exuberairt  eulogies  of  the  "  Puritans,**  and  the  "  primi- 
tive New  England  spirit.**  Whether  they  hope  thus  to  lull 
the  apprehensions  of  the  public  in  regard  to  any  departure 
from  New  England's  primitive  faith,  it  is  not  for  us  to  sav. 
One  thing,  however,  is  observable  in  regard  to  them  all. 
They  magnify  and  put  in  bold  relief  those  excellencies  of 
the  Puritans  which  were  secondary,  and  consequential,  while 
less  prominence  is  given  to  those  which  were  primary  and 
the  fountain  whence  all  others  issued.  Their  civic,  martial, 
and  social  virtues,  their  love  of  freedom,  their  fortitude, 
their  equity,  their  stem  purity,  their  self-sacrifice,  their  wis- 
dom in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  social  state,  are  bla- 
zoned forth,  in  a  manner  which  sometimes  almost  savors  of 
idolatry,  while  those  great  distinctive  articles  of  Christian 
doctrine,  to  enjoy  which  they  endured  all  this  privation  and 
distress,  which  shaped  them  to  such  a  noble  stature  of  man- 
hood, and  infused  a  celestial  inspiration  to  all  their  civic  and 
moral  virtues,  are  very  inadequately  defined,  and  cursorily 
passed  over.  It  is  ever  true  of  mankind,  that  if  their  rever- 
ence for  eminent  departed  saints  respects  their  persons 
merely,  and  not  their  religious  belief,  it  degenerates  into 
something  approaching  man- worship  or  idolatry.  And  idol- 
atry of  deaa  saints,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  hatred  of  living 
ones.  The  Romish  church  canonize  dead  saints,  and  perse- 
cute living  ones.  And  if  Bellamy  or  Edwards  should  now 
appear  among  men  preaching  what  they  did  when  alive, 
would  it  be  strange  if  some  of  their  supposed  admirers 
should  cry  **  away  with  them  ?**  We  cannot  think  that 
Christ  was  pointing  at  a  sin  confined  to  the  Pharisees  alone 
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vhen  he  said,  ^  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites I  because  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and 
garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,  and  say,  if  we  had 
been  in  thef  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been 
partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.  Where- 
fore ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that  ye  are  the  children 
of  them  which  killed  the  prophets."  Matt,  xxiii.  29,  30,  31. 
We  confess  it  is  an  abatement  of  our  satisfaction  in  the 
perusal  of  this  book,  which  is  a  history  of  a  distinguished 
church  of  Christ  from  its  first  institution,  that  such  promi- 
nence is  given  to  things  merely  governmental,  civil,  moral 
and  political,  not  only  in  treating  of  things  secular,  but  things 
purely  spiritual,  and  that  so  little  is  given  to  those  great 
vital  truths  in  religion,  which,  according  to  the  extent  of 
their  reception  or  rejection,  gave  being  and  form  to  all  the 
various  vicissitudes]  of  that  church.  This,  and  this  alone, 
as  respects  a  church  of  Christ,  is  "  philosophy  teaching  by 
example.''  Trumbull's  History  is  quite  satisfactory  in  this 
respect.  We  should  have  been  better  pleased  also,  if,  in 
treating  of  such  men  as  Bellamy,  Hopkins  and  the  younger 
Edwards,  there  had  been  less  implying  that  their  distinction 
consisted  in  being  **  metaphysical  giants ;"  that  they  were 
heated  partisans,  swayed  about  as  much  by  prejudice,  in- 
terest and  ambition  to  triumph,  as  their  opponents;  and 
more  implying  that  the  contest  between  them  and  their 
adversaries  was  one  in  which  the  interests  of  evangelical 
religion  and  doctrine  made  it  desirable  that  they  should 
gain  the  victory ;  in  short,  that  they  were  eminent  defend- 
ers of  the  faith  in  their  day  and  generation.  We  would 
have  been  pleased  to  know  more  distinctly  what  were  the 
great  truths  in  question  between  them  and  their  antagonists, 
and  to  see  less  which  looks  like  ending  the  inquiry  in  regard 
to  a  man's  character,  by  setting  forth  the  decree  of  his 
activity,  earnestness,  success  and  influence,  without  letting 
iu  know  distinctly,  what  type  of  doctrine  and  practice  he 
was  engaged  in  promoting.  When  we  are  told,  p.  229, 
that  the  **  New  Church  under  the  ministry  of  a  man  *  * 
whose  preaching  insisted  much  on  those  great  topics  and 
grounds  of  spiritual  religion  which  are  in  all  ages  most  in- 
teresting to  the  humaa  mind,  was  continually  gaining  upon 
the  Old  Church,"  we  should  like  to  ieam  what  these  ^  topics" 
were,  from  this  or  some  other  portion  of  the  book.  We 
think,  also,  that  the  discourses  would  have  been  improved 
by  a  higher  degree  of  seriousness,  spirituality  and  fervor. 
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To  the  senliment  implied  by  Mr.  Bacon,  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  portraiture  of  the  **  conservative  preacher," 
which  has  been  travelling  the  circuit  of  the  newspapers, 
we  can  never  subscribe.  That  sentiment,  if  we  understand 
it,  is,  that  lack  of  ''  sympathy  with  the  popular  heart"  is  a 
fatal  disqualification  for  the  pulpit.  This  is  assigned  as  a 
conclusive  argument  against  exalting  days  gone  oy,  above 
this  age.  Now  if  this  be  so,  then  we  ask  how  it  happened 
that  after  Christ's  preaching  on  a  memorable  occasion, 
many  walked  no  more  with  him,  because  it  was  a  hard 
saying  ?  John  vi.  60,  66.  And  why  ought  not  Paul  to 
have  echoed  the  shout  of  the  multitude, ''  Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians?"  Acts  xix.  28.  Why  are  we  told  that  the 
world  shall  hate  us^?  and  what  has  ever  been  the  need  of 
martyrdom  ? 

At  the  risk  of  all  the  ridicule  which  such  writers  would 
pour  upon  us,  we  prefer  to  follow  our  consciences  and 
our  Bibles.  While  we  shall  be  happy  if  the  people  agree 
with  us,  we  hope  we  care  more  for  the  praise  of  God 
than  the  praise  of  men.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  probable 
that  we  shall  at  present  cease  ministering  to  the  pure 
church  of  God,  to  go  where  religion  is  low  or  infidelity 
prevailing,  in  order  to  learn  modifications  of  our  faith.  See 
Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  X.  p.  637. 


Art.  III. — Justification  by  Faith. 

No.  I. 
Causes  which  have  obscured  this  doctrine  nr  the 

CHURCHES    OF   NeW-EnOLAND. 

It  is  now  about  forty  years  since  Dr.  Thomas  Scott, 
author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  solemnly  warned 
the  divines  of  New- England,  that  their  presumptuous  spec- 
ulations on  the  subject  of  revealed  religion  would  eventually 
introduce  infidelity.  How  near  this  prophecy  is  to  its  ac- 
complishment, those  who  have  carefully  attended  to  the 
course  of  theological  speculation  there,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
may  be  able  to  form  a  conjecture. 

It  had  become  a  very  common  opinion  that,  on  the  great 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  metaphysical  speculations 
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might  be  expected  to  shed  some  further  light  than  God  has 
seen  fit  to  bestow  in  his  word.  This  infidel  maxim  has 
directed  and  given  character  to  thelogical  speculation  ;  has 
exerted  an  increasing  influence  on  the  instructions  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  theological  chair ;  it  has  fostered  the  pride  of 
human  reason,  till  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
too  frequently  maintained  by  the  orthodox  for  the  very  same 
reasons  for  which  they  were  rejected  by  heretics,  the  au- 
thority of  human  reason.  Thus  the  very  foundations  of  all 
true  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  was  gradually  under- 
mined, and  the  authority  of  these  truths  to  a  great  extent 
placed  upon  the  basis  of  human  reason  instead  of  the  word 
of  the  Omnicient  God.  Under  the  influence  of  this  perni- 
cious maxim,  the  diligent,  prayerful,  and  persevering  crit- 
ical study  of  the  Bible  was  to  a  great  extent  laid  aside,  and 
all  important  light  was  looked  for  from  a  barren  course  of 
metaphysical  speculations,  till  at  last  the  true  character  of  the 
principle  has  been  fully  developed.  The  New-Haven  met- 
aphysicians have  formally  adopted  the  principle,"^  that  a 
man's  reason,  if  he  use  it  properly,  is  absolutely  infallible  in 
theology  ;  they  have  assumed,  that  a  system  of  philosophy 
which  is  properly  deduced  from  the  decisions  of  human  con- 
sciousness, is  unchangeable  truth,  and  that  every  thing  in  the 
word  of  God  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  such  a 
system. 

We  appeal  to  any  one,  whether  the  most  orthodox  pul- 
pits have  not  savored  more  of  the  reasonings  of  weak  man, 
than  the  decisions  of  an  infallible  God;  whether  the  Bible 
has  been  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  that  is  necessary  to 
be  taught  in  theology  ?  Have  not  many  points,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  last  necessity  towards  the  conviction  oi  sinners, 
been  established  purely  by  the  light  of  reason  ? 

The  word  of  God  has  expressly  assured  us  that  human 
wisdom  receiveth  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  that  it  finds 
a  stumbling-block  in  those  very  doctrines  which  most  sig- 
nally display  the  divine  wisdom  ;  and  if  it  has  presumed  to 
shed  any  new  lights  upon  these  holy  truths,  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  all  its  additions  are  corruptions. 

Now,  whoever  has  had  opportunity  to  observe  the 
course  of  pulpit  instruction  in  dinerent  parts  of  New-Eng- 

•See  an  article  Chr.  Spect.  Vol.  IX.  p.  151,  "On  the 
authority  of  reason  in  theology." 
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land  for  the  last  twenty-five  years — must  hare  been  struck 
with  two  prominent  peculiarities.  First,  that  the  character 
and  offices  of  Christ  nave  been  but  sparingly  and  superfi- 
cially exhibited  ;  second,  that  the  views  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  have  been  presented  have  been  metaphys- 
ical, abstract  and  partial,  and  in  a  high  degree  calculated  to 
produce  spurious  conversions.  We  speak  of  those  por- 
tions of  the  church  where  Dr.  Taylors  views  have  not 
prevailed,  for  these  we  look  upon  as  an  absolute  denial  of 
the  ffrace  of  6o<i,  which  renews  and  sanctifies  the  heart. 

it  is  the  great  business  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to 
lead  men  to  ChrisL  It  is  his  great  duty  to  set  forth,  as  far 
as  language  is  capable  of  doing  this,  the  character  and  offi- 
ces of  Christ  as  the  onlv  foundation  of  hope  for  sinners,  and 
the  only  source  of  comfort,  strength  and  edification  to  be- 
lievers. The  cross  of  Christ  must  be  the  grand  theme  of 
his  discourse,  and  the  great  subject  of  his  glorving.  It  is 
now,  as  it  was  formerly,  a  stumbling-block,  and  foolishness 
to  the  world,  but  it  is  at  once  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of 
God.  It  is  God's  power,  sure  to  accomplish  its  mighty 
eflects,  wherever  and  whenever  he  pleases.  Preachers  are 
ministers  of  reconciliation,  ambassadors  of  the  cross.  The^ 
take  their  name  from  this  great  doctrine  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied, which  is  the  very  sum  of  their  message.  Now  we 
ask  any  impartial  observer  if  he  can  testify  that  the  charac- 
ter and  offices  of  Christ  have  been  the  prominent  engross- 
ing topic  in  the  pulpits  of  New-Englana  for  the  last  thirty 
years!  Have  we  seen  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  employing 
all  their  eloquence  in  setting;  forth  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
blood  ?  have  we  seen  them  laboring  to  find  language  to  ex^ 
hibit  the  extent  of  his  love — endeavoring  especially  to  im- 
press upon  Christians  the  duty  of  love  to  Christ — describ- 
ing the  union  which  subsists  between  Christ  and  his  people, 
the  necessity  of  living  daily  and  hourly  by  faith  in  him  t 
These  were  the  grand  topics  insisted  on  by  the  Apostles,  the 
Reformers,  and  the  early  Fathers  of  New-England.  Have 
these  been  the  great  topics  of  the  pulpit  of  late  years  ? 
We  know  that  they  have  not  been  :  they  have  been  themes 
of  but  secondary  importance,  but  very  partially  exhibited, 
and  the  efiectd  have  been  abundantly  manifest  in  the 
churches.  Where  professors  off  religion  have  possessed  a 
real  faith,  it  has  not  been  a  simple  one.  They  have  not 
been  torn  from  all  their  false  refuges  and  taught  to  rely  sim- 
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ply  and  solely  on  the  efficacy  of  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ, 
to  reconcile  them  to  God.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  converse 
with  some  hundreds  on  the  subject  of  the  foundation  of  their 
hopt^s,  and  we  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  so  few  who, 
while  stating  the  evidence  of  a  work  of  the  Spirit,  have 
professed  their  confidence  to  be  simply  in  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  assigned  this  as  their  only  ground  of  hope  for 
acceptance  with  God.  The  work  of  Christ  seemed  to  have 
been  almost  altogether  overlooked,  and  all  reliance  rested 
upon  the  spirituality  of  their  obedience.  They  have  regard- 
ed their  holiness,  not  merely  as  the  fruit  and  evidence  of 
faith,  but  as  the  ground  of  it.  They  have  seemed  to  trust 
rather  in  the  holy  nature  of  their  faith,  than  in  him,  who  is 
at  once  the  foundation,  the  object,  and  the  author  of  it.  Now 
though  faith  may  sometimes  be  real  where  it  is  not  simple, 
yet  such  instances  are  evidence  that  the  great  doctrine  of 
which  we  are  speaking  has  not  received  its  due  prominence 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  gospel  system. 

The  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  that  has  been 
that  the  Scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
has  been  greatly  obscured,  and  very  few  have  any  just  ideas 
of  the  nature,  power  and  influence  of  that  faith  in  which 
they  are  trusting.  We  believe  that  partial  and  superficial 
views  of  the  nature  of  regeneration  had  become  very  preva- 
lent in  the  church,  long  before  Dr.  Taylor  revived  the  Pela- 
gian heresy.  We  know  that  it  was  in  order  more  fully  to 
exhibit  and  press  moral  obligation,  that  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  was  allowed  but  a  secondary  place  in 
the  system  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit  grants  his  influence  to  glo- 
rify Christ  and  render  his  work  eflicacious,  and  where  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  obscured  or  kept  .out  of 
sight,  it  is  in  vain  to  preach  obligation. — It'  is  only  by  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  preparing  the  sinner  to  receive  a 
Saviour,  that  spiritual  obligation  is  felt  at  all ;  and  when  pure 
obligation  is  preached,  correct  views  of  the  nature  and  ob- 
ligation of  the  law  will  vanish,  some  species  of  neonomi- 
anism  will  flourish,  and  obligation  "will  in  time  be  mostly 
denied,  merely  by  being  made  the  great  engrossing  theme 
of  the  discourses  of  the  pulpit.  Law  and  naked  obligation 
have^been  pressed  in  New  England,  till  the  law  of  God  has 
been  utterly  explained  away,  and  the  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  held  up  to  public 
odium,  even  treated  with  a  severity  which  they  have  seldom 
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reoeived  from  professed  infidels.  Have  we  witnessed  in 
discourses  of  the  pulpit  for  the  last  twenty  years  such  Scrip- 
tural exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  we  find 
in  Bellamy,  Edwards,  Owen  and  Baxter  ?  Those  holy  men 
gave  no  overstrained  views  of  Scripture  truth  on  these  sub- 
jects :  they  have  barely  collected  the  scattered  passages  of 
the  Bible  which  delineate  Christian  character,  and  faithfully 
cautioned  their  readers  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less,  as 
evidence  of  their  election  of  God,  assuring  them  that  nothing 
less  is  true  conversion.  Now  we  scruple  not  to  sav,  that 
the  strain  of  preaching  which  has  prevailed  for  tne  last 
twenty  years  has  scarcely  resembled  theirs  :  the  views  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  been  superficial  and  par- 
tial. This  we  believe  has  been  the  first  cause  of  the  decay 
of  spiritual  Scriptural  religion,  and  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  add, 
that  we  believe  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  deceiving  thou- 
sands on  thousands  to  their  everlasting  ruin.  We  have 
conversed  with  great  numbers  on  the  foundation  of  their 
hopes,  and  have  been  persuaded  that  some  standard  of  spirit- 
ual religion  has  been  presented  different  from  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  word  of  God.  We  are  confident,  that  if 
professors  of  religion  should  study  Edwards  on  the  Afiec- 
tions,  Bellamy,  and  similar  authors,  they  would  in  great 
numbers  renounce  their  present  hopes.  We  believe  that 
very  few  would  rise  from  such  a  perusal  without  bqing 
humbled  and  aroused  to  a  new  ardor  and  engagedness  in 
the  Christian  life. 

As  evidence  of  the  decline  of  spiritual  piety,  we  state 
that  it  has  become  a  common  opinion  among  all  classes  that 
the  majority  of  professors  of  religion  are  not  even  honest  in 
their  dealings.  We  speak  of  honesty  as  the  term  was  un« 
derstood  twenty  years  ago.  But  if  honesty  and  that  com- 
mon integrity  upon  which  the  most  worldly  pride  them- 
selves be  not  general  in  the  church,  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  truly  conscientious  are  still  more  rare.  Where  shall 
we  find  a  person  who  habitually  regulates  his  actions  by  his 
conscience  ;  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  strictly  con- 
scientious; who  is  expected  to  inquire  simply  what  is  duty, 
and  to  be  determined  in  his  actions  neither  by  interest,  favor, 
ambition,  or  avarice  7  Such  a  character  is  certainly  rare, 
but  no  piety  is  real  which  do^s  not  extend  thus  far.  Where 
shall  we  find  a  person  who  will  readily  meet  with  any  suf- 
fering or  sacrifice  rather  than  do  what  he  knows  to  be 
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wrong ;  who  makes  it  his  great  business  to  avoid  sin  ?  The 
true  Christian  is  at  least  conscientious  in  respect  to  his  ac- 
tions, but  he  goes  further — his  morality  extends  beyond  his 
actions  ;  he  makes  conscience  of  those  affections  from  which 
the  actions  flow,  and  from  which  alone  they  receive  their 
character.     The  es;sence  of  religion  consists  in  withdrawing 
the  heart  from  the  world,  in  mortifying  those  affections 
which  are  the  source  of  all  outward  sin,  and  cultivating 
those  which  lead  to  all  external  obedience,  and  alone  give 
it  value.  Now  whose  conscientiousness  extends  to  the  essen- 
tial vital  part  of  religion  so  as  to  make  it  his  first  and  great 
business  in  life  to  keep  his  heart  ?  We  are  prepared  to  say 
that  the  great  majority  would  consider  this  as  a  most  vision- 
ary, ridiculous,  and  trifling  employment.    In  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  church  it  has  become  a  doctrine  that  the  anec- 
tions  are  not  of  a  voluntary  or  moral  nature ;  they  have 
received  the  name  of  emotions,  and  it  is  become  the  com- 
mon belief  that  a  person  is  no  more  accountable  for  them 
than  for  the  beatingof  his  heart,  or  the  motion  of  his  lungs. 
They  are  considered,  indeed,  as  the  springs  of  action,  and* 
under  the  name  of  self-love,  regarded  as  the  source  alike  of 
all  holiness  and  sin,  but  not  in  themselves  of  a  moral  nature. 
Now  what  gives  us  the  highest  confirmation  of  the  decline 
of  spiritual  religion,  is,  that  orthodox  ministers  and  churches 
countenance  this  wicked  infidel  system  which  makes  the 
love  of  self  the  soul  of  all  religion,  which  annihilates  the  law 
of  God  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  at  one  blow.    Few  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  it  fundamental  error,  or  even  consider  its 
wide  extension  matter  of  especial  alarm. 

Where  such  superficial  views  of  the  nature  of  sanctifi- 
cation  exist  it  is  not  strange  that  the  doctrine  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  brought  into  question. 
We  hear  little  said  on  this  doctrine  from  the  pulpit — still 
Jess  in  conversation — we  think  there  begins  to  prevail  a 
secret  skepticism  on  this  subject — we  fear  that  very  few  feel 
and  realize  the  necessity  of  the  constant  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts  for  their  sanctificatipn,  and  still 
fewer  believe  that  they  are  favored  with  this  presence. 
Yet  the  word  of  God  has  made  it  certain,  not  only  that 
Christians  are  born  of  the  Spirit,  but  that  they  are  led  by 
him  ;  that  it  is  only  through  the  Spirit  that  they  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body.  "  Ye  are  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the 
Spirit  of  (rod  dwdl  in  youJ^    '*  As  many  as  are  led  by  the 
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l^irit  ofCrod^  they  are  the  sons  of  God.**  How  many  hav^ 
evidence  of  this  divine  presence  by  experiencing  and  mani- 
festing those  fruits  of  his  gracious  agency  which  transcend 
their  own  powers  ? 

We  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature 
and  obligation  of  spiritual  religion,  are  understood  only 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  teacher.  The  principal  object 
of  his  work  is  to  glorify  Christ,  and  where  the  great  doctrine 
of  justification  through  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice  is  not  made 
the  great  prominent  feature  of  the  system,  how  much  soever 
the  law  of  God  and  moral  obligation  may  be  insisted  on,  spirit- 
ual religion  will  nevertheless  gradually  decay,  and  at  last  be 
wholly  explained  away. — This  has  certainly  been  the  case 
with  too  many  churches  in  New  England.  We  proceed 
now  to  notice  some  causes  which  have  tended  to  obscure 
the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

The  first  which  we  shall  mention  is  the  undue  promi- 
nence in  the  Christian  system,  which,  since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Hopkins,  has  been  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  sove- 
reignty in  choosing  the  heirs  of  salvation.  We  say  the  un- 
due prominency  given  to  this  doctrine,  and  Qot  the  faithful, 
habitual  exhibition  of  it.  We  believe  that  it  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  presumptuous  and  sinful  in  a  steward  of  the  myste- 
ries of  God,  to  conceal  any  truth  of  his  holy  word,  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  his  distribution  ;  but  yet  the  minister 
of  Christ  may  claim  for  some  particular  truth  an  exclusive 
importance,  which  belongs  not  to  it ;  he  may  give  it  such  a 
prominence  in  the  system,  as  to  cast  others  equally  im- 
portant into  the  shade,  if  not  quite  conceal  them.  We  are 
pursuaded,  if  there  be  any  one  doctrine  which  may  claim 
preeminence  in  the  Christian  system,  that  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  truth  have 
sutfered  by  the  fact  that  the  divine  sovereignty  for  so  long  a 
time  occupied  the  position,  which,  since  the  days  of  Luther^ 
had  been  awarded  to  the  former. 

This  doctrine  being  used  instead  of  the  law  of  God,  as  a 
means  of  conviction  of  sin,  did  not  lead  the  sinner  to  a  just 
knowledge  of  his  disease,  apd  thus  left  him  ignorant  of  the 
necessity  and  value  of  the  remedy,  which  is  the  righteous- 
ness and  sanctification  which  are  "found  in  Christ 

We  believe  that  the  law  of  God  is  the  great  means  of 
convicting  the  sinner ;  this  is  the  only  true,  the  unchange- 
able  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  holiness  and  sin,  duty 
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and  delinquency.     No  being  can  have  just  views  of  himself 
till  he  has  been  brought  to  allow  the  justice  of  this  rule  and 
measured  himself  by  this  standard.    Until  a  person  has  been 
brought  .to  feel  the  justice  of  the  spiritual  demands  of  thi9 
law,  he  will  not  be  able  to  yield  a  very  firm  assent  even  to 
the  divine  sovereignty.     It  will  be  a  mere  historical  faith,  an 
intellectual  assent.     Unless  a  person  be  acquainted  with  the 
true  extent  of  the  preceptive  part  of  the  law — unless  he 
feels  that  all  his  affections  are  entirely  corrupt,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  heart  to  duty  absofutely  unchangeable,  he  will 
never  ^ive  over  the  secret  but  firm  hope  that  there  is  some 
virtue  m  his  doings,  and  that  he  possesses  within  himself  a 
fountain  of  power,  not  so  great  indeed  as  he  could  wish,  but 
pretty  nearly  adequate  to  all  his  wants.     We  believe  that 
the  preaching  which  nearly  overlooks  the  divine  law  as  a 
means  of  convictions,  and  places  so  much  reliance  on  the 
divine  decrees,  is  not  even  the  true  way  of  establishing  the 
doctrine  of  election.     It  will  produce  an  assent  to  the  pro- 
position indeed  as  a  part  of  a  metaphysical  system,  but  still 
some  of  the  fundamental  parts  of  this  system  will  not  be 
firmly  received.    We  believe,  that  to  know  the  extent  of 
our  guilt,  we  must  know  the  true  standard  of  duty,  and  com- 
pare ourselves  only  by  that.     Where  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
victs of  sin  the  subject  gains  his  knowledge  of  sin  by  the 
law.    I  was  alive  without  the  law^  hut  when  the  command- 
ment  came  sin  revived  and  I  died,    I  had  not  known  sin  hut 
by  the  law.     Let  a  person  know  that  his  very  heart  is  sin- 
ful, that  nil  the  affections  and  passions  which  have  prompted 
all  his  past  actions  arc  corrupt  and  in  opposition  to  the  di- 
vine law  ;  that  all  his  attempts  even  at  obedience  and  refor- 
mation are  poisoned  in  their  principle  and  not  sincere — let 
him  have  that  sense  of  ill  desert  which  always  accompanies 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  he  will  see  the  justice  of  hir 
condemnation,  and  that  nothing  but  grace,  sovereign  grace, 
can  be  the  cause  of  his  sanctification  and  redemption.     But 
till  a  person  sees  his  utter  depravity  and  averseness  to  all 
good  ;  that  he  can  claim,  on  the  score  of  merit,  not  renewing 
and  sanctifying  grace,  but  only  eternal  condemnation,  he 
will  always  secretly  believe  the  doctrine  of  election  to  be 
unjust,  and  an  imputation  on  the  moral  attributes  of  66d« 
So  far  then  from  being  a  more  powerful  means  of  convic- 
tion of  sin  than  the  law  of  God,  we  think  that  the  doctrine 
of  divine  decrees  will  not  be  firmly  received  till  the  law  of 
God  has  done  its  work  on  the  conscience. 
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But  this  doctrine  has  also  been  regarded  as  the  instru* 
ment  of  conviction  of  sin  to  the  exclusion  of  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  has  been  a  very  general  belief  that 
the  clear  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  election 
is  by  itself  calculated  to  call  forth  the  sinner's  opposition  of 
heart,  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  depravity  and  wickedness. 
Under  this  impression,  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  been  dis- 
posed to  make  this  truth  the  great  burden  of  discourse  in 
their  addresses  to  the  impenitent.  As  the  opposition  which  it 
excited  was  considered  only  as  an  instructive  manifestation 
of  their  depravity,  and  was  expected  soon  to  alarm  the  sin- 
ner himself  and  make  him  aware  of  his  wickedness,  the  doc- 
trine was  often  presented  in  the  most  offensive  form  both  as 
to  matter  and  manner.  It  was  regarded  as  an  important 
point  to  excite  and  keep  up  this  opposition.  We  believe 
that  much  of  this  dislike  was  caused  by  the  unfeeling,  bar- 
barous deportment  of  the  preacher,  and  much  by  the  par- 
tial and  crude  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  was  exhibitedy 
and  no  small  degree  of  it  by  the  mere  blindness  of  the  sin- 
ner, convinced  from  the  word  of  God  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  but  not  convinced  of  his  own  hopeless  depravity, 
and  thus  made  acquainted  with  the  justice  of  it. 

We  know  that  the  convicted  sinner,  who  has  been  slain 
by  the  law,  while  he  acknowledges  the  justice  of  God's  elect- 
ing mercy,  and  is  convinced  that  it  should  be  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  yet  still  dislikes  the  doctrine,  and  nothing  but  the 
grace  which  reconciles  him  to  God  and  his  law  can  recon- 
cile him  to  his  decrees ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  oppo- 
sition which  isj^enerally  aroused  by  the  naked  exhibition  of 
the  doctrine  o!  election  is  no  peculiar  evidence  of  the  de- 
pravity of  the  heart,  and  especially  that  it  has  no  tendency 
to  make  the  sinner  himself  acquainted  with  his  corruption 
and  convince  him  of  sin.  If  it  have  this  effect,  it  must  be 
because  this  opposition  is  peculiarly  sinful-^but  we  do  not 
in  general  find  that  men's  consciences  become  tender  by  the 
signal  outbreaking  of  their  corruptions.  The  ambitious,  the 
avaricious  or  revengeful,  are  not  taught  the  sinfulness  of 
these  ruling  passions  by  means  of  the  passions  themselves. 
We  believe  that  no  exhibition  of  Scripture  truth,  or  the  law 
of  God,  no  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  moral  and  natural 
ability,  have  ever  accomplished  this,  or  are  able  to  accom- 
plish it  The  Holv  Spirit  alone  can  make  man  believe  and 
even  feel  that  the  law  of  Grod  is  just  and  perfectly  reasona- 
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ble  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  demands,  and  the  only  true 
and  unchangeable  standard  of  ri^ht  and  wron^ ;  that  there 
is  not  and  cannot  be  any  excuse  for  not  exercising  tlie  affec- 
tions which  it  requires,  or  for  yielding  to  those  which  it  con- 
demns. This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and  it  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  the  orthodox  since  the  reformation.  We  believe 
that  those  who  have  relied  upon  the  exhibition  of  this  doc- 
trine as  the  direct  instrument  of  conviction  of  sin,  have  been 
deceived  themselves  and  deceived  others*  It  has  not  made 
the  sinner  truly  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  malignity  of 
his  disease,  nor  with  the  necessity  for  the  aid  of  the  great 
physician.  In  general,  the  impenitent  have  felt  only  some 
alarm  at  finding  in  themselves  such  dislike  to  what  they  are 
persuaded  is  a  Scripture  doctrine  ;  they  have  endeavored  to 
overcome  or  at  least  to  curb  it.     In  case  that  they  have  ex- 

Eeriencd  some  excitement  in  their  feelings ;  if  the  carnal 
eart  have  assumed  some  new  and  more  flattering  phase, 
and  they  have  some  faint  hope  that  it  is  conversion  ;  then 
the  same  selfish  feelings  which  prompted  them  in  their  dis- 
like of  what  seemed  to  threaten  their  rqin,  will  lead  them 
cordially  to  love  a  doctrine  which  now  seems  to  guaranty 
their  eternal  felicity — and  this  delight  in  the  doctrine  is  im- 
mediately regarded,  both  by  the  convert  and  his  spiritual 
guide,  as  decisive  evidence  of  his  true  conversion. 

Hut  suppose  a  man's  passions  are  most  powerfully  excit- 
ed, does  this  alone  teach  him  their  sinfulness  7  does  it  teach 
him  that  ambition,  pride,  covetousness,  and  all  the  affections 
that  attach  him  to  this  world  are  in  themselves  offensive  to 
God,  and  in  opposition  to  his  law?  We  believe  that  the 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  do  this.  Mankind 
condemn  the  excess  or  wrong  direction  of  these  passions 
when  they  issue  in  mischief  to  themselves  or  high-handed 
crimes,  but  they  are  but  partially  acquainted  with  the  sin- 
fulness of  the  affections  themselves.  When  ambition  or 
envy^  or  avarice  or  revenge,  have  issued  in  murder  or  gross 
fraud,  or  in  some  public  evil,  then  they  condemn  the  action, 
but  in  reality  they  only  condemn  the  external  exhibition  oi 
these  passions.  And  here  we  will  say  that  the  New  Haven 
theology  is  nothing  but  the  theology  of  the  natural  heart. 
It  ventures  to  pronounce  these  passions  innocent,  with  the 

Erecaution  however  of  giving  them  different  names.     Ambi- 
itionis  nothing  but  the  instinctive  love  of  power ;  vanity  an 
innocent  desire  of  approbation ;  revenge  only  sensibility  to 
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injury ;  they  are  all  forsooth  innocent  constitutional  instincts ; 
and  those  passions  which  have  filled  the  earth  with  crime 
and  misery  are  now  found  to  be  nothing  but  innocent  feel- 
ings for  which  we  are  not  accountable,  and  have  received 
the  taking  and  romantic  name  of  **  the  emotions."  The  fun- 
damental proposition  of  the  New  Haven  theology  is  the  very 
error  which  is  ruining  all  those  who  reject  the  gospel ;  it 
is  that  which  keeps  them  ignorant  of  their  real  disease  and 
of  their  need  of  the  remedy  which  grace  has  provided.  The 
exhibition  of  divine  sovereignty,  however  just  and  faithful, 
can  never  show  the  sinner  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the 
law,  or  teach  him  that  all  his  affections  are  opposed  to  its  re- 
quisitions. The  sophistry  of  the  carnal  heart  always  evades 
and  always  will  evade  the  conclusion  that  its  passions  them- 
selves are  sinful.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  fully  and  ef- 
fectually convince  men  that  the  law  justly  condemns  their 
native  dispositions,  and  demands  affections  which  are  di- 
rectly opposed  to  those  which  they  have  always  cherished. 
This  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  divine  sovereignty 
seemed  to  take  the  place  of  repentance  of  sin  in  the  exhibi- 
tions of  gospel  truth.  Submission  to  God  was  the  one  great 
duty  pressed  upon  the  impenitent — comparatively  little  was 
said  of  the  nature,  extent  and  influence  of  true  godly  sorrow 
for  sin — the  impression  given  was  that  true  submission  com- 
prehended all  that  is  implied  by  the  term  repentance  to- 
wards God — it  was  believed  that  the  sinner  had  repented 
provided  there  existed  any  true  spiritual  feeling  in  his  mind  : 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  very  far  from  the  Scripture 
doctrine  respecting  repentance.  It  is  there  considered  not 
as  an  act,  but  a  course  of  action,  a  comparison  of  the  heart 
and  life  with  the  whole  preceptive  part  of  the  Bible,  and  a 

S onerous  filial  sorrow  in  view  of  all  transgressions.  But  if 
le  whole  of  repentance  be  not  implied  in  submission,  the 
whole  of  submission  is  implied  in  repentance.  He  who 
has  pressed  upon  the  sinner  his  obligation  to  obedience 
to  the  whole  law  of  God,  and  his  duty  to  repent  of  all  his 
transgressions,  has  pressed  upon  him  all  that  is  implied  in 
the  duty  of  submission  ;  the  law  of  God  and  not  his  decrees 
is  the  rule  of  duty,  and  it  comprehends  all  duty;  it  is  the 
sum  of  all  obligation.  He  who  has  learned  what  is  really 
implied  in  the  obligation  to  love  God  knows  that  he  is  bound 
to  love  him  for  his  moral  perfections— both  for  that  justice 
vhich  has  fixed  the  demands  of  the  law  he  has  broken,  and 
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that  which  has  fixed  the  penalty  to  which  he  stands  exposed. 
We  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  submission  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  God  became  so  prominent,  only  by  its  taking 
almost  the  whole  ground  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
doctrine  of  evangelical  repentance. 

But  what  gave  these  views  a  peculiarly  baneful  influence 
was,  that  submission  to  God  was  almost  exclusively  dwelt 
upon  as  necessary  to  acceptance  with  him,  while  an  appro- 
priating faith  in  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  passed 
over  in  comparative   silence.     No  systematic  efibrts  were 
made  to  destroy  the  sinner's  hopes  in  his  own  righteousness 
for  justification.     There  was  no  exhibition  of  the  law  with 
the  intent  to  show  him  that  his  own  righteousness  could 
never  constitute  a  claim  or  any  part  of  a  claim  to  accept- 
ance with  God :  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  alone  must 
be  the  sole  ground  of  acceptance.     We  are  confident  that 
the  disproportioned  importance  given  to  the  subject  of  sub- 
mission was  the  means  of  givine  a  very  subordinate  place 
to  faith  in  the  Redeemer's  righteousness  in  the  Christian 
scheme  ;  and  it  was,  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  presently 
point  out,  the  cause  why  this  grand  subject  was  taught  in  a 
purely  speculative  manner.     Barely  to  inform  the  sinner, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  even,  or  to  attempt  to  prove 
by  reasoning,  fhat  he  needs  to  be  pardoned  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  is  not  suflUcient.     It  will  after  ail   be  foolishness  to 
him.     It  will  not  lead  him  to  renounce  his  self-righteous 
hopes.     Is  must  be  the  great  object  of  the  preacher  to  set 
home  the  law,  both  as  to  the  precept  and  penalty,  upon  his 
conscience,  and  if  the  Holy  Spirit  give  eflScacy  to  this  preach- 
ing, the  sinner  will  renounce  these  hopes  forever  and  see  his 
need  of  a  Mediator ;  otherwise  he  will  continue  to  trust  in 
them,  notwithstanding  all  the  reasonings  of  man  and  the 
solemn  declarations  of  God.      But  the  law  alone  is  the 
means  of  conviction — and  this  constant  preaching  of  sub- 
mission was  little  different,  in  its  spirit,  from  neonomianism. 
Whenever  the  preacher  ceases  to  attack  the  self-righteous- 
ness of  the  sinner,  and  to  hold  up  Christ  as  the  only  object 
of  hope,  he  has  departed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 
To  preach  the  law  ever  so  faithfully  will  be  in  vain  if  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  partially  concealed.    The  law 
must  be  the  means,  and  not  the  end.     It  is  only  a  school- 
master to  bring  men  to  Christ.     If  preached  alone,  if  obliga- 
tion alone  is  insisted  on,  or  mainly  pressed,  it  is  preaching 
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the  law  and  not  the  gospel.  A  blessing  will  not  attend 
such  preaching.  The  law  is  wholly  inefficacious.  The  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit  are  granted  only  in  order  to  bring  men 
to  Christ,  and  to  build  them  up  in  him. 

2.  The  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  has  been 
obscured  by  superficial  exhibitions^of  the  extent  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  divine  law.  We  have  already  partially  unfolded 
our  views  on  this  subject. 

We  grant  that  no  men  ever  more  zealously  labored  to 
establish  the  spirituality  of  the  law  and  press  spiritual  du- 
ties upon  the  impenitent  than  the  New  England  divines. 
But  even  here  we  think  they  failed  in  being  understood,  by 
the  metaphysical  cast  which  they  imparted  to  their  instruc- 
tions. They  were  for  subjecting  all  gospel  precepts  to  a 
scientific  analysis;  decomposing  every  thing  till  they  ar- 
rived at  the  constituent  principles ;  subjecting  Christian 
morals  to  a  kind  of  chemical  process,  and  giving  a  new  and 
systematic  nomenclature.  This  the  vulgar  not  only  failed  to 
understand,  but  were  pretty  sure  to  misunderstand.  They 
did  not  present  a  full  and  well  arranged  system  of  Christian 
morals,  comprising  all  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  God,  to 
our  neighbor  and  ourselves,  and  unfolding  fully  the  spiritual 
motives  which  are  the  life  and  soul  of  these.  In  such  a 
system  the  nature,  the  occasions,  and  extent  of  these  duties, 
are  all  intelligible  to  .the  meanest  capacity.  But  when  all 
the  sins  and  crimes  which  can  be  conceived  are  resolved 
into  selfishness,  and  all  holiness  into  benevolence,  the  subject 
becomes  so  abstract  as  to  have  little  influence  on  the  hearer. 
When  the  preacher  enlarges  upon  the  heinousness  of  extor- 
tion, perjury,  or  Sabbath-breaking,  he  is  understood  ;  his 
hearers  enter  into  his  expositions  and  make  application  to 
themselves — but  when  he  confines  himself  to  the  criminality 
of  selfishness,  no  one  makes  application  or  really  appreciates 
a  discussion  so  abstract. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  the  successors  of  Dr.  Hopkins, 
that  they  have  been  zealous  asserters  of  moral  obligation  ; 
that  they  have  done  away  the  waiting  system  as  it  has  been 
called,  and  pressed  upon  the  impenitent  their  obligations  to 
faith  and  immediate  submission,  &c.  We  allow  that  they 
have  taught  the  obligations  to  certain  spiritual  duties  which, 
so  far  as  of  a  moral  nature,  are  comprised  in  the  law  of  Grod ; 
but  what  we  object,  is  that  they  have  stopped  here  and  not 
pressed  the  obligation  to  the  whole  law,  as  did  the  old  di- 
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vines;  that  they  have  established  a  species  of  neonomi- 
anism. 

And  even  as  far  as  they  have  taught  these  duties,  they 
have  not  rested  the  obligation  on  the  true  basis,  the  immuta«< 
ble  justice  of  the  demands  of  the  divine  law.  They  have 
condescended  to  debate  the  matter  with  the  sinner,  as  though 
it  were  a  disputable  point ;  they  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish the  position  that  the  sinner  has  all  the  ability  that  he 
needs,  as  though  the  possession  of  ability  constituted  the 
ground  of  obligation.  We  have  always  thought  such  an 
application  of  the  really  important  distinction  between  natural 
and  moral  ability  to  the  subject  of  moral  obligation  to  spiritual 
duty,  sophistical.  The  truth  is,  the  law  of  God  comprises 
nothing  but  moral  ability  ;  this  is  the  sum  of  its  demands. 

Who  would  think  of  a  metaphysical  argument  to  satisfy 
the  wretch  who  should  have  the  impudence  to  dispute  the 
criminality  of  murder  ?  Every  part  of  tKe  law,  to  its  high- 
est point  of  spirituality,  is  equally  binding,  and  it  is  only  the 
blindness  of  conscience,  and  not  mere  ignorance,  which 
causes  skepticism.  The  law  is  perfectly,  immutably,  and 
eternally  just  in  its  demands.  Notwithstanding  our  deprav- 
ity, our  dependence  on  divine  grace  for  aid,  we  are  bound 
to  perfect  obedience.  Else  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  So  far 
short  as  we  are  of  perfect  obedience,  so  far  we  are  utterly 
inexcusable  and  guilty.  Every  failure  has  incurred  the  pen- 
alty of  this  law.  For  every  failure  we  must  have  pardon 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  or  we  perish. 

We  know  that  there  have  been  those  who  have  been 
justly  chargeable  with  preaching  what  is  called  the  waiting 
system — but  we  believe  that  the  number  has  always  been 
comparatively  small.  The  old  divines  preached  not  only 
present  obligation  to  a  few  duties,  but  present  and  past  obli- 
gation to  perfect  obedience — not  only  that  the  law  is  now 
binding  on  the  sinner,  but  that  it  had  always  been — that 
consequently  he  needs  to  repent  and  seek  the  remission  of 
all  past  want  of  conformity  to  it  It  is  true  persons  experi- 
enced under  this  preaching  deep  convictions  of  sin  before  they 
were  renewed  and  justified,  but  these  men  did  not  preach 
the  obligation  of  conviction  of  sin,  but  only  the  obligations 
of  the  law.  They  did  not  however  expect  that  the  strongest 
exhibitions  of  the  sinner's  obligations  would  ever  persuade 
him  of  them,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  impressed  them  on  him 
by  disabusing  his  conscience.    They  preached  obligatiooy 
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not  expecting  to  produce  conviction  of  it  by  any  reasonings 
or  persuasions  of  their  own,  much  less  a  compliance  with  it. 
They  had  been  taught,  however,  by  long  observation,  that 
God  generally  not  only  shows  the  sinner  his  disease,  but 
also  his  utter  inability  to  recover  himself,  before  he  under- 
takes his  cure,  that  he  may  for  ever  ascribe  the  glory  to 
whom  it  is  due  ;  that  he  shows  him  his  obligations  and  leaves 
him  a  prey  to  a  heart  which  violates  them,  till  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  carnal  mind  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
and  is  ready  to  cry  out,  O  wretched  man,  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  !  We  believe  that  those 
men  who  found  out  that  obligation  should  be  preached, 
notwithstanding  the  sinner's  depravity  and  dependence, 
should  have  pursued  their  discoveries  and  preached  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  whole  law,  with  the  same  ardor  as  they  did 
that  of  faith  and  submission.  This,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
would  have  shown  the  sinner  for  what  he  expected  pardon 
through  a  Saviour  by  faith — it  would  have  shown  the  true 
extent  of  his  wants — but  to  confine  obligation  to  certain 
spiritual  duties,  remedial  in  their  object,  was  to  give  the  sin- 
ner the  most  partial  view  of  his  wretchedness,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer. 

But  if  the  preceptive  part  of  the  law  was  not  fully  in- 
sisted on,  the  penal  part  was  almost  wholly  overlooked  in 
addresses  to  the  impenitent.  It  was  urged  that  such  exhi- 
bitions had  a  tendency  only  to  excite  the  selfish  fears  of  the 
impenitent,  and  none  to  produce  spiritual  aflfections.  The 
law  of  God,  so  far  as  it  reaches  the  conscience,  will  produce 
an  unshaken  conviction  of  the  justice,  both  of  its  demands 
and  its  penalty.  A  sense  of  the  justice  of  7^5  demands  will 
produce  a  consciousness  of  inherent  depravity  and  the  need 
of  grace  to  remove  it — but  more  especially  a  knowledge  of 
the  extent  of  our  need  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  for 
acceptance — while  a  sense  of  the  justice  of  tYsjoenafty  most 
efilectually  shows  the  sinner  the  necessity  for  a  Mediator  to 
reconcile  him  to  God.  Till  the  law  of  God  reaches  the 
conscience  of  the  sinner  so  as  to  convict  him  of  the  justice 
of  its  penalty — however  orthodox  in  speculation,  however 
firm  he  may  profess  to  believe  in  justification  by  faith — he 
really  trusts  in  God's  justice  for  acceptance  in  some  form  or 
other ;  he  has  such  inadequate  views  of  the  deserts  of  his 
sins,  that  he  really  thinks  it  would  not  cost  much  to  the  di- 
vine mercy  to  cancel  them,  and  that  it  would  be  hard,  after 
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all  he  has  done,  if  God  should  at  last  cast  him  off.  Every 
unconvicted  sinner  does  really  think  that  the  sentence  of 
the  law  is  cruel,  and  nothing  but  the  enlightening  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  will  ever  satisfy  him  as  to  its  justice. 
Till  a  person  is  thus  acquainted  with  the  justice  of  the  pen- 
alty of  the  law  and  the  true  extent  of  his  deserts,  he  will 
most  certainly  trust  in  the  lightness  of  his  own  guilt,  in  the 
value  of  his  doings;  he  will  expect  his  salvation  chiefly  from 
the  justice  of  God — it  is  naturally  impossible,  then,  that  he 
sheuld  receive  it  as  it  is  offered,  a  free  gift.  The  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  can  be  received  by  him  only  who  has  re- 
nounced all  dependence  on  his  own.  Now  that  impression 
of  the  justice  of  the  penal  part  of  the  law  only,  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  grants,  where  the  law  is  preached  as  a  means 
of  Icciding  the  sinner  to  Christ ;  that  impression  alone,  will 
destroy  all  dependence  on  one's  own  righteousness.  Let 
but  the  law  thus  affect  the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  he 
then  believes,  he  feels  that  he  is  under  its  penalty;  he  feels 
that  the  penalty  expresses  but  his  own  deserts  ;  he  dreads 
God's  anger,  sees  that  he  can  never  avert  it,  that  it  is  infi- 
nite and  endless  ;  he  cannot  imagine  that  any  thing  can  have 
eflBcacy  to  remove  it ;  he  knows  that  he  himself  merits  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  that  he  who  merits  these  can  never 
merit  any  thing  else ;  all  his  hopes  on  the  score  of  merit 
are  for  ever  cut  off.  The  person  thus  convicted,  feels  that 
the  curse  of  the  law  only  represents  the  extent  of  the  wrath 
of  God  as  to  degree  and  duration.  There  is  in  an  awaken- 
ed conscience  an  instinctive  awful  dread  of  God  and  pun- 
ishment. In  fact  the  penalty  and  precept  of  the  law  are  ob- 
scurely written  there. 

We  think  that  failure  to  press  the  justice  of  the  law,  to 
as  the  whole  extent  of  its  demands  and  its  penalty,  has  pro- 
duced in  the  church  very  obscure  and  inadequate  views  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

3.  But  bold  and  rash  philosophical  speculations  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  atonement  have  done  still  more.  These  spec- 
ulations undoubtedly  owed  their  first  rise  to  the  metaphysi- 
cal reasonings  of  some  who  taught  a  limited  atonement,  but 
had  encumbered  the  doctrine  with  conclusions  which  had  no 
real  connexion  with  it,  and  made  it  very  difficult  to  present 
the  ofiers  of  salvation  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  gospel. 
But  these  corruptions  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  were  met,  not  by  the  decisions 
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of  the  word  of  God  alone,  or  principally,  but  by  argu- 
ments which  had  the  same  source  as  the  errors  which  they 
opposed.  After  the  days  of  the  younger  Edwards  divines  in 
New- England  speculated  with  sufficient  boldness  on  such 
subjects  as  these,  What  is  an  atonement  7  what  gives  it  its 
value  7  how  it  removes  guilt  7  how  it  procures  eternal  life  T 
— as  though  there  were  nothing  beyond  human  powers  in 
what  is  confessedly  the  great  mystery  of  godliness.  We 
always  thought  that  they  advanced  principles  which,  carried 
to  their  true  consequences,  were  subversive  of  the  atone- 
ment itself  which  they  professed  to  vindicate.  It  is  always 
at  our  own  peril  and  that  of  others,  when  we  attempt  to 
find  any  light  on  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  beyond  what 
God  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  in  his  word. 

It  was  not  long  before  Dr.  M urdock  advanced  a  system 
which  he  professed  to  draw  from  principles  which  had  long 
been  admitted  by  New-England  divines.  Many  professed 
to  consider  it  identically  the  same,  or  only  a  fuller  and  more 
free  developement  of  it.  This  system  consisted  in  a  posi- 
tive denial  of  the  proper  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ — 
and  taught  that  the  atonement  was  nothing  more  than  a 
scenic  exhibition  of  God's  displeasure  of  sin,  designed  not 
to  reconcile  God,  but  purely  for  the  instruction  of  intelligent 
beings  throughout  the  universe.  Just  at  the  point  of  time 
when  this  bold  philosophical  speculation,  had  ootained  a  gen- 
eral currency,  relagianism  made  its  appearance  in  New- 
England.  Since  that,  we  have  heard  more  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  in  preaching  the  cross  of  Christ,  than  on  any 
other  occasion.  It  is  no  longer  foolishness,  but,  in  the  hands 
of  a  young  stripling  who  has  got  the  new  system,  some- 
thing which  he  can  make  perfectly  intelligible  and  palata- 
ble to  the  carnal  mind.  We  no  longer  hear  the  preacher 
•endeavoring  to  convince  the  sinner  that  pardon  is  possible  ; 
he  teaches  merely  that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  necessary  as 
a  matter  of  expediency ;  he  does  not  labor  to  show  that  God, 
for  Christ's  sake,  is  ready  to  be  reconciled — he  wishes  to 
make  his  audience  comprehend  that  punishment  is  necessary 
in  a  moral  system ;  that  it  is  a  truly  benevolent  institution, 
established  to  keep  those  who  remain  steadfast,  true  to  their 
allegiance. 

These  men  assume  that  man  is  able  to  comprehend 
both  the  necessity  and  the  nature  of  the  atonement.  Assum* 
ing  this  principle,  they  have  determined  that  the  only  neces- 
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sity  for  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  to  keep  the  rest  of  the 
universe  in  subjection,  by  making  a  suitable  impression  by 
means  of  the  threatening,  or  the  execution  of  the  punish- 
ment. This  being  the  case,  it  constitutes  the  whole  necessi- 
ty for  the  atonement,  .where  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  laid 
aside,  and  fully  explains  to  us  the  nature  of  this  atonement 
It  must  be  such  an  emblematic  representation  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure agi  nst  sin  as  would  make  full  as  strong  an  im- 
pression upon  the  universe  as  the  execution  of  the  penalty. 

Here  is  a  formal  statement  of  the  doctricie  that  sin  has  no 
inherent  criminality  or  desert  of  punishment,  and  it  is  made 
the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  God  has  not 
annexed  a  penalty  to  the  transgression  of  his  law,  and  will 
not  execute  it  because  such  transgression  really  merits  pun- 
ishment, but  simply  to  make  an  impression  on  other  account- 
abl0  beings.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  expediency,  for  the 
ffood  of  others,  and  not  on  account  of  the  desert  of  the  crim- 
ual ;  and  the  lost  soul,  in  his  future  misery,  may  have  the 
reflection  that  he  is  only  a  martyr  for  the  good  of  others  ; 
an  emblem  set  up  by  the  Creator  to  make  the  same  impres- 
sion on  the  universe,  which  is  accomplished  by  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  We  regard  this  as  a  system  of  pure  ration- 
alism. All  its  principles  are  drawn  from  reason,  and  no  one 
ever  attempted  to  find  authority  for  it  in  the  New- Testa- 
ment till  this  book  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  eighteen 
centuries — a  pretty  sure  proof  that  it  cannot  be  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  Grospel. 

But  it  is  a  doctrine  just  calculated  to  harden  the  sinner 
and  obliterate  within  him  all  just  sense  of  his  true  deserts. 
It  denies  that  God  is  angry  with  him  and  will  punish  him  oq 
account  of  his  deserts — or  that  sin  has  any  real  ill-desert — 
no,  it  is  only  the  policy  of  a  statesman  who  wishes  to  make 
a  useful  impression  on  the  community  in  favor  of  good 
order  and  submission  to  the  laws ;  and  who  therefore  is 
obliged,  for  their  good,  always  to  make  an  example  of  trans^ 
gressors,  or  what  will  at  least  make  an  equal  impression. 

The  sinner  is  taught  to  look  on  his  sins,  not  as  having  any 
desert  of  punishment— he  looks  on  God  not  as  an  incensed 
judge  ;  punishment  is  no  evidence  at  all  of  God's  displeasure 
wi£  the  sinner,  or  wrath  towards  him,  but  only  a  proof  of 
his  benevolence  towards  those  who  remain  steadfast.  We 
believe  that  this  philosophical  theory  of  the  atonement  hUa 
tended  only  to  harden  and  ruin  sinners.    It  takes  from  theok 
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those  views  of  the  desert  of  sin  which  alone  can  remove  the 
sinner's  trust  in  his  own  righteousness,  and  lead  him  to  em- 
brace a  Saviour.  We  believe  that  it  has  had  a  baneful  in- 
fluence on  the  Church.  Some  of  the  principles  of  this 
scheme  have  been  received  by  those  who  would  shrink  from 
it  as  a  whole,  and  just  so  far  as  they  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  just  so  far 
they  have  obscured  it.  But  the  scheme  itself  is  a  denial 
that  Christ  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin ;  a  denial 
that  God  was  even  ofiended — the  atonement  is  wholly  an 
expedient  to  make  an  impression  ;  all  the  types  and  em- 
blems have  shadowed  fortn  that  which  proved  as  really  a 
mere  shadow  and  emblem,  as  they  were.  For  the  sacrifi- 
ces were  as  truly  calculated  to  make  an  impression  of  God's 
displeasure  at  sin,  as  what  is  now  called  the  atonement. 
We  think  all  the  metaphysical  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
the  atonement  has  been  directly  calculated  to  obscure  the 
doctrine — to  blind  the  sinner  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  atone- 
ment, or  give  him  erroneous  views  of  that  which  is  the  only 
foundation  of  our  hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  our  final 
blessedness. 


Art.  IV. — The  Wine  Question. 

Bt  Nath'l  Hewit,  Pastor  of  the  Bridgeport  Congregational  Church,  Ct. 
Late  General  Agent  of  the  American  Temperance  Society. 


Bridgeport,  Ct.,  April  22(f,  1839. 

Mr.  Editor, 

Dear  Sir :  The  following  Address  was  written  by  me 
as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  a  Temperance 
Convention  held  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  September  1830.  Of 
the  Resolutions  adopted  by  that  Convention,  the  following 
only  are  selected  as  having  relation  to  the  address  itself,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  suppressed : 

3.  Resolved,  That  while  the  Convention  review,  with 
gratitude  and  rejoicing,  the  progress  of  the  cause  under  the 
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pledge  on  which  our  Societies  were  originally  established, 
vet,  in  their  view,  that  pledge  is  not  adapted  to  carry  out  the 
reformation,  inasmuch  as  it  only  recommends  and  requires 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks,  in  one  form,  while  other 
intoxicating  drinks,  calculated  to  cause  and  perpetuate 
intemperate  habits,  are  unnoticed,  and  apparently  counte- 
nanced ; — therefore,  this  Convention  recommend  the  adop- 
tion, by  the  State,  and  all  local  Societies,  of  the  principle  of 
entire  abstinence  from  the  use»  as  a  beverage,  of  all  drinks 
that  can  intoxicate. 

13.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Society  be  recjuested  to  take  meas* 
ures  to  have  said  address  extensively  circulated.  [Rev.  Dr. 
Hewit,  Hon.  R.  M.  Sherman  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lindsley,  were 
appointed  as  this  committee.  Mr.  Sherman  having  declin- 
ed, on  account  of  pressing  engagements,  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon 
was  substituted  in  his  place.] 

17.  Resolved,  That  the  proceeding  of  this  Convention, 
with  the  Address  to  be  prepared  by  the  committee  appoint- 
ed for  this  purpose,  be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

My  address  was  submitted  to  my  colleagues,  and  with 
slight  alterations  it  was  approved  and  adopted  by  them,  and 
transmitted  to  John  T.  Norton,  Esq.,  ot  Farmington»  the 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Temper- 
ance Society.  Some  days  afterward  I  received  from  that 
gentleman  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

Farmington,  Oct.  25,  1836. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  The  address  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  prepared  by  you  under  the  resolution  of  the  late  Tem- 
perance Convention  has  been  received  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Temperance  Society ;  and  on  read- 
ing it,  whilst  they  are  interested  in  the  train  of  argument  and 
in  the  views  presented,  and  agree  fully  in  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  yet  they  feel  some  embarrassment  in 
relation  to  publishing  it  entire,  and  they  have  concluded 
therefore  to  go  frankly  to  yourself  and  state  their  difficulties. 

No  Temperance  convention  has  been  held  in  the  United 
States  so  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  harmony  as  the  one 
lately  held  at  Hartford ;  and  the  resolutions  and  proceedings 
which  the  committee  intend  to  publish  and  circulate  as  soon 
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as  the  address  is  ready,  are  such  as  the  GonreiitioD  ap- 
proved, with  almost  entire  unanimity,  and  they  are  such  as 
will,  they  believe,  unite  all  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  action, 
although  they  may  not  all  arrive  at  their  conclusions  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way. 

Your  address  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  see  pub- 
lished entire  with  your  name  to  it ;  as  they  believe  it  would 
influence  a  large  number  of  the  good  friends  of  the  cause  to 
more  decided  action.  But  it  seems  to  them  that  an  address 
from  the  Conventionf  to  the  people  of  the  State,  should  con- 
form entirely  with  the  resolutions  and  spirit  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  be  adapted  to  general  circulation  amongst  all  classes 
and  denominations  of  people. 

The  committee  fear  that  some  parts  of  your  address  will 
be  considered  as  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  as  ezpressinff  your  particular  views  and  the 
views  of  a  part  only  of  the  members  of  that  body*    The 

2uestion  they  have  asked  themselves  has  been.  Would  the 
!onvention  have  approved  of  the  address  entire?  They 
are  compelled  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  it  would  not.  They 
may  be  mistaken,  but  such  being  their  opinion,  they  can  do 
BO  other  than  submit  the  matter  again  to  you,  and  ask  you  to 
take  it  into  consideration  and  favor  them  with  your  views  on 
the  subject. 

So  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Convention,  that  the 
committee  feel  very  desirous  that  as  little  additional  delay 
shall  take  place  as  possible,  and  they  take  the  liberty  there- 
fore to  ask  if  they  may  use  the  address,  omitting  some  points 
and  expressions  upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  sound  friends  of  the  cause  ?  They  propose  this,, 
only  in  the  event  that  your  time  will  not  permit  you  to  do 
it  yourself,  in  case  you  consent  to  do  it  at  al4.  The  altera- 
tions of  course  to  be  submitted  to  you  before  publication. 

The  Committee  would  state  explicitly  (lest  you  should 
fear  their  ultraism)  that  they  have  never  been  on  the  *'  sin 
per  se"  ground,  and  they  deprecate  all  and  every  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  Temperance  Societies  with  the  question 
of  the  use  oi  wine  at  the  communion.  There  were  individ- 
uals in  the  Convention,  however,  who  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tions, who  think  it  a  sin  to  use  alcoholic  drinks  as  a  bever- 
age under  any  circumstances,  and  there  were  those  who 
think  that  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  should  be  used 
at  the  communion.    These  questions,  and  the  relative  grade 
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<»f  intoxicating  drinks  on  the  great  scale  of  drunkenness  were 
purposely  kept  out  of  view  in  the  resolutions,  as  questions 
that  the  Convention  could  not  settle,  and  with  which  they 
should  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  committe  propose  to  publish  a  sketch  of  the  remarks 
of  the  principal  speakers  on  the  1st  and  3d  resolutions,  and 
also  the  remarks  of  yourself,  Mr.  Bacon,  and  Professor  Good- 
rich on  the  resolution  offered  by  the  latter  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  Will  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  furnish  a  sketch 
of  your  remarks? 

The  committee  make  this  communication  with  feelings  of 
the  utmost  respect,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  as  far  as  possible 
to  be  governed  by  your  views  and  to  profit  by  your  wisdom 
and  experience. 

By  order  of  the  committee, 

John  T.  Norton,  Chairman. 

In  my  reply  to  the  above  letter,  I  refused  to  admit  of  any 
alteration  in  the  text  of  the  address,  but  granted  the  com- 
mittee my  consent  to  their  prefixing  or  annexing  to  it  what 
they  pleased  in  their  own  names.  After  two  months  delay, 
I  received  the  following  ultimate  decision  of  that  committee. 

Farmington^  Dec.  26<A,  1886. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  intended  before  this  to  have  sent  you 
the  enclosed  manuscript,  but  I  have  been  much  absent  my- 
self, and  it  has  been  difilcult  to  get  the  views  of  the  gentle- 
men  with  whom  I  am  associated  on  the  State  Temperance 
committee  in  relation  to  its  publication,  owing  to  their  resid- 
ing at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

The  committe  still  think  it  does  not  express  the  views 
of  the  Convention,  and  as  no  means  were  provided  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  publication,  the  committee  do  not  feel  bound 
to  publish  it,  as  they  do  not  feel  disposed  to  pay  the  expense 
themselves,  nor  could  they  under  such  circumstances  solicit 
means  from  others.  The  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
will  also  go  unpublished,  unless  the  committee  should  by 
and  by  issue  a  pamphlet  containing  some  statistical  infor- 
mation which  they  are  collecting,  when  they  might  publish 
the  resolutions  adopted,  and  such  of  the  speeches  delivered 
at  the  Convention  as  they  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
I  remain,  with  sincere  respect  and  affection. 

Your  friend  and  ob't  serv't 
Rev.  Dr.  Hkwit.  John  T.  Norton. 
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I  forbear  all  comment  on  these  extraordinary  proceed- 
ings. They  speak  for  themselves.  I  should  not,  in  this 
public  manner,  advert  to  them,  or  attempt  to  publish  what 
that  respectable  committee  deemed  it  their  duty  to  suppress, 
in  violation  of  all  the  usages  of  the  civilized  world,  were  it 
not  that  1  am  represented  by  various  persons  as  an  apostate 
from  my  principles,  and  an  enemy  of  that  great  and  good 
work,  which  I  formerly  labored  to  promote.  I  give  you 
that  address  without  alteration.  It  contains  my  present 
views,  and  my  practice  is  conformable  to  them. 

Yours  truly, 

N.  Hbwit. 

ADDRESS, 

To  the  Friends  of  Temperance  in  ConnectimL 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
we  would  respectfully  urge  on  you  a  renewed  and  vigorous 
support  of  the  great  and  good  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
The  Temperance  reform  has  lost  its  novelty  without  losing 
any  thing  of  its  importance.  After  all  that  has  been  done, 
which  is  indeed  prodigious,  intemperance  in  every  form  of 
it  remains  amongst  us,  and  new  victims  are  daily  slaughtered 
at  its  altars.  We  have,  moreover,  reason  to  fear,  that  in 
some  places  there  is  of  late  an  increased  consumption  of 
spirituous  liquors  ;  that  in  such.places  they  are  both  sold  and 
drank  more  openly  than  at  any  time  since  Temperance  Soci- 
eties were  introduced  amongst  us.  This  deplorable  relapse 
is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  to  local 
cauaaa ;  and  we  should  regard  them  as  temporary  and  easily 
obviated,  if  there  were  not  also  generally  in  our  State  a  man- 
ifest decline  in  zeal  and  activity  in  many  of  tl'ie  members  of 
our  Society,  and  a  growing  indifference  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  the  people  at  large.  To  revive  our  decaying  zeal, 
and  to  awaken  again  universal  attention  to  this  momen- 
tous obiect,  the  late  Convention  was  called.  The  eflfect  of 
its  deliberations  on  ourselves,  is  in  a  high  degree  propitious. 
Confidence  is  restored  and  prejudices  are  removed.  With 
united  views  and  resolutions,  we  purpose  to  renew  our  joint 
labors,  and  advance  together  as  one.  Should  the  sentiments 
which  prevailed  in  the  Convention  pervade  and  control  all 
the  Societies  of  our  State,  we  shall  confidently  anticipate, 
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under  the  Divine  blessing,  a  general  revival  of  the  Temper- 
ance cause  on  solid  and  enduring  principles. 

The  main  design  of  this  Address,  is  briefly  to  state  vi^hat 
were  the  opinions  of  the  Convention  on  the  chief  causes  of 
the  present  unpromising  state  of  the  Temperance  reform, 
and  the  means  of  remedying  the  evil. 

Before  vtre  proceed  to  do  this,  it  should  be  premised,  that 
this  benevolent  enterprise  shares  in  common  with  the  other 
charitable  and  religious  interests  of  our  country,  in  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  the  selfish  and  v^orldly  spirit  which  rages  with 
extraordinary  virulence  throughout  the  land,  and  we  may 
add,  throughout  the  Christian  world.  If  all  other  institutions 
of  charily  and  piety  were  in  a  healthful  and  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  the  Temperance  Society  alone  was  falline  to 
decay, ^e  might  well  suspect  that  it  was  not  worthy  to  live. 
But  we  may  derive  consolation  and  hope  from  the  reflec- 
tion, that  as  our  cause  is  depressed  alike  with  the  ordi- 
nances of  (rod  and  the  word  of  his  grace,  it  shall  revive 
again  when  '*  he  shall  appear  in  his  glory,  and  build  up 
Zion.''  This  consideration  ought  to  restrain  us  from  imput- 
ing all  the  embarrassments  under  which  the  Temperance 
cause  now  labors  to  any  thing  peculiar  to  itself  If  every 
person  and  thing  appertaining  to  our  c^reat  and  good  insiitu* 
tion  were  faultless,  it  does  not  follow  mat  it  forthwith  would 
flourish  and  prevail :  for  the  "  word  of  God  is  perfect,"  yet 
it  has  not  ^  free  course,"  nor  is  it  *'  glorified"  in  the  conver- 
sion  of  all  men.  We  say  these  things,  not  to  preclude  an 
unsparing  scrutiny  into  the  faults  of  temperance  men  and 
measures,  but  to  the  end  that  we  may  proceed  therein  cau- 
tiously, and  avoid  the  groundless  inference,  that  becaue  the 
temperance  work  is  in  a  measure  at  a  stand,  and  there  is  ''a 
strike"  among  some  of  the  "  hands,"  it  must  of  necessity 
arise  from  defects  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  or  be  laid 
exclusively  at  the  door  of  any  portion  of  its  friends. 

We  ought,  moreover,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  temper- 
ance system  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors  which  has  at  ^nj 
time  heretolbre  obtained  among  other  nations,  it  is  in  vari- 
ous important  respects  totally  unlike  the  temperance  reform 
of  our  own.  The  ancient  oriental  philosophy  tauffht  the 
monstrous  dogma,  that  the  matter  of  which  nian's  body  is 
composed  is  substantial  wickedness,  and  it  proscribed  all 
inebriating  drinks  as  well  as  generous  meats,  because  they 
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nourished  and  excited  a  man  of  sin.    Infected  and  corrupted 
by  this  philosophy  many  Christian  sects  in  the  early  ages 
practised  ail  manner  of  bodily  mortifications,  hoping  to  kill 
the  vices  of  the  soul  by  the  emaciation  of  the  body.     Ma*> 
hornet  interdicted  wine  to  his  disciples,  with  the  crafty  design 
of  erecting  an  insurmountable  *'  wall  of  partition"  between 
them  and  all  Christians,  and  of  deposing  Christ  from  his 
supremacy  by  abolishing  the  visible  symbol  of  his  authority 
in  that  ^  cup  of  the  New  Testament  in  his  blood/'    That  wily 
impostor  discovered  the  infallible  connection  between  the  be- 
lief that  wine  is  in  all  cases  pernicious  to  men,  and  the  conse^ 
quent  abhorrence  of  the  Christian  religion.      The  ancient 
schools  of  the  athletsB  subjected  their  disciples  to  rigid  abste* 
miousness,  that  they  might  emulate  the  brutes  in  their  phys- 
ical powers:  to  run  as  the  horse,  and  to  fight  as  the  bear  and 
the  dog.    For  temporary  or  sinister  ends,  all  manner  of  per- 
sons have  voluntarily  undergone  privations  both  of  flesh  and 
wine ;  for  it  is  nothing  new  or  strange  for  men  to  feed  some 
one  master  appetite  or  passion  on  the  sacrifice  of  others.    But, 
we  trust,  our  own  temperance  system  has  a  higher  origin,  a 
purer  character,  and  a  belter  end  than  any  or  these.     It  is 
not  the  oflfspring  .of  a  false  philosophy,  or   a  spurious  reli- 
gion.    Its  life  and  vigor  depend  not  on  the  corrupt  passions 
or  perverted  opinions  of  sects  and  parties.     It  is  not  a  tool 
or  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  crafty  and  ambitious.     In  its 
legitimate  character  it  is  most  simple  and  pure.     Without 
an  interpreter  it  can  be  read  and  understood  of  all  men.    It 
needs  not  the  subtleties  of  the  schools  for  its  exposition  and 
defence.     It  asks  not  the  patronage  of  a  party,  nor  is  it 
dependent  on  the  learned  and  the  great.     In  a  word,  it  is  a 
grace  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  brought  forth  from  its  long 
seclusion  in  the  kingdom  of  wisdom  and  mercy,  and  embod- 
ied in  a  social  form,  and  made  visible  and  accessible  to  all. 
Mankind  wanted  no  prophet  to  reveal  to  them  the  evils  of 
intemperate  drinking.     Every  family  almost,  had  a  domestic 
altar  to  this  obscene  and   bloody  demon.    The  father  or  the 
son  was  the  prophet  and  the  priest  and  victim.     It  was  a 
reformer  and  redeemer  which  was  needed,  who  should  enter 
in  and  abide  with  every  household,  that  he  might  be  ever  at 
hand  to  help  in  the  time  of  need.    The  temperance  plan  is 
that  deliverer.    By  bitter  experience  the  people  had  learned 
the  mischiefs  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  few 
had  been  taught  by  experience  the  safety  and  blessings  of 
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entire  abstinence  from  distilled  spirits.  The  few  brought 
forth  their  experience  for  the  instruction  and  reformation  of 
the  many  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  expedition  and  efficiency  em« 
bodied  their  wisdom  and  example  in  the  forms  of  a  social 
compact,  and  put  on  the  livery  of  a  new  and  distinct  commu- 
nity. The  temperance  system  therefore  is  a  plain,  simple, 
common  sense,  matter-of  tact  affair,  remote  from  all  mystery 
and  complexity  :  an  every  day  ?iomeqfun  concern.  It  was 
fondly  hoped  by  its  first  promoters,  that  it  would  be  let  alone 
by  all  curious  and  meddlesome  persons  ;  and  be  allowed  to 
spread  over  the  land  like  air,  and  water,  and  sunshine,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  body  and  every  body,  without  being  altered 
and  fixed,  now  to  this  one's  notions,  and  now  to  that  one's : 
that  it  would  escape  the  toils  of  party-spirit,  and  never  be* 
come  a  subject  for  wits  and  philosophers  to  write  and  dis- 
pute about.  But  these  perils  have  beset  the  temperance 
reform  early  in  its  career  ;  and  we  have  new  evidence  of 
the  humiliating  truth,  that  the  gifts  of  God,  either  in  nature, 
providence,  or  grace,  cannot  Ite  put  into  the  hands  of  men 
without  being  defiled  by  their  sooty  fingers ;  for  the  hands 
of  the  best  of  men  are  not  spotless.  In  short,  the  temper- 
ance reform  is  in  the  hands  of  depraved  and  erring  men ; 
who  are  obliged  to  do  their  work  over  and  over  again,  before 
they  can  make  it  right ;  and  in  this  recent  combination  of 
multitudes  of  all  descriptions  of  mankind,  the  wonder  is, 
that  they  have  gone  on  together  so  long  and  so  well,  and 
not  that  they  have,  in  some  measure,  fallen  out  by  the  way. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  debates  and  divisions  among 
the  friends  of  temperance,  proceed  chiefly  from  conflicting 
opinions  about  the  propriety  of  putting  fermented  liquors  on 
a  level  with  distilled  spirits,  and  of  subjecting  them  to  the 
same  absolute  proscription.  We  intend  not  a  ret iew  of  this 
controversy,  or,  in  our  representative  capacity  as  a  dele- 
gated Convention,  do  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  siding 
with  either  party  on  this  question.  We  shall  advert  to  so 
much  of  this  excitable  subject,  as  is  necessary  to  produce,  if 
it  be  possible,  mutual  forbearance  on  the  part  of  all  the 
upright  and  judicious  friends  of  the  common  cause.  And 
here  it  may  be  of  use  to  recur  to  an  ancient  contreversy,  in 
some  repects  analogous  to  this.  In  the  apostolic  age  of  the 
Christian  church,  oissension  arose  amongst  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  converts  about  ^^  meats  and  drinks."  Respecting 
these  contentions,  the  inspired  apostle  enjoined  on  all  parties 
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to  **  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  the 
things  whereby  one  may  edify  anolher.**  The  mode  of  con- 
ciliation which  he  proposed  we  find  in  Rom.  ziv.  1.-3 :  *'  Him 
that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  dis- 
piUaiions.  For  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things: 
another  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs.  Let  not  him  that  eateth» 
despise  him  that  eatetli  not ;  and  let  not  him  that  eateth  not, 
judge  him  that  eateth :  for  God  hath  received  him."  The 
Gentile  believer  regarded  the  scruples  of  his  Jewish  brother 
with  contempt,  and  "  despised"  him  for  his  ignorance  and 
stupidity  in  supposing  that  ^any  thing  was  unclean  of  itself." 
The  Jewish  convert,  on  the  other  hand,  abhorred  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  Grentile  brother,  and  *' judged"  him  as  guilty 
of  sin  in  eating  that  which  was  "  unclean."  The  apostle 
adjusts  the  controversy  by  denominating  it  a  *' doubtful  dis- 
putation." Both  parties  were  prohibited  from  pronouncing 
an  absolute  judgment  in  the  case,  and  each  left  to  the  free 
exercise  of  his  private  judgment,  subject  to  the  law  of 
**  walking  charitably"  with  differing  brethren.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  may  say  of  the  question,  whether  fermented  liquors 
are  of  the  same  species  as  distilled  spirits,  that  it  is  one  of 
'*  doubtful  disputation."  The  learned  in  these  matters — 
the  **  doctors  of  the  law" — contend  about  it,  and  are  like  to, 
for  ought  we  can  see,  without  end.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an 
intricate  and  puzzling  question  for  the  multitude  of  mankind, 
whose  wqlfare,  be  U  remembered^  gives  to  the  temperance 
society  aU  its  importance^  The  knowledge  of  men  in  gen- 
eral is  acquired  mainly  by  observation  and  experience,  and 
not  from  books  and  the  laboratories  of  philosophers.  Com- 
mon experience  manifests  several  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  produce  of  a  cider-mill  and  the  produce  of  a  cider- 
still.  Dissolute  men  are  witnesses  to  a  material  diversity 
between  cider  and  cider-brandy ;  for  as  intemperate  drink- 
ers advance  downward  in  excessive  drinking,  they  pass  on- 
ward from  simple  cider  to  cider-brandy,  and  never  from 
cider-brandy  backward  to  mere  cider  when  both  are  equally 
at  their  option.  Sober  men,  (whose  sobriety  is  a  virtue  of 
the  mind  and  not  a  physical  habit  of  the  body,)  who  use  but 
never  alRise  simple  and  pure  cider,  and  other  fermented 
liquors  in  an  unaaulterated  state,  feel  no  desire  for  the  fiery 
and  acid  spirits  of  the  still ;  but  the  distempered  and  raging 
lust  of  the  drunkard  cannot  be  quieted  by  the  mild  stimulus 
of  simple  cider  or  pure  wine,  but  ravenously  demands  the 
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hot  and  high  pressure  powers  of  the  spirits  of  cider  or  of 
wine.  The  common  terms  used  to  designate  these  articl^s^ 
indicate  a  real  or  apparent  difference  between  them.  Wine, 
and  the  spirits  of  wine,  to  the  common  sort  of  people,  mean 
very  difierent  things.  Chemical  analysis,  it  is  true,  discloses 
the  fact  that  the  active  and  characteristic  property  of  these 
liquids  belongs  to  an  element  common  to  both.  In  like  man- 
ner the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  reveals  the  astonishing  fact 
that  the  diamond  and  charcoal  are  essentially  the  same ;  yet 
common  observation  and  the  usages  of  mankind  make  no 
small  difierence  between  diamonds  and  charcoal.  These 
observations  show  us  conclusively,  that  for  the  moral  and 
practical  uses  of  the  body  of  mankind,  it  will  never  do  for 
the  Temperance  Society  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  not  a  material  difference  between  fermented  liquids 
and  distilled  spirits*  The  moral  duties  of  men  can  never 
rest  secure  on  doubtful  principles.  The  most  speedy  and 
effectual  method  of  corrupting  the  moral  character  of  man, 
is  to  impose  on  his  conscience  obligations  of  doubtful  author- 
ity. Hence  all  extravagance  both  in  religion  and  morals  is 
uniformly  succeeded  by  profanenesss  and  profligacy. 

It  remains  that  we  briefly  advert  to  another  most  mo- 
mentous relation  of  the  question  under  consideration.  How 
much  soever  the  advocates  of  an  indiscriminate  proscription 
of  all  fermented  liquors  may  deprecate  any  interference  on 
their  part  with  the  iaith  and  worship  oi  the  church  of 
Christ,  it  is  found,  in  fact,  impossible  to  prevent  it.  Just  as 
soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  statements  concerning  wine 
were  obtaining  credit  among^the  friends  of  temperance  soci- 
eties, which  bore  directly  on  the  Lord's  Supper  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  into  question  the  propriety  of  using  wine 
in  its  observance,  great  numbers  of  professing  Christians, 
with  the  great  body  of  gospel  ministers,  took  the  alarm,  as 
well  they  might  For  whatever  a  few  may  think  of  it,  it  is 
most  evident  to  every  sober-minded  and  well-informed  man, 
whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  church  or  not,  that  the  agi- 
tation of  that  question  in  the  church  would  be  followed  by 
the  most  pestilent  consequences.  Subjects  of  far  less  moment 
than  this,  have  gendered  bitter  and  lasting  strifll,  and  split 
the  church  into  factions  and  separations.  Besides,  what 
conscientious  professor  of  religion  can  fail  of  discovering 
the  painful  and  perilous  state  which  every  humble  and  devout 
disciple  of  Christ  must  be  in,  if  he  is  made  to  doubt  whether 
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he  18  not  guilly'of  ain  in  drinking  of  the  "  cup  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Christ's  blood.**  Kemennber  those  axioms  of 
gospel  holiness,  **  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin,"  and  ''  he 
that  doubteth  is  damned  if  he  eat,"  and  then  consider  the 
dreadful  predicament  of  every  sincere  and  upright  Christian, 
who  approaches  the  Lord's  table  with  the  doubt  festering  in 
his  mind,  that  peradventure  the  cup  of  wine  is  but  **  a  broth 
of  abojnination."  Can  any  man,  wonder  now,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  temperance  reform  when  it  seemed  to  turn  to- 
wards a  result  e(  this  fearful  nature,  was  regarded  with  alarm 
by  the  great  body  of  pastors  and  churches  ?  Furthermore, 
the  tendency  of  certain  representations  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  pure  wine,  which  have  been  extensively  made,  and 
we  f(^ar,  believed,  reaches  if  possible  still  further  than  the 
effects  above  mentioned.  They  seem  to  touch  the  person 
of  Christ  himself,  and  bring  the  moral  perfection  of  his  hab- 
its and  example  into  doubt.  He  drank  wine:  the  same  in 
kind  of  which  other  men  drank,  and  which,  when  used  im- 
moderately, produced  intoxication.  His  enemies  took  ad- 
vantage of  this,  and  reproached  him  ^  as  a  man  that  was  glut- 
tonous and  a  wine  bibber — ^a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners." 
The  defamers  of  Christ  appear  to  have  regarded  his  ^  eating 
and  drinking,"  either  as  intrinsically  vicious,  or  as  culpable 
because  it  seemed  to  countenance  publicans  and  sinners  in 
their  excesses,  or  both.  According  to  methods  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  some  in  our  day,  these  maligners  of  Christ  were 
in  the  right.  Those  who  speak  of  pure  wine  as  intrinsically 
pernicious,  and  those  who  affirm  that  although  it  be  not  itself 
deleterious,  yet  it  is  criminal  to  drink  it,  lest  the  example  be 
abused  by  others  to  their  temporal  and  eternal  ruin,  would 
do  well  most  seriously  to  inquire  whether  they  do  not  justify 
the  ancient  aspersions  cast  on  the  conduct  of  our  Lord. 
Hence  it  should  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  and  scandal, 
that  great  numbers  of  ministers  and  church  members  revolted 
at  sentinrkents,  the  apparent  tendency  of  which  is,  to  hdd  up 
to  mankind  the  character  and  example  of  Christ,  as  prejudi- 
cial to  sound  morals  and  the  happiness  of  men. 

It  seems  almost  supei-fluous  to  add,  thatidf  temperance 
societies  insist  on  the  condemnation  of  unadulterated  wine, 
and  its  exclusion  from  the  church,  in  common  with  distilled 
spirits,  as  intrinsically  and  universally  mischievous,  they 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  witness  the  secession  of  the 
church  of  Christ  from  all   further  fellowship  with  them. 
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And  as  the  temperance  reform  is  a  bough  of  the  church 
shooting  over  the  wall,  just  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  off  from  its 
parent  stock  it  will  wither  away  and  die—unless,  planted 
in  some  unhallowed  soil,  it  lives  to  bear  'Mhe  grapes  of 
Sodom  and  the  clusters  of  Gomorrah.''  We  ought  further 
to  consider  that  there  is  a  growing  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
many  Christians  of  the  highest  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
piety,  of  the  ultimate  efforts  of  self-constituted  societies,  aim- 
ing at  a  control  over  public  opinion,  and  composed  of  all 
manner  of  persons,  without  regard  to  their  principles  and 
characters,  save  in  that  point  of  union  which  is  the  heait 
and  core  of  their  respective  communities.  Whenever  any 
of  these  directly  intermeddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
^household  of  faith,"  and  attempt  to  give  laws  to  the  "  free- 
men of  the  Lord,"  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  intruders 
are  indignantly  repelled?  Where  no  direct  attempt  is 
made  on  the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  church,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  discern,  that  through  those  individiiais  who 
are  members  in  common  both  of  the  church  and  of  such 
societies,  tlie  church  may  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
bodies  of  men  foreign  to  itself.  For  ^  as  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters,"  if  gospel  ministers  and  professing  Christians, 
as  the  members  of  the  Temperance  Society  for  example, 
imbibe  opinions  and  assume  obligations  which  in  any  one 
important  particular  interfere  with  the  faith,  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  churches,  they  must  of  course  so  far  forth 
as  they  are  honest  associates  of  their  temperance  brethren 
and  obedient  to  the  principles  of  that  society,  become  dis- 
sentient members  of  the  church.  Thus  circumstanced,  they 
must  either  **  walk  disorderlv"  in  the  church,  or  seek  to  in- 
novate  on  its  customs,  and  propagate  in  it  the  new  views 
which  they  have  brought  with  tnem  from  abroad.  Aware 
of  this,  not  a  few  of  the  former  most  active  and  efficient 
friends  of  the  temperance  cause,  in  view  of  the  tendency 
of  much  that  has  been  said  and  attempted  in  regard  to 
wine,  and  governed  by  the  immutable  axiom  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  that  '^we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man"  have  of  late  stood  on  one  side,  *' watching  whereunto 
this  new  thing  would  grow."  Not  to  dwell  further  on  thi$ 
matter,  we  would  merely  state,  that  enough  has  been  said 
to  show,  that  the  further  agitation  of  the  toine  question^  in 
the  manner  and  form  of  much  of  the  recent  discussion  of  it, 
must  forthwith  cease,  if  we  would  not  dismember  our  so- 
deti  s  and  thereby  inflict  on  them  a  mortal  wound. 
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It  was  on  grounds  substantially  as  stated  above,  that 
the  Convention  came  to  the  harmonious  result,  of  making  in 
future  a  palpable  difference  in  practice  corresponding  to  the 
difference  in  belief,  which  obtains  with  the  great  body  of 
temperance  men.  This  diflerence  is  indicated  in  the  words 
and  phrases  employed  in  the  third  Resolution.  In  respect 
to  the  old  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  distilled  spirits,  it 
remains  unaltered.  This  total  abstinence  is  required — and 
a  specific  pledge  to  that  efibct  is  required.  In  regard  to 
fermented  liquors  (meaning  always  pure  unadulterated 
liquors)  a  principle — a  principle  in  distinction  from  a  pledge 
— is  recommended,  recommended,  not  required.  We  ear* 
ncstly  desire  that  the  difference  here  made,  may  be  carefully 
noted,  and  ingenuously  and  faithfully  recognised,  and  up- 
rightly and  perseveringly  observed  and  maintained.  To 
preclude  as  much  as  possible  all  opportunity  for  over-zealous 
individuals  to  misconstrue  and  misapply  the  terms  above 
employed,  we  will  endeavor  to  set  the  views  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  a  clear  light,  and  give  '*  a  certain  sound"  to  their  Res- 
olution. This  can  be  done  in  the  easiest  and  most  perspic- 
uous mannor,  by  referring  to  an  analogous  case  recorded 
in  the  New- Testament — the  community  of  goods  amongst 
believers,  which  prevailed  for  a  time  in  Jerusalem.  In  that 
case,  several  of  tne  first  converts  to  Christ,  **  having  posses- 
sions, sold  them  and  brought  the  money  and  laid  it  at  the 
apostles' feet ;"  and  ^  neither  said  any  of  them,  that  ought 
that  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  all  things  com- 
mon.*' Now  this  proceeding  of  the  first  Christians  was 
wholly  a  spontaneous  gush  of  that  **  charity  which  seeketh 
not  her  own."  The  surrender  of  their  property  into  the 
hands  of  the  apostles  as  common  stock,  for  the  use  of  the 
whole  community,  was  nf>t  demanded — required  by  authority 
of  law — by  precepts  of  binding  obligation,  which  could  not 
be  disobeyed  without  guilt.  This  is  evident  from  ihe  re- 
proaches of  Peter  against  Ananias,  **  whilst  it  remained  was 
it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine 
ownjpower  T  If  a  community  of  goods  was  an  integral  and  es- 
sential attribute  of  the  church-state,  and  conformity  to  it  an 
indispensable  and  universal  qualification  for  membership, 
and  no  one  could  be,  either  in  the  sight  of  God  or  of  man,  a 
believer  in  Christ  and  a  partaker  of  his  salvation  except  on 
that  condition,  the  language  of  Peter  to  Ananias  would  be 
either  unintelligible  or  indefensible.  It  is  most  evident  that 
Ananias  might  have  retained  his  land  or  his  money  ^  in  his 
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own  power,"  and  meted  out  his  charity  in  his  oum  time  and 
way,  without  justly  exposing  himself  to  censure.     The  ques- 
tion was,  not  whether  the  first  disciples  should  possess  and 
exercise  that  ** charity  which  seeketh  not  her  own;**  but 
whether  it  should  be  exercised  in  that  way^  viz.,  by  throw- 
ing  their  goods  into  common  stock,  and  parting  with  the  in- 
dividual possession  and  discretionary  disposition,  each  of 
his  own.     By  the  uncalled-for  and  spontaneous  election  of 
that  particular  mode  of  appropriating  their  own  goods  on 
the  part  of  a  few  of  the  most  opulent  of  the  disciples,  B,prin* 
cipie  was  brought  into  the  church ;  and  which  spread  by 
imitation^  and  not   by  legislation.    The  adoption  of  the 
principle  was  not  required  of  any  who  did  not  see  cause  to 
**  go  and  do  likewise,''    As  those  who  set  the  example,  were 
moved  to  it  by  the  free  exercise  of  their  private  judgment 
and  belief  as  to  the  best  method  of  observing  that  '*  charity,'' 
which  as  a  law  was  binding  on  all,  so  likewise  every  other 
member  was  at  liberty  to  imitate  the  example  or  not,  with- 
out being  liable  to  the  suspicion  or  charge  of  being  destitute 
of  charity  and  brotherly  love.    So  in  the  present  case,  we 
admit  that  there  is  full  liberty  for  all  to  retain  the  rieht  to 
use  fermented  drinks  (under  the  previous  and  universal  law 
of  ^  temperance  in  all  things,"  which  binds  us  all  by  the  au- 
thority of  God,  and  which  obligation  can  bo  neither  in* 
creased  nor  diminished  by  the  opinions  of  men,)  and  to 
■elect  that  mode  of  exercising  the  virtue  of  temperance 
which  may  seem  to  him  the  best,  subject  to  the  common  law 
of  right  reason  and  true  benevolence,  **  so  to  use  that  which 
is  our  own,  as  not  to  injure  our  neighbor."    Now  the  pres- 
ent posture  of  public  morals,  in  the  judgment  of  able  and 
gooa  men,  seems  to  require  an  example  of  the  free  surren- 
der of  the  right  of  using,  as  a  beverage,  all  unadulterated  fer- 
mented drinks.     Freely  they  have  selected  this  method  of 
curbing  the  intemperate  and  pernicious  use  of  fermented 
liquors,  (the  most  of  which,  as  commonly  sold  and  circulated 
in  this  country,  are  noxious  compounds  of  distilled  spirits  and 
poisonous  drugs,)  and  consequently  the  example  is  proposed 
for  the  imitation  of  others.     This  'method  of  proceeding  on 
the  grounds  above  stated,  we  call  a  principle  ;  and  this  is 
recommended  to  all  the  temperance  societies  in  the  state, 
and  to  all  the  friends  of  morals  and  religion  amongst  us. 
For  we  maintain  that  m  this  matter  **  we  have  been  called  to 
liberty ;  only  we  are  not  to  use  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  ths 
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As  to  diftilled  spirits,  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  right  U 
use  them  as  a  beverage  does  mo^  and  never  did  exist  We 
have  no  warrant  from  Scripture  to  that  etiect.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  most  competent  judges,  and  their  effects  when 
used  as  a  beverage,  unitedly  demonstrate  that  they  are 
every  way  unfit  for  use  as  one  of  the  aliments  of  the  human 
body.  The  unqualified  and  absolute  obligation  to  put  them 
away,  may  be  asserted  without  scruple.  A  pledge  to  that 
effect  can  be  made  with  perfect  safety,  for  it  will  not,  directly 
or  indirectly,  nearly  or  remotely,  impinge  on  any  article  of 
faith,  or  rule  of  duty. 

Lest  any  one  should  infer  that  we  have  given  an  undue 

Erominence  to  one  side  of  the  question  about  fermented 
quors,  and  that  what  we  have  said  on  the  lawfulness  of 
using  pure  wine  may  be  perverted  to  a  bad  end  by  those 
who  desire  a  cloak  for  their  luxury  and  excess,  we  distinctly 
and  emphatically  declare,  that  out  of  regard  to  those  who 
are  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  drunkenness  bv  means  of 
wine  and  other  fermented  liquors,  as  well  as  by  distilled 
spirits,  WB  THINK  rr  TO  BE  OUR  DUTY,  as  wiiolbsomb 

M BMBBRS  OF  THB  COMMUNITY  AND  AS  CHRISTIANS,  TO  ABSTAIN 
FROM    ALL    FBRMBNTBD     DRINKS    AS    A    BEVERAGE.        But  Itt 

order  that  our  example  in  this  case  may  be  blameless  on  all 
sides,  we  deem  it  of  special  importance  to  state,  without  ambi- 
guity or  concealment,  the  grounds  of  our  belief  and  practice. 
We  would  not  confound  things  that  differ,  nor  sanction  opin* 
ions  which  militate  against  the  perfection  of  the  word  and 
ordinances  of  Christ,  or  which  expose  the  temperance  sys- 
tem to  the  contempt  of  judicious  and  experienced  men« 

Having  in  this  manner,  as  we  hope,  foreclosed  all  objec- 
tions drawn  from  the  sacred  Scriptures  on  the  intrinsic  law- 
fulness of  using  pure  wine,  on  all  proper  occasions,  we  can- 
not close  this  address  without  lifting  our  warning  voice 
against  the  gross  wresting  of  the  Scriptures  by  **  unstable 
men''  **  to  their  own  destruction,''  which  so  fearfully  prevails. 
Under  cover  of  the  Bible,  as  they  most  profanely  pretend, 
how  many  there  are,  in  the  circles  of  wealth  and  fashion,  as 
well  as  among  multitudes  of  our  youth,  who  are  rioting  in 
^  excess  of  wine  T  Without  all  contradiction,  immense  quan- 
tities of  counterfeit  liquors  are  freely  made,  and  sold,  and 
drank,  which  arc  more  deadly  than  even  unadulterated  spir- 
its. No  man  is  safe  from  the  poison  of  the  drugged  and 
counterfeit  wine,  ale  and  cider,  who  drinks  at  all  at  the  bar 
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of  taverns,  or  who  sends  his  vessel  to  be  filled  at  most  of  the 
vrine-selling  shops.  At  this  juncture  we  are  called  upon  to 
beware  of  every  thing  of  the  kind.  Persons  in  health  will 
sufier  no  inconvenience  from  the  disuse  of  fermented  liquors 
altogether.  The  cases  wherein  they  are  necessary  are  so 
few,  and  the  amount  required  so  small,  that  by  a  little  pains- 
taking they  may  be  procured  in  a  pure  state,  and  all  danger 
and  ofience  be  avoided. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  foregoing  views  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  sober  and  benevolent  men 
in  our  State.  Let  us  then  cultivate  harmony,  and  with  united 
hearts  and  hands  go  forward  wilh  our  great  and  necessary 
work,  looking  unto  God,  **  the  giver  of  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift,''  for  his  presence,  protection  and  blessing. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

N.  Hewit,  Chairman. 

Bridgeport^  Oct.  9thj  1836. 


Abt.  v. — ^Rbvibw  or  Dr.  GRrmn's  Sbrhons. 

Br  Rer.  Joair  Woodrimv,  D.  D.,  New  Htrtford«  Conn. 

Snrnmu  bff  the  Me  Rev.  Edward  D.  Orijln,  D.  D.,  to  which  is  fre/heed  4 
Mmoir  of  hi*  Lift,  hy  WiUiam  B,  Spragne,  D,  D.,  MinisU*  of  (he  second 
Prtshfteria/m  Church  in  Albany.  Volume  I.  and  It.,  New  York.  Pub* 
lished  by  John  S.  T)iylor,  Theological  and  Sunday  School  Bookseller, 
Brick  Church  Chapel,  1839. 

Wb  have  been  refreshed  bv  these  volumes.  The  beau* 
tifal  portrait,  the  diary,  the  incidents  narrated,  the  style,  the 
spirit,  the  weighty  truth,  the  not  unfrequent  cogency  of  argu- 
ment, the  pungent  application,  and  the  sweet,  tender  and 
powerful  eloquence  of  nun>erous  passages,  have  called  forth 
many  a  tear,  many  an  ejaculation  of  gratitude,  from  the 
vivid  recollection  they  have  awakened  of  one  whom  we 
have  long  venerated,  and  whose  memory  we  love  to  cherish, 
among  the  most  dear  and  hallowed  of  our  associations.  We 
could  almost  fancy  ourselves  in  company  with  the  honored 
dead,  soothed  bv  his  gentle  tones,  comforted  by  his  sympa- 
thy, instructed  by  his  wisdom,  charmed  by  his  illustrations 
of  evangelical  subjects,  as  though  we  listened  to  some  seer 
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of  the  oHen  tirne,  and  carried  now  to  the  foot  of  the  crostt 
and  now  to  Pis;^&h's  top,  in  the  efiiisionii  of  his  affectionate 
heart  before  that  tlirone  of  grace,  which  was  for  lo  many 
years  his  loved  retreat  and  resting  place.  Dr.  Griffin  was,  we 
eonfeis,  one  to  whom  we  felt  the  strongest  parlialitv  of  friend- 
ship—whose  countenance,  when  lighted  up  with  a  smile, 
cheered  us  like  a  serene  summer's  sky — whose  warm-hearted 
welcome  seemed  like  a  father's  to  a  son,  and  whose  faithful- 
ness, amidst  all  the  fickleness  and   dishonesty  of  a  money- 
loving,  honor-seeking  generation,  we  never  found  the  small- 
est occasion  even  to  distrust.     There  was  in  him  something 
— nerhaos  it  was  a  nobleness  of  disposition,  a  disinterested 
lity,  or  the  reverse  of  every  thing  like  bye-ends  in 
isions  of  regard — which  attached  nis  friends  to  him, 
looks  of  steel,  or  which  rather  fixed  them,  spell- 
a  circle  of  mysterious,  influence,  that  they  had  as 
as  ability  to  overleap.     Like  other  persons  of  great 
>f  character,  and  individuality  of  feeling,  he  had  hia 
His  motives  were  often  misunderstood;  his  actions 
were  misinterpreted ;  he  was  sometimes  made   an  offender 
for  a  word  ;  yet  we  believe  that  the  time  is  near  when  there 
will  be  but  one  opinion  among  evangelical  men   respecting 
his  great  worth,  and  the  high  intellectual  rank  be  deserved 
to  hold  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  following  facts  concerning  this  great  and  good  man, 
ve  learn  from  the  interesting  memoirs  prefixed  to  his  Ser- 
mons, by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  who  has  himself  acquired 
no  mean  reputation  among  the  writers  and  preachers  of  our 
country. 

Edward  Dorr  GRirnir,  was  bom  at  East  Haddam, 
Connecticut.  January  6, 1770.  His  father,  Gborob  GairFUt, 
was  a  wealthy  farmer  ;  and  his  mother,  Evb  GaiFFin,  whose 
family  name  was  Dorr,  and  who  was  niece  of  the  first  Gov- 
ernor Griswold,  "  is  said  lo  have  been  distinguished  for  her 
lovely  and  engaging  qualities."  Edward  was  named  from 
his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr,  of  Hartford,  who,  had  his 
life  been  spared,  would,  it  is  supposed,  have  furnished  his 
nephew  with  the  means  of  education.  His  parents,  ihoiwh 
they  then  made  no  profession  of  religion,  yet  designed  him  for 
the  ministry  from  his  birth,  and  jxissessing  a  constitution 
which  incapacitated  him  in  his  youth  for  severe  manual 
labor,  he  was  kept  almost  constantly  at  school  up  to  the 
time  of  his  entering  college. 
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His  preparatory  studies  were  chiefly  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Vaill,  of  Hadlyme.  In  September,  1786, 
he  became  a  member  of  Yale  College,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  every  department  of  study,  giving  une- 
quivocal indications  of  a  commanding  and  splendid  intellect, 
and  where  he  was  graduated  in  1790,  with  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class.  During  one  of  his  college  vacations,  he  well 
nigh  lost  his  life,  by  a  fall  from  a  spirited  horse,  that  no  one 
had  been  able  to  subdue.  All  signs  of  animation  were  for 
some  time  suspended,  and  his  friends  supposed  that  he  was 
actually  dead. 

From  an  account  of  bis  religious  exercises,  which  he 
wrote  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  occasional  serious  impressions  in  his  earliest 
childhood.  **  In  later  life,'*  he  observes,  **  1  have  often  been 
affected  at  the  condescension  of  Him  who  frequently  visited 
a  poor,  ignorant,  wicked  child,  and  forced  him  into  the  secret 
corner  to  pray.  I  remember  some  instances  in  which  my 
prayers  were  so  earnest  that  I  thought  I  should  prevail,  and 
was  determined  to  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  violence. 
Once,  in  a  time  of  sickness,  my  distress  of  mind  was  sue 
ceeded  by  a  hope ;  but  I  was  full  of  self-righteousness,  say- 
ing to  others,  *  Stand  by  thyself,  I  am  holier  than  thou.'  I 
remember  that  in  looking  around  among  those  I  knew,  I 
could  see  none  whom  I  would  allow  to  be  Christians.  They 
all  fell  short  of  the  standard  which  I  had  erected.  With  all 
those  motions  of  conscience,  I  know  not  that  any  person 
supposed  that  I  was  other  than  a  thoughtless,  light  and  play- 
ful child.''    Memoir,  p.  3. 

He  dated  his  conversion  from  a  time  of  sickness,  with 
which  he  was  visited,  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  where  he  had 
previously  spent  nine  months  as  principal  of  an  Academy. 
Of  these  months,  preceding  the  permanent  change  which 
took  place  in  his  views  and  affections,  he  says  that  they  were 
the  "gayest  of  his  life." 

He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
then  of  New-Haven,  and  afterwards  President  of  Union  Col- 
l^fe,  well  known  as  a  divine,*  and  as  a  most  acute  dispuiant. 
Mr.  Griffin  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  in  Derby, 
in  the  spring  of  1792 ;  and  was  licensed  as  preacher,  by  the 
West  Association  of  New-Haven  county,  October  31,  of  the 
same  year.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  November  10, 
at  Hadlyme,  in  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Vaill.    In  January  follow- 
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ing,  he  commenced  his  labors  at  New-Salem,  a  small  villaffe 
about  seven  miles  from  his  father's  house,  where  a  powerful 
revival  began  by  his  instrumentality,  and  a  church  was  gath- 
ered on  the  spot,  in  which  none  had  before  existed  for  more 
than  forty  years.  In  that  place  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
East  Haddam  and  Lyme,  about  one  hundred  were  hopefully 
added  to  the  Lord. 

Thus  commenced  his  career  of  successful  labors  in  promo- 
ting revivals  of  religion,  a  work  in  which  he  peculiarly  delight- 
ed, and  in  which,  while  he  carefully  avoided  the  errors,  extrav- 
agances and  manifold  disorders  of  fanatical  excitements,  he 
was  enabled  by  grace  to  accomplish  more  than  almost  any 
other  man  of  his  day.  No  one  had  a  greater  abhorrence  than 
he  of  the  bitterness,  superficial  views  of  the  gospel,  radical- 
ism, and  Pharisaical  ostentation,  sometimes  connected  with 
extraordinary  religious  movements ;  yet  he  never  lost  in  any 
measure  his  conviction  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of 
those  special  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  those  vernal  showers  of  mercy  by  means  of  which  the 
garden  of  Qirist  is  made  to  assume  its  richest  verdure,  and 
bloom  in  its  fairest  beauty.  With  an  exception,  in  favor  of 
very  few  persons,  we  are  prepared  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  his  biographer,  expressed  in  the  following  sentence :  "  The 
history  of  his  life  seems  little  less  than  the  history  of  one 
unbroken  revival,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  difHcult  to  name 
the  individual  in  our  country  since  the  days  of  Whitefield, 
who  has  been  instrumental  of  an  equal  number  of  hopeful 
conversions."    Vol,  1,  pp.  258,  259. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  he  commenced  preaching  in 
Farmington  as  a  candidate  for  settlement ;  and  concerning 
his  labors  there,  we  have  the  following  testimony,  from  the 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  then  a  member  of  the  society  to 
which  Mr.  GrilHn  preached,  and  now  its  minister.  There 
are  few  men  whom  I  remember  with  more  alSection  than 
Dr.  Griffin.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Christ  of  whose 
preaching  I  have  any  distinct  recollection,  or  from  whom  I 
received  any  deep  and  permanent  sense  of  divine  things. 
I  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  preached  in  this  town ; 
and  I  remember  his  person,  attitude,  dress,  modulations  of 
voice,  and  some  of  his  texts  and  illustrations,  as  though  they 
were  presented  but  yesterday.  Simplicity  and  impressive- 
ness  you  know  were  remarkable  characteristics  of  his 
preaching.     All  was  on  a  level  with  the  capacity  of  a  child. 
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It  was  not  till  two  or  three  years  after  this  that  I  began  to 
consider  myself  a  Christian ;  but  the  impressions  of  truths 
which  I  received  from  him  have  probably  contributed  more 
to  make  me  what  I  am,  (so  far  as  there  is  any  thing  good 
belonging  to  me,)  than  wnat  I  have  received  by  means  of  any 
other  man.     Memoir,  pp.  8,  9. 

In  July  and  August,  he  preached  several  Sabbaths  in 
Middlebury,  Conn.,  with  the  manifest  tokens  of  the  divine 
approval  of  his  labors.      He  was  ordained  and  installed  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  Church  at  New-Hartford,  Conn., 
June  4,  1795,  having  in  accordance  with  a  good  old-fash- 
ioned usage  of  New-England  supplied  the  people  for  a  num- 
ber of  months  as  a  candidate.     On  the  17th  of  May,  1796, 
he  was  married  to  Frances  Huntington,  daughter  of  the^ 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Huntington,  of  Coventry,  and  niece  and 
adopted   daughter    of  Governor    Samuel   Huntington,   of 
Norwich,  Conn.     After  laboring  with  a  great  success  in 
New-Hartford,  a  rich  blessing  to  that  community  and  to 
all  the  surrounding  region  for  more  than  six  years,  in  Au- 
gust, 1801.  he  was  dismissed,  though  not  without  many  pain- 
lul  struggles  on  his  part,  and  the  deepest  regrets  of  his  peo- 
ple; and  on  the  20th  of  October  following,  he  was  installed 
in  Newark,  New- Jersey,  as  colleague  pastor  with  the   Rev. 
Dr.  McWhorter.       In  Newark,  his  "  labors"  were  **  abun- 
dant"  and  he  was  enabled  to  tell   of  the  ''great  things" 
which  God  had  wrought  by  his  instrumentality.     While  he 
prophesied  over  the  dry  bones,  they  moved,  they  awoke, 
they  stood  upon  their  feet,  a  joyful  host,  to  the  praise  of  the 
glory  of  rich  and  sovereign  grace.     In  August,  1808,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Union  Col- 
lege ;  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover  having  just  been  established,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Bartlett  Professorship  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  that  insti- 
tution ;  and  shortly  after  this  appointment,  he  was  elected 
by  the  infant  church  in  Park-street,  Boston,  their  stated 
preacher.     He   was  dismissed   from   the  congregation  in 
Newark,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  in  April,  1809; 
and  on  the  28th  of  May  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon, 
which,  as  the  author  of  the  memoir  justly  observes,"  was  a 
noble  effort,  full  of  sublimity  and  pathos,  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion and  worthy  of  the  man.     From  that  discourse  it  ap- 
pears, that,  during  his  ministry  in  Newark,  a  term  of  less 
than  eight  years,  he  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
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church  four  hundred  and  thirty-four,  of  whom  sixty-two 
were  received  by  letter  and  three  hundred  and  seventy  two 
on  profession.  On  the  21st  of  June,  he  was  inaugurated 
into  the  professorship  at  Andover,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed ;  an  office  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by 
his  talents,  acquirements  and  character ;  and  in  which,  dur- 
ing the  short  term  of  his  residence  in  that  place,  his  services 
were  highly  useful  and  justly  appreciated  by  his  pupils* 
From  all  we  have  heard  of  him,  we  are  convinced  that  he 
was  one  of  the  best  critics  on  sermons,  and  one  of  the  best 
judges,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  models  of  delivery,  which 
this  country  has  ever  produced.  In  about  two  years  after- 
wards, July  31,  1611,  having  resigned  his  office  at  the 
Seminary,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Park- 
street,  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  ministers  and  delegates 
from  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  He  continued  to  labor  in  that 
church,  with  many  visible  discouragements,  though  we  are 
convinced  with  great  real  usefulness,  which  is  realized  to 
to  this  day,  till  the  last  Sabbath  in  May,  1815,  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  pastoral  charge  having  been  previously  tendered 
by  him,  and  received  the  sanction  of  a  mutual  council.  He 
bad,  anterior  to  his  removal  from  Boston,  accepted  an  invi- 
Ifttion  from  the  second  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark  to 
become  their  pastor ;  and  was  installed  there,  June  20tb, 
1815.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1816,  a  general  atten- 
tion to  religion  began  in  both  congregations  in  Newark, 
and  extended  to  a  number  of  towns  in  the  vicinity.*  In  the 
spring  of  1821,  Doctor  Griffin  received  an  invitation  to  the 

f>residency  of  the  College  at  Danville,  Kentucky  ;  and  not 
ong  afterward,  another  to  the  same  office  in  the  College  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  About  the  same  time  he  received  a  sim- 
ilar appointment,  at  Williams  College ;  and  this  appoint- 
ment, on  account  of  the  feebleness  of  his  congregation,  and 
its  inability  to  continue  to  him  a  competent  support,  as  well 
as  the  importance  of  the  new  field  thus  opened  to  his  enter- 
prise and  experience,  he  was  induced  to  accept,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  friends  of  that  then  struggling  institution.     On 

*  It  was  a  year  remarkable  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country 
for  the  gracious  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  in  Hampshire  County,  Mass,  was  then  very  exten- 
sively, as  many  we  trust  will  recollect  with  gratitude  for  ever,  the 
theatre  of  divine  wonders  of  grace. 
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the  14th  of  November,  he  was  inaugurated  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  College,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  apph'ed 
himself  with  great  assiduity  and  skill ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  by  a  blessing  on  his  exertions,  the  institution 
was  not  only  raised  from  ext  erne  depression  to  a  high  de- 
ffree  of  respectability  and  usefulness,  but  was  even  saved 
from  utter  extinction.  He  undertook,  in  1825,  to  raise  a 
fund  of  825,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  chapel,  and 
endowing  a  new  professorship ;  and  not  long  afterwards  a 
revival  commenced  which,  he  says,  "saved  the  college.** 
He  continued  his  connexion  with  the  College  for  fifteen 
years ;  and  then,  as  his  health  had  been  gradually  declining 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  had  become  so  enfeebled  as  to 
disqualify  him  for  the  prosecution  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
his  office,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Trustees,  not  without  deep  regret  at  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  and  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  important 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  institution.  His  feelings 
and  conduct  at  that  crisis  were  honorable  to  him,  both  as  a 
man,  and  as  a  Christian.  He  with  his  family  left  Williams- 
town  on  Thursday  the  29th  of  Sept.,  and  reached  Newark 
for  the  last  time,  Oct.  1,  1830.  There,  in  compliance  with 
an  invitation  (for  which  he  expressed  the  most  tender  gratis 
tude)  previously  received  from  his  children  in  Newark,  he 
resided  in  the  family  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith,  who 
with  his  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  venerable  couple 
then  under  their  roof,  will,  we  trust,  enjoy  the  reward  of 
those,  who  by  one  and  the  same  act  honor  their  father  and 
mother,  and  minister  to  the  comfort  of  Christ's  aged,  sick 
and  dying  servants.  Dr.  Griffin  was  now  with  his  children 
in  the  very  place  where,  of  all  others,  he  would  have  chosen 
to  spend  his  few  remaining  days ;  the  place,  endeared  to 
him  by  innumerable  recollections  of  the  triumphs  of  divine 
grace  once  witnessed  there,  and  by  the  presence  of  many 
who  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence  as  their  spiritual  fa- 
ther.    Under  date  of  Nov.  29,  he  writes  thus  in  his  diary  : 

"  Sine  el  have  been  here,  the  affection  and  respect  of  for- 
mer friends  have  been  overwhelming.  Several  have  united 
in  making  me  a  handsome  present.  The  trustees  of  the  first 
church  have  offered  me  a  pew  for  my  family.  God  has 
ordered  all  things  in  mercy.  I  have  been  sick  for  near  two 
months — very  sick — but  I  now  am  somewhat  better.  I  long 
to  do  something  for  God  and  his  church  before  I  die.    Blay 
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I  live  devoted  to  him,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  hold  myself  ready  to  depart  at  a  moment's 
warning. 

During  his  last  residence  in  Newark,  he  employed  him- 
self in  preparing  his  manuscripts  for  the  press ;  and  he  also 
labored  with  intense  zeal,  by  visits  and  personal  conversa- 
tion, to  promote  the  salvation  of  those  around  him.  He  says 
in  his  diary,  Memoir,  p,  215,  **  Since  I  have  been  in  Newark, 
I  have  been  distressea  at  the  low  state  of  religion  in  the  city, 
and  have  prayed  much  for  a  revival  here  and  through  the 
country.  I  have  visited  many  families,  and  talked  with  the 
unregenerate  as  faithfully  as  1  could.  Others  have  been  at 
prayer  also :  and  blessed  be  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  begun 
to  descend,  not  only  here,  but  in  the  country  around,  and  in 
the  neighboring  city.  For  ever  blessed  be  his  name  for  this 
return  to  our  American  church,  after  several  ^ears  of 
absence.  O  may  he  greatly  enlarge  the  power,  and  make 
it  endure  until  the  millennium." 

His  daughter,  Mrs.  Smith,  in  her  letter,  giving  an  account 
of  his  last  illness,  bears  the  following  testimony  to  his  faith- 
fulness :  "  Early  in  the  spring  he  commenced  a  course  of 
visitation  which  occupied  his  mornings  for  several  succes- 
sive weeks ;  and  who  that  marked  his  feeble  footsteps  as  he 
bent  before  the  chilling  blast,  but  felt  that  some  mighty  pur- 
pose moved  his  soul  7  Those  visits,  those  admonitions,  those 
prayers  of  anxious  love,  can  never  be  forgotten.**  "  He 
preached  eighteen  sermons  during  the  last  year,  besides 
attending  several  funerals,  and  addressing  us,  in  his  own 
impressive  manner,  at  our  communion  seasons."  **  The 
only  objects  for  which  he  wished  to  live,  as  he  repeatedly 
said,  were  to  promote  revivals  of  religion  by  his  prayers, 
conversation  and  preaching,  and  prepare  his  MSS.  for 
the  press.  For  this  he  was  willing  to  linger  awhile  an  exile 
from  heaven." 

Mrs.  Griffin  died,  in  Christian  resignation  and  peace, 
after  a  sickness  by  dysentery  of  twelve  days,  on  Tuesday, 
the  25th  of  July,  1837,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 
In  reference  to  this  afflictive  event,  Dr.  Griffin  says  in  his 
diary,  Memoir,  p.  218,  "  It  is  a  stroke  I  never  felt  before. 
I  shall  soon  follow  her.  O  may  this  solemn  dispensation  be 
sanctified  to  me  and  to  my  children,  and  may  we  all  be  sup- 
ported under  a  stroke  which  the  love  of  Jesus  has  inflicted. 
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Her  entrance  into  that  blessed  world  makes  heaven  appear 
like  another  apartment  of  my  own  house," 

Dr.  Griffin  himself,  after  serving  Christ  forty-five  years 
in  the  ministry,  died  on  the  8th  of  November,  1837,  aged 
sixty-seven  years,  ten  months,  and  two  days. 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  so  full  a  portrait,  as  that  which 
his  Memoir  affords  us,  of  his  inteUectual  and  Christian  char- 
acter, though  we  should  have  been  pleased  with  still  more 
copious  extracts  from  his  letters  and  diary,  written,  as  some 
of  them  are,  with  great  beauty,*  and  breathing,  as  they  seem 
to  us  to  do,  the  very  soul  of  intelligent,  childlike  and  fervent 
piety.  His  most  eloquent  sermons  on  the  character  and 
government  of  God,  and  on  the  glories  of  salvation  by  the 
cross,  appear  to  have  been  but  the  reflection  of  the  noble 
spiritual  views,  and  the  divine  love,  which  warmed  and 
animated  his  own  bosom.  They  who  reproached  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  supposed  or  real  weaknesses  and  imperfections, 
would  have  said  less,  could  they  have  known  how  bitterly 
he  lamented  his  own  faults,  and  how  ardently  he  longed  after 
entire  assimilation  ni  temper  and  life,  to  his  adorable  Re- 
deemer, the  pattern  of  perfect  loveliness. 

His  resolutions,  recorded  in  Vol.  1,  pp.  13, 14, 15  and 
17,  exhibit  the  fullest  evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  his  heart, 
his  self-distrust,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  recommend  the  gos- 
pel by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  the  faithful  publication  of 
its  momentous  verities.  They  are  well  worthy  to  be  read  and 
pondered  by  every  Christian,  especially  by  every  minister. 

We  find  in  his  journal  frequent  instances  of  his  jealous 
scrutiny  of  his  motives,  and  his  lively  apprehension  of  the 
danger  of  self-deception,  even  in  those  internal  actions  which 
apparently  indicated  the  most  devoted  zeal  for  God. 

*'  Sabbath  evening.  Have  reason  to  bless  God  that  be 
has  given  me  a  better  Sabbath  than  I  have  been  wont  to 
have.  But  I  fear  I  have  not  possessed  a  sufficiently  tender, 
humble  spirit;  that  I  was  desirous  to  convince  my  people 
that  I  was  not  afraid  of  them.  Have  felt  the  operation  of 
spiritual  pride,  in  consequence  of  some  enlargements.  This, 
alas,  is  no  new  thing.** 

*Note. — We  hare  rarely  read  any  thing  more  beautiful  and. 
affecting,  than  Dr.  Griffin's  Letters,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  110,  111,  112, 
113, 114,  1 J5,  occasioned  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  Lewis  Le 
CoQDt  Conger,  a  stndent  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andofer. 
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**  I  fear  I  have  been  too  willing  that  the  people  should  send 
roe  away,  under  the  notion  of  getting  a  better  place.  I  have 
endeavored  to  correct  myself."  p.  18. 

''  Evening.  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  hope  I  had  this  after- 
noon some  sense  of  the  worth  of  souls,  and  some  desires  for 
their  salvation.  But  yet  much  self  was  mingled  with  my 
exercises.  Much  of  my  apparent  zeal,  I  fear,  arose  from 
pride  and  animal  affection." 

**  The  greatest  desires  of  my  mind  at  present,  seem  to 
be,  (1)  that  God  would  reduce  me  to  a  mild,  tender,  sweet- 
tempered,  amiable  Christian,  in  all  my  deportment  towards 
my  family,  towards  my  people,  and  towards  the  world"  **  I 
feel  greatly  pained  with  the  opposite  of  a  soft,  mild,  sweet 
disposition."   pp.  20,  21. 

*'  I  know  I  have  a  dreadful  body  of  sin,  struggling  with- 
in me,    I  know  that  pride  has  much  influence  in  my  best 
Eublic  duties,  and  has  more  influence  on  my  deliberate  and 
abitual  conduct  than  any  other  wrong  affection ;  but  I  think 
it  does  not  govern.     Still  I  ought  to  be  cautious.     My  zeal 
to  propagate  the  truth  may  be  a  proud  and  wilful  desire  to 
support  my  o^n  sentiments.     From  the  zeal  which  appears 
in  politics,  and  among  the  most  corrupt  sects  in  the  Christian 
church,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
principles  of  the  natural  heart.    And  when  I  see  the  wor- 
shippers of  Moloch  flaming  with  zeal  for  their  god,  and  sac- 
rificing their  very  children  to  him,  my  heart  says,  what  zeal, 
what  sacrifices,  what  willingness  to  resign  up  a  child  to  Gk>d 
can  1  depend  on  as  an  evidence  of  true  religion  7"  pp.  58, 59. 
He  seems  to  have  set  apart  many  seasons  for  special 
humiliation,  self-examination  and  prayer.     At  the  close  of 
one  of  these,  he  says,  '*  I  find  it  does  not  answer  to  seek  Gk^d 
negligently,  nor  to  think  of  enjoying  a  day  of  special  devo- 
tion unless  the  day  is  wholly  consecrated  to  devotion.     It 
will  not  answer  to  have  the  attention  divided  between  relig- 
ious and  secular  things  on  such  days.     Hours  must  be  fix- 
ed and  unchangeably  consecrated.    However,  I  have  enjoyed 
some  happiness,  and  I  believe  some  fervency  to-day."  p.  29. 
He  had  a  strong  sense,  evidences  of  which  might  be 
gathered  from  almost  every  page  of  his  journal,  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  the  potency  of  his  inward  corruptions.     The 
following  passages  may  suffice  for  a  specimen :  ^'  Yesterday 
I  went  to  the  house  of  God  under  a  great  sense  of  my  own 
unworthiness,  and  fearful  of  making  attempts  at  eloquence. 
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lest  I  should  be  influenced  by  pride."  p.  50.  ''I  have  lately 
beon  so  fearful  of  selfishness  and  pride,  that  I  have  scarcely 
dared  to  move.  I  now  see  that  their  motions  have  been  as 
constant  as  the  palpitations  of  my  heart,  and  have  exerted 
an  uninterrupted  influence  on  my  external  conduct, — some- 
times to  spur  m(9  forward  to  zeal  in  the  line  of  duty,  some- 
times to  hold  me  back  and  to  weaken  my  exertions,  and  some- 
times to  turn  my  feet  aside  from  the  ri^ht  path."  **  O  how  can 
Ibear  to  live  with  these  filthy  vipers  m  my  bosom  until  I  am 
fifty  or  sixty  years  old  r  **  When  I  see  those  of  whom  I 
have  formed  the  best  opinion,  complaining  and  mourning  for 
sin,  saying  that  they  view  themselves  the  greatest  sinners ; 
professing,  more  readily  than  any  other  grace,  a  deep  sense 
that  they  deserve  nothing  at  the  hands  of  God,  that  they  have 
not  the  least  dependence  on  any  thing  they  have  ever  done, 
that  they  are  willing  to  be  saved  by  mere  mercy,  and  that 
Gk>d  should  take  the  credit  of  their  salvation  to  himself;  when 
I  see  them  afraid  of  deception  and  jealous  of  tliemselves,  I 
am  conscious  that  all  this  is  exactly  my  own  habitual  expe- 
rience ;  but  then  I  apprehend  that  my  consciousness  of  being 
unworthy  arises  (not  like  theirs  from  a  superior  acquaintance 
with  my  own  heart)  but  from  the  obviousness  of  my  sins. 
When  I  hear  a  dying  saint  say  of  her  bodily  pains,  ^  these 
are  nothing  to  the  pains  of  sin ;"  my  whole  heart  says  amen. 
With  Mrs.  Rowe  I  think  I  can  habitually  and  certainly  say, 
if  God  should  bid  me  form  a  wish,  and  take  whatever  in. 
heaven  or  earth  I  had  to  ask,  it  should  not  be  the  wealth  of 
this  world,  nor  the  crowns  of  princes :  no,  nor  yet  the  wreaths 
of  martyrs  nor  thrones  of  archangels  ;  my  first  request,  is  to 
be  made  holy ;  this  is  my  highest  concern."  pp.  59,  60.    **  A 

freat  sinner  I  am."  ''  If  I  have  a  sanctifieopart  within  me, 
have  amazingly  strong  corruptions  too.  i  et  if  have  not 
a  sanctified  part,  what  mean  these  exercises  7 "  p.  61.  ^  If 
I  know  my  own  heart,  I  am  willing  to  receive  mercy,  and 
on  God's  own  terms."  ^'I  feel  gentle,  submissive,  and 
broken — but  oh  1  my  strong  corruptions.  When  I  would  do 
good,  evil  is  present  with  me ;  and  what  I  would  not,  that  do  L 
0  wretched  man  that  I  am  T  pp.  62,  68.  ^'  Black  has  been 
my  life ;  I  need  seas  of  blood  to  wash  me  dean.  Egypt 
never  was  darker.  Awful  I  awful  I  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner.  By  my  journal  I  was  much  struck  with  the  dis« 
tresses  that  sin  had  caused  me  through  so  many  years."  p.  63. 
In  some  instances,  he  seems  for  a  season  to  have  lost  en« 
Voi.  VI.  20 
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tirely  the  evidences  of  his  adoption.  *'  As  I  was  walking 
the  streets  of  Newark,  (March  14»  1603,)  pondering  upon 
my  sins,  a  flash  oflight  came  across  my  mind,  sending  home 
41  conviction  of  sin,  which  instantly  deprived  me  of  hope. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  be  more  sure  of  bein^  in  an 
unregenerate  state  if  I  were  in  hell."  The  followmg  dia- 
logue then  took  place  with  myself:  **  Well,  go  to  Christ,  as 
vou  direct  other  sinners  to  do.  But  he  is  away  beyond  the 
hills,  and  I  cannot  get  to  him.  Well,  ask  God  to  bring  you 
to  him.  Btit  the  prayers  of  the  unregenerate  cannot  ascend 
above  the  clouds.  I  have  nothine  to  stand  upon  to  begin. 
I  felt  then  totally  undone — helpless  and  hopeless,  I  died 
there,  as  Paul  did  on  the  plains  of  Damascus.  Instantly 
the  scene  changed.  Well,  if  that  God  who,  self  moved,  let 
down  a  hand  to  pluck  Abraham  and  David  from  a  slate  of 
unregeneracy,  self-moved,  shall  let  down  a  hand  to  pluck 
me  from  destruction,  I  live ;  otherwise  I  die.  I  was  com- 
posed in  a  moment  and  seemed  to  lie  down  at  his  feet,  and 
rest  every  issue  on  his  will,  without  a  struggle."  "  Was 
not  this  a  casting  of  myself  entirely  on  the  sovereign 
mercy  of  God  T  Was  not  this  resting  every  hope,  tranquil- 
ly, upon  his  sovereign  will  ?  This  I  nave  learned,  from  the 
reflections  of  near  seven  and  twenty  years,  to  call  the  der- 
nier resort.  In  that  spot,  at  God's  feet,  without  asking  him 
what  he  would  do  with  me,  I  chose  to  lie,  contented  to  have 
his  will  done."  pp.  63,  64. 

His  sense  of  his  utter  helplessness  and  dependence  was 
at  times  exceedingly  clear  and  aflecting.  "  I  had  for  some 
weeks,  fully  felt  that  I  was  utterly  in  the  hands  of  a  sove- 
reign God ;  that  if  he  should  not  renew  me,  1  should^'perish ; 
that  if  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  give  me  an  interest  in 
Christ,  all  exertion  would  not  move  him  to  it,  and  that  my 
eternal  life  hung  suspended  on  his  mere  pleasure.  I  longed 
after  deliverance  from  sin ;  longed  to  be  made  holy  by  the 
influences  which  are  descending  around  me ;  but  dreaded 
flights  of  joy,  lest  they  should  raise  me  from  my  proper 
place."  p.  66. 

No  wonder  that  a  man  of  such  experience  should  have 
been  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  docirines  of  di- 
vine sovereignty,  and  efficacious,  irresistible  grace  in  regen- 
eration. 

The  work  of  Christ  as  Redeemer,  was  the  joy  of  his 
soul.    **  This  morning  I  have  felt  that  there  is  a  ponderous 
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reality  in  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  a  great  honor 
to  the  holiness  of  God  that  no  sinner  can  be  admitted  to 
him,  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  High  Priest.  My  heart  has 
been  moved  and  delighted  with  a  sense  of  his  priesthood.'' 
**  My  soul  has  some  melting  sense  of  the  blessed  High  Priest, 
the  way  of  access  to  the  awful  maiestv  of  divine  purity." 
^  It  is  the  cross  of  Christ,  s^en  and  felt,  that  must  crucify 
sin."  p.  67. 

He  dwelt  often,  with  great  delight,  on  the  scriptural 
representations  of  the  divine  character,  law,  and  method  of 
reconciliation  through  Jesus  Christ.  '*  So  far  as  I  can  know 
my  heart,  this  is  the  God  whom  I  approve  and  love.  I'his 
is  the  God  whom  I  choose  for  my  everlasting  portion.  How 
rich  is  the  universe  in  containing  such  a  God !  With  pleas- 
ing adoration  I  look  up  and  say,  holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  To  him  be  glory  for  ever,'amen."  p.  25.  •*  Yes- 
terday was  a  great  ddy  with  my  soul.  1  had  very  distinct 
views  of  the  purity  and  holiness  of  God,  of  the  way  of  ac- 
cess to  him  by  Christ,  and  of  the  preciousness  of  our  great 
High  Priest,  insomuch  that  in  my  public  exhortation  I  could 
dwell  on  no  other  subject.  I  longed  to  recommend  this  holy 
Gk)d  and  this  blessed  Saviour  to  the  people."  **  Sin  appear- 
ed exceedingly  sinful,  as  being  against  God  and  Christ,  and 
derived  all  its  evil  from  this  circumstance."  '*  I  adored, 
delighted  in,  and  was  humbled  before,  this  plan  of  salvation. 
1  saw  it ;  I  saw  it  wonderful  and  glorious — just  as  I  wished 
to  have  it."  **  I  could  not  bear  ever  to  sin  again."  pp.  70, 71. 
^  Though  happy,  affected,  and  wondering,  I  was  sensible  I 
had  only  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  felt  guilty  that  I  saw  no  more."  *'  1  could  not  but  re- 
commend this  blessed  Saviour  to  the  youth  of  the  family." 
**  It  was  all  free,  rich,  astonishing  grace.  I  was  an  eternal 
bankrupt,  overwhelmed  with  obligation.  In  the  light  of 
these  discoveries,  all  the  common  mercies  of  my  life  swelled 
to  an  amazing  size.  I  wanted  and  longed  that  my  wife, 
child,  sister,  father,  and  all  my  friends,  and  all  the  world, 
should  see,  adore,  and  enjoy  this  Saviour."  **  How  trifling 
is  learning,  fame,  every  thing,  to  these  discoveries  of  Christ  1 
I  feel  wilung  to  suffer  labor,  fatigue,  shame,  contempt,  and 
even  death,  for  this  glorious  Redeemer.  Ogive  me  this  life 
of  communion  with  him,  and  I  desire  no  more  I"  ^  Every 
thing  appears  like  filthy  trash  to  this.  All  the  Bible,  all 
truth  opens  and  appears  solid,  weighty,  and  glorious."    ''  O 
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Lord  give  me  faith,  and  keep  me  humble  I**  ^  To  think  that 
he  should  from  eternity  ordain  me  toeverlacting  life  I  Why 
me  ?  Why  me  T  1  am  astonished.  I  am  sweetly  over- 
whelmed and  swallowed  up."  pp.  TZ^  73.  "  For  two  days 
past  I  have  had  scarcely  a  single  thought  for  myown  charac- 
ter or  any  private  interest.''  ^  My  mind  has  been  employed  in 
thinking,  not  what  I  am,  or  am  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
but  what  Christ  is.  How  different  is  religion  from  nature  I 
How  different  is  the  sanctified  from  the  unsanctified  heart 
in  every  ieeling,  view,  motive  and  motion  T  p.  75.  ^  O  grace, 

fraoe,  grace  I  O  the  ocean,  without  a  bottom  or  a  shore  I 
Tow  I^rd,  I  am  wholly  thine!  Riches,  character,  the 
world,  are  dead.  This  is  no  passion,  but  a  solid  reality  of 
feeling.  No  tender  tumult — all  is  calm — more  like  clear 
vision,  than  an  elevation  of  animal  afiections.  I  see  it  all  in 
a  holy  God,  and  a  holy  all-sufficient  High  PriesL"  **  When 
I  ihivk  of  others,  it  is  only  with  a  desire  that  they  may 
share  with  me  in  these  views  and  blessings.  These  views 
bring  me  to  abhor  and  dread  the  least  secret  movement  of 
sin.''^  p.  78* 

As  he  was  drawing  nearer  to  his  eternal  home  in  the 
heavens,  his  spiritual  views  of  Grod  and  the  Redeemer  ap- 

Sear  to  have  oeoome  clearer,'  more  abiding,  and  more  in* 
ueotial.  Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  excuse  t>ur  copious 
quotations,  and  we  hope  many  will  be  induced  from  the  spe- 
cimens we  give,  to  purchase  the  book  for  themselves.  "Feb. 
2d,  1636.  The  perfections  of  God — his  benevolence,  ho- 
liness and  justice,  and  his  moral  government,  have,  since 
I  wrote  last,  appeared  more  glorious  than  ever.  He  is  such 
a  God  as  I  heartily  approve.  I  love  him,  an4  thank  him 
adoringly.  I  submit  to 'his  providence.  I  trust  in  him 
who  feeds  the  ravens,  and  clothes  the  lilies,  and  am  at  peace. 
I  find  my  heart  swelling  with  love  and  gratitude  to  God, 
and  with  good- will  and  kindness  towards  all  men,  as  I  never 
did  before.  This  morning  1  spoke  to  a  young  man  about 
that  world  of  love  and  holiness  to  which  I  wished  him  to  go. 
My  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of  a  world  of  everlasting 
love  and  holiness,  and  I  repeated  the  words  over.  I  felt  that 
I  wished  no  other  heaven  out  that.  I  rejoice  to  be  in  God's 
hands."  **  My  sins  have  lately  appeared  exceedingly  ag- 
gravated. I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes." 
p.  193.  ^  Feb.  7.  The  benevdence,  holiness,  justice,  mercy, 
and  truth  of  God  appear  real  and  delightful  and  his  moral 
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government  appears  glorious.  I  find  an  habitual  submis- 
sion to  him.  I  long  for  higher  degrees  of  sanctification.  I 
love  to  be  in  his  hands,  and  feel  safe  there."  p.  194.  **  Aug. 
16,  1837.  I  have  been  blest  this  morning  with  clearer 
views  than  I  ever  had  before.  I  certainly  delight  in  (rod's 
glory  and  happiness  more  than  in  any  thing  else,  and  1  do 
not  wish  for  a  personal  happiness  distinct  from  that  delight. 
I  do  love  to  lie  at  his  feet,  and  to  look  up  from  the  dust  and 
flee  him  on  the  throne.  I  desire  above  all  things  to  see  him 
known  and  honored  as  God.  It  is  because  he  is  in  heaven, 
that  I  wish  to  be  there.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  he  is  his 
own  reward.  I  long  to  be  holy  because  it  is  right  and  agree- 
able to  his  will,  and  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  re- 
ward/' *<  I  love  to  repent.  It  is  a  luxury  to  lie  low  at  his 
feet  and  mourn  for  sin.  Christ  is  precious  to  my  soul,  the 
chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely.  That  God 
should  have  regenerated  me,  according  to  an  eternal  decree 
of  election,  making  all  the  difference  in  my  favor  between 
an  eternal  hell  and  an  eternal  heaven,  lays  me  under  bound- 
less, boundless,  boundless  obligations.  My  most  earnest 
desire  and  prayer  is,  that  I  may  spend  my  life  in  his  service 
and  in  heavenly  devotion.**  pp.  S24,  225.  **  Aug.  20th.  I 
certainly  do  love  God  with  great  tenderness.  My  heart  is 
dissolved  in  gratitude  to  him.  Tor  his  amazing  and  distinguish- 
ing love.  That  he  is  infinitely  and  eternally  happy,  and 
that  he  will  be  known  and  honored  and  glorified  as  God,  are 
the  two  sweetest  thoughts  that  ever  enter  my  mind.  I 
think  I  love  him  better  than  myself."  p.  225. 

In  the  last  paragraph  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  between 
three  and  four  weeks  before  his  death,  (for  afterwards  the 
rapid  progress  of  his  disease  rendered  him  incapable  of 
the  effort  of  writing,)  he  says :  "  I  have  been  verv  sick  and 
nervous  during  the  last  week  ;  slept  but  little,  and  had  very 
uncomfortable  nights  with  a  dread  of  the  pressure  for  breath, 
which  was  between  me  and  death.  Yesterday  afternoon  1 
saw  that  God  would  appoint  all  these  things.  The  thought 
relieved  and  comforted  me  at  once,  and  brought  submission 
and  trust."  O  the  mercies  and  the  faithful  providence  of 
God  I  'His  interpositions  are  constant  and  manifest,  and  full 
of  mercy  and  faithfulness."  p.  230. 

Many  of  his  expressions  during  his  last  illness  were  very 
remarkable.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  his  disease,  which 
was  the  dropsy,  he  was  unable  to  lie  down  for  a  number  of 
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weeks.  '*  God/'  be  often  said,  ^  has  made  it  about  as  plea- 
sant to  sit  up  as  it  formerly  was  to  lie  down.'*  *<  My  mind 
is  too  weak  for  lively  views.  I  know  heaven  must  be 
a  blessed  place.  God  is  there ;  Christ  is  there."  When 
some  one  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  was  supported  and 
comforted  on  account  of  his  faithjulness^  the  tranquillity  of 
his  features  was  disturbed,  and  with  deep  feeling  he  replied, 
^  Don't  say  that  again,  sister,  it  is  not  because  1  am  good, 
but  because  Christ  has  died."  **  Your  love  to  your  sick  and 
dying  infant  is  hatred  compared  with  the  love  of  my  hea- 
venly Father  towards  me."  **  I  am  willing  to  sit  here,  just 
as  you  see  me  now,  for  twenty  years,  if  it  is  God's  will." 
**  Never  did  1  have  such  views  of  the  Saviour  as  I. have  had 
for  the  last  two  months ;— never  before  such  as  I  have  bad 
for  the  last  week."  A  friend  in  the  ministry  said  to  him,  ^  it 
has  often  been  your  privilege  to  administer  consolation  to 
the  dying  ;  I  trust  you  experience  all  those  consolations  you 
have  offered  to  others."  Raising  his  voice  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner,  he  repeated,  **  More— more— much  more." 
On  the  Sabbath  previous  to  his  death,  new  symptoms  ap- 
pearing, he  was  told  that  his  disease  was  approaching  a 
crisis  ;  and  subsequently  that  it  might  form  one  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  On  Monday,  a  friend  who  called,  said  to  him, 
**  your  journey  is  almost  over."  ^  Blessed  be  God,"  said  be, 
**  twelve  hours."  To  his  grandchildren  and  the  domestics 
he  gave  his  parting  charge  to  meet  him  in  heaven."  My 
heavenly  Father — my  dear  Redeemer — wonderful  in  mercy 
and  faithfulness  I  1  pray  you  to  give  him  glory  for  ever  and 
ever."  In  reference  to  the  dying  struggle  he  said,  "  I  leave 
it  all  with  God  ;  I  refer  it  all  to  his  will."  To  the  inquiry 
of  his  brother  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the  night  of  his 
death,  whether  his  mind  continued  unclouded,  he  promptly 
and  emphatically  replied,  *'  without  a  doubt."  Alter  bath- 
ing his  feet,  he  cheerfully  said,  '*  I  never  expect  to  bathe  my 
feet  again.  My  soul  I  hope  to  wash  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb."  Early  in  the  evening,  a  friend  of  the  family  was 
introduced  to  him.  '*  I  do  not  recollect  my  friends  more," 
said  he,  "  you  remember  the  dear  Saviour  who  is  by  you  ?" 
She  said,  '*  O  yes,"  emphatically,  **  he  never  so  manifested 
his  preciousness  to  me  before." 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  Edward  Dorr  Griffin, 
whom  to  know  was  to  love,  and  to  love  was  to  venerate. 
That  he  had  his  feebles,  we  do  not  question — for  who  of 
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the  sons  of  Adam  has  a  character  perfe/!tly  faultless  7 — but 
to  a  candid  eye,  his  constitutional  failings  seemed  lost, 
amidst  the  blaze  of  his  virtues,  his  Christian  generosity,  his 
evangelical  tenderness  of  heart,  his  heavenly  devotion,  his 
unwearied  diligence,  and  his  pre-eminent  usefulness.  In 
almost  every  important  benevolent  enterprise  of  his  time, 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  church,  he  shared  a 
conspicuous  part ;  and  thus  he  was,  as  he  sought  to  be,  a  ben- 
efactor to  his  country,  to  Africa,  to  Asia,  to  the  world.  He 
was  the  untiring  advocate  of  missions,  of  tract  operations, 
of  the  cause  oi  education,  and  of  every  effort  which  he 
deemed  judicious  and  scriptural,  to  enlighten  and  bless  all 
nations  with  the  written  and  preached  word  of  God  ;  and 
while  his  charity  and  his  prayers  embraced  the  whole  globe 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  paramount  value  of  the  distinguish- 
ing doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  a  religion  founded  in  broken- 
hearted penitence,  submission,  and  obedience  to  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  He  never  sought  to  raise  the  edifice  of  phi- 
lanthropy, on  indifference  to  tlie  truth,  or  on  the  ruins  of  or- 
thodoxy. How  deeply  interested  was  he  in  pious  young 
men,  especially  those  who  were  looking  forward  to  the  min- 
istry. Towards  such,  he  had  no  sullen  reserve,  no  forbid- 
ding stateliness  of  demeanor.  He  wa^  one  of  the  kindest 
friends  of  young  ministers  that  we  have  ever  known ; 
bis  heart  beat  towards  them  with  all  the  warmth  of  the 
most  generous  love  ;  his  house,  his  study,  were  ever  open 
to  receive  them ;  he  encouraged  their  laudable  efforts ;  he 
longed  to  render  them  some  service,  to  impart  to  them 
some  counsel,  «ome  hkit  by  which  their  minds  might  be  im- 
proved, their  piety  increased,  and  their  usefulness  promoted. 
And  his  manner  was  so  gentle, — so  polite, — so  fatherly. — 
Our  readers  will  excuse  us.  The  writer  of  this  article  can 
never  forget  how  he,  in  his  youth — ignorant  as  he  was  of 
the  world,  timid,  and  irresolute — though  a  stranger,  found 
for  a  few  days  a  home,  a  school  of  instruction  and  new  in- 
centives to  fidelity,  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Dr.  Griffin, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  and  surrounded  by 
such  a  circle  of  friends  as  few  clergymen  in  our  country 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  Hundreds  of  the  servants  of 
Christ,  and  many  of  those  on  heathen  ground,  should  their 
eye  pass  over  the  lines  we  have  last  penned,  would  be  re- 
minded of  similar  events  in  their  own  history  ;  and,  in  re- 
collection of  some  benefit,  some  endearing  expression  of 
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regard,  from  the  lipa  of  their  departed  father,  would  let  fall 
a  tew  lean  of  afieclion  over  the  page  in  which  we  thus  re- 
cord our  own  grateful  remlaiacenues  of  this  man  of  God.— 
But  enough  of  what  is  personal.     It  ia  sweet  to  think  of 
srnity  with  such  a  man,  freed  from  all  his  in- 
;d  from  all  his  sins,  and  joyous  in  the  atiain- 
trfection  after  which  he  so  ardently  aspired. 
;ar  him,  with  his  melting  eye,  and  his  tender 
Ik  of  Jesus  here; — how  delightful  then  must 
'ith  him  before  the  throne  in  gazing  on  the 
inance  of  Jesus,  bowing  with  reverence  at 
his- feet,  and  tuning  our  harps  to  his  praise?     O shall  we  or 
any  of  our  readers,  miss  this  glory,  and  be  driven  away  to 
the  oppooite  direction  t 

The  character  given  of  Dr.  Grif&n  in  the  "  Memoir"  is  io 
our  view  just,  evincing  the  hand  of  a  discriminating  obser- 
ver. In  his  understanding  and  social  temperament  there 
was  a  peculiarity  of  structure,  which  some,  who  are  apt  to 
be  startled  by  whatever  is  original  could  not  appreciate,  and 
which  others,  who  measure  all  excellence  by  some  arbitrary 
standard  of  their  own,  were  disposed  to  consider  as  a  defect- 
Though  free  from  oddity,  strangeness  and  eccentricity,  he 
had  like  every  other  man  of  genius,  his  own  modes  of  think- 
ing, reasoning,  and  expressing  himself,  whether  in  the  com- 
pany of  select  friends,  or  before  larger  asseitiblies.  All  the 
productions  of  his  pen,  like  the  intonations  of  his  musical 
tnd  powerful  voice,  referred  themselves  at  once,  with  or 
without  his  name,  to  him  as  their  author.  His  mind,  like 
the  mountain  torrent,  dug  its  own  channel ;  and  made  its 
own  carpet  of  herbage  and  flowers  through  the  beautiful 
country  which  it  passed  over  in  its  gentle  meanderings,  or 
which  it  overwhelmed  by  the  richness  and  magniEcence  of 
its  inundations. 

With  all  his  pliability  of  manners,  and  the  eager  hold  he 
took  of  passing  events,  he  had  a  filedoess  of  principle  and 
purpose  which  could  not  be  shaken.  He  had  nothing  of 
that  time-serving  spirit  which  grows  out  of  circumstan- 
ces, instead  of  producing  them.  He  was  formed  to  lead 
others,  rather  than  follow  the  ever  shifting  currents  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  might  almost  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of 
England's  greatest  statesman, — "  modem  degeneracy  had 
not  reachea  him.  Firm  and  unecommodating,  the  features 
of  hii  mind  bore  the  hardihood  of  antiquity.*"  It  was  aot. 
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fowerer  the  hardihood  of  Roman  pride  ;  it  was  a  hardihood 
like  that  of  Luther,  of  Knox,  of  Edwards,  of  Paul. 

He  was  an  ingenious  reasoner,  and  a  divine  of  rare  at- 
tainmentB.     His  Park-street  Lectures,  and  his 
Atonement  and  Divine  Efficiency,  whatever  m 
of  his  peculiar  views  of  certain  subjects  connet 
discussions,  must  be  allowed  to  display  a  patie 
tigation,  a  power  of  invention,  and  an  acumen, 
common  with  the  theologians  of  this  day. 
think,  fdnped  for  high  achievements  in  the  di 
metaphysics ;  as  he  was,  if  we  have  not  been 
fond  of  seeking  amusement  and  profit  in  the  exact  sciences, 
especially  geometry,  ranked  by  some  of  the  ancients  with 
the  captivating  arts  of  poetry,  music  and  eloquence. 

His  (irm  attachment  to  divine  truth,  was  the  natural  COD- 
sequence  of  his  knowledge,  his  discernment,  and  especially 
of  his  deep  religious  experience.  He  never  deviated,  he 
never  flinched  from  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  whatever  might  be  the  number,  the  popularity, 
or  the  arts  of  their  opponents.  He  bad  no  sympathy  with 
Pelagian  or  Armioian  views  of  the  gospel.  He  was  a  Cal- 
vinist,  with  some  modifications,  of  the  school  of  EdwerdS) 
Bellamy,  Smatley  and  Strong;  though  his  seniimenis  were 
the  result  of  original  investigations  of  his  own,  and  his  state- 
ments and  illustrations  tver  indicated  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  mind  by  which  they  were  produced. 

He  was  not  a  little  troubled  by  the  paradoxical  specula* 
tions  of  the  New-Haven   school  of  theology.*     From   his 

"  NoU. — Id  a  letter  from  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New-Haven,  p.  176, 
dated  March  20th,  1B32,  to  Dr.  GrifGn,  who  had  written  to  the 
former  to  aicerlain  more  definitely  his  theological  opinions,  wa 
iind  the  following  chnracterislic  sentence.  "In  conclusion,  let 
me  say,  1  am  aliogether  pJeaxed  with  your  letter, — and  one  thing 
more,  not  inconsistent  with  ihe  high  respect  I  eotmain  for  your 
character,  riz.  you  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  welt  possessed  of 
our  tiews."  Indeed  !  indttd!  !  another  instance  ofthe  repetition 
of  the  charge  of  Dr.  Taylor  against  hie  antagonists,  that  they  do 
not  understand  him!  Profound  logician  I  Dr.  Griffin  was  not 
enough  of  a  oietaphyMcian  and  polemic,  to  undertUmd  Dr.  Tay- 
lor !  How  great  then  must  be  Dr.  Taylor's  power  of  imparting 
instruction  to  his  pupila,  when  the  youngest  and  weakest  of  ihem 
can  undertland  him  !  What  a  pity  that  Dr.  Griffin  conid  not 
have  upent  a  Tew  moniha  at  the  feet  of  this  modern  Gamaliel ! 
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youth,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  identify  the  peculiarities 
of  Calvinism,  in  reference  to  man's  native  character,  divine 
purposes,  and  efficacious  grace,  with  all  that  is  most  glorious 
in  the  gospel,  with  all  that  is  vital  and  experimental  in  prac- 
tical godliness.  He  could  not,  therefore,  see  these  peculiar- 
ities assailed,  especially  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  and  in 
connexion  with  professed  zeal  for  revivals  of  religion,  with- 
out much  solicitude,  and  a  readiness  to  throw  himself  into  the 
**  deadly,  imminent  breach,"  in  defence  of  the  citadel  of  pure 
Christianity. 

In  the  third  sermon  of  the  first  volume,  we  have  his 
views  of  the  federal  headship  of  Adam,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent depravity  and  ruin  of  the  human  race  by  the  fall, 
which,  without  vouching  for  the  correctness  of  all  its  state- 
ments, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  completely  subverts  the 
Pelagian  and  new-light  theory  of  the  absence  of  all  sin  in 
the  infant  mind.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  two  or 
three  brief  extracts  from  this  sermon. 

**  It  appears,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  the  children  of 
wrath.  Infants  then  are  the  children  of  wrath."  pp.  309, 
310.  '*  Abandoned  of  the  Spirit,  it"  the  child  *^is  born  with 
a  nature  sure  to  sin  and  to  do  nothing  but  sin.  Is  not  this 
aptitude  wrong  7  Is  there  nothing  to  be  abhorred  in  the 
thief  or  murderer  when  he  is  asleep  ?     If  a  creature  is  pre- 

Eared  and  sure  to  hate  God  as  soon  as  God  is  seen,  can  we 
e  certain  that  God  cannot  justly  throw  that  creature  away 
as  worthless  and  guilty,  without  giving  him  in  this  world  an 
opportunity  to  increase  his  guilt  by  seeing  him."  "But 
whatever  mystery  hangs  about  the  moral  state  of  the  infant 
mind,  one  thing  is  certain :  none  of  the  posterity  of  Adam 
are  saved  but  by  Christ.  But  if  infants  are  saved  by  Christy 
they  might  justly  be  sent^to  hell."  pp.  311,  312.  "Now  do 
not  go  away  and  say  that  I  have  preached  that  there  are 
infants  in  hell  of  a  span  long.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  a 
right  to  offer,  or  even  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  subject.  It 
may  be  human  weakness,  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  all 
infants  will  be  saved."  p.  313. 

Sermon  ninth  of  the  same  volume,  entitled  "  The  band 
which  took  Christ,"  is  written  with  great  power,  and  repeats 
the  same  truths  which  the  author  has  asserted  in  his  dis- 
course, published  in  the  National  Preacher,  on  the  incompe- 
tency of  light  to  produce  holiness,  and  in  his  book  on  Divine 
Efficiency.    We  will  give  our  readers  a  single  quotation. 
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'*  There  is  not  an  awakened  sinner  in  this  house  but  hates 
God  with  all  his  heart.  Notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  of 
Calvary, — notwitstandin?  this  most  gracious  visit  of  the 
Holy  Ghost, — he  hates  the  Father,  he  rejects  the  Son,  and 
he  resists  the  Spirit.  And  he  must  be  convinced  of  this 
unbounded  wickedness,  before  he  will  see  his  total  ruin  and 
his  perishing  need  of  a  Saviour."  "  We  see  then  the  invinci- 
ble hardness  of  the  carnal  heart.  No  motives,  no  means  can 
subdue  it.**  '*  No  motives,  no  means  can  essentially  im- 
prove it."  *'It  stands  immoveable  against  all  means  and 
motives  in  earth  and  hell,  and  nothing  but  the  almighty  power 
of  God  can  bring  it  down."  pp.  415,  410, 

These  views  of  human  depravity,  and  of  a  divfne  influ- 
ence in  regeneration,  were  in  his  estimation  essential  to  a 
correct  perception  of  tlie  nature  and  relations  of  the  Chris- 
tian system.  Little  can  they  whom  we  have  heard  ridicule 
some  of  his  publications  on  these  momentous  subjects,  enter 
into  those  feelings  which  prompted  this  mighty  man  of  God 
to  breast  the  torrent  of  heretical  innovation  within  the 
bounds  of  churches,  once  distinguished  for  their  attachment 
to  a  sound  faith,  and  its  correspondent  fruits, — self-suspicion* 
humility,  a  respect  for  order,  genuine  revivals,  and  a  course 
of  consistent  obedience  to  all  the  divine  commandments.  In 
his  journal  under  date  of  Feb.  7,  1836,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing affecting  record : 

**  When  I  sat  down  to  write  my  treatise  on  Divine  Effi- 
ciency, I  was  put  of  health,  and  was  so  lame  that  1  could 
take  no  exercise*  It  occurred  to  me  that  to  write  that  book 
without  exercise  might  cost  me  my  life.  But  I  was  so  affected 
with  the  dishonor  cast  on  God  by  denying  him  the  glory  of 
efficiently  sanctifying  the  heart,  that  1  said  with  tears,  I  will 
write  this  book  and  die,  meaning  I  will  write  it  if  I  die.  I 
wrote  it  with  a  tender  regard  for  the  divine  glory  which  I 
was  defending.  I  never  wrote  a  book  with  so  much  feeling 
of  this  sort,  nor  a  sermon,  except  one.''  p.  105. 

The  fact  was,  his  own  heart,  united  with  his  strong  con- 
viction of  the  entire  moral  corruption  of  his  nature,  revolted 
from  the  hypothesis  that  any  thing  less  than  the  direct  and 
omnipotent  act  of  God,  could  convert  an  enemy  of  right- 
eousness into  a  friend. 

Our  author's  orthodoxy,  none  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance,  or  who  are  conversant  with  his  writings, 
will  question.  Thedoctrines  of  thedecrees,  of  total  depravity, 
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and  of  salvation  wholly  by  grace,  through  the  atonement 
and  righteousness  of  a  divine  Redeemer,  in  accordance  with 
the  discriminating  and  everlasting  purpose  of  God,  are  in- 
dissolubly  incorporated  wiih  most  of  the  sermons,  and  all 
thelargertreatisesof  the  distinguished  individual,  to  whose 
memory  we  have  now  paid  our  cheerful,  though  needless 
tribute. 

We  hope  that  every  discourse  of  Dr.  Griffin,  designed 
and  prepared  for  the  press,  will  soon  appear  in  a  uniiorm 
edition,  with  his  works  already  published  ;  and  we  trust, 
that  the  American  Church  will  not  suffer  any  of  the  writings, 
intended  by  their  author  for  the  public  eye,  of  one  of  her 
worthiest  and  most  eloquent  sons,  to  sink  into  oblivion  for 
want  of  pecuniary  encouragement  to  give  them  general 
circulation.  His  works  can  hardly  fail  to  do  good,  wher- 
ever they  are  known.  While  they  pour  light  into  the  un- 
derstanding, they  rouse  the  conscience  as  with  a  trumpet 
voice,  and  touch  (as  with  an  ethereal  wand  which  subdues 
ere  its  approach  is  felt  or  suspected)  the  most  hidden  springs 
of  sensibility  in  the  soul.  He  is  faithful  and  fearless  like  an 
Apostle  ;  while,  with  apostolic  benevolence,  he  weeps  over 
those  whose  peril  he  sees,  and  whose  endless  ruin  he  longs 
to  avert.  He  is  at  once,  like  Jeremiah,  the  unaccommo- 
dating reprover,  and  the  "  weeping  prophet."  He  attracts 
by  a  manner  all  his  own.  He  illustrates,  he  paints,  he  em- 
bellishes, with  a  simplicity  and  power,  which  charm  alike 
unlettered  good  sense  and  learning,  inexperienced  youth  and 
hoary  age.  We  well  recollect  the  impression  made  upon 
us  and  upon  others,  by  his  first  missionary  sermon,  preach- 
ed before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  May  1805 ; — its  splendid  and  powerful  grouping  of  the 
grandest  conceptions  ;  its  unanswerable  arguments  ;  its  re- 
sistless appeals  to  the  heart ;  and  its  stirring  influence  in  the 
freat  benevolent  movements,  which  had  then  but  begun. 
V^e  think  we  never  saw  a  better  sermon — perhaps  we  might 
say  as  good — prepared  for  a  similar  occasion. 

In  these  volumes,  many  of  the  discourses  (which  are 
sixty  in  number)  are  of  a  high  order,  as  it  regards  all  the 
more  important  attributes  of  eloquent,  convincing  and  use- 
ful preaching.  Where  so  much  is  excellent,  we  hardly 
know  what  to  select  for  special  recommendation.  We  will 
introduce  a  single  extract  from  the  sermon,  entitled  **  Re- 
turning from  the  Crucifixion,"  the  last  in  Volume  I,  as  a 
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specimen  of  his  felicitous  and  solemn  manner  of  addressing 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  impenitent  hearers. 

"  Here  then  we  stand  hy  the  cross  of  Christ.  Draw 
near  and  behold  what  your  sins  have  done.  View  the  Son 
of  God  dying  for  vour  offences,  and  go  not  away  with  the 
stupidity  of  the  chief  priests.  Why  should  not  that  blood 
which  is  dripping  from  the  cross  dissolve  your  hearts?  Why 
should  not  the  darkness  and  the  earthquake  convince  you  7 
Shall  spiteful  Jews,  shall  Roman  soldiers,  shall  a  dying  thief, 
sooner  yield  to  evidence,  and  go  into  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven before  you  ?  Fall  down  at  the  feet  of  a  dying  Saviour, 
and  let  your  hearts  bleed  their  life  away  for  the  treasons 
which  have  caused  his  death.  Hasten  to  be  baptized  in  his 
blood,  and  evince  your  gratitude  by  lives  devoted  to  his 
service." 

**  What  did  it  avail  the  unbelieving  Jews  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  claims  of  the  Messiah  T  Could  they  always 
keep  them  closed  ?  Eternity  was  appointed  to  do  away 
their  mistakes.  And  with  what  unutterable  astonishment, 
when  their  eyes  opened  in  eternity,  did  they  find  themselves 
at  the  bar  of  him  who  had  stood  at  their  tribunal  I  What 
now  think  you  of  him  whom  you  insulted  on  the  cross  as 
unable  to  deliver  himself?  Who  now  shall  deliver  you  out 
of  his  hands?  Where  are  Pilate  and  Herod  now?  Oh 
how  changed  the  scene  I  And  such  a  change,  my  poor 
hearers,  will  those  eyes  one  day  behold.  When  he  who  wept 
in  the  manger,  who  sweat  in  the  garden,  and  bled  on  the 
cross ;  when  he  who  has  called  in  your  streets,  and  knock- 
ed at  your  doors,  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  ar- 
rayed in  the  brightness  of  a  thousand  suns  ;  when  the  hea- 
vens shall  flee  away  at  his  presence,  and  worlds  shall  be 
enkindled  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ;  when  the  dead  shall 
awake  at  his  voice,  and  every  sinner  in  earth  and  hell  shall 
be  arraigned  at  his  bar;  then  with  another  mind  will  you 
behold  him  whom  you  now  reject.  You  cannot  now  drop  a 
tear  at  the  very  foot  of  the  cross ;  but  then  to  purpose  will 
you  look  on  him  whom  you  have  pierced  and  mourn.  He 
will  not  then  come  to  plead,  but  to  judge ;  not  to  suffer,  but 
to  inflict,  more  than  he  endured,  on  the  authors  of  his  death. 
What  grief  will  then  rive  your  heart  that  you  did  not  apply 
to  him  in  season  I  By  all  the  nameless  terrors  of  that  day ; 
by  the  pleading  love  which  now  follows  you  in  the  Gospel ; 
by  the  pity  wluch  bled  on  the  point  of  the  spear,  and  re- 
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ceived  the  spittings  of  Roman  soldiers ;  by  the  mercy  which 
forgave  his  murderers  before  his  blood  was  cold  on  their 
hands,  I  entreat  you»  I  beseech  you  to  fall  down  at  his  feet, 
and  make  your  peace  through  his  blood.  Now  it  is  offered 
to  you  without  money  and  without  price :  to-morrow  it  may 
be  too  late.  Go  not  from  this  house  until  you  have  accept- 
ed the  great  salvation.  Why  should  you  delay?  Why 
need  you  delay?  All  heaven  is  waiting  for  your  decision. 
The  authority  of  the  eternal  God  presses  upon  you.  He 
commands  you  now  to  repent*  Infinite  dangers  lie  couched 
under  a  moment's  delay.  A  moment's  delay  deserves  eter- 
nal burnings.  Why  will  you  commit  that  unbounded  sin? 
Why  will  you  throw  upon  a  dying  Saviour  that  measureless 
ingratitude?  I  hear  a  voice  from  the  cross  saying,  **  It  is 
finished ;  if  you  ever  come,  come  now."  Amen.  pp.  595, 
596,  597. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close. 
It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  we  have  dwelt  too  largely 
in  eulogy,  and  have  not  been  sufficiently  careful  to  point  out 
the  faults  of  one,  whom  we  accounted  it  our  honor  to  reckon 
among  the  number  of  our  friends.  But  whatever  might 
have  been  his  imperfections,  intellectual  or  moral,  we  have  no 
heart  to  note  them,  as  we  stand  by  the  sod  scarcely  yet  green 
over  his  grave,  and  seem  to  listen  to  the  whispers  of  his  so 
lately  liberated  spirit,  from  her  mansion  in  the  skies.  We 
would  learn  from  his  death,  to  live  while  we  do  live,  for  God 
and  the  Church;  to  catch  the  passing  moments  to  some  good 
purpose  ;  to  press  on  in  the  way  of  Christian  duty,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  departed  saint  whose  virtues  we  have  now  fee- 
bly portrayed,  till  we  are  permitted  to  join  him  in  the  em- 
Eloyments  and  joys  of  a  better  world.  We  would  remem- 
er  that  he  was  but  what  God  made  him ;  and  that  of  his 
talents,  his  graces  and  his  usefulness,  the  whole  glory  belongs 
to  God.  Still  it  is  permitted  us  to  mourn,  though  we  may  not 
murmur,  when  one  of  so  much  excellence  is  removed  from 
the  earth.  This  world  is  the  poorer  when  a  good  man  dies ; 
and  of  him,  whose  life  and  writings  forna  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  we  cannot  but  say,  that,  take  him  all  in  all, 
we  do  not  expect  soon  to  look  upon  his  like  again. 

JOHN  WOODBRIDGE. 
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Art.  YL — Thb  Comparatiyb  Value  of  NaturaIi  and 

Moral  Sgibncb. 

By  Tatler  Lxwi8|  Prof,  of  Latin  und  Greek,  in  the  University  of 

New- York. 

Tub  term  science  has  seldom  been  applied  in  such  a 
way  as  to  include  a  knowledge  of  our  religious  relations. 
That  branch  which  is  entitled  moral  philosoi^y  i^^ight  seem 
to  claim  alliance  with  them,  but  an  examination  of  most  of 
the  systems  of  ethics  would  show  a  studied  exclusion  of 
religious  sanctions,  as  little  reference  as  possible  to  revela« 
tion,  and  very  often  a  strons;  disposition  to  reduce  the  whole 
subject  to  a  mere  branch  oi  political  economy,  deriving  its 
rules  alone  from  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  our  social  or 
political  affinities.  Some  have  risen  a  few  degrees  above 
these  low  views,  and  have  based  their  hypotheses  on  what 
they  are  pleased  to  style  the  sentiments  or  feelings  of  our 
nature.  Yet  have  they  mostly  occupied  themselves  with 
speculations  about  tbe  foundation  and  origin  of  moral  in- 
stincts, losing  sight  almost  entirely  of  those  religious  rela- 
tions which  connect  man  as  an  immortal  and  accountable 
being  with  the  perfect  and  holy  law  of  an  unchanging  God. 

Sciences  have  been  divided  into  the  natural,  the  mental, 
the  logical,  and  the  ethical.  The  ancient  division  of  Aristo- 
tle, which  has  formed  the  basis  of  subsequent  classifications, 
was  into  the  physical,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  mathemat- 
ical. Under  the  second  head  he  included  theofogy  ;  but  by 
this  the  Stagyrite,  and  his  followers  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  meant  nothing  more  than  the  theology  of  nature — of 
motion — of  a  prime  mover— of  a  first  cause — a  theology  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible  from  the  conception  of  a  being  pos- 
sessed of  moral  attributes,  and  moral  anections,  a  hater  of 
sin  and  a  lover  of  righteousness,  the  holy,  the  just,  the  un- 
compromising and  yet  forgiving  God  of  the  Bible. 

Another  division  might  be  proposed  having  reference 
not  merely  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  which  belong  to  each 
department,  or  the  class  of  mental  powers  to  which  they 
address  themselves,  but  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
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objects  presented  to  the  mind's  contemplation,  viz.  the  science 
which  relates  to  this  life,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  life 
to  come — the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  the  things  around 
us  as  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  the   knowledge  of  ourselves 
and  the  things  above  us  as  heirs  of  immortality.     This  di- 
vision has   been  seldom  made,  and  might  be  scouted  by 
some  as  whollv  destitute  of  scientific  accuracv.     Yet  would 
it  answer  one  important  end  of  every  just  classification   by 
keeping  constantly  before  the  mind  the  relative  importance 
of  the  objects  of  its  study,  and  render  education,  what  it 
ever  ought  to  be,  the  training  of  the   whole  man  both  for 
time   and  eternity.     In  reference  to   such  a  division   we 
would  ofifer  a  few  thoughts  on  the  comparative  value  of 
moral  or  religious  science  as  a  branch  of  education,  and 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  book  which  specially  con- 
tains it,  as  affording  the  highest  species  of  knowledge,  with- 
out which  all  other  knowledge  is  but  as  sounding  brass  or  a 
tinkling   cymbal.     We  would   regard  it  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  structure  of  all  education  should  be  built,  as 
that  which,  according  as  it  is,  or  is  not  rightly  laid,  can  alone 
determine  whether  education  be  an  evil  or  a  blessing. 

By  moral  or  religious  science  (as  the  two  terms   when 
rightly  used  ought  to  be  synonymous)  we  mean  the  study  of 
the  character  of  the  Deity  not  only  in  his  natural  but  also  in 
his  moral  attributes— of  ourselves  as  related  to  him — of  our 
own  souls,  not  only  as  intellectual  but  as  religious  or  moral 
beings,  and  the  bearing  of  our  present  state  upon  our  eter- 
nal  destinies.      There  is  a  fastidiousness  in  some  minds 
that  would  be  ofiendedat  this  view  of  religious  truth.     They 
would  object  to  its  desecration  in  being  connected  with  the 
term  science,   and   would  regard   its   introduction   into  a 
course  of  education  with  affected  alarm  for  the  consequen- 
ces.   But  why,  it   may  be  asked,  should  not   the   highest 
knowledge  for  an  immortal  being  be  termed  a  science,  and 
considered  a  legitimate  object  of  intellectual  inquiry  7     Why 
should  not  wisdom  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  term  be  re- 
garded as  a  legitimate  branch  of  education  ?     Shall  the  at- 
tention be  confined  to  what  are  styled  the  natural  sciences, 
or  in  other  words  the  study  of  the  works  of  God,  whilst  the 
moral  character  of  their  author,  our  own  fallen  nature  as 
he  has  described  it  to  us,  and  our  relation  to  the  only  source 
of  all  light  and  true  knowledge,  challenge  no  claim  to  inves- 
tigation?    Why  should  the  youth  of  our  seminaries  be 
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taught  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion*  Tvhilst  the  system 
of  truth  revealed  is  siudiously  excluded  from  consideration^ 
and  they  are  suffered  to  pass  through  a  course  of  education 
as  ignorant  of  the  Bihle  as  of  the  contents  of  the  Alcoran  ? 
Why  should  moral  science  derive  no  sanctions  from  the 
vord  of  God?  Why  should  mental  philosophy  take  no  cog- 
nizance of  the  religious  interests  of  the  immortal  spirit,  of  its 
deadly  disease  of  sin,  of  the  reality  of  regeneration,  and  the 
solemn  truths  of  experimental  religion  7  Why  should  na- 
ture itself  be  regarded  as  a  mere  system  of  powers,  of  neces- 
sary laws,  whilst  the  God  of  nature  is  carefully  kept  out  of 
view,  and  a  frigid  atheism  inculcated  under  the  vague  recog- 
nition of  a  first  cause,  or  a  primum  movens — whilst  the  per- 
sonal appellations  of  the  Deity  are  avoided  with  an  irreligious 
awe^  and  names  are  substituted  leading  the  mind  only  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  natural  power  uninfluenced  by  moral  rea- 
sons, and  having  no  regard  to  those  moral  ends  which  alone 
impart  any  intellectual  value  to  physical  laws?  Why,  in 
short,  should  the  general  course  of  our  systems  of  education 
be  nearly  the  same  that  it  would  be,  were  no  God  acknow- 
ledged, no  revelation  believed,  and  no  future  state  of  retri- 
bution the  object  of  either  fear  or  hope?  Too  long  and  to 
too  great  an  extent  has  it  been  the  case  that  our  courses  of 
instruction  have  been  such  as  could  be  cordially  followed  by 
the  atheist  or  the  infidel,  without  meeting  with  much  that 
would  disturb  his  unbelief,  or  rouse  his  fears  of  a  personal 
God  of  moral  and  not  merely  natural  attributes. 

Semi-atheists  have  deified  nature.  They  have  ever  been 
fond  of  substituting  vague  abstractions  in  place  of  the  person- 
al appellations  of  the  Deity,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  feel- 
ing deeply  seated  in  the  fallen  soul,  have  sought  to  remove 
the  consideration  of  God  to  the  farthest  possible  distance, 
and  to  provide  a  shield  against  the  thoughts  of  his  presence 
by  placing  between  ourselves  and  him  a  long  list  or  second 
causes.  They  would  give  to  imaginary  personifications  the 
place  which  is  due  to  that  being,  who  (to  separate  him  on 
the  one  hand  from  the  idols  of  superstition  and  on  the  other 
from  the  cold  abstractions  of  philosophers)  may  be  styled  by 
way  of  eminence  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Natnre,  when  rightly 
understood,  is  nothing  more  than  a  train  of  phenomena  mani- 
festing the  natural  attributes  of  the  Creator.  The  study  of  na- 
ture in  its  highest  and  purest  sense  is  the  study  of  these  natural 
attributes.  Seldom  is  it  regarded  in  this  light  and  pursued  with 
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reference  to  this  end ;  yeU  even  when  it  is  taken  in  this  more 
elevated  sense,  there  is  a  higher  science  still,  contained  in 
that  word  which  God  has  ^  magnified  above  all  his  name.^  or 
above  all  other  methods  by  which  he  has  made  himself 
known — a  science,  the  principles  of  which  shall  abide  for 
ever,  when  nature  and  the  laws  which  govern  it,  existing  as 
they  do  not  necessarily  but  by  arbitrary  appointment,  shall 
cease  to  be  entirely,  or  give  place  to  others. 

To  stimulate  us  in  the  pursuit  of  the  physical  sciences 
we  are  often  told  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge  within  our 
own  immediate  reach,— of  the  many  interesting  phenomena 
which  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  from 
the  most  common  and  familiar  objects  around  us.  The 
earth,  the  air,  the  water,  are  said  to  teem  with  wonders 
inviting  the  scrutiny  of  the  studious  and-  inquisitive.  To 
the  thoughtful  mind  the  inquiry  might  at  once  arise — May 
not  this  admit  of  a  still  closer  application  ?  There  is  a  branch 
of  knowledge  in  which  we  have  a  vet  deeper  interest,  the 
materials  oi  which  are  found  not  m  our  fields  and  gar- 
dens, not  in  the  chemical  elements,  not  in  the  earth,  or  the 
sea,  or  the  visible  heavens,  but  within  our  own  souls^  in  each 
individual's  own  heart,  the  guide  to  which  lies  too  often  neg- 
lected and  despised  upon  our  own  tables. 

Yes,  there  is  such  a  science,  abundant  in  its  facts,  most 
extensively  varied  in  its  phenomena,  and  rich  in  \\s  precepts 
of  the  highest  wisdom — a  science  not  merely  speculative,  but 
having  a  practical  application  to  our  dearest  interests.  It 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  immortal  spirit, — that 
temple  not  made  with  hands,  belonging  equally  to  the  low- 
est as  well  as  the  highest  of  the  human  species — a  knowledge 
not  merely  of  its  physical  and  intellectual  constitution,  but  of 
that  higher  department  to  which  nature  and  intellect  are 
both  as  means  to  an  end — ^a  knowledge  of  its  moral  state,  its 
moral  destinies,  the  moral  ends  of  its  creation,  and  those  moral 
ties  which  connect  it  with  the  dread  realities  of  another  world. 
When,  however,  we  speak  of  studying  the  constitution  of 
our  own  souls,  we  mean  neither  the  lore  of  the  ancient 
schools  nor  the  more  modern  systems  of  metaphysics.  These 
^ive  us  but  the  outlines  of  human  nature,  without  penetrat- 
ing its  secret  depths.  The  anatomist  or  physiologist  may 
trace  the  movements  of  the  complex  animal  economy  when 
once  set  in  motion,  but  the  mystery  even  of  animal  life 
escapes  their  keenest  investigations.  Even  so  may  the  met* 
aphysician  trace  the  operations  of  the  soul  in  action ;  be  may 
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unfold  the  laws  and  the  phenonema  of  intellect ;  but  that  deep- 
er  and  more  powerful  moral  nature  which  commands  the  in- 
tellect, which  forms  the  essence  of  the  soul,  which  determines 
its  condition  in  the  scale  of  being,  is  left  unvisited  and  unex- 
plored. Notwithstanding  the  absurd  attempts  to  resolve  it 
into  the  calculations  of  the  understanding,  or  into  a  mere  de- 
j^rtment  of  sensation,  or  an  unmeaning  theory  of  blind  sen- 
timents and  instincts — that  part  of  us  which  lies  beneath  sen- 
sation and  reflection  and  thoughts  and  feelings  and  the  deduc* 
tions  of  the  reasoning  faculty — that  more  mysterious  essence 
which  controls  all  their  movements,  and  imparts  to  all  of 
them  their  character,  has  never  been  fully  explored  by  any 
who  discard  from  their  philosophy  an  implicit  submission  to 
the  guidance  of  revelation.  If  we  would  wish  to  investigate 
these  more  hidden  recesses  of  our  own  souls,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  Paul  and  John,  and  David  and  Solomon,  and  the 
other  writers  of  the  much  neglected  Bible. 

Man,  as  a  being  endowed  with  sensation  and  intellect, 
with  a  moral  nature  regarded  as  the  ofispring  of  their  higher 
action— a  being  viewed  chiefly  in  his  relations  to  earth 
with  a  studied  exclusion  of  his  connection  with  another  world, 
forms  the  subject  of  most  metaphysical  treatises.  Man,  as  a 
labor-saving  machine,  the  amasser  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
individual  or  national  wealth  from  the  smallest  amount  of  cap- 
italris  the  subject  of  the  boasted  science  of  political  economy. 
In  vain  do  we  look  in  the  pages  of  professed  works  on  either 
of  these  sciences  for  that  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  know, 
— the  nature  of  man  as  a  moral,  or,  tp  speak  more  correctly, 
a  religious  being,  bound  by  moral  ties  to  the  throne  of  God, 
the  subject  of  a  fearful  probation,  exposed  to  the  retributions 
of  an  untried  eternity,  and  having  the  thrilling  interest  of  his 
condition,  under  all  these  aspects,  infinitely  enhanced  from 
the  consideration  that  he  is  a  fallen  being,  and  in  himself, 
aside  from  external  aid,  irrecoverably  lost.  Here  the  schools 
of  moral  and  mental  and  political  philosophy  leave  us  with- 
out a  guide.  Equal  darkness  hangs  about  our  path,  whether 
we  feel  on  our  cautious  way  by  the  inductions  of  the  sensu- 
alist, or  attempt  to  soar  into  the  dim  and  ill-defined  regions 
of  transcendental  mysticism.  These  are  the  sublime  and 
awful  subjects  to  which  we  are  called  in  the  revelation  of 
God.  To  understand  these  depths  of  our  souls,  we  need 
that  word  which  pierces  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints 
and  the  marrow,  and  is  a  reveakr  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
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of  the  hearL  To  know  ourseltres  in  these  relations  we  mast 
become  the  earnest,  the  docile,  the  humble  students  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Guided  by  this  light,  the  most  illiterate  possess  an  adran« 
tfigc  over  the  most  learned  who  spurn  its  illuminations. 
Guided  by  this,  the  rude  Bunyan  carries  us  into  the  secret 
chambers  oftlie  human  soul,  and  lays  open  mysteries  which 
escaped  the  keenest  investigation  of  the  Stagyrite,  of  Locke, 
of  Rcid,  of  Kant,  and  in  short  of  all  who  have  viewed  man 
aside  from  his  religious  relations,  or  with  a  mere  superficial 
reference  to  his  religious  constitution.  The  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  town  of  Mansoul,  or  the  old  works  of  Owen  on 
spiritual  mindedness  and  indwelling  sin,  teach  us  more  of 
ourselves  in  one  chapter,  than  '^an  tie  derived  from  volumes 
of  such  writers  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
quackish  and  infidel  systems  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The 
only  way  to  study  mind  effectually  is  in  connection  with 
theology,  and  especially  that  depaVment  which  relates  to 
experimental  religion.  In  this  point  of  view,  however,  the 
town  of  Mansoul  has  had  but  few  historians  from  the  ranks 
of  the  professed  teachers  of  mental  philosophy.  In  the 
touching  though  homely  lines  of  Bunyan  may  it  be  said : 

'Tis  strange  that  they  that  loye  to  tell 

Things  done  of  old,  yea  and  that  do  ezcell 

Their  equals  in  hisioriology, 

Speak' not  of  Mansaul's  wars^  but  let  them  lie, 

Dead  like  old  fables  or  such  worthless  things, 

That  to  the  reader  no  advantage  brings: 

When  men  like  them  (make  what  they  will  their  ovn,) 

Till  they  know  this  are  to  themselves  unknown. 

Our  great  object  therefore  is  to  recommend  the  study  of 
the  Bible,  as  the  most  important  branch  of  education  ;  not 
merely  as  a  classic,  (the  low  view  in  which  some  would  barely 
tolerate  it  in  our  seminaries  of  learning.)  but  as  containing  the 
highest  order  of  science  ;  and  to  urge  arguments  for  such  a 
course,  without  going  into  any  minute  specifications  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Bible  or  their  mode  of  treatment. 

For  the  sake  of  method  we  would  present  as  our  first 
argument,  that  in  the  scale  of  sciences,  the  subjects  treated  of 
in  the  Bible,  or  moral  science,  (the  term  being  used  in  its 
highest  acceptation  as  synonymous  with  religion,)  must  from 
its  very  nature  occupy  the  first  rank.  All  science  may  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  ranked  under  three  heads,    ist.    The 
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knowledge  of  things  or  events  viewed  as  separate  and  dis^ 
connected.  2.  The  knowledge  of  phenomena^  or  Ihe  uni- 
form appearances  of  things  as  the  subjects  of  class! fication, 
and  3.  The  knowledge  oi  necessary  truihs^or  as  they  may 
be  otherwise  styled,  self-existing  or  eternal  truths. 

In  the  first  class  would  be  embraced  mere  disconnected 
facts  or  events ;  in  the  second,  what  are  generally  styled  the 
laws  of  nature  or  physics,  embracing  not  only  the  external 
material  world,  but  also  many  things  relating  to  the  consti* 
tution  of  man  f  in  the  third,  the  existence  and  nature  of  the 
Deity,  his  moral  attributes  as  constituting  the  highest  part 
or  essence  of  his  being,  the  spirits  whom  he  has  created,  and 
the  moral  or  spiritual  relations  which  bind  them  to  the  au- 
tiior  of  their  existence.     There  can  be  no  better  way  of 
estimating  the    comparative    importance  of    these   three 
classes,  than  by  reference  to  the  permanence  or  transitory 
nature  of  their  objects.  All  would  agree  inassigningto  the  first 
class  the  lowest  place.    With  regard  to  the  second,  it  is  gene- 
rally conceded  by  philosophical  writers  that  the  highest  cflTorts 
of  science  can  demonstrate  no  necessary  connection  between 
what  are  styled  cause  and  efiect,  or  any  of  the  relations  of 
natural  phenomena.     We  must  therefore  consider  them  aa 
not  subsisting  by  virtue  of  any  necessity  arising  out  of  the 
nature  of  things,  (if  there  beany  meaning  in  sucn  language,) 
but  as  the  subjects  of  sovereign  appointment,  secondary  in 
their  nature,  intended  as  subservient  to  a  higher  end,  and 
destined  to  ceasn  and  never  more  to  be  to  us  the  objects  of 
science  when  that  end  is  accomplished.     This  final  purpose 
we  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures   is  the  perfection  of  the 
moral  system^  or  the  full  mavifestation  of  the  moral  attri^ 
hutes  of  God.     How  emphatic  is  the  language  of  the  Bible 
in  declaring  the  subserviency  of  the  natural  to  the  spiritual 
world  I    **  Of  old  thou  hast  Jounded  the  earthy  and  the  hea* 
vens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands  ;  they  shall  perish  but  thou 
remainest ;  they  shall  all  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment^  and 
as  a  vesiure  shalt  thou  fold  them  up,  but  thou  art  the  same 
a$ui  thy  years  shall  never  fail.^  How  vivid  the  figure  of  the 
sacred  poet  I     As  a  worn  out  garment,  which,  having  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  which  it  was  made,  is  folded  up  and 
laid  aside,  so  shall  the  visible  give  place  to  the   invisible 
world,  and  so  even  now  should  natural  knowledge  be  secon* 
dary  and  subservient  to  moral  or  religioUs  science. 

We  believe  there  will  be  a  time  when  the  earth  and  all 
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which  it  contains  will  be  burned  up — when  its  geological 
formations,  its  minerals,  its  plants,  its  flowers,  its  animals,  with 
all  their  genera  and  species,  and  all  those  classifications  which 
exercise  the  mind  of  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  the 
chemist,  or  the  physiologist,  shall  be  no  more ;  when  its  very 
elements  shall  be  decomposed  into  their  primitive  nothing- 
ness, and  the  sciences  which  were  built  upon  them  shidl 
vanish  with  their  subjects.  It  is  not  unlawful  or  extravagant 
to  carry  forward  our  imaginations  to  a  period  when  the 
very  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll— when 
the  probation  season  of  all  worlds  shall  close — when  tlie  uni- 
versal law  of  gravitation  shall  be  annulled — when  the  New- 
tonian system,  no  longer  a  truth^  shall  be  classed  among  the 
fleeting  facts  of  past  dispensations —when  all  those  Taws 
which  are  arbitrary  and  exist  only  by  the  sovereign  appoint- 
ment of  the  Creator,  shall  cease  to  operate,  or  give  place  to 
others.  There  may  come  a  time  when  it  shall  cease  to  be  a 
truth  in  natural  philosophy,  that  bodies  attract  each  other 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  their  distances — 
when  even  the  physical  and  temporary  laws  of  mind  shall 
change — when  time  shall  be  no  more — when  memory  shall 
discharge  its  last  office  as  it  calls  up  all  the  past,  and  stamps 
it  upon  the  soul,  constituting  for  ever  one  eternal,  fixed  and 
changeless  being.  Yet  once  more  (says  the  prophet  and  the 
apostle)  the  Lord  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earthy 
thai  only  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain. 
Among  these  must  be  reckoned  the  moral  truths  revealed  in 
the  Bible.  There  never  will  arrive  a  f)eriod  when  it  shall 
cease  to  be  true  thaf*  God  is  love  ;^ — that  he  is  holy — that  he 
is  just — that  he  hates  sin  and  loves  righteousness — that  the 
spirits  he  has  made  are  bound  by  an  eternal  tie  to  love  him 
with  all  their  hearts,  soul,  mind,  and  strength — that  the  eter- 
nal occupation  of  those  who  are  saved  must  be  the  manifes- 
tation of  his  moral  attributes,  or  the  declaration  of  his  glory, 
and  their  only  blessedness  the  everlasting  enjoyment  of  his 
spiritual  presence.  The  things  that  are  seen  (says  the  apos- 
tle j  are  temporal,  the  things  that  are  unseen  are  eternal. 
Well  might  the  Psalmist  exclaim,  thy  word  is  everlasting 
truths  not  simply  truth,  but  everlasting  truth;  thy  word  ises' 
tablished  for  ever.  Natural  science  is  in  its  very  nature  per- 
ishing as  its  objects.  Moral  science  is  in  its  very  essence 
(we  will  not  say  nature)  eternal.  The  grass  witherethj  the 
flower  fadethf  but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever. 
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Heaven  and  earth  (says  Christ)  shall  pass  away,  hU  my 
word  shall  never  fail. 

A  sound  and  religious  philosophy,  avoiding  on  the  one 
hand  the  gross  views  of  the  sensual  materialist,  and  on  the 
other  the  dreams  of  a  shadowy  idealism,  would  regard  the 
universe  of  God  as  divided  into  two  great  though  unequal 
departments — the  moral  and  the  natural*-the  world  of  spirit 
and  the  world  of  nature — both  alike  entitled  to  the  epithet  real, 
yet  with  this  difference,  that  matter  is  dependent  for  its  reali- 
zation upon  the  existence  of  mind,  whilstspirit,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Deity  is  concerned,  may  be  separate  and  independ* 
ent,  not  only  in  its  essence  but  in  itsenergy.  The  natural 
world  should  be  viewed  as  our  temporary  abode,  the  cradle 
of  our  immortal  souls,  probationary  and  introductory  to  an- 
other state;  the  spiritual  world  as  existing  now  in  concurrence 
with  the  former,  running  parallel  with  it  in  time,  and  destined 
to  supersede  it  in  eternity — a  state  which  is  hereafter 
to  receive  us  wholly,  or  at  least  to  constitute  our  predomi- 
nant sphere  of  action,  and  with  the  forms  and  ideas  of  which 
we  are  now  called  upon  by  the  highest  motives  to  make 
ourselves  familiar,  in  the  diligent  use  of  all  the  means  which 
are  presented  both  by  reason  and  revelation.  The  disciple 
of  Copernicus  charges  the  ancient  Ptolemaic  system  with  a 
breach  of  all  analogy  in  supposing  the  greater  body  to  be 
made  for  and  to  revolve  round  the  less*  He  is  guilty  of  a 
still  greater  absurdity  who  regards  the  world  to  come  as 
designed  only  for  the  regulation  of  this ;  who  looks  upon 
religion  as  mainly  interested  for  the  preservation  of  order 
and  morality  in  the  present  state  ^  who  attaches  more  im- 
portance to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
material  frame  of  the  universe,  than  to  those  truths  that  re- 
late to  the  religious  interests  of  the  spirits  for  whom  it  was 
made ;  who  exalts  the  intellectual  over  the  moral  depart- 
ment in  the  soul  of  man,  ur  in  short  who  prefers  natural  to 
moral  or  religious  science.  The  true  student  of  the  Bible 
places  the  sun  of  moral  truth  in  the  centre  of  the  system, 
and  sees  revolving  round  it  in  glorious  harmony  all  Uiat  is 
material,  physical,  and  even  intellectual. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  moral  science  as  un- 
folded in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  urged  from  the  considera- 
tion that  its  supremacy  over  every  other  species  of  know- 
ledge is  asserted,  and  strenuously  maintained  in  the  Bible 
itself.     In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Job  we  have  a 
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splendid  and  graphic  comparison  of  natural  science  with  a 
higher  knowledge  which  the  author  styles  wisdom,  and 
makes  synonymous  with  the  fear  of  the  I^ord.  Every  stu- 
dent of  the  Bible  knows  that  this  is  the  Hebrew  phrase  for 
religion,  including  all  which  enters  into  the  idea  ot  the  mod* 
ern  term,  when  taken  in  its  most  general  acceptation  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  whole  relation  o(  man  to  God.  We  have 
in  this  chapter  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sublime  per* 
tions  of  Holy  Writ.  I'o  be  ignorant  of  it  is  no  less  ao  im- 
peachment of  taste  than  of  piety.  Aside  from  the  deep  so- 
lemnity of  its  religious  bearings,  the  whole  passage  is  un- 
doubtedly calculated  to  draw  forth  the  warmest  admiration 
of  the  mere  critical  scholar,  or  the  mere  man  of  taste ;  but 
there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  such  a  one  would  not  feel 
something  like  disappointment  at  the  manner  of  its  termin- 
ation, and  be  ready  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  falling  off 
from  the  high  ground  the  writer  had  assumed  in  the  preceding 
verses.  He  would  expect  something  which,  according  to 
his  view,  would  better  correspond  to  that  elevation  of  thought 
which  had  previously  been  sustained — that  this  path  so  little 
known,  and  which  the  keenest  eye  had  failed  to  discover^ 
would  have  led  to  some  different  termination — that  this 
wisdom,  the  place  of  which  is  inquired  for  by  so  many  ani- 
mated interrogatories,  and  in  comparison  with  which  the  most 
precious  productions  of  the  earth  are  I'epresented  as  value* 
less,  would  on  its  disclosure  have  appeared  worthy  of  all 
this  grandeur  of  description,  and  would  have  brought  to  light 
some  deeply  hidden  knowledge  of  which  the  human  mind 
had  long  been  in  search,  and  which  was  most  essential  to 
its  happiness— -*that  this  something  which  had  been  hid  from 
the  eyes  of  all  living,  of  whose  fame  destruction  and  death 
had  scarcely  heard,  would  have  indeed  appeared  an  object 
worthy  of  the  keenest  search,  and  most  laborious  investiga- 
tion— that  it  would  have  proved  some  notable  discovery  in 
physical  science,  some  mysterious  secret  which  had  escaped 
the  earnest  search  of  the  alchimist,  and  which  would  turn 
all  our  dross  to  gold,  or  some  long  hidden  principle  applica- 
ble to  the  political  condition  of  mankind,  and  which  would 
banish  misery  and  discontent  from  the  earth.  These  might 
be  some  of  tlie  fancies  which  would  cross  the  mind  of  one 
who  wa^  reading  the  passage  for  the  first  time,  and  was  but 
little  familiar  with  the  spirit  and  nature  of  the  volume  which 
contained  it.    There  is  indeed  something  humbling  to  the 
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haroan  intellect,  but  at  the  same  time»  when  viewed  in  a 
proper  state  of  mind,  an  awful  grandeur  in  the  final  disclos- 
ure,  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,"  tlie  highest, 
and  in  respect  to  its  superlativeimportance,  and  thedisep 
darkness  of  the  soul  without  it,  the  only  wisdom. 

The  chapter  commences  by  calling  the  attention  to  some 
of  the  most  obscure  departments  of  physical  science,  and 
which  remain,  even  amid  all  the  progress  of  modern  discov- 
ery, almost  as  much  unexplored  as  in  the  days  of  Job.  Al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth — the  dark 
recesses  from  which  the  cupidity  of  man  even  in  the  earli- 
est ages  brought  to  light  the  long  concealed  ores  of  gold 
and  silver,  or  as  the  sacred  writers  term  them,  '*  the  stones 
of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  deathy^^-and  to  the  mode  of 
operation  of  those  terrible  agents  existing  in  the  hollow  cav- 
erns of  the  ^lobe,  but  of  which  we  can  only  judge  from 
the  effects  tney  sometimes  produce  upon  tne  surface. — 
The  sudden  disappearance  of  rivers  from  their  beds,  and 
the  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  have  long  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  the  human  intellect,  and  exhausted 
the  resources  of  human  science,  but  alike  in  vain.  Theory 
after  theory  has  been  formed.  "  The  spruce  philosopbei^ 
has  often  stepped  upon  the  stage,  and  amused  his  hearers 
with  ^  principles  and  causes  and  homogeneal  and  discord- 
ant springs  oi  action  and  reaction,**  but 

'Tis  learned  babble  all— 

a  mere  superficial  description  of  phenomena,  a  poor  apology 
for  ignorance  dressed  up  in  learned  phrases,  without  advan- 
cing one  step  towards  an  explanation  of  the  eflicient  moving 
cause.  But  were  it  known,  were  the  whole  vast  mine  of 
natural  science  fairly  laid  open  to  view,  and  the  clear  light 
of  day  poured  upon  its  long  concealed  recesses,  still  would 
the  soul  remain  unsatisfied.  It  would  still  feel  that  it  pos« 
sessed  only  an  accumulation  of  physical  facts,  and  of  laws 
which  had  no  real  or  necessary  existence,  except  as  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  generalization — that  the  efficient  causes  (if  any 
such  existed  except  the  first  great  cause),  were  still  beyond 
its  grasp — that  the  end  was  not  yet — that  the  pearl  of  great 

firice  was  as  remote  as  ever  from  the  track  of  its  discovery. 
t  would  still,  in  the  language  of  the  passage,  return  upon 
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itself  again  and  again  with  the  anxious  inquiry.  "  Where  theo 
shall  wisdom  be  found,  and  where  is  this  place  of  understand- 
ing 1^  The  books  of  nature  to  which  the  attention  has  been 
confined  return  him  no  satisfactory  answen  The  deep  saitl^ 
It  is  not  in  me.  The  sea  saith,  It  is  not  in  me.  Destruc- 
tion and  death  say,  We  have  just  heard  the  fame  thereof  with 
our  ears.  It  is  only  when  wearied  with  the  search  it  turns 
from  the  book  of  nature  to  the  book  of  revelation ,  that  it 
receives  an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  and  the  soul  is  only  satisfied 
when,  with  the  submission  and  docility  of  a  true  disciple  of 
the  school  of  heaven,  it  bows  to  the  declaration  that  ^  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom.^'  Divest  this  sublime  pas* 
sage  of  its  Oriental  imagery  and  bring  it  into  modern  laii^ 
guage,  and  we  have  the  great  truth  expressed— religion  is 
the  only  true  and  eternal  science. 

The  same  lesson  is  taught,  and  the  same  contrast  presented 
in  the  nineteenth  Psalm.  No  reader  can  avoid  being  struck 
with  its  unusual  and  apparently  abrupt  division.  The  transi- 
tion is  so  sudden  from  the  description  of  the  highest  natural 
phenomena  of  creation  to  the  moral  law,  statutes  and  judg^ 
ments  of  the  Deity.  "  The  heavens  are  telling  the  glory 
of  God — Day  unto  day  utterelh  speech — night  unto  nigbt 
showeth  knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  line  has  gone  forth  unto  the 
ends  of  the  world,  and  among  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle 
for  the  sun.  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heav- 
ens, and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  thereof,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing hid  from  his  heat."  To  one  unaccustomed  to  the  study 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  how  strange  would  seem  the 
transition  which  immediately  follows :  "  The  law  of  the 
Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul.  The  testimony  of  the 
Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the 
Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart.  The  commandment  of 
the  Lord  is  puro,  enlightening  the  eyes.  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever.  The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.  More  to  be  desired 
are  they  than  gold,  and  in  the  keeping  of  them  there  is  great 
reward."  A  celebrated  Biblical  critic  thinks  that  in  this  di- 
vision of  the  Psalm  there  is  a  falling  oflf  from  the  grandeur 
of  the  commencement.  The  student  whose  mind  has  been 
imbued  with  the  true  philosophy  of  the  Bible,  will  feel  that 
the  writer,  instead  of  falling,  has  most  sublimely  ascended 
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by  a  climax  unsurpassed  even  in  the  Scriptures  for  beauty 
and  moral  grandeur,  although  none  have  ever  used  this  fig- 
ure with  more  effect  than  the  Hebrew  poets. 

Jeremiah  furnishes  us  with  another  illustration  of  the 
leading    thought   which  we  have  endeavored  to  present. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  not  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might  ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches  ;  let  not  the 
wisi  man  glory  in  his  wisdom ;  but  let  him  that  glorieth^ 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  me,  that  I 
am  the  Lord  that  exercise  mercy  and  judgment  and  right- 
eousness ;  for  in  these  do  I  delight^  satin  the  Lord.    (Jer.  ix.) 
The  application  of  this  passage  to  our  present  purpose  is 
obvious.     The  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being  and  his  at- 
tributes is  the  highest  object  of  science ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  in  studying  the  nature  of  the  Deity  we  are  to  remember 
that  his  moral  attributes  occupy  the  chief  place  in  his  own 
estimation,  and  to  them  he  more  especially  demands  the  at- 
tention of  his  creatures.     It  is  for  them  he  styles  himself  a 
jealous  God,  and  in  reference  to  them  especially  he  declares 
that  he  will  not  give  his  honor  to  another  or  his  worship  to 

S raven  images.  "  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom, 
ut  let  him  that  glorieth  glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth 
and  knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord,"  Let  us  note  well  the 
conclusion — not  the  God  of  nature,  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
all  powerful,  and  all  wise,  but  the  Lord  that  exercises  judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  righteousness,  for  in  these  things  do  I  de- 
light, saith  the  Lord.  To  these  moral  attributes  of  his  char- 
acter does  he  thus  give  the  preference,  and  call  the  attention 
of  the  beings  he  has  made,  as  though  all  others,  even  his 
own  omnipotence  and  infinite  knowledge,  were  intended  to 
be  subservient  to  their  manifestation.  •*  Lift  up  your  eyes 
to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath,  for  the 
heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall 
wax  old  like  a  garment,  but  my  salvation  shall  be  for  ever, 
and  my  righteousness  shall  never  be  abolished" 

The  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  as  an  important  branch 
of  education,  may  be  urged  from  the  fact,  that  without  it  the 
effect  of  mere  natural  science  upon  the  mind  is  to  alienate 
it  still  farther  from  the  God  of  nature,  and  to'  blind  it  to  his 
moral  perfections.  At  first  view  it  might  seem  impossible 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  perhaps  the  position  may 
be  disputed.  There  is  a  species  of  sentimentalism,  which 
delights  in  dwelling  on  the  tendency  of  the  study  of  nature 
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to  produce  devotion.  When  pursued  in  connection  with 
the  Scriptures,  atid  as  a  subordinate  branch  of  know- 
ledge, this  may  be  the  case ;  but  it  will  often  be  found 
that  the  mere  student  of  nature,  if  he  recognizes  any  deity, 
adores  a  very  different  being  from  the  God  of  the  Bible. 
A  fair  examination  of  his  creed  would  often  show,  that  the 
object  of  his  worship  is  only  some  personification  of  his  favor- 
ite science — some  deification  of  nature,  or  her  laws — the 
anima  mundi  of  (he  ancient  and  modern  pantheists — the 
semi-material  principle  of  Lucretius  or  Pope,  that 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

There  is  a  charm  to  manv  minds  in  such  views  of  the  Deity 
(if  so  they  may  be  called)  because  they  invest  him  with  no 
moral  character.  It  is  a  mere  personification  of  power, 
motion,  and  extension,  which,  while  its  contemplation  grat« 
ifies  the  pride  of  intellect,  produces  no  effect  upon  the  heart. 
There  is  a  total  absence  of  those  links  which  connect  the 
soul  of  man  to  the  throne  of  God,  arising  out  of  the  consid- 
eration of  his  moral  perfections  and  our  moral  relations. 
The  anima  mundi  of  the  naturalist  can  be  the  object  of  no 
spiritual  communion.  It  can  be  the  hearer  of  no  prayer. 
A  Rosseau  and  a  Byron  could  approach  even  into  the  very 
presence  of  their  idolized  abstraction,  whilst  no  conviction 
of  sin  troubled  their  consciences,  or  disturbed  that  compla- 
cency in  emotions  of  their  own  creating,  which  they  mis- 
took for  lofty  communinfifs  with  the  spirit  of  nature.  Even 
the  professed  atheist  will  have  his  universal  power ;  only 
call  it  a  principle,  a  property,  a  cause,  or  any  thing  but  a 
God,  and  he  is  content.  To  this  word  also  would  he  have 
no  objection  could  he  only  separate  from  it  the  idea  of  moral 
retribution. 

This  doctrine  of  the  anima  mundi  or  universal  life,  al- 
though revived  in  every  age  as  a  high  philosophical  specu- 
lation unknown  before,  may  in  fact  be  traced  among  some 
of  the  oldest  developements  of  the  human  mind.  It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  in  which  the  fallen  nature  of  man 
manifested  its  dislike  of  a  personal  God,  or  righteous  gov- 
ernor, as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Every  veiw  which  stops 
short  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or  does  not  assiga 
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to  them  the  highest  place*  is  essentially  atheistical.  The 
contemplation  of  power  may  awe  the  soul  into  a  feeling  of 
scit)limity,  or  blind  veneration,  but  it  matters  not,  as  far  as 
this  effect  is  concerned,  whether  it  be  styled  a  first  cause  or 
the  attraction  of  gravitation.  The  intbllectualist  or  natural 
theologian  may  rise  a  step  higher.  He  may  assign  to  his 
deity  the  attribute  of  wisdom  as  well  as  power,  whilst  he 
regards  the  ascription  of  feelings  or  passions  in  any  other 
except  some  transcendental  and  uninteffligible  sense,  as  a 
derogation  from  his  perfections.  The  wisdom  he  adores  is 
the  wisdom  of  natural  adaptation,  of  natural  means  to  nat- 
ural ends,  manifested  in  the  regular  orbits  of  the  planets,  in 
the  curious  structures  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds — 
in  the  minute  wonders  of  microscopic  organization.  His 
mind  is  lost  in  admiration  of  the  physical  processes  of  early 
animal  life,  but  his  thoughts  never  dwell  upon  the  deep  moral 
mystery  presented  in  the  spectacle  of  the  dying  infant.  He 
finds  the  universe  full  of  natural  harmony,  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  his  pride  of  understanding  is  gratified. 
But  what  is  the  design  of  these  designs — the  end  of  all  these 
adaptations  7  The  eye  is  fitted  for  seeing,  the  ear  for  hear- 
ing, the  heart  for  the  continuance  of  animal  life,  but  what  is 
the  end  of  life  ?  What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  God  and  of 
man  above  power,  and  above  wisdom,  to  which  these  are 
only  subservient?  The  answer  to  these  questions  might 
lead  him  to  the  consideration  of  moral  ends,  and  a  moral 
government*  and  he  therefore  with  affected  modesty  repels 
it  as  an  unlawful  attempt  to  advance  beyond  the  proper 
bounds  of  knowledge.  Final  or  moral  causes  he  gravely 
pronounces  not  to  fall  within  the  legitimate  province  of 
science,  condemns  their  investigation  as  only  prompted  by 
ignorance  and  superstition,  or  with  a  skeptical  sneer  trans- 
fers the  whole  subject  from  science  to  that  ^  faith  which 
does  not  permit  itself  to  be  too  closely  questioned  by  reason." 
His  deity  is  too  wise,  too  immutable,  too  much  like  nature 
herself,  to  condescend  to  the  details  of  a  special  moral  prov« 
idence.  He  would  rather  adopt  that  lofty  and  more  philo- 
sophical view,  which  regards  him  as  the  causa  causarum, 
the  main  spring  (placed  at  an  immense  distance)  of  a  long 
train  of  secondary  influences,  which  together  with  their 
primary  operate  by  a  supposed  necessity  arising  out  of  the 
nature  of  things — thus  denying  to  the  Creator  that  individu- 
ality of  will  and  action,  which  he  is  compelled  to  attribute 
to  some  of  his  works. 
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Such  a  one  has  not  yet  arisen  to  the  true  idea  of  a  God. 
There  have  been  those  who  have  gone  nearly  as  Tar  as  this, 
and  yet  did  not  even  rank  themselves  among  theists.  The 
ancient  Hylozoists  believed  almost  if  not  quite  as  much  as 
some  who  have  written  works  on  natural  theology,  and 
treatises  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  Their  univer- 
sal life  possessed  intelligence,  but  it  was  regarded  as  uncon*- 
scious  intelligence,  because  there  was  no  world  external  to 
itself  which  could  objectively  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness.  It  was  naturefs  instinct^  possessed  of  the 
highest  wisdom,  but  only  a  natural  wisdom  arranging  phys- 
ical means  in  reference  to  physical  ends,  with  no  more  cnoice 
or  exercise  of  will,  than  is  manifested  in  those  animal 
instincts,  which  were  considered  a  part  of  this  universal 
plastic  principle  of  adaptation.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, it  was  regarded  as  destitute  of  personality ;  and  in 
fact,  whatever  system  of  philosophy  is  adopted,  whether  of 
the  sensual  or  transcendental  school,  the  personality  of  the 
Deity  is  not  truly  acknowledged,  until  he  is  regarded  as  pos- 
sessed (in  addition  to  power  and  intellect,)  of  moral  attri- 
butes, and  viewed  in  relation  to  beings  whose  moral  con- 
duct may  be  the  object  of  his  love  or  aversion.  In  the  con- 
viction of  sin  we  find  alone  a  true  conviction  of  a  personal 
God— the  God  of  the  Bible.  The  representations  of  the 
Scriptures  are  equally  opposed  to  pantheism  or  materialism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  idealism  on  the  other.  In  the  one 
system,  God  is  often  regarded  as  a  necessary  conception,  an 
idea,  a  creation  of  the  human  mind,  and  this  idea,  as  we 
attempt  to  grasp  it,  keeps  ever  vanishing  away,  until  it  be- 
comes only  another  name  for  truth,  or  in  other  words  an 
apotheosis  of  human  reason.  In  the  other  he  is  identified 
with  physical  power,  connected  with  an  Unintelligible  prop- 
erty of  adaptation — the  result  and  not  the  cause  orthe  organ- 
ization of  the  universe,  oi  rather  the  organization  itself.  The 
Scriptures  every  where  present  the  most  sublime  descrip- 
tions of  power  and  wisdom,  but  unite  them  in  an  essence 
which  imparts  to  both,  reality  and  energy.  This  es- 
sence, or  third  thing,  is  the  moral  nature  of  the  Deity  ;  and 
thus  they  reveal  to  us  an  individual,  personal,  acting,  feeling, 
loving  and  angry  God — knowing  all  things,  moving  all 
things,  designing  all  things  for  moral  ends — loving  all  which 
is  good  or  that  which  is  like  himself;  hating  all  that  is  oppo- 
site— having  intellect,  power,  passions — Jehovah — the  living 
God — our  God— the  God  of  his  people — the  God  and  Father 
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of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  contempiation  alone  of  the 
moral  attributes,  and  especially  as  'they  are  exhibited  in 
the  cross  of  Christ,  we  arrive  at  a  true  belief  in  that  God 
uxith  whom  we  have  to  do.  It  is  this  Tiew  which  invests  him 
with  such  awful  personality  to  us  as  sinners,  and  which 
when  deeply  impressed  upon  the  soul,  will  ever  save  it  from 
both  the  extremes  of  false  philosophy.  The  belief  in  a  God 
of  power  and  intellect  alone,  has  no  real  advantages  over 
atheism.  Such  a  being  is  nothing  to  us  or  we  to  him.  The 
contemplation  of  him  under  these  aspects  may  produce  a 
poetical  or  sentimental  glow  of  feeling,  liable  to  be  mista- 
ken for  true  devotion,  yet  is  there  a  most  important  and 
essential  difierence  between  it  and  that  state  of  heart  pro- 
duced by  the  study  of  the  Divine  nature  as  set  forth  in  the 
Bible.  The  consideration  of  the  natural  attributes  alone, 
aside  from  moral  associations,  tends  only  to  produce  a  self- 
complacent  pride  of  intellect,  a  false  adoration,  which  may 
be  called  forth  by  any  sublime  object,  as  well  as  by  the  vis- 
ible manifestation  of  the  power  of  God.  We  need  not  go 
far  for  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  positions.  The  modern 
scientific  world  has  furnished,  in  abundance,  examples  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  excluding  religion  in  its  highest  sense, 
from  all  fellowship  with  education.  There  have  been,  and 
now  are,  philosophers  who  have  found  no  other  God  except 
a  deification  of  their  own  reason.  There  have  been  natural- 
ists whose  only  religion  consisted  in  the  identification  of 
physical  with  moral  laws.  There  have  even  been  undevout 
astronomers,  who  have 

"  Gazed  upon  ihe  heavens 
tJntil  they  dropped  dim  eyed  into  the  grave/* 

and  sow  no  God  revealed,  have  found  even  in  the  skies  no 
traces  of  his  moral  perfections.  The  study  of  nature  alone 
does  not  lead  the  soul  upwards  to  nature's  God.  in  the  pres- 
ent almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  physical  sciences,  this 
trite  sophism  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  often  urged  in  its 
defence,  whilst  facts  are  continually  exposing  its  hollowness, 
and  the  utter  misconception  of  terms  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
On  a  contemplation  of  such  cases,  with  what  docility  of 
spirit  should  the  Christian  regard  the  Bible  as  the  only 
foundation  of  all  right  education,  and  yield  all  the  powers  of 
his  understanding,  and  bring  down -every  high  thought  and 
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every  vain  imagination  in  subjection  to  that  lucid  though 
oft-times  humbling  teacher  which  assures  him  that  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  Well  may  it  be 
styled  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  paths.  No  faith 
is  worth  the  name  that  does  not  implicitly  rely  upon  it  as 
our  only  guide  through  that  dark  wilderness  of  skepticism, 
in  which,  without  it,  all  philosophy  inevitably  terminates. 

The  diligent  and  devoted  student  of  the  Bible  possesses 
an  immense  advantage  in  having  a  standard,  to  the  test  of 
which  he  can  bring  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge ;  a  fixed 
and  central  point  of  observation,  from  which  he  can  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  their  comparative  value.  The  mere 
student  of  natural  science  may  feel  an  ardor  of  pursuit, 
which  may  conceal  from  him  for  a  time  the  emptiness  of  all 
knowledge  which  excludes  the  consideration  of  the  higher 
wants  of  the  soul.  There  must  however  come  periods  of 
sober  reflection,  in  which  he  will  despondingly  ask  himself 
to  what  end  all  his  pursuits  are  tending  ;  and  whilst  he  in 
vain  strives  by  the  study  of  nature  to  pierce  that  dark  limit 
which  bounds  his  vision  and  separates  the  present  from  the 
future,  be  may  sigh  for  some  higher  and  clearer  light,  even 
that  which  beams  on  the  pages  of  the  much  neglected  Bible. 
Sometimes  weariness  with  what  the  world  calls  science, 
may  have  produced  this  result,  and  driven  the  soul  in  some 
favored  season  to  a  deeper  and  more  cordial  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  when  at  such  times  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
with  healing  on  his  wings  has  arisen  upon  the  benighted 
spirit,  how  nas  it  rejoiced  in  its  clear  and  holy  light,  and 
counted  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge therein  revealed.  In  Job  xxxviii.  14,  there  is  a  most 
vivid  and  beautiful  figure,  in  which  the  eflfect  of  light  upon 
the  natural  world  is  compared  to  the  impression  of  the  seal 
upon  the  clay.  In  the  same  manner  the  light  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  cordially  received  into  the  soul,  may  be  said  to 
give  form  and  distinctiveness  to  what  was  before,  even  in 
the  most  learned,  the  chaos  of  natural  science — furnishing  a 
noble  and  elevated  motive  for  its  pursuit — disclosing  satisfac- 
tory ends  for  its  accomplishment — assigning  to  each  depart- 
ment its  proper  position  ;  and  whilst  it  thus  gives  to  each 
branch  of  knowledge  its  relative  degree  of  importance, 
elevating  itselT  over  all  as  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  system. 
The  possession  of  such  a  stand-point  of  observation,  is  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  mind  than  the  acquisition  of  any 
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amount  of  science  without  it.     It  needs  most  of  all  such  a 
central  position,  from  whence  every  thing  may  be  seen  in  its 
true  place  and  of  its  real  magnitude,  without  being  varied 
by  those  parallaxes  or  distorted  by  those  refracting  media, 
which  from  every  other  quarter  must  more  or  less  disturb 
the  vision  and  be  a  constant  source  of  unreal  appearances.  ^ 
This  position  in  respect  to  the  sciences  is  only  furnished  by 
the  close  study  of  revealed  truth.    "  The  entrance  of  ihy 
words  giveth  light.'*     We  feel  strong  in  the  belief  that  this 
is  not  assigning  too  high  a  rank  in  a  system  of  education,  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible.     We  mean  not  simply  as  a  classic 
There  is  something  degrading  in  the  manner  in  which,  under 
this  name,  the  sacred  book  is  hypocritically  tolerated  in 
many  of  our  seminaries  of  learning.   No  objection,  however, 
need  be  taken  to  the  term,  were  it  not  that  it  seems  often 
to  imply,  that  any  deeper  investigation  of  its  awful  truths 
would  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
age.   In  recommending  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  branch  of 
education,  we  are  but  beating  the  air,  unless  we  have  some 
higher  meaning  than  this.     Unless  its  peculiar  doctrines  are 
made  the  subjects  of  direct  examination,  we  are  but  casting 
contempt  upon  its  divine  authority,  and  introducing  into  the 
minds  of  youth  a  skepticism  in  respect  to  its  claims,  which 
other  efforts  will  be  inadequate  to  countervail.     How  can 
the  excernal  evidences  of  revelation  be  expected  to  have 
any  lasting  hold  upon  the  mind,  when  the  study  of  the  truths 
revealed  is  studiously  excluded,  or  regarded  with  a  narrow 
jealousy  and  suspicion  t      Many  difficulties,  'tis  true,  at  the 
present  day  stand  in  the  way  of  a  different  course,  yet 
still  with  Christian  parents  and  teachers   there  can  be  no 
alternative.      Whatever  may  be  the  consequences,  there 
should    be    no  compromise  with  liberalism  or   infidelity. 
The  Bible  must  be  ev6ry  thing  or  nothing.    If   admitted  as 
a  revelation  it  must  have  the  supremacy  m  all  things.    Con- 
sistency requires  that  it  should  be  regarded,  not  only  as  oc- 
cupying the  highest  place,  but  as  having  a  bearing  upon 
every  other  pursuit  and  every  other  branch  of  knowledge. 
If  we  consult  it  not  for  information  as  to  the  details  of  natu- 
ral science,  we  must  inquire  of  it  for  those  ends  to  which 
that  science  must  be  applied.     It  must  be  our  only  code  of 
morals.    On  its  keen  and  searching  maxims  as  to  the  nature 
of  man,  and  its  vivid  delineations  of  the  causes  of  national 
prosperity  and  national  ruin,  must  be  built  our  true  political 
Vol.  VI.  88 
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creed.  On  its  teachings  in  this  respect  the  most  illiterate 
Christian  can  rely  with  a  confidence  which  gives  him  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  mere  worldly  politician,  with  all  his  preten- 
sions to  sagacity  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  human 
nature.  He  who  derives  his  political  knowledge  from  the 
Bible  knows  too  well  the  sources  of  national  advancement 
to  be  led  away  by  the  arts  of  the  demagogue.  He  knows 
too  well  that  the  account  which  the  Bible  gives  of  man  indi* 
vidually  and  collectively  is  true.  He  knows  from  the  same 
source,  that  notwithstanding  the  nauseous  declarations  of  pre- 
tended patriots  about  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
Ele,  the  improvements  in  political  science,  and  the  perfecti- 
ility  of  the  social  system,  there  is  in  fallen  man  no  self-ele- 
vating power  aside  from  divine  grace,  no  inherent  virtue  in 
any  form  of  government  that  can  ever  rise  higher  than  the 
virtue  and  religious  principle  of  the  governed.  He  puts  no 
confidence  in  any  scheme  for  the  maintenance  of  equal  rights 
that  acknowledges  not  the  influences  of  that  renovating  spirit 
which  alone  can  moderate  and  equalize  the  passions  and  de- 
sires of  men.  He  knows  that  a  most  important  truth  which 
should  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  political  theories  is  en- 
tirely unheeded  by  tlie  mass  of  popular  declaimers.  The 
Bible  assures  him  that  the  nation  which  will  not  serve  the 
Lord  shall  perish,  and  all  the  opposing  theories  of  politicians 
or  political  economists  shake  not  his  confidence  in  this  rock 
of  eternal  truth. 

Human  nature  can  alone  be  truly  learned  from  the 
Bible. — Views  derived  from  any  other  source  are  intended 
deceptions  or  extravagant  caricatures.  He  who  studies  not 
its  sacred  pages  cannot  know  aright  his  fellow  men  for  a 
very  obvious  reason — he  knows  not  himself.  The  corrupt 
politician  may,  from  sympathy,  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  outward  manifestation  of  some  of  the  vicious  workings  of 
human  nature,  and  may  be  better  able  to  turn  them  to 
account  in  the  advancement  of  his  ambitious  views,  but  be 
is  ignorant  of  the  secret  depths  of  that  concealed  fountain 
from  which  all  evils  flow.  The  student  of  the  Bible  may  be 
a  novice  in  what  is  styled  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  yet 
is  it  notwithstanding  true  in  a  higher  sense,  that  **  he  that  is 
spiritual,"  or  who  searches  for  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
sacred  word,  alone  *'  truly  judgeth  all  things,  whilst  he  him- 
self is  rightly  judged  of  no  man"  who  refuses  to  bow  in  im- 
plicit submission  to  the  guidance  of  revelation. 
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This  may  be  called  ^y  some  an  arrogant  position,  yet 
the  Christian  should  never  shrink  from  assuming  it.  He 
knows  that  the  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  it  should  ever 
be  with  him  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  the  lowest  and 
most  illiterate  who  truly  belong  to  the  school  of  Christ,  pos- 
sess a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  most  important  truth,  and  a 
higher  philosophy,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  elevated 
departments  of  mere  worldly  or  natural  science. 

In  the  stud)'  of  history  the  advantages  of  an  accurate  and 

Eractical  knowledge  of  the  Bible  are  incalculable.  To  the 
iiblical  scholar  history  is  a  species  of  secondary  revelation. 
Nature  also  is  often  styled  a  revelation,  and  by  some  is  arro- 
gantly made  to  take  precedence  of  the  Scriptures,  but  when 
questioned,  it  tells  us  far  less  of  God  than  is  learned  from 
history,  inasmuch  as  the  one  reveals  merely  the  physical  attri- 
butes, whilst  the  latter  illustrates  the  moral  perfections  and 
government  of  the  Deity.  The  study  of  past  events,  when 
thus  interpreted  by  the  light  of  the  written  revelation, 
becomes  the  science  of  moral  causes.  There  is  a  certain 
view  of  history,  a  great  favorite  with  some  speculating 
French  and  German  writers,  and  which  may  not  inaptly  be 
styled  the  dynamical  theory,  inasmuch  as  it  reduces  the 
wnole  subject  as  much  under  the  laws  of  forces  as  any  de- 
partment of  physical  science.  It  is  a  perfect  jargon  of  mov- 
ing causes,  principles,  phnses  and  developements.  Its  gods 
are  the  spirits  of  the  different  ages.  Even  Christianity  is 
regarded  by  these  philosophers  as  a  peculiar  developement 
of  human  nature,  manifesting  itself  when  and  where  it  did, 
only  in  consequence  of  the  internal  moving  causes,  which 
then  operated  in  the  natural  course  of  events  upon  the  human 
mind.  Some  of  the  same  school  scruple  not  to  regard  it  as 
now  exhibiting  its  last  waning  phase,  and  ready  to  give 
place  to  the  next  physical  developement  which  shall  intro- 
duce a  more  rational  and  philosophical  religion.  The  de- 
voted student  of  the  Bible  is  protected  from  this  shallow 
madness.  He  is  not  left  to  worship  those  abstractions  which 
some  men  are  so  fond  of  substituting  fur  the  special  moral 
providence  of  the  living  God.  He  finds  irresistible  and  accu- 
mulating evidence,  that  the  Bible  contains  not  only  the  most 
authentic  elements  of  the  earliest  records  of  our  race,  and  is 
thus  the  only  true  key  to  history,  but  also  that  the  world's 
subsequent  annals  present  every  where  the  most  vivid  illus- 
trations of  the  awful  roll  of  prophecy,  and  the  most  striking 
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confirmations  of  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  springs  of 
actiour  by  which  depraved  human  nature  has  alike  in  every 
age  been  influenced. 

What  student  of  the  Bible  can  avoid  something  like  a 
feeling  of  compassion,  yet  mingled  with  indignation,  at  the 
labored  and  spiteful  sophistry  of  Gibbon,  exhibited  in  the 
far-fetched  reasons  he  assigns  for  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  whilst  the  causes 
of  the  destruction  of  the  one,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
other,  are  so  clearly  revealed  in  the  sacred  record.  Alas, 
that  man  should  so  close  his  eyes  to  that  only  clear  light 
which  shines  in  this  dark  world,  and  in  the  pride  of  intellect 
turn  away  from  the  study  of  that  holy  volume  whose  pages 
can  alone  give  meaning  to  history,  reduce  to  order  the  chaos 
of  natural  events  by  showing  them  to  have  been  ever  the 
results  of  moral  causes,  and  by  casting  back  its  rays  upon  the 
long  night  of  past  ages,  give  the  most  common  reader  a 
superiority  over  the  most  acute  and  philosophical  who  reject 
its  assistance. 

We  have  addressed  ourselves,  in  the  expression  of  these 
views  of  religious  education,  to  Christian  parents  and  teach- 
ers alone.  Positions  have  been  assumed  which  for  others 
might  require  stricter  proof,  but  for  them  a  mere  statement 
of  the  premises  on  which  they  are  founded.  The  Bible 
comes  not  to  crave  the  mere  respect  and  homage  of  man* 
kind,  but  is  sent  into  the  world  as  a  test  of  moral  character. 
It  is  not  a  mere  work  of  taste,  submitted  for  our  approval 
or  disapproval,  it  allows  no  compromise  of  its  claims.  It 
comes  not  to  be  judged,  but  to  sit  in  judgment  on  us.  It 
admits  not  for  a  moment  that  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
divine  origfn  is  at  all  insufficient.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  others,  from  all  to  whom  it  is  proclaimed  it  re< 
quires  unconditional  submission.  Of  the  Bible  it  may  be 
said,  as  of  him  who  is  its  chief  subject,  **  the  light  has  come 
into  the  world,  he  that  believcth  shall  be  saved,  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  is  lost"  In  vain  is  the  plea  that  belief  is  involun- 
tary. The  fact  that  the  heart  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
influenced  by  the  moral  evidence  which  appears  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Bible  seals  its  condemnation.  The  belief  or 
disbelief  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  a  question  presented  alone 
to  the  intellect  of  man.  Were  this  the  case,  the  objection 
might  have  some  weight  It  brings  its  claim,  however,  be- 
fore a  diflerent  tribiual.    It  comes  as  a  trier  and  discemer 
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of  spiiits ;  like  the  flying  roll  of  Zechariah,  or  the  two-edged 
sword  of  the  apostle,  piercing  into  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  soul,  and  revealing  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart 
It  is  this  view  which  gives  it  all  its  dread  importance,  and 
which  takes  away  from  Christian  parents  and  teachers  every 
excuse  which  may  be  urged  against  closely  connecting  it 
with  the  beginning,  continuance,  and  ending  of  every  course 
of  education.     No  plea,  arising  out  of  the  necessity  of  com- 

f)romi8e  with  the  opposing  opinions  of  a  suspicious  and  irre- 
igious  world,  will  be  allowed  at  timt  judgment  seat,  at 
which  its  statutes  will  constitute  the  supreme  law,  and  the 
only  interpreter  of  the  conscience.  No  mere  study  of  its 
external  evidences,  or  affected  respect  manifested  in  barely 
tolerating  it  in  our  seminaries  of  learning  as  an  ancient 
classic,  can  avail  in  place  of  yielding  that  entire  devotion, 
which  would  give  it  the  supreme  control  both  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character.  If  this  object  can  be  secured 
in  no  other  way,  uncompromising  secession  from  all  oppos- 
ing influences  is  the  only  alternative  for  all  those,  who  would 
maintain  the  consistency  of  their  Christian  profession,  and 
render  a  faithful  account  of  the  souls  committed  to  their 
care.  With  all  such  the  starling  ideas  or  first  principles  of 
education  should  ever  be,  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  all  other  knowledge  (as  far  as  the  great  end  of  exist- 
ence is  concerned)  is  valueless — that  to  a  mind  which  drinks 
deep  of  human  and  natural  science,  without  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  well-spring  of  divine  wisdom,  may  be  appli- 
ed the  words  of  Solomon :  **  In  much  wisdom  there  in  much 
grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increascth  sorrow  ;** 
— and  finally,  that  in  a  national  point  of  view,  an  extension 
of  knowledge  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Scriptures,  will  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing. 

One  remark  only  need  be  suggested  in  addition.  If  any 
would  truly  know  what  the  Bible  contains,  they  must  enter 
upon  its  study  in  the  love  of  it.  Stumbling-blocks  are  scat- 
tered thick  among  its  pages  for  all  such  as  approach  it  for 
the  purposes  of  heartless  speculation  ;  but  the  highest  en- 
couragements are  held  out  for  all  who  will  study  it  with  a 
sincere  desire  of  being  made  wise  unto  eternal  life.  When 
by  means  of  its  holy  influences,  the  moral  powers  have 
been  quickened  to  perform  their  proper  functions,  the  efiect 
is  at  once  an  enlightening  of  the  understanding,  a  clearing 
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of  the  judgment,  and  a  perception  of  truths  and  relations 
unperceived  before.  The  soul  being  thus  aroused  to  the 
contemplation  of  subjects  of  the  most  momentous  nature, 
viz.  its  own  moral  state  and  its  relation  to  the  Deity,  the 
impetus  thus  given  to  the  intellectual  faculties  may  extend 
to  other  departments,  and  diffuse  its  influence  over  all  the 
fields  of  science.  ^  Wisdom's  ways  are  all  plain  to  him  that 
understandeth,  and  right  to  them  that  find  knowledge.  If 
we  seek  her  as  silver  and  cry  after  her  as  for  hid  treasures, 
then  shall  we  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the 
knowledge  of  God."    ^  His  word  alone  is  everlasting  truth." 


Art.  VIL — The  Presbyterian  Church  Case. 

Although  hitherto  silent,  yet  we  have  not  been  indif- 
ferent spectators  of  the  contest  which  has  so  deeply  agitated 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Far  from  it  1  We  have  watch- 
ed its  progress  with  the  liveliest  interest — our  sympathies 
have  been  largely  enlisted  in  the  struggle,  and  we  have  al* 
ternately  trembled  and  rejoiced,  as  the  tide  of  victory  seem- 
ed from  time  to  time,to  be  setting  in  favor  of  or  against 
the  friends  of  truth.  We  are,  indeed,  attached  in  heart  and 
conscience  to  another*  denomination  of  Christians,  yet  as  a 
component  and  most  important  part  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  possesses  a  high  claim  upon  our  best 
wishes  and  our  prayers.  Though  differing  as  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution,  we  have  ''one  Lord, one  faith, one  baptism." 
For  centuries  we  have  been  co-laborers  in  the  same  vine- 
yard— have  often  been  cheered  and  strengthened  by  mutual 
faith — have  borne  each  other's  burdens,  and  rejoiced  in  each 
other's  success.  We  were  happy  to  enjoy  her  fellowship  in 
the  day  of  our  common  prosperity,  when  her  praise  was  on 
every  tongue,  and  shall  we  now  stand  aloof,  and  withhold 
our  sympathy,  while  she  bears  reproach  for  her  faithful  ad- 
herence to  the  truth  ?  God  forbid  !  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  'remember  them  that  are  in  the  bonds  of  affliction,  as 


*  The  writer  of  the  article  is  a  Congregationalist* 
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bound  with  them — and  them  that  suffer  adversity,  as  being 
ourselves  also  in  the  body.'  'If  one  member  suffer,  all  the 
members  suffer  with  it.'  Far  be  it  from  us,  to  whisper  our 
sympathy  in  corners,  and  disguise  it  before  the  world — 
to  wait  for  the  manifestation  of  popular  sentiment,  before  we 
declare  our  real  preference.  That  is  but  a  doubtful  zeal, 
which  cannot  go  through  evil,  as  well  as  good  report.  If  there 
IS  reproach  to  be  borne  in  this  matter,  we  are  willing  to 
bear  it,  for  we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  these  remarks,  that  we  are 
not  of  those,  who  profess  to  regard  this  great  controversy  as 
a  mere  struggle  for  ecclesiastical  power.  We  are  fully 
persuaded  that  it  is  a  contest  for  principle.  How  it  may  be 
wifh  the  New  School  party  in  this  respect,  we  can  only  in- 
fer from  their  avowed  indifference  to  the  corruptions  in  doc- 
trine, so  loudly  complained  of  at  the  present  day — and  from 
their  apparent  incapacity  to  conceive  of  any  other  than  a 
selfish  motive  in  their  opponents.  They  are  certainly  com- 
petent judges,  as  to  what  they  consider  possible  motives  in 
such  a  case,  and  as  to  their  own  regard  for  doctrinal  truth. 
On  these  points,  we  can  do  no  less  than  take  them  at  their 
word.  But  as  to  ihe  Old  School,  we  solemnly  believe  that 
they  are  *  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,'  We  doubt  not  that  their  great  object  is  to  save  the 
Church  from  the  insidious  errors,  which  threaten  its  purity 
and  peace.  They  have  witnessed  with  distress  and  alarm, 
the  rapid  increase  of  unscriptural  doctrines  and  measures, 
and  they  have  been  compelled  to  make  a  stand  against  them, 
or  see  the  e;oodly  heritage  of  Zion  laid  waste.  This  contest 
never  would  have  been  heard  of,  if  there  had  been  no  depar- 
ture from  the  common  faith.  Let  the  blame,  therefore,  rest 
on  those  who  are  guilty  of  this  departure;  they  are  the  dis- 
turbers of  Israel.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  than  to  lay 
this  burden  on  those  who  refuse  to  join  in  this  departure. 
They  simply  remain  where  they  were — they  hold  on  to  the 
ancient  faith—they  stand  fast,  and  consequently,  they  stand 
in  the  way  of  theological  reformers.  Hence  the  irrita- 
tion :  but,  are  they  to  blame  for  this  irritation  ?  As  well 
might  the  restless  ocean,  breaking  its  bounds,  chide  the  rocky 
barrier  which  arrests  its  destructive  course,  as  being  the 
guilty  cause  of  all  the  roar  and  foam,  produced  by  the  shock 
against  its  adamantine  base. 

The  daring  encroachments  of  this  new  heresy  were  for 
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a  long  time  endured  with  much  patience,  and  forbearance. 
But  at  length  it  became  evident  that  further  toleration 
would  be  treachery  to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  silence  became 
a  sin.  A  note  of  remonstrance  was  accordingly  raised,  by 
few,  indeed,  at  first,  but  waxing  louder  and  louder,  until  an 
open  separation  has  finally  been  eflfected,  and  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  is  once  more  an  orthodox,  united,  and  peace* 
able  body. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  real  character  of  this  great ' 
movement.  It  is  a  contest  between  truth  and  error — it  is  a 
struggle,  involving  *the  dearest  interests,  and  the  most  pre- 
cious hopes  of  the  Church.  All  that  is  lovely,  all  that  is 
venerable,  all  that  is  momentous  in  our  most  holy  religion, 
is  staked  upon  the  final  issue.     It  need  not  be  matter  of  sur- 

Erise,  therefore,  that  we  make  common  cause  with  our  Pres- 
yterian  brethren.  Whatever  diflference  of  opinion  there 
may  be,  as  to  the  specific  measures  adopted  by  them  to  pu- 
rify the  Chnrch,  in  this  we  are  agreed,  that  a  purification  was 
indispensably  necessary :  and  so  far  as  this  has  been  accom- 
plished,'  we  do  rejoice  ;  yea,  and  will  rejoice'.  Especially 
do  we  rejoice  at  the  recent  interposition  of  divine  Providence 
in  their  behalf.  A  more  signal  deliverance  we  are  seldom 
permitted  to  witness.  All  its  principal  features  discover  in 
a  most  wonderful  manner,  the  overruling  hand  of  that  God, 
who  is  able  to  bring  *good  out  of  evil,'  and  we  believe  it  is 
destined  to  produce  a  happy  influence  on  the  welfare  of 
Zion. 

It  was  Indeed  a  melancholy  spectacle,  to  see  the  Church 
of  Christ  arraigned  before  a  civil  tribunal ;  and  that  too  at 
the  instigation  of  its  own  members.  But  it  was  a  measure 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  party  that  resorted  to  it.  It  is  natural  that  those 
who  exalt  human  wisdom  and  ability,  at  the  expense  of  the 
divine  attributes,  should  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  more  than 
in  the  living  God. 

Had  the  leaders  of  this  party  felt  any  proper  confidence 
in  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  justice  of  their 
own  cause,  they  would  have  waited  with  one  consent  on 
Him  who  judgeth  righteously,  and  who  will  never  leave  nor 
forsake  his  people.  And  had  they  sincerely  loved  the 
Church,  they  never  could  have  found  it  in  their  hearts  to 
drag  her  before  a  secular  court,  and  lay  such  grievous  things 
to  her  charge.    They  would  have  endured  almost  any  hard- 
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ship  rather  than  summon  the  Church— Christ's  own  blood- 
bought  inheritance,  of  whjch  he  is  sole  Head,  Sovereign  and 
Judge — before  the  powers  of  this  world,  and  there  compel 
its  members  to  give  an  account  of  proceedings  for  which 
they  are  responsible  to  God  alone.    What  notions  must  they 
have  of  Christ's  kingdom,  who  feel  that  a  jury  of  twelve 
men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  may  be  strangers  to  true 
religion,  and  some  of  whom  may  be  avowed  enemies  to  it, 
are  competent  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  purely  ecclesi- 
astical question  ?     Surely  our  belief  in  the  spiritual,  super- 
natural character  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  must  be  at  a 
low  ebb,  if  we  can  voluntarily  place  the  interests  of  that 
kingdom  in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  for  aught  we  know  (and 
no  one  can  certainly  predict  the  character  of  the  jury  which 
is  to  try  his  case),  may  be  not  only  "  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,"  but  violent  opposers,  and  even  perse- 
cutors of  the  saints.*    ''Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned"—the  Church,  under  Christ,  is  alone  competent  to 
judge  of  its  own  interests.    To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  to 
place  the  Church  and  the  world  on  the  same  footing.    It  is 
true  that  God,  in  whose  hands  are  all  hearts,  may  bring 
forth  a  righteous  judgment  even  from  those  who,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  have  decided  against  his  Church,  bat  this 
does  not  invalidate  the  principle  just  advanced.     Uncon- 
verted men  are  not  proper  judges  of  what  measures  the  in- 
terests of  religion  may  demand  of  the  Church ;  and  there- 
fore the  Church  cannot  be  justified  in  submitting  its  doings 
to  their  decision.!    It  was  on  this  principle  that  Paul  rebuked 

*  A  cler^jman  of  high  respectability  has  given  his  testimony 
that  he  was  informed  by  one  of  the  lievt  School  party,  of  much 
influence  in  managing  the  trial,  that  they  should  challenge  every 
church  member  in  selecting  their  Jury.  This  was  almost,  if  not 
quite,  literally  the  fact,  as  we  have  learned  from  a  variety  of  very 
respectable  sources. 

t  The  New  School  have  very  generally  denied  that  they  insti- 
tuted the  suit  merely  to  obtain  funds — they  have  defended  their 
coarse  on  the  ground  that  they  wished  the  validity  of  their  organi- 
zation to  be  tested  by  the  civil  courts,  and  to  obtain  their  ecde* 
siastical  rights — as  though  there  were  an  appeal  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  the  civil  courts  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical. 
The  truth  is,  the  General  Assembly  is  liable  to  be  called  before  the 
civil  tribunals  only  as  the  owner  of  property.  We  were  surprised 
when  parts  and  whole  Presbyteries  professed  to  be  unable  to  as- 

Vol.  VI.  34 
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the  Corinthians :  **  I  speak  to  your  shame.  Is  it  so,  that 
there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you  7  no,  not  one  that  shall 
be   able   to  judge    between   his  brethren  ?     But   brother 

{^oeth  to  law  with  brother,  and  that  before  the  unbe- 
ievers,  Now,Jth6refore,  there  is  utterly  a  fault  among  you, 
because;  ye  go  to  law  one  with  another.  Why  do  ye 
not  rather  take  wrong?  Why  do  ye  not  rather  suf- 
fer yourselves  to  be  defrauded /''  If  the  apostle  has 
reference,  as  many  suppose,  to  all  cases  of  trespass, 
such  as  defamation,  theft,  and  other  crimes,  he  surely  must 
include  such  a  case  as  the  one  in  question,  where  the  grier- 
ance  complained  of  is  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  involves  no 
ofience  against  the  criminal  code.  If  there  are  any  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  wrong  for  believers  to  go  to  law  before 
unbelievers,  it  must  be  when  the  question  at  issue  pertains 
wholly  to][matters  of  Church  polity,  which  is  undeniably  the 
fact  in  the  case  before  us.  Unless,  therefore,  this  apostolic 
injunction  is  a  dead  letter  at  the  present  day,  which  we  do 
not  believe,  the  New  School  party  have  been  guilty  of  a 
gross  violation  of  it  in  summoning  their  brethren  before  un- 
believers, to  give  an  account  of  their  doings  in  the  Church. 
For  they  could  not  know  beforehand,  whether  the  cause 
would  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  Christians  or  infidels ;  and  they 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  composed  in 
partt  at  least,  of  unbelievers ;  which,  if  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed, was  actually  the  case.  Now  then,  even  admitting 
that  the  plaintiff  in  this  cause  had  sufiered  unjustly^  still 
they  are  condemned  by  the  Scriptures,  for  they  are  expressly 
required  to  take  wrongs  and  sujff^er  themselves  to  be  defrauded, 
rattier  than  go  to  law  before  unbelievers.  And  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  if  they  had  possessed  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Grospel,  they  would  have  pursued  this  course, — they  would 
have  committed  their  cause  to  Him  who  heareth  the  op 
pressed,  and  avengeth  their  wrongs.  But  their  conduct  m 
this  matter,  is  only  one  among  many  proofs,  that  as  a  body, 
they  walk  by  sight  and  not  by  faith.  It  may  be  said  of  them 
as  of  the  ancient  Jews,  *'  they  take  counsel,  but  not  of  me, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  cover  with  a  covering,  but  not  of  my 

certain  to  which  body  thej  belonged  till  the  civil  courts  had 
decided  the  matter  for  them.  When,  moreover,  we  heard  of 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies  instructing  their  delegates  to  go  to  the 
body  which  the  civil  courts  should  recognize,  we  were  confirmed 
in  the  belief  that  there  prevails,  to  too  great  an  extent,  a  disposi- 
tion to  surrender  religious  liberty  to  the  civil  powers. 
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Spirit  They  walk  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  and  have  not 
asked  at  my  mouth ;  to  strengthen  themselves  in  the  strength 
of  Pharaoh,  and  to  trust  in  the  shadow  of  Ec^ypt  f  And 
how  signally  have  the  words  immedlatelv  following  been 
fulfilled  in  their  easel  ''Therefore  shall  the  strength  of 
Pharaoh  be  your  shame,  and  the  trust  in  the  shadow  of 
Egypt  your  confusion/' 

The  verdict  given  by  the  jury,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs, 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  though  not  to  us ;  for  our 
expectations  as  to  the  result  of  this  law-suit  were  never 
raised  very  high.  Still,  the  verdict  and  the  charge  on  which 
it  was  founded,  seemed  to  us  little  less  than  a  mockery  of 
all  justice.  Whether  the  disowning  acts  of  1837  were  un- 
constitutional or  otherwise,  does  not,  in  our  view,  afiect  this 
question, — they  might  be  unconstitutional,  and  yet  not  de- 
stroy the  integrity  of  the  body  that  passed  them.  But  the 
question  is,  whether  the  body  of  which  Dr.  Fisher  was  mod- 
erator, is  the  true  General  Assembly.  According  to  Judge 
Roffers  and  the  jury, the  tumultuous  proceedings,  commenced 
in  the  Seventh  Pres.  Church  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cleave- 
land,  and  completed  in  the  First  Pres.  Church,  was  a 
true  and  valid  organization  of  the  General  Assembly. — 
The  whole  question,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  is  made  to  turn 
CD  a  mere  tnck,  and  that  a  very  dishonorable  one.  It  being 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  any  vote,  that  both  the  yeas  and 
nays  should  be  called  for,  testimony  was  adduced  to  prove, 
that  the  motions  were  put,  but  not  by  the  moderator ;  and  the 
ailence  of  the  Old  School  members,  the  most  of  whom  gazed 
upon  the  scene  in  mute  astonishment,  is  construed  as  a 
virtual  consent  to  these  disgraceful  proceedings.  Now  it 
was  very  well  understood  at  the  time,  why  the  Old  School 
took  no  part  against  these  movements,  it  was  stated  by 
Dr.  Nott*  a  few  moments  before  the  opening  of  the  Assem. 

*  At  two  different  times  Dr.  Nott  informed  the  Old  School 
Convention,  that  he  was  authorized  or  requested  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  New  School  Convention  (he  named  Dr.  Richards 
particularly),  to  inform  thero  that  that  body  wished  the  liberty  to 
organize  in  the  Seventh  Pres.  Church,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  legal 
etiquette,  in  case  of  any  private  suits  with  individuals ;  that  they 
wished  to  organize  as  a  distinct  body  ;  that  they  disclaimed  all  in« 
tention  of  coming  into  legal  contestation  with  the  other  body  which 
should  organize  there.  This  led  the  Old  School  to  express  the 
detennination  to  continue  their  business,  unless  the  confusion  of  the 
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bly,  in  behalf  of  the  New  School  party,  that  as  the  trustees 
of  the  Seventh  Pres.  Church  had  refused  to  let  them  have  the 
house,  they  wished  for  permission  just  to  organize  in  that 
church,  after  which  ihey  would  retire  immediately.  And  Mr.' 
Cleaveland  himself  prefaced  his  motion  with  the  remark,  or 
something  like  it,  that  the  organization  would  be  accom- 
plished in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least  possible 
inconvenience.  This  was  evidently  designed  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Old  School  members.  The  motions 
were  then  put  in  rapid  succession  by  one  who  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  moderator  and  silenced  him.  All  was 
hurried  and  confused ;  and  so  far  distant  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Old  School  members,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
hear  what  was  said. 

Now  from  all  this,  it  seems  very  evident,  that  the  New 
School  did  not  expect  the  Old  School  to  take  any  part  in 
.  these  transactions  ; — and  that  their  only  wish  was,  to  organ- 
ize in  the  Seventh  Pres.  Church  because  that  was  the  place  to 
which  the  General  Assembly  had  adjourned.  How  then, 
can  they  now  interpret  the  silent  amazement  of  the  opposite 

?arty,  as  a  virtual  consent  to  their  own  lawless  doings  ? 
I'hey  know  that  this  silence  was  not  consent — they  know 
that  the  Old  School  members  could  have  out-voted  them  by 
an  overwhelming  noajority,  and  that  the  only  reason  why 
they  did  not  do  so,  was,  that  they  abhorred  these  tumultu- 
ous proceedings  as  wholly  unconstitutional  and  outrageous. 

other  body  should  make  it  necessary  to  suspend  it  for  a  few  mo. 
ments ;  they  were  assured  that  it  would  take  but  a  few  moments, 
and  occasion  only  a  temporary  interruption.  Immediately  after 
,  they  had  procured  this  indulgence  these  men  represent  that  the 
Old  School,  who  were  an  acknowledged  majority,  voted  to  depose 
their  moderator,  with  whom  they  remained  and  completed  their 
organization-^grave  clergymen  have  given  in  their  oaths  that  they 
regarded  them  as  doing  this — and  finally  the  Assembly  of  the 
New  School  for  the  present  year  have  sent  forth  the  statement 
that  the  Old  School  deposed  their  moderator,  which  made  the  or- 
ganization of  the  New  School  valid.  Now  we  cannot  imagine 
how  the  New  School  Assembly  could  ever  have  believed  that  a 
class  of  men  would  vote  to  depose  their  moderator  and  yet  adhere 
to  him  instead  of  the  new  one  whom  they  had  appointed  ;  much 
less  that  they  should  believe  this  afler  these  men  have  disclaimed 
any  such  acts  as  their  own.  Yet  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
New  School  have  sent  abroad  this  representation. 
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They  knew  this  at  the  time,  and  they  believe  it  stilL  How 
then,  can  they  declare  before  the  world,  that  the  Old  School 
conserUed  to  their  pretended  organization  of  the  Greneral 
Assembly?  Is  this  the  straight- forward  honesty  and  sim- 
plicity which  we  are  to  expect  from  Christian  ministers  ? 
This  is  a  specimen  of  false  pleading  that  may,  indeed,  be 
justified  in  human  courts ;  but  can  it  be  justified  in  the 
court  of  conscience  f  Can  it  be  justified  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  that  God  who  requireth  truth  in  the  inward 
parts  ? 

On  this  single  point,  the  whole  question,  if  we  under- 
stand it,  was  made  to  turn.  The  New  School  gained  their 
verdict  by  a  mere  trick,  which,  if  it  had  been  resorted  to 
by  their  opponents,  would^  have  been  considered  in  the  last 
degree  base  and  dishonest. 

We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  spirit  with  which  this  ver* 
diet  by  the  New  School  party  was  received — the  air  of  tri- 
umph, the  vain-glorious  boasting,  which,  to  a  most  indecent 
excess,  filled  the  New  School  papers.  Their  contemptuous, 
insulting  allusions  to  those  whom  they  considered  as  defeated 
beyond^  hope  of  recovery,  are  still  x>n  record.  A  distin- 
guished doctor  of  divinity,  under  the  intoxication  of  this 
success,  told  a  young  candidate  for  the  ministry  that  he  had 
better  abandon  his  old  fashioned  theology,  for  very  shortly 
there  would  be  no  Old  School  churches  to  preach  to. 

Painful  as  it  was  to  witness  this  exhibition  of  pride  and 
folly,  it  was  equally  gratifying  to  see  that  the  friends  of 
sound  doctrine  were  not  cast  down  by  the  result  of  the  trial* 
So  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  was  no  wavering— no  disposi- 
tion to  abandon  their  ground,  or  unite  again  with  those  from 
whom  they  had  separated.  They  were,  many  of  them  no 
doubt,  disappointed — they  felt  it  to  be  a  trial  of  their  faith ; 
but  still  they  did  not  yield  to  despondency.  And  we  felt  as* 
sured  that  they  would  gain  by  it  more  than  they  had  lost 
The  appeal  to  the  court  in  bank,  was  a  wise  and  Scriptural 
measure.  While  we  consider  it  wrong  to  summon  the  Church 
before  a  civil  tribunal,  we  believe  that  when  she  is  stunmoned 
there,  she  has  a  right  to  defend  herself.  Paul,  when  brought 
before  the  Roman  governor,  defended  himself  against  his 
accusers  ;  and  when  he  could  not  obtain  Justice  at  that  tri- 
bunal, he  "appealed  unto  Cesar.**  The  Presbyterian 
Church  has  done  the  same — *  hoping  almost  against  hope,' 
she  resolved  to  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to  secure  ner 
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rights.  The  result  of  this  effort  was  to  us  as  gratifying  as 
it  was  unexpected.  We  saw  in  it  the  hand  of  that  Almighty 
Protector,  whose  wonder-working  Providence  has  ever  been 
the  defence  of  the  Church  ;  and  we  realized  how  much '  bet« 
ter  it  is  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  than  to  put  confidence  in 
princes.* 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was  magical.  It  seemed  to 
change  the  principles  of  things  at  once — trains  of  reasoningt 
which  but4t  few  days  before,  were  absolutely  conclusive, 
lost  all  their  logic— and  duties  of  the  most  imperative  char- 
acter, disappeared  in  a  moment  The  majesty  of  law,  and 
the  sanctity  of  judicial  character,  which  but  yesterday 
seemed  so  imposing  and  sacred,  to-day  are  divested  of  their 
dignity.  Many  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard, 
sfnce  the  final  decision,  have  strongly  reminded  us  of  the 
case  of  Haman.  That  ambitious  courtier,  though  confident 
of  his  sovereign's  favor,  could  not  enjoy  his  prosperity  be* 
cause  Mordecai  the  Jew,  that  sat  in  the  king's  gate,  would  not 
do  him  obeisance.  While  he  was  meditating  revenge  upon 
this  obnoxious  individual,  the  king  sent  for  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  **  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighteth  to  honor  t  Now  Haman  thought  in  his  heart  to 
whom  would  the  king  delight  to  do  honor,  more  than  to 
myself  f  And  Haman  answered  the  king.  For  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor,  let  the  royal  apparel  be 
brought  which  the  king  useth  to  wear,  and  the  horse  which 
the  king  rideth  upon,  and  the  crown  royal  which  is  set  up* 
on  his  head :  and  let  this  apparel  and  horse  be  delivered  to 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  king's  most  noble  princes,  that  they 
may  array  the  man  withal  whom  the  king  delighteth  to 
honor,  and  bring  him  on  horseback  through  the  street  of 
the  city,  and  proclaim  before  him,  thus  shall  it  be  done  to 
the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor.  Then  the 
King  said  to  Haman,  Make  haste,  and  take  the  apparel  and 
the  horse,  as  thou  hast  said,  and  do  even  so  to  Mordbcai 
THB  Jbw  kt  not/ling  fail  of  all  that  tfiou  hast  spoken^** 

How  striking  the  parallel  i  After  the  verdict  was  ren- 
dered, and  before  a  new  trial  was  ordered,  if  any  one  asked 
the  question, '  What  shall  be  done  to  those  whom  the  king 
delighteth  to  honor?'  a  thousand  voices  were  ready  to 
answer, '  as  for  those  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honor, 
why,  let  them  be  acknowledged  as  the  true  Presbyterian 
Church  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Let  the  Old 
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School  giro  up  their  unlawful  orffanization,  and  join  the 
true  Churchy  or  else  confess  themselves  seceders  and  schis- 
matics. Let  all  foreign  bodies,  heretofore  in  correspondence 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  send  their  delegates  to  our 
Assembly  as  the  only  legitimate  representative  of  that 
Church.  And  though  last,  not  least,  let  all  the  records, 
papers  and  funds  of  every  description,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Old  School,  be  surrendered  into  our  hands,  and 
let  us  have  the  absolute  control  of  all  the  seminaries  under 
the  care  of  the  Church,  their  trustees,  professors  and  students 
— that  whomsoever  we  will,  we  may  appoint  And  let  it 
be  proclaimed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  Church  which  the  king  delight- 
eth  to  honor.  Thus  far  all  was  plain  and  smooth — the 
duty  of  all  men  to  acknowledge,  revere  and  obey  the 
Church  which  the  king  should  delight  to  honor,  was  as  mani- 
fest as  the  day.  And  in  this  comfortable  persuasion,  the 
successful  party  rested  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  they 
were  living  under  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  which 
alter  not.  But  behold  an  unlooked-for  wonder  I  Unlike 
the  Persian  monarch,  our  king  changed  his  mind.  Upon  a 
serious  review  of  the  whole  case,  he  revoked  his  former 
judgment,  and  decided  in  favor  of  the  Old  School  I  Now 
then,  the  same  question  returns,  *  What  shall  be  done  to  tbe 
Church  which  the  king  delighteth  to  honor  7'  What  say 
our  New  School  friends  7  Are  they  ready  to  answer  as 
before  7  Alas  I  for  human  consistency  I  They  seem  to 
think  the  case  a  totally  different  one.  Like  the  lawyer,  who 
finding  that  he  had  passed  sentence  on  himself,  under  the 
notion  that  his  own  ox  had  been  gored,  began  to  qualify  his 
decision  with  an  if-— so  the  New  ^[^hool  men,  who,  under  the 
decision  at  nisi-priutf  were  ready  to  answer  this  question 
on  the  spot,  and  without  any  if  at  all — now,  under  a  con- 
trary decision  from  a  still  higher  tribunal,  find  so  many 
ifs  in  the  way,  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  will 
award  any  thing  to  the  Church  which  the  king  delight- 
eth to  honor.  A  few  weeks  ago,  they  called  on  all  Presby- 
terians to  join  the  true  Church,  as  decided  by  law — they  rep- 
resented this  as  a  solemn  duty,  and  treated  all  who  re- 
fused to  perform  it  as  mischievous  schismatics.  But  do  we 
hear  any  thing  of  this  duty,  since  the  verdict  was  set  aside? 
Not  a  word.  Have  the  New  School  party  joined  tlie  legal 
Assembly  7    No — they  still  remain  in  their  separate  organi- 
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Kation.  Do  they  acknowledge  themselves  as  seceders  and 
tchismatics  f  Far  from  it ;  they  still  claim  to  be  the  true 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  what  was  a  solemn  obligation  when  enjoined  by 
a  single  jud^e,  loses  all  its  authority  when  required  by  the 
whole  court  m  bank.  And  what  is  it  that  makes  this  differ- 
ence f  What  is  it  that  thus  creates  and  uncreates  duties — 
that  in  one  breath  can  bind,  and  in  the  next,  release  the  con- 
science T  What  is  it  that  inspires  such  reverence  for  the 
law  at  one  time,  and  such  contempt  for  it  at  another?  What 
is  it  that  makes  it  such  a  crime  to  suspect  a  mental  bias  in 
one  judge,  and  so  harmless  to  impute  the  same  to  his  asso- 
ciates ?  The  secret  is  easily  explained — ^it  is  simply  because 
the  word  Old  School  has  been  substituted  for  New  School 
We  can  discover  no  other  reason.  If,  as  we  were  told,  the 
Old  School  were  bound  to  be  satisfied  with  the  first  decision, 
because  it  was  law  ;  then  the  New  School  ought  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  last  decision,  for  the  same  reason.  But  as 
they  are  not  satisfied,  we  must  infer  that  they  are  un- 
willing to  take  such  justice  as  they  would  impose  up- 
on others.  There  is  no  alternative,  however.  They 
chose  their  own  umpire,  and  they  must  abide  by  the  result 
Doubtless,  thev  thought  to  have  cast  out  their  opponents,  and 
reigned  in  theur  stead ;  but  **  the  wise  are  taken  m  their  own 
cnutiness." 

It  is  not  the  least  among  the  many  happy  circumstances 
attending  this  memorable  law-suit,  that  a  verdict  was  first 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  New  School,  and  that  so  long  a 
time  elapsed  before  it  was  reversed.  The  consequence  was 
that  all,  or  nearly  all,  those  ministers,  churches  and  pres- 
byteries, that  had  maintained  a  neutral  position,  waiting  for 
the  issue  of  this  trial,  thinking  it  was  certain  that  the  New 
School  party  would  prevail,  jumped  off  the  fence  at  once, 
and  committed  themselves  fully  on  that  side.  Most  of  these 
would  undoubtedly  have  joined  the  Old  School  party,  had 
the  verdict  gone  in  their  favor.  But  when  that  verdict  was 
set  aside,  it  was  too  late  to  repent.  For  though  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  jump  offirom  a  fence,  it  is  a  hard  matterto  get  back 
again ;  and  harder  still,  to  get  quite  over  to  the  other  side. 
But  those  who  understand  the  intrinsic  value  of  men  who 
never  take  sides,  until  they  know  which  is  to  be  the  popular 
party,  will  rejoice  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  so  hap- 
pily delivered  from  their  presence.    Would  that  all  time 
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werrern  might  take  warning  from  this  example  of  prematnre 
decisioUy  a^nd  abandon  that  mean  and  cowardly  policy^  ai  un- 
christian as  it  is  unmanly. 

Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  produce  the  convic- 
tion that  the  recent  law*suit  was  to  decide  the  question, 
which  of  the  two  opposing  bodies  is  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  that  Christians  must  bio 
governed  by  this  decision,  as  if  we  were  all  dependent  on 
twelve  men,  not  one  of  whom  is  a  Presbyterian,  to  know 
where  and  what  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  I  A  strange 
conceit,  truly  I  that  men  must  go  to  the  civil  court,  to  know 
whether  they  are  Presbyterians  or  not  I  Nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous.  It  lies  with  the  civil  courts  to  say  whether 
the  trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  have  been  lawfully 
appointed— and  if  they  see  fit,  they  can  give  the  appointing 

E[>wer  to  another  body  than  the  real  General  Assembly, 
ut  the  General  Assembly  itself  is  not  dependent  for  exist- 
ence on  its  connection  with  the  incorporated  trustees  of  the 
fund — ^it  can  exist  without  a  fund  and  without  trustees. 
The  State  may  take  away  both  the  fund  and  the  charter* 
and  yet  the  General  Assembly  may  remain  the  same  body 
that  it  was  before  it  solicited  a  charter.  And  though  the 
State  may  assisn  as  a  reason  for  withdrawing  the  charter, 
that  the  Assembly  has  dissolved  itself  by  its  own  acts,  still 
it  avails  nothing,  if,  as  we  claim,  the  State  is  incompetent  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  ecclesiastical  questions.  The 
Church  is  not  a  civil,  but  a  divine  institution ;  and  never 
loses  its  integrity  so  long  as  it  adheres  to  the  principles  of 
God's  word,  ny  which  it  must  be  governed.  The  Presby^ 
terian  Church  is  constituted,  not  by  its  connection  with  in- 
corporated trustees,  but  by  the  common  belief  and  main* 
tenance  of  a  certain  system  of  faith,  and  form  of  govern- 
ment 

We  had  no  doubt  that  the  New  School  had  generally 
given  up  not  only  the  doctrines,  the  belief  of  which  was 
necessaiy  to  an  honest  profession  of  Presbyterianism,  but 
even  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Ions  before 
their  secession  ;  and  we  are  on  many  accounts  satisfied  that 
this  secession  was  best  for  them  and  the  true  interests  of 
the  Church  and  communitv.  It  will  ^ve  all  the  body  a 
proper  opportunity  to  see  the  true  results  and  tendencies  of 
their  principles  of  doctrine  and  order ;  it  has  already  alarmed 
some  of  the  more  serious,  and  we  sincerely  believe  that  a 
Vol.  VI.  35 
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denomination  cannot  long  keep  itself  in  countenance  in 
maintaining  a  public  adherence  to  a  confession  of  faith,  the 
great  articles  of  which  they  are  known  to  treat  with  ridicule 
and  contempt  They  have  most  solemnly  denied  any  se- 
rious departure  from  this  confession,  but  they .  have  been 
obliged  to  carry  it  off  with  them.  How  they  can  maintain 
any  discipline  for  the  greatest  errors,  when  so  laree  a  por- 
tion of  them  deny  and  ridicule  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  regeneration,  special  grace,  as  they  have  always  been  re- 
ceived and  are  set  forth  in  their  standards,!  s  more  thaa  we  can 
conjecture. 


Aet.  YIL — Lbttbrs  to  a  Southeriieb. 

LETTER  m. 

Nothing  bad  in  Man  Himself, 

Bt  thb  Editob. 

At  our  next  interview,  I  ventured  to  propose  my  diffi- 
culties to  the  worthy  clergyman  with  great  urankness,  and 
perhaps  some  degree  of  abruptness. 

*^  My  dear  sir,**  said  I,  **  you  allow  that  all  the  moral  acts 
of  unrenewed  men  are  sinful,  even  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  accountable  agency.  Now  here  are  the 
most  important  efiects,  the  most  momentous  events  which 
take  place  in  this  lower  world,  whose  influence  extends 
tlirough  eternity,  each  meriting  the  curse  of  God's  holy  law 
— here  is  an  efiect  regular,  constant,  universal,  which  ap* 
pears  in  man  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions, in  all  nations  and  ages,  must  there  not  be  a  cause 
or  reason  why  these  efiects  take  place  rather  than  the  oppo- 
site 7  You  say  that  you  are  sure  that  these  effects  will  al- 
ways continue.  Now  were  it  a  fact  that  a  die  cast  up  some 
million  times,  should  always  fall  upon  the  same  face,  would 
it  not  be  natural  to  suppose  that  there  was  something 
in  this  beyond  chance,  that  there  was  ^some  regular 
cause  for  an  effect  so  constant  f  Especially  if  you  weje 
certain  that  it  would  always  continue  to  fall  in  this  man- 
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ner,  it  must  necessarily  be  on  the  ground  that  you  knew 
there  was  some  reason  or  cause  for  its  being  thus  rather 
than  otherwise.  Must  there  not  be  some  cause  or  reason 
for  those  fearful  events  which  have  hitherto  transpired  in 
the  moral  world,  and  some  reason  for  the  certainty  that 
fhey  will  always  continue  to  be  of  the  same  character  ?" 

The  worthy  man  smiled  at  my  earnestness,  and  replied, 
**  We  most  readily  grant  that  it  would  be  in  the  face  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  philosophy  to  deny  a  cause  for  such 
a  momentous  effect ;  we  grant  that  there  is  a  reason  why 
all  man's  acts  are  sinful  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  but  we 
utterly  deny  that  it  is  owing  to  any  depravity  in  man  him- 
self that  he  will  always  continue  to  sin."| 

**  But,"  rejoined,  I  *'  you  admit  that  there  is  something 
which  makes  the  occurrence  of  these  effects  as  certain  as 
any  natural  c^use  does  its  own  appropriate  etkcia ;  you 
allow  that  it  is  something  distinct  from  man's  volitions ; 
something  which  so  far  from  being  subject^^to  .these  voli- 
tions, actually  causes  that  they  shall  be  what  they  are  rath* 
er  than  the  reverse."  ^  Certainly,"  said  he,  smiling.  **  Then 
rejoinMi  I,^*  here  is  something  which,  on  your  scheme,  makes 
it  as  certain  that  all  man's  volitions  will  be  sinful,  as  abso- 
lutely certain,  as  what  you  call  physical  depravity  does  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Calvinists." 

**  Exactly,  sir.  You  begin  to  understand  new  divinity. 
Now  mark  the  difference  between  the  two  systems.  The 
Calvinist  affirms  that  it  is  owing  to  some  fault,  some  deprav- 
ity in  the  man  himself  that  he  begins  and  will  always  con- 
tinue to  rebel  against  God  ;  this  we  deny  as  utterly  absurd 
and  blasphemous."  '*  But,  reverend  sir,  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
that  a  man  will  always  sin  against  God,  and  live  only  to 
treasure  up  his  wrath ;  you  allow  it  is  owing  to  something  ; 
if  it  be  not  the  consequence  of  any  thing  faulty  in  man  and 
yet  owing  to  somethings  we  should  think  it  proper  to  call 
that  something  his  misfortune^  if  it  be  not  b,  fault.  And 
turely  it  is  the  greatest  imaginable  misfortune." 

**  We  care  but  little,  young  man,  what  you  say  a  man's 
tins  are  owing  to,  provided  you  do  not  make  them  owing  to 
any  thing  wrong  in  the  man  himself,  and  thus  place  deprav- 
ity back  of  acts,  and  thereby  make  it  purely  physical.  Now 
air,  you  are  prepared  to  understand  our  demonstration  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin^  or  as  we  prefer  to 
call  iif  physical  depramty.    If  there  be  any  depravity  back 
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of  acts,  it  must  exist  in  haman  nature  itself;  and  if  it  belong 
to  nature*  it  must  be  natural  or  physical,  and  therefore  inno- 
cent ;  for  nature  is  God's  work,  and  he  is  not  the  author  of 
sin.  Hear  one  of  our  writers — Christian  Spectator,  1629, 
pp.  848,  349 :  *  As  well  might  we  affirm  that  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  a  stone  to  fall,  and  yet  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
gravitation,  as  that  nature  itself  is  sinful,  and  yet  that  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin/  Again,  to  show  that  depravity  can- 
not be  propagated :  *  For,  we  ask,  who  established  the  laws  of 
propagation  f  Can  a  being  come  into  existence  of  which 
Groa  is  not  the  author  t  *  *  *  every  thing  pertaining  to  such 
a  soul  which  is  not  its  own  act  must  of  necessity  result  from 
the  act  of  the  Creator/  You  see  then  that  this  doctrine 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  in  case  sin  is  transmitted  from 
Adam,  because  he  is  the  author  of  the  laws  of  propagation." 
^I  think  I  see  the  drift  of  your  argument*  It  tmrefore 
depravity  is  predicable  only  of  acts,  and  cannot  belong  to 
human  nature,  then  your  writers  are  correct  in  affirming  that 
every  child  comes  into  the  world  with  a  nature  as  pure  as 
that  of  the  infant  Redeemer ;  then  the  most  abandoned  miser, 
thief,  robber,  or  murderer,  is  himself,  aside  from  his  acts,  as 

Eure  as  the  angel  Gabriel.  Then  the  nature  of  the  devil 
imself,  is  as  pure  and  free  from  any  moral  pollution  as  that 
of  God  himself.  Is  that  your  meaning  f  **  Exactly,  because 
if  there  be  any  depravity  back  of  acts,  it  must  be  physical, 
and  belonging  to  nature,  and  besides,  Grod  himself  must  be 
the  author  of  it.** 

*^  But,  my  dear  sir,**  continued  I,  **  the  laws  of  propagation 
have  always  been  considered  too  great  a  mystery  for  verv 
confident  reasonings  respecting  them.  It  is  wonderful  that 
the  future  tree  should  be  contamed,  in  miniature,  in  the  seed 
of  its  predecessor,  and  one  generation  of  plants  only  unfold 
the  qualities  of  a  preceding.  In  like  manner  we  see  that  the 
father  is  unfolded  in  the  son,  with  much  likeness  as  to  his 
intellectual  and  corporeal  qualite8,and  with  perfect  similar- 
ity in  those  which  have  relation  to  the  law  of  God — both 
beinff  wholly  depraved.  Now  though  it  has  always  been 
admitted  that  God  has  established  the  law,  that  man  shall 
propagate  his  kind,  both  as  respects  physical  and  moral  qual- 
ities, yet  it  is  but  lately  that  it  has  been  urged  as  making 
him  the  author  of  sin.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this 
objection  comes  with  but  ill  grace  from  one  who  admits  that 
God  has,  in  all  ages,  subjected  man  to  the  influence  of  Jome* 
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things  which  makes  it  certain  that  all  his  acts  will  be  sinfiil. 
Some  of  yoar  writers  indeed  say  that  this  something  which 
is  the  reason  of  such  efiects  is  merely  Adam's  sin — but  almost 
all  declare  that  it  is  something  beyond  this,  and  the  result  of 
that  sin  ;  that  it  is  something  in  man  himself,  viz.  undue 
strength  of  constitutional  propensities  which  is  transmitted 
bv  propagation.  But  even  were  your  reasoning  more  than 
plausible,  the  Uopkinsian  and  Deist,  might  without  scruple 
admit  its  force,  and  yet  appeal  to  facts  for  the  existence  of 
depravity  inherent  in  human  nature  itself.  But  should  it  be 
tii^d  against  you,  that  depravity  must  be  a  quality  or  attri* 
bute  which  belongs  to  man,  because  it  is  universal ;  is  devel* 
oped  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit ;  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  change  which  takes  place  subsequent  to  birth ;  that  it 
operates  freely  and  spontaneously,  and  cannot  be  over- 
come  but  with  difficulty ;  would  not  such  an  appeal  to  facts 
establish  its  existence  T* 

*'  Our  answer  to  this  would  be  very  short.  We  should 
admit  the  existence  of  the  sinful  acts,  but  deny  the  existence 
of  any  depravity  back  of  them,  and  the  cause  of  them  ;  we 
deny  that  depravity  is  inherent  in  man— we  allow  indeed 
that  there  is  m  man  a  cause,  or  reason  why  he  constantly 
sins,  but  deny  that  there  is  any  depravity  in  that  cause ;  that 
the  innocent  but  perverse  constitutional  propensities  impel 
man  to  sin,  and  that  it  would  cost  him  much  to  resist  them» 
is  allowed  by  all  our  writers,  and  some  of  them  consent  to 
call  depravity  native  because  it  exists  in  consequence  of  the 
actings  of  these  innate  affections ;  but  we  wholly  deny  that 
constant  acts  of  depravity  prove  the  existence  of  an  inher* 
ent  principle,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acts  of  the  natural 
aflfections  prove  these  to  be  innate  in  the  mind.  We  grant 
that  in  general  it  is  safe  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  ex-^ 
istence  of  a  class  of  facts  in  the  human  mind,  and  infer  the 
existence  of  some  inherent  permanent  principle  which  is  the 
source  of  them,  but  not  so  in  the  case  of  depravity ;  this  would 
lead  to  the  absurdity  that  sinfulness  can  belong  to  human  na* 
tore  itself.  Now  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  our  phi- 
losophy is,  that  virtuous  acts  are  no  evidence  whatever  of  any 
moral  qualities  in  the  agent  himself;  it  is  the  height  of  ab* 
surdity  to  predicate  such  qualities  of  any  agents  whatever. 
We  do  not  place  any  great  stress  on  the  argument,  that  to 
affirm  depravity  of  human  nature,  would  make  Grod  the  au« 
thor  of  itt  because  we  assert  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
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impossible  for  God  to  create  either  holiness  or  sin  in  man ; 
these  being  attributes  which  cannot,  without  absurdity,  be 
predicated  of  him.  Out  writers  are  generally  content  to 
brand  such  depravity  with  the  epithets  of  physicai* — but 
they  are  much  too  tnild ;  it  is  absurdity  and  blasphemy :  yon 
might  as  well  affirm  moral  qualities  of  a  stone,  whiteness  of 
thought,  or  eloquence  of  inorganic  matter,  as  to  predicate 
goodness  or  depravity  of  a  moral  agent  This  is  the  plain* 
est  and  most  certain  dictate  of  common  sense." 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,''  replied  I,  '*  suppose  we  get  what  we 
consider  an  impartial  decision  of  the  common  tense  of  man- 
kind on  the  subject  and  afterwards  should  find  the  Bible  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  what  shall  we  do  in  that 
case  (  Would  it  not  be  best  first  to  get  the  decision  of  God, 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
as  far  as  it  is  impartial,  will  side  with  us.  It  would  be  sad 
to  have  the  Biblt  against  us.** 

*'  You  have  not  fully  mastered  our  doctrine  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Bible.  Have  we  not  demonstrated  that  the  Bible 
can  never  be  against  common  sense  ?  Have  we  not  gone 
so  far  as  to  prove  that  it  must  always  be  interpreted  so  as 
to  agree  with  common  sense?  We  hold  that  common 
sense  will  instinctively  pronounce  that  human  nature  cannot 
be  depraved.  This  would  make  depravity  physicaL  In* 
ductive  reasoning  and  consciousness  can  give  us  no  light  on 
this  subject,  but  common  sense  is  perfectly  competent  to  tell, 
not  only  what  does  belone  to  a  moral  agent,  but  what  otight 
to  belong  to  one  ;  not  only  whether  there  be  any  depravity 
in  man  himself,  but  whether  there  can  be  any.  We  refer 
the  decision  of  this  question  then  to  common  sense." 

*^  But,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  I,  **  if  you  give  up  proof  from 
reason  and  demonstration,  and  rest  on  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  to  support  your  assertion  that  this  doctrine  of  in- 
herent depravity  is  absurd,  I  feel  confident  that  you  will 
find  the  common  sense  of  mankind  against  you ;  all  lan- 
guage has  been  framed  on  the  supposition  that  holiness  and 
depravity  are  qualities  which  may  be  ascribed  to  man  as 
well  as  to  bis  actions.  You  accuse  the  Church  in  all  ages  of 
deriving  the  doctrine  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  from 
their  reason  only,  which  is  but  another  name  for  common  sensei 
and  not  from  the  Bible :  the  contrary  doctrine  existed  only 
a  few  years  in  the  Church,  and  has  never  since  been  boldly 
asserted  except  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  disciples.    Even  tlie 
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followers  of  Socinus  aftct  to  call  themselves  only  semi- 
pelagians.  Dr.  Taylor  has  not  borrowed  this  opinion  from 
the  common  sense  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  i.  e.  from 
the  unbelieving  world,  for  he  professes  himself  to  be  the 
inventor  of  it ;  it  is  the  key-stone  of  his  system.  It  appears 
to  me  that  you  are  reasoning  against  a  fundamental  law  of 
human  belief,  where  all  argument  on  either  side  must  ever 
be  unavailing.  Hume  and  Berkley  attacked  such  principles, 
and  appeared  unanswerable,  but  could  produce  no  convic- 
tion. From  bare  argument,  we  cannot  prove  that  depravity 
can  belong  either  to  man  himself,  or  to  nis  acts ;  it  is  wholly 
from  the  light  of  a  distinct  faculty  that  we  do  this ;  con« 
sdenoe  alone  can  convince  us  of  the  fallacy  of  the  atheist's 
ailments  against  moral  obligation.  He  reasons  plausibly. 
It  18  admitted  that  the  will  does  not  determine  its  own  acts ; 
how  then,  says  the  atheist,  is  man  blameable  for  a  class  of 
acts  in  which  he  has  no  other  agency  than  what  he  exercises 
in  the  acts  themselves  ?  He  has  no  more  agency  in  causing 
them  to  appear  than  in  the  motions  of  bis  heart,  or  those  of 
the  heavenlv  bodies.  It  appears  to  me,  that  you  may  rea- 
son  away  the  depravity  of  acts  as  easily  as  that  of  the 
agent ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the  conscience  and  common 
sense  of  mankind,  have  always  been,  and  always  will  be, 
against  you.'' 

^  You  need  give  yourself  no  uneasiness  on  that  score ; 
that  question  has  been  already  settled ;  we  have  made  the 
experiment,  and  common  sense  has  openly  declared  on  our 
side ;  wherever  our  view  has  been  presented,  it  has  imme- 
diately met  a  response  in  the  human  breast  Never  was  a 
doctrine  more  greedily  swallowed  by  almost  all  classes  than 
this.  All  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  and  theological  books, 
.  had  been  berating  human  nature,  time  out  of  mind  t  sinness 
had  never  heard  sin  ascribed  to  any  thing  but  (he  sinfulness 
of  the  sinner ;  they  had  heard  the  doctrine  of  physical  de- 
pravity preached  so  long  that  I  have  no  doubt  most  of  them 
really  believed  that  there  was  really  something  bad  in  them- 
selves. But  never  in  the  world  did  a  doctnne  more  fully 
commend  itself  to  common  sense,  which  we  have  demon- 
strated to  be  an  infallible  internal  revelation,  than  ours. 
Just  as  soon  as  we  told  knaves,  liars,  extortioners  and  blas- 
phemers, that  there  was  nothing  sinful  back  of  acts  of  voli- 
tion ;  that  it  was  owing  to  nothing  bad  in  them  that  they 
.  coveted,  hated  their  neighbor,  toved  the  world,  lied,  stole. 
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blasphemed  God,  his  saints,  and  his  wordt  the  men  rendered 
fftory  to  the  truth  ;  they  received  as  as  angels  from  heaven. 
This  great  discovery  at  once  commended  itself  to  that  in- 
fallible revelation  which  God  has  placed  within  them.  In 
short,  they  took  our  word  for  it,  or  rather  they  believed  the 
word  of  God  which  was  within  them.** 

**  But,  Rev.  sir,**  said  I,  *  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  strange 
that  common  sense  has  made  this  discovery  somewhat  late ; 
and  I  should  feel  more  disposed  to  trust  the  common  sense 
of  all  past  ages,  than  that  of  a  few  individuals  after  the  world 
has  grown  grey.** 

*  But,  my  young  friend,  this  great  discovery  has  flown 
like  the  wind  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  It 
has  swept  over  half  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congreffational 
Churches,  and  penetrated  more  or  less  into  every  other.  It 
is  this  which  has  pioduced  most  of  our  great  revivals.  Sin- 
ners have  come  into  the  Church  by  hundreds,  not  after  pain* 
ful  ccmvictions,  and  self-examination  and  doubts,  but  witnout 
any  convictions  or  anxiety  or  distress.  They  have  changed 
their  voluntary  preference  with  the  utmost  ease,  willingness, 
and  even  pleasure,  as  easily  as  they  could  their  jackets. 
They  had  been  dealt  with  in  the  very  way  to  keep  Uiern  al- 
ways impenitent ;  they  had  somehow  got  the  idea,  that  it 
was  natural  forthem  to  sin ;  they  supposed  that  their  sins  and 
crimes  were  evidence  of  some  bad  qualities  in  themselves ; 
this  damped  them,  destroyed  all  courage  and  resolution  for 
virtuous  action ;  kept  them  from  consulting  common  sense 
to  know  what  could  and  what  could  not  belong  to  man's 
nature,  and  made  them  absolutely  chicken-hearted.  Bat 
when  they  came  to  hear  the  new  doctrine  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  depravity  back  of  acts ;  that  human  nature 
itself  is  as  pure  as  that  of  the  hol^  angels — this  orthodox 
incubus — that  had  been  destroying  smners  so  long — left  them 
immediately ;  they  set  about  the  work  forthwith,  and  sue- 
ceeded.** 

*^  But,  Rev.  sir,  suppose  your  doctrine  had  been  taught 
by  every  distinguished  metaphysician,  and  had  been  the 
received  opinion  of  mankind  tor  ages,  I  care  notbii^  for  the 
opinions  ot  philosophers  or  the  ignorant,  where  God  has 
spoken.  I  am  determined  to  take  nothing  from  man  on  a 
subject  where  I  can  have  the  decision  of  Grod.  I  should  set 
one  word  of  his,  against  the  wisdom  of  all  ages.  Now  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Bible  has  decided  pointedly  against 
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you.  You  allow  that  there  is  nothing  bad  or  even  of  an 
accoantable  nature  in  human  actions  but  volitions.  Now 
the  Bible  assures  us  that  these  volitions  express  the  quality 
of  the  will  or  heart  from  which  they  flow,  as  the  water  has 
the  same  quality  as  the  fountain — the  fruit  as  the  tree — a 
good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit — ^a  good  man  out  of  the 

Jood  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  out  ^ood  things.  But 
esus  did  not  commit  himself  to  them  because  he  knew 
what  was  in  man«  Besides  St.  Paul  has  spent  several  chap- 
ters in  describing  the  nature  and  fruit  of  that  sin  that  dwells 
ethin  us/* 

^'Buty  young  man,  have  I  not  demonstrated  from  our 
writers,  that  when  once  we  have  found  a  genuine  decision 
of  common  sense,  that  the  Bible  must  be  made  to  agree  with 
it  7    Just  wait  till  we  have  finished  our  discussions  and  we 
will  show  you  that  neither  our  Saviour  nor  Paul  have  taught 
any  thing  opposed  to  common  sense.    Now  we  hold  it  to  be 
an  incontestable  dictate  of  common  sense  that  a  man's  sins, 
be  they  ever  so  constant  or  heinous,  are  no  proof  of  any 
thing  l>ad  in  himself;  that  the  worst  crimes  are  no  evidence 
of  any  morally  bad  qualities  inherent  in  the  criminal,  and  this 
is  the  great  discovery  of  our  writers  from  which  all  the  rest 
of  their  principles  necessarily  follow.    Good  or  bad  acts 
are  owing  to  nothing  good  or  bad  in  the  agent     We  hold 
with  Calvinists  generally  that  all  man's  volitions  will  be 
sinful  till  renewed  bv  grace-^we  hold  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  man  himself  which  makes  it  as  certain  that  all  his 
volitions  will  be  sinful,  offensive  to  God,  and  deserving  the 
endless  curse  of  his  law — we  say  there  is  something  in  man 
which  makes  this  constant  and  perpetual  succession  of  sin- 
ful volitions  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  the  reg- 
ular operation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  we  deny  that  this 
is  owing  to  any  thing  bad  in  man,  to  any  inherent  depravity, 
while  the  Old  School  assert  the  foolish  doctrine  that  a  man's 
sins  are  owing  to  some  sinfulness,  something  wrong  in  the 
man  himself.    I  give  you  the  language  of  one  of  our  stand- 
ard writers,  on  this  subject.    **  A  ground  of  certainty  like*- 
wise  exists,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  mind  of  each  in- 
dividual of  our  race,  that  the  first  and  all  subsequent  acts  of 
moral  agency,  will  uniformly  be  sinful  previous  to  regener- 
ation."   Ch.  Spec  Vol.  1.  p.  875.    In  the  quotations  I  gave 
you  at  our !  first  or  second  interview  for  instance,  and 
always  among  ourselves,  we  utterly  deny  that  human  nature 
Vol.  VI.  36 
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ia  sinful,  using  the  term  sinful  literally :  but  sometimes  io 
our  controversies  with  the  orthodox  v/e  admit  that  there  is 
something  which  figuratively  may  be  termed  sinful  in  man^ 
but  we  take  care  to  explain  the  term  sinful  to  mean  only 
'^  certainly  resulting  in  sin  ;"  we  mean  only  to  characterizv 
by  this  term  that  something  in  man  which  secures  the  exis- 
tence of  sin— just  as  we  say  there  is  something  wrong  in  a 
steam-engine  when  it  goes  lorimf— but  we  utterly  deny 
that  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other  there  is  any  thing 
morally  wrong*  offensive  to  Grod  or  man»  in  this  something, 
A  comparison  will  illustrate  the  doctrine.  Suppose  some 
part  of  the  internal  structure  of  a  watch  to  have  received 
injury'-— something  displaced,  bent,  or  broken,  which  makes 
its  motions  irregular  and  untrue — the  watch  goes  wrong. 
Now  we  believe  that  there  is  a  cause  for  man's  sins  as 
there  is  for  the  wrong  motions  of  the  watch ;  but  deny  that 
it  is  owing  to  anv  moral  depravity  or  corruption  in  the  one 
case  more  than  the  other ;  to  be  sure  man's  acts  are  sinful, 
the  motions  of  the  watch  are  not — but  man's  sins  arise  no 
jmore  from  any  thing  really  sinful  in  him,  than  the  wrong 
motions  of  the  watch  do  from  any  thing  sinful  in  that.  This 

IS  TAB  GREAT  FUNDAMENTAL  PBENCtPItB  OF  MODERN  DIVIN- 
ITY. It  is  not  owing  to  any  thing  wrong  in  man,  that  he 
begins  and  always  continues  to  sin ;  this  would  make  some* 
thing  bad  back  of  acts ;  it  would  make  human  nature  itself  sin- 
ful. The  fact  that  a  man  will  hate  God,  toject  a  Saviour, 
hate  his  people  and  cause,  hate  his  own  enemies,  be  proud, 
ambitious  and  revengeful;  that,  vnth  sufficient  temptation, 
be  will  defraud,  steal,  blaspheme  and  murder  is  no  kind  of 
evidence  of  any  moral  bad  quality  inherent  in  him.  Man's 
himself  is  not  bad  by  nature,  or  good  by  grace  ;  his  nature  is 
just  the  same  as  that  of  the  holy  angels,  neither  bad  nor  good. 
There  is  no  moral  difference  between  the  soul  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel  and  that  of  the  devil — there  is  indeed  somethinj^^ 
which  lays  the  foundation  for  the  holy  acts  of  the  one,  and 
the  sinful  ones  of  the  other,  but  it  is  nothing  of  a  moral  nature. 
In  short,  I  am  astonished  how  the  terms  good  and  bad  ever 
come  to  be  applied  to  men  themselves.  I  know  perfectly 
what  you  mean  by  the  terms,  an  eloquent  man,  a  valiant 
man,  a  subttl  man,  a  talented  man  ;  all  these  terms  express 
qualities  of  the  man  himself;  qualities  which  are  only  man- 
ifested by  his  acts ;  they  are  indeed  the  causes  that  his  acts 
are  what  they  are :  but  to  talk  in  any  such  manner  of  a 
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good  or  a  bad  man.  to  impute  goodness  or  depravity  to  the 
man  himself,  to  suppose  that  there  are  qualities  inherent  in 
him,  and  the  cause  of  acts  of  a  certain  definite  character,  is 
absolute  absurdity*  It  is  astonishing  that  mankind  sat  still 
so  long  and  heard  their  nature  so  awfully  libelled,  before 
their  common  sense  rose  in  rebellion.  Since  men  have 
ceased  to  trouble  themselves  about  that  chimera  of  inherent 
depravity,  both  Christians  and  sinners  have  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  and  manly  deportment.  It  is  true  our  ministers 
labor  with  all  their  might  to  set  forth  the  heinousnes^  and 
depravity  of  actual  sin,  and  never  do  they  flourish  and  ges- 
tare  more  than  when  on  this  subject,  but  then  the  audience 
take  it  very  kindly.  Finding  that  actual  sin,  all  wrong  voli- 
tion is  owing  to  nothing  bad  in  themselves,  that  the  fact  they 
shall  always  be  sinners  till  renewed  is  no  evidence  of  any 
thing  bad  m  them,  but  is  really  owing  to  something  which 
has  no  more  moral  depravity  than  the  blowing  of  the  wind, 
or  the  rolling  of  the  waves,  they  possess  their  souls  in  pa- 
tience ;  you  see  none  of  those  pamful  superstitious  feelings 
which  used  to  torment  them  on  account  of  indwelling  sin^ 
none  of  that  slavish  fear  and  that  abject  despondency,  which 
ministers  used  to  value  so  much  a^  expressions  of  just  views 
of  ourselves.  I  have  been  astonished  at  reading  Edwards, 
Augustin,  Luther,  and  the  fathers  of  the  English  Church, 
and  seeing  them  mourning  over  this  chimera.  Most  of 
their  troubles  have  sprung  from  this  absurd  opinion,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  had  been  content  to  afflict  themselves 
alone  with  imaginary  evils ;  they  have  given  the  same 
views  to  those  whom  they  have  been  able  to  dupe  out  of 
their  common  sense.  These  menperhaps  honestly  misunder- 
stood certain  passages  in  the  Psalms,  which  seem  to  speak 
of  internal  impurity,  and  some  verses  where  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  sin's  reviving  in  him,  sin's  dwelling  in  him,  and  his  crying 
oat,  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, — but  no  man  has  a  right  to 
give  any  interpretation  to  the  Bible  contrary  to  the  plain 
dictates  of  common  sense.  I  verily  think  that  if  an  action 
in  our  civil  courts  will  lie  against  the  person  who  deliber- 
ately libels  his  neighbor,  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  most 
popular  divines  of  the  last  two  centuries  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented and  branded  as  wilful  defamers  of  human  nature." 

**  But,  Rev.  sir,  you  know  the  absurdity  of  a  literal  self- 
determination  ;  you  don't  pretend  that  sinful  volitions  rise 
by  any  separate  volition  of  ours  to  that  effect ;  you  admit  that 
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there  is  a  cause  for  their  inceesantly  risinfir ;  now  why  doI 
allow  that  it  is  the  act  of  an  inherent  disposition  of  our 
nature,  seeing  i(  is  not  from  previous  volition  f 

"  Because  sir,  if  we  once  allow  that  the  love  of  God,  for 
instance,  is  inherent  in  us,  it  then  belongs  to  our  nature  and 
becomes  physical,  and  so  we  may  say  of  any  sinful  dispo- 
sition ;  then  we  have  inherent  goodness  and  depravity,  quai« 
ities  of  the  man  himself,  Then  it  would  be  owing  to  some 
inherent  good  quality  if  a  man  always  loved  God,  or  to  some 
inherent  depravity  if  he  hated  him,  his  government*  peo- 
ple and  laws  ;  if  he  lusted  after  the  world,  or  the  property 
or  wife  of  his  neighbor ;  whereas  now  it  is  owing  to  a  cause 
indeed  that  he  is  guilty  of  both  classes  of  volitions,  but  there  is' 
no  more  moral  goodness  in  the  cause  of  the  one  than  the  other. 
The  Church  and  community  have  both  assumed  a  very  cheer- 
ful and  happy  aspect  since  it  was  found  that  it  was  owing  to 
DO  goodness  of  nature  that  a  man  loves  God,  forgives  his 
neighbor  and  denies  himself— and  owing  to  no  depravity  of 
nature  that  the  sinner  will  love  the  world,  hate  Grod,  covet 
honors,  wealth,  fame,  lie,  steal, rob  and  blaspheme.  Anin« 
genious  youne  friend  has  affirmed,  that  as  there  can  be  no 
goodness  or  depravity  in  the  cause  either  of  holiness  or  sin 
in  man's  acts,  that  it  might  not  be  too  bold  to  impute  them 
Co  the  same  cause ;  but  it  is  hardly  philosophical  to  ascribe 
opposite  effects  to  the  same  origin.'' 

**  But,  Rev.  sir,  since  your  doctrine  that  nothing  bad  can 
belong  to  human  nature  has  come  into  vogue,  we  continually 
hear  professors  of  religion  and  unbelievers  ridiculing  the 
idea  tnat  they  have  any  bad  passions — they  declare  that 
their  nature  is  perfectly  pure — large  numbers  professing  that 
they  can  very  readily  arrive  at  perfection — many  profess 
that  they  have  lived  without  sin  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time ;  and  some  have  professed  that  they  can  live  in  fomi* 
cation  and  adultery  without  sin.  It  has  always  been  the 
prevalent  belief,  and  doubtless  always  will  be,  that  ambition, 
envy,  hatred,  pride,  vanity  and  revenge,  are  passions  inher- 
ent in  our  nature  ;  they  are  surely  the  great  springs  of  human 
action,  and  the  source  of  all  crimes.  But  since  the  doctrine 
that  nothing  bad  can  belong  to  human  nature  has  come  into 
vogue,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  and  pro- 
fessors of  religion  defend  these  passions  as  innocent  and 
useful.'' 

**  We  are  heartily  rejoiced,  however,"  rejoined  the  worthy 
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divine,  **  that  men  are  beginniDg  to  thinkwi  (h  beconftng 
spect  of  their  nature ;  every  man  must  be  his  own  judge  of 
what  belongs  to  it,  and  we  think  they  are  in  danger  of  no 
greater  error  than  that  of  casting  reproach  on  their  own 
physical  constitution.  W  here  men  have  once  fairly  adopted  a 
common  sense  view  of  themselves,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
your  Old  School  divines  to  trouble  them  any  more  about 
their  indwellingsin." 

^  But^**  continued  I,  ''are  not  these  views  aliogetlier  unfa- 
vorable to  humility  ?''  ''  Would  you,  young  man,  have  a  per- 
son's humility  hypocritical,  built  on  a  false  estimate  of  himself? 
would  you  have  a  man  libel  his  own  nature  7  condemn  hin^ 
self  for  that  which  does  not  exist  T  Old  School  Christians 
were  for  «ver  bewailing  their  indwelling  sin ;  groaning,  and 
professing  to  oom bat  some  corrupt  principle  within  them; 
offering  more  from  this  chimera  of  innate  depravity  than 
from  all  the  evils  of  life.  I  assure  you  that  it  has  had  the 
most  cheering  and  comforting  influence  on  the  spirits  of  men, 
since  they  have  learned  that  sinful  volitions  spring  from  noth- 
ing sinful  in  them ;  since  they  have  found  that  all  their  acts  are 
acts  of  a  being  of  a  perfectly  sinless  nature— since  they  have 
been  assured  that  their  worst  crimes  are  the  acts  of  a  nature 
which  is  just  as  free  from  pollution  as  that  of  sinless  angels. 
Since  we  have  taueht  sinners  that  their  sins  are  evidences  of 
DO  bad  qualities  in  the  men  themselves,  it  has  amazingly  light- 
ened the  pains  of  repentance.  The  truth  is,  five  minutes  have 
been  considered  by  our  best  men,  as  time  abundantly  sufficient 
for  a  thorough  repentance.  The  old  divines  were  for  ever 
harping  about  having  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit*  humbling 
ourselves,  abasing  ourselves,  as  thouffh  we  ourselves  were 
bad,  as  though  any  bad  qualities  could  get  behind  our  acts 
and  inhere  in  us.  Hut  we  have,  as  far  as  our  own  ability 
would  reach;  faithfully  taught  anxious  sinners,  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  that  their  sinful  acts  are  no  more  owing  to 
any  thing  bad  in  them,  than  the  irregular  motions  of  a  watch 
to  any  thing  bad  in  that,  and  they  believe  us,  and  rejoice 
with  all  joy  in  the  glorious  truth.  We  have  accompanied 
the  doctrines  of  religion  with  what  we  call  the  philosophy 
of  the  doctrines,  and  never  was  any  thii^  swallowed  more 
greedily,  than  our  instructions  are  by  the  common  people. 
One  thing  we  find  true,  they  are  determined  never  again  to 
Rear  their  nature  aspersed  as  it  has  been  by  Calvinisfs,  who 
did  not  understand  the  philosophy  of  Calvinism  ;  they  are 
resolved  never  to  be  brought  again  into  bondage  to  the  old 
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views  of  native  depravity,  and  you  will  never  convince  them 
but  that  all  the  passions  and  propensities  which  belong  to 
their  nature  are  perfectly  sinless.  They  laugh  about  sinful 
propensities,  and  hold  all  their  sins  to  be  owinff  to  something 
in  them  which  is  no  more  of  a  moral  nature  than  friction  in 
a  machine,  contrary  currents  in  a  ship's  course,  or  any  thing 
of  a  similar  nature.'' 

"  But  can  it  be,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  your  writers 
deny  any  moral  difierence  in  the  souls  of  angels  and  devils  T 

*^  We  acknowledge  a  diflference  indeed,  but  no  moral  dif- 
ference— there  can  be  no  i^oodness  or  depravity  except  in 
acts.  We  grant  that  there  is  a  something  in  one  class  of  be- 
ings which  makes  it  certain  that  all  their  acts  will  be  holy, 
and  something  in  the  other  class  that  makes  it  certain  that 
all  their  acts  will  be  sinful ;  but  we  utterly  abhor  the  idea 
that  it  is  from  any  goodness  that  the  one  act  in  a  man- 
ner pleasing  to  God,  or  that  it  is  frotn  any  depravity 
that  the  other  sin.  Some  of  our  ingenious  men  have  ad* 
vanced  this  thought,  that  by  some  mysterious  change  in  the 
devils,  without  making  them  any  better  however,  all  their 
volitions  might  become  holy-— and  also  that  by  another  change 
in  the  obedient  angi^ls,  which  shall  make  them  no  worse,  all 
their  volitions  might  become  sinful ;  so  that  hell  might  be 
changed  into  heaven,  or  heaven  into  hell,  without  any  change 
in  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Others  think  this  might  be 
done  solely  by  a  proper  display  of  motives.  Since  I  am  in 
the  mood  for  it,  I  must  inform  you  that  one  of  our  ingenious 
young  men  has  preached  seven  sermons  to  do  away  the 
popular  impression  with  regard  to  the  devil.  You  well 
Know  that  the  common  people  are  apt  to  suppose  that  that 
agent  has  certain  bad  qualities  inherent  in  himself,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  his  bad,  very,  very  bad  acts, 
as  though  the  devil  himself  instead  of  his  acts  *were  bad  ; 

Jou  know  they  are  apt  to  say  '  as  bad  as  the  devil.'  This 
e  has  proved  to  be  a  malicious  libel  on  Satan,  and  demon- 
strated that  his  bad  volitions  are  owing  to  no  bad  qualities 
at  all  in  this  much  abused  being,  but  altogether  owing  to 
something,  which  secures  a  succession  of  bad  acts  as  cer« 
tain  as  a  stone  thrown  up  falls  to  the  earth,  but  ^  somethings 
however,  which  it  is  absurd  to  call  bad.  In  short,  the  young 
man  has  quite  cleared  up  the  devil's  character  with  the  mass 
of  the  community ;  and  I  even  doubt  whether  that  agent 
could  have  managed  his  cause  better  in  person." 

**  Buty  Rev.  sir,  as  you  deny  that  goodness  or  depravity 
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can  be  predicated  of  any  thing  but  acts»  pray  tell  us  whether 
you  deny  that  any  goodness  can  belong  to  the  nature  of 
God?  you  admit  that  his  acts  are  holy,  but  do  you  allow 
that  they  are  such  from  any  inherent  holiness  or  moral  good* 
ness  of  his  nature  ?" 

**  Young  man,  have  we  not  told  you,  time  after  time, 
that  moral  goodness  cannot  be  predicted  of  any  thing  but 
acts  ;  that  it  cannot,  in  the  niature  of  things,  be  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  a  being?  We  allow  that  there  must  be  a 
cause,  which  makes  it  certain  that  the  divine  Tolitions  will 
be  holy — all  beings  are  subject  to  this  mysterious  cause, 
which  infallibly  determines  the  existence  and  nature  of  their 
volitions.  This  mysterious  something  rules  the  divine  voU» 
tions  as  absolutely  as  those  of  men  and  angels  ;  it  resem* 
bles  the  fate  of  the  ancients,  though  it  determines,  and  secures 
the  existence  only  of  free  volitions :  but  there  is  no  moral 
goodness  in  it ;  we  cannot  conceive  that  moral  goodness 
can  be  predicated  of  God  ;  we  believe  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  this  is  the  cause  of  his  holy  acts — there  must 
indeed  be  a  cause,  but  not  of  a  moral  nature.  This  however 
seems  a  fearful  subject  to  discuss.'' 

^  'Would  you  Rev.  sir,  venture  to  make  the  same  com* 
parison  of  the  cause  of  the  divine  volitions  that  you  have  of 
those  which  belong  to  man  1*^ 

**  But,  young  man,  can  you  conceive  of  any  such  quality 
of  gopdness  inherent  in  a  person  I  Were  you  ever  con* 
scioua  of  any  such  thing  in  yourself  T**  **  Rev  sir,"  said  I, 
*^  I  cannot  conceive  how  any  such  quality  as  intelligence  can 
belong  to  man ;  I  am  conscious  of  acts  of  intelligence,  but 
not  of  the  existence  of  the  intellect,  and  I  can  form  no  more 
conception  of  that,  than  depravity — I  am  not  even  conscious 
of  my  own  existence,  I  only  infer  it  from  acts  of  which  I 
am  conscious —but  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  such  thing  as 
virtuous  acts  except  as  virtuous  exhibitions  of  some  good- 
ness inherent  in  the  agent ;  I  believe  there  is  goodness  in 
the  agent,  and  goodness  in  the  act ;  the  character  of  an  act 
must  be  determined  not  by  its  tendency  but  by  its  nature ; 
it  must  not  only  be  an  act,  and  voluntary  in  its  nature,  but 
there  must  be  in  acts,  which  we  distinguish  from  each  other 
as  good  or  bad,  opposite  qualities  which  lay  the  foundation 
for  this  distinction.  Now  I  cannot  conceive  of  good  or  bad 
acts,  otherwise  than  the  active  manifestation  of  something 
good  or  bad  in  the  agent  himself 
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*^  We  are  very  willing  to  graot*  young  man,  that  guilt 
may  be  predicated  of  man  himself  on  account  of  wrong  vo-- 
litions,  but  this  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  agent  till  after 
the  acts  have  taken  place  ;  the  acts  are  not  owing  to  any 
thing  wrong  in  him.  I  never,  for  my  life,  could  form  any 
idea  of  goodness  or  depravity  as  belonging  to  an  agent 
himself." 

**  Let  me  explain  myself.  If  God  himself  be  the  objecl 
of  virtuous  volition,  we  mean  by  it  then  an  active  manifes- 
tation of  a  disposition  of  love  towards  him,  i.  e.  of  an  inher- 
ent habitual  disposition  towards  God,  a  disposition  which  is 
not  an  act,  which  exists  when  the  object  is  absent  from  the 
thoughts,  and  secures  the  recurrence  of  a  right  act  of  afieo' 
tion  when  the  object  is  again  presented.  So  we  consider 
ambition,  envy  and  revenge,  inherent  and  habitual  disposi* 
tions  towards  certain  objects ;  which  exist  when  the  objects 
are  absent  from  the  thoughts;  they  are  not  acts,  but  secure  the 
existence  of  acts  when  the  objects  recur  to  the  thoughts.'' 

**  My  dear  young  friend,  all  your  explanations  are  use* 
less — if  these  dispositions  of  renewed  or  unrenewed  nature 
are  not  acts,  they  can  have  no  moral  goodness  or  depravity 
in  them ;  you  make  out  physical  depravity :  common  sense 
is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  deciaion  of  this  question,  as  we 
will  prove  to  you  by  one  of  our  writers :  Ch.  Spec,  Vol.  3. 
p.  365.  **  And  as  has  been  shown,  we  have  such  a  decision 
of  COMMON  ssMSB  that  there  is  no  sin  or  sinfulness  in  our 
nature/  '  It  is  then  plainly  the  decision  of  competent  un- 
perverted  common  sense,  that  the  doctrine  of  physical  de» 
pravity  must  be  false,  and  that  all  sin  consists  in  voluntary 
action.  The  latter  then  is  the  thutu.  We  now  proceed  to 
ascertain  the  decision  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject.'  We  hold 
common  sense  a  competent  guide  on  the  subject  of  original 
sin,  and  treat  ail  the  accusations  of  rationalism  charged  upon 
us,  with  contempt  If  acts  of  ambition,  pride  or  envy,  arise 
from  any  thing  like  a  an  inherent  disposition,  or  propensity, 
the  common  sense  of  the  community  will  judge  these  acts 
as  innocent ;  in  short,  men  will  call  them  mere  constitutional 
emotions.  Common  sense  decides  that  if  there  be  any  in- 
herent propensity  to  sin  in  man,  then  he  is  no  longer  a  moral 
agent,  neither  are  his  acts*of  sin  deserving  of  blame  ;  they 
are  not  sin.  In  short,  whether  any  thing  be  sin  depends  on 
its  caute ;  hear  one  of  our  writers,  Ch.  Spec,  Vol.  4,  p.  569 : 
*  With  such  a  propensity  [to  sin],  man  has  not  a  natural 
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ability  to  avoid  sin.  This  is  alike  true  whether  this  propen-* 
sity  be  supposed  to  be  sinful  or  innocent.  If  sinful  in  itself, 
then^  as  resulting  from  the  physical  laws  of  propagation,  man 
cannot  in  any  sense  avoid  being  a  sinner.  If  innocent,  still 
it  leads  him  to  sin  as  the  only  possible  result,  by  the  same 
laws  by  which  the  lion  is  led  to  feed  on  flesh  and  not  od 
grass.  Man,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  propagation,  is  natu* 
rally  unable  to  avoid  sin  and  to  become  holy,  and  therefore 
he  is  not  a  moral  agent.'  Thus,  not  being  a  moral  agent, 
his  acts  are  not  capable  of  being  compared  with  the  law  as 
good  or  bad.  We  hold  that  whatever  is  an  act  of  any  thinff 
inherent  in  man,  must  be  innocent,  and  we  class  these  aU 
under  the  title  of  innocent  constitutional  emotions.  In  in- 
quiring, then,  as  to  the  sinfulness  of  an  act,  we  hold  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire  whether  it  be  the  action  of  any  thing  inherent 
in  man ;  if  found  to  be  so  we  instantly  callit  innocent :  we  must 
look  bevond  the  nature  of  an  act  to  test  its  sinfulness— we  musi 

m 

look  to  its  cause.  In  our  next  interview,  I  design  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  proper  activity,  no  freedom,  and  nothing 
good  or  bad  predicable  of  voluntary  acts  themselves — that 
we  look  for  these  qualities  elsewhere  than  in  what  we  call 
volitions."    Here  ended  our  third  interview. 


LETTER   IV. 

lioihing  good  or  bad  in  Volitions  themselves. 

At  our  next  interview,  the  good  clergyman  informed 
me  that  he  had  an  engagement  which  would  limit  his  time« 
and  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  somewhat  abrupt  and 
perhaps  less  full  on  some  points  than  he  could  desire. 
*•  Perhaps"  says  he**  I  should  have  given  very  numerous  quo- 
tations, as  well  I  might  have  done,  to  prove  that  we  hold 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  something  which  makes  it  certain 
that  all  man's  volitions  in  impenitence  will  be  bad.  When 
the  church  and  community  were  once  convinced  of  our  doc- 
trine that  sinful  volitions  are  owing  to  no  previous  volitionSf 
and  to  nothing  bad  in  man,  but  to  something  over  which 
volition  has  no  power,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  has  full 
power  over  volitions,  making  it  certain  that  they  will  exisi 
and  be  sinful,  it  produced  the  most  pleasing  sensations :  re-* 
peotance  lost  its  bitterness,  conversion  all  its  difficulty,  and 
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religion  bid  fair  to  spread  instantly  tbrouffh  the  community. 
You  will  probably  think  it  strange,  that  alter  we  have  taught 
that  volitions  take  place  in  our  mind  not  in  consequence  of 
any  volition  of  ours  to  that  efiect«  but  in  consequence  of 
something ;  of  something,  however,  which  has  no  moral 
quality,  you  will  think  it  strange  that  we  should  think  it  of 
any  consequence  what  that  something  isJ* 

**  Rev.  sir,"  said  I,  ^  you  have  guessed  my  thouj^hts.  This 
something  makes  the  existence  and  character  oi  volitions 
just  as  certain  as  did  the  holy  or  sinful  heart  of  the  old  Cal- 
vinists  ;  just  as  certain  as  the  attraction  of  the  sun  makes  the 
paths  of  the  planets  a  curve.  I  really  cannoi  see  what  ad- 
vantage  you  find  in  feting  rid  of  the  old  belief  of  a  holy  or 
sinful  heart,  except  that  you  give  men  the  comfort  that  their 
sins  are  owing  to  nothing  bad  in  themselves*  Surely  if 
you  assert  that  volitions  exist  in  our  minds  in  consequence 
of  Momeihingj  but  not  in  consequence  of  any  volition  of  ours 
to  that  effect,  you  must  place  all  the  virtuousness  or  vicious- 
oess  of  volitions  in  their  nature  and  not  in  their  causes ; 
since  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  draw  any  virtuous- 
ness or  viciousness  from  that  something  which  you  main- 
tain has  none  in  itself.  For  myself  I  had  always  supposed 
that  provided  volitions  exist,  that  is  sufficient ;  that  their 
character  is  to  be  determined  by  their  nature  and  not  by 
their  cause ;  that  we  are  to  examine  and  see  if  they  be 
such  as  the  law  of  God  requires  or  condemns,  and  not  how 
man  comes  by  them :  we  believe  that  there  is  depravity 
not  only  in  man  but  in  his  acts." 

"  Now,  sir,'*  observes  the  worthy  clergyman,  **  you  are 
prepared  to  understand  us :  we  utterly  deny  that,  because 
there  is  choice  in  an  act  of  the  will,  this  act  must  of  itself  be 
free :  we  always  take  into  consideration  the  cause  of  this 
choice :  the  fact  that  there  is  choice  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever that  there  is  any  freedom.  Pres.  Ed  wards  endeavored 
to  maintain  that  mankind  carry  their  views  of  freedom  no 
farther  than  the  fact  of  choice  ;  that  they  never  stop  to  in- 
quire how  it  comes  to  exist,  or  whether  a  man  have  powers 
to  choose  as  he  pleases  :  it  is  enough  for  them,  as  he  says, 
that  a  person  can  do  as  he  pleases,  without  any  inquiry 
how  he  comes  by  that  pleasure.  Now  our  last  champion, 
who  has  absolutely  overthrown  Pres.  Edwards,  and  reduced 
him  to  absurdity  in  every  point,  has  shown,  that  if  there  be 
sufficient  voluntariness  and  freedom  in  choice  itself  without 
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looking  at  all  to  the  cause  ;  if  it  be  enough  that  man  please 
without  considering  how  he  comes  by  his  pleasure,  all  free- 
dom is  gone  forever.    He  says,  Tnppan's  Rev.  of  Edwards 
p.  127,  'If^  we  take  any  other  instance  of  stated  antece- 
dence and  sequence  the  reasoning  is  the  same.     For  exam- 
ple, a  water-wheel  in  relation  to  the  mill-stone  :  when  the 
wheel  turns,  the  milNstone  moves.     In  this  case  freedom 
may  be  defined,   the  mill-stone  moving  according  to  the 
turn  of  the  wheel,  *•  without  considering  how**  that  turn  of 
the  wheel  "  comes  to  be  as  it  is."     In  the  case  of  human 
freedom,  freedom  is  defined,  doing  according  to  our  voli- 
tions, without  considering  how  our  volition  comes  to  be  as 
it  is ;  doing  according   to  choice,  without  taking  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  any  thing  of  the  cause  of  tliat  choice/ 
p  39.     Our  champion  concludes  in   his  next  paragraph, 
that  freedom  may  be  as  well  affirmed  of  the  mill-wheel  from 
its  motions,  as  of  a  man,  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  voli- 
tions, unless  we  take  into  account  how  he  comes  by  them : 
and  if  it  be  supposed  that  any  freedom  is  exercised  in  choice 
without  considering  how  it  comes  to  be  as  it  is,  our  author 
tells  you,  p.  126,  *  so  likewise  freedom  may  be  affirmed  to  be 
doing  according  to  the  galvanic  impulse  without  considering 
how  that  impulse  comes  to  be  as  it  is.'    You  understand  me 
of  course  to  apply  language  on  this  subject  as  is  always 
customary.     We  are  compelled  for  brevity's  sake  to  call 
those  acts  free  in  which  man  exercises  freedom,  though 
strictly  speaking  freedom  is  predicable  of  man  alone.     I  say 
then,  that  there  is  no  more  freedom  in  choice,  irrespective 
of  its  cause,  (not  meaning  by  the  term  cause  the  agent,  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  man  comes  by  his  choice  or  plea- 
sure,) than  there  is  in  the  galvanic  impulse.    Dr.  Beecner's 
great  blaspheming  wheel,  see  Views  on  TheoL  pp.  33,  4,  is 
a  very  happy  illustration  of  our  principles.    T(  ou  will  readily 
allow  that  if  there   be  no  freedom  exercised  in  the  act  of 
choice  itself,  then  there  can  be  no  virtue  or  vice  in  it." 

"  But,  Rev.  sir,"  replied  I,  "  I  had  always  supposed  that  a 
free  act  must  be  free  in  its  own  nature  ;  that  all  the  freedom 
which  man  can  be  supposed  to  exercise  must  be  in  the  free 
act  itself  and  not  in  some  preceding  act  or  energy, 
causing  this  act  to  appear.  I  had  always  supposed  that  all 
the  voluntariness  possible  or  conceivable  was  exercised  in 
the  act  itself  of  volition  ;  I  had  supposed,  that  volition  is  the 
only  thing  to  which  we  can  attach  the  idea  of  freedonii  that 
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it  is  the  source  from  which  we  originally  derive  that  idea. 
Mankind  when  they  find  that  a  person  has  done  a  thing  vol- 
untarily, instantly  hold  him  praiseworthy  or  guilty,  accord- 
ing  as  it  is  good  or  bad.  To  conceive  any  force  applied  to 
the  will  to  produce  or  coerce  volition,  is  inconceivable,  and 
the  term  forced  volition^  will  strike  every  mind  as  a  contra- 
diction, because  men  instinctively  connect  the  idea  of  free- 
flom  with  volition.  Volition  is  that  act  of  the  mind  in  which 
alone  freedom  is  exercised.  We  cann<9t  conceive  that  even 
God  himself  can  force  the  will  and  coerce  volition.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  volition  is  the  only  act  in  which  man  can 
be  said  to  be  properly  active  :  it  is  the  only  one  in  w  hicli  he 
exercises  voluntariness.  If  volition  be  not  an  act,  in  its  own 
nature  free  and  voluntarv ;  if  man  exercise  no  freedom  in 
virtuous  or  vicious  acts  themselves,  but  in  some  act  which 
causes  these  last  to  appear,  virtuous  and  vicious  acts  can- 
not be  free  and  voluntary. 

**  Besides,  if  there  be  any  freedom  exercised  in  virtuous 
or  vicious  acts  themselves,  if  they  are  free  in  their  own  na» 
turCf  why  trouble  ourselves  about  their  causes.  But,  if  they 
be  not  free  in  their  own  nature,  then  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  consequence  how  thev  come  into  existence.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  they  can  borrow  any  voluntariness,  or  if 
they  could,  it  would  not  help  the  matter  ;  for  as  long  as  you 
deny  that  an  act  can  be  free  in  its  own  nature,  no  other  acts 
could  be  found  from  which  acts  of  volition  should  derive  the 
quality  of  voluntiriness,  seeing  there  are  none  more  free 
than  volition  itself." 

"  I  tell  you,  young. man,"  said  the  worthy  divine,  "we 
could  not  get  along  one  step  in  our  attacks  upon  the  old, 
accursed,  blasphemous,  soul-destroying,  hell-peopling  doc- 
trine of  physical  depravity,  without  denying  that  any  free- 
dom, virtue  or  vice  can  be  predicated  of  acts  of  volition,  that 
is,  that  any  freedom,  virtue  or  vice  is  exercised  in  them." 

**  But  it  seems  to  me  singular,  Rev.  sir,  that  you  should 
use  such  opposite  methods  of  attack.  In  our  last  interview 
you  opposed  the  doctrine  by  asserting  that  sinfulness  is  pred- 
icable  of  acts,  and  of  these  alone ;  you  now  do  the  same 
thing,  by  denying  that  sinfulness  is  predicable  at  all  of  acts 
themselves :  you  seem  to  make  use  of  two  very  opposite  ar- 
guments to  maintain  your  scheme  ;  the  first  that  a  proposi- 
tion is  true,  the  second  that  it  is  false." 

^  I  was  afraid  you  would  see  a  flaw  here :  but  the  mat* 
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ter  shall  all  be  cleared  up,  if  I  have  time,  in  this  interview, 
certainly  in  the  next :  but  now  to  our  subject.  The  Old 
School  taught  that  there  are,  inherent  in  the  mind,  certain 
permanent  dispositions  towards  moral  objects,  dispositions 
which  are  not  mere  acts,  which  exist  only  momentarily  when 
their  objects  are  present  to  the  thoughts,  but  inherent  aflfec- 
tions,  which  make  it  certain  that  the  object,  when  perceiv- 
ed, will  be  viewed  by  the  mind  otherwise  than  with  indiffer- 
ence, in  short,  either  with  love  or  aversion.  This  they  call- 
ed a  holy  or  sinful  heart,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
acts  of  these  inherent  affections.  The  truth  is,  they  repre- 
sented it  as  owing  to  a  susceptibility  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution of  man's  nature  that  he  had  any  volitions,  and  to  the 
nature  of  this  susceptibility  whether  they  should  be  holy  or 
sinful.  Do  you  see,  his  heart  secured  the  existence  and  de- 
termined the  nature  of  every  volition  as  sure** — 

"  Rev.  sir,  pardon  me,  but  did  it  do  this  any  surer  than 
that  something  your  writers  mention,  which  determines  the 
existence  and  character  of  the  first  and  all  succeeding  vo- 
litions r 

**  But  hear  me  through,  young  man.  If  there  be  such  a 
heart,  a  permanent  disposition  t*)wards  moral  objects,  then 
all  that  man  does  amounts  to  just  nothing :  as  soon  as  the 
object  comes  up  to  the  thoughts  up  comes  a  volition  too,  in- 
stinctively, without  any  volition  of  ours  to  tljal  effect,  and 
the  volition,  moreover,  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  heart. 
Now,  when  we  press  these  difficulties  upon  the  Old  School 
men,  they  turn  round  upon  us,  and  question  us  after  this  sort : 
If  man  chooses  a  moral  object,  why  inquire  how  he  comes 
by  his  choice  ?  Would  choice  be  any  more  free  if  the  man  had 
chosen  it?  Is  not  all  man's  voluntary  activity  exercised  in 
choice?  If  so,  why  search  for  any  thing  back  of  volition  7 
If  the  choice  be  such  as  the  law  of  God  pronounces  virtuous 
or  vicious  why  look  anv  farther  ?  Must  there  not  be  good- 
ness in  that  act  which  (jrod  requires,  and  sinfulness  in  that 
which  he  condemns?  Are  not  all  the  virtue,  and  vice,  and 
freedom  which  we  can  conceive  exercised  in  acts  of  choice? 
Is  love  to  Grod  any  the  worse  for  coming  from  a  really  good 
heart,  or  does  revenge  lose  its  wickedness  by  springing 
from  a  bad  one  ?  Yes,  say  we,  they  have  no  moral  quali- 
ties, in  this  case.  We  look  not  to  the  nature  of  the  acts 
themselves,  for  their  virtue  or  freedom,  but  to  the  cause  or 
Bource  of  them,  and  if  they  come  from  a  good  or  bad  heart* 
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there  is  no  manner  of  virtue  or  sinfulness  in  them,  and  in 
truth  we  can  say  nothing  else.  But  as  it  is  rather  unpopu- 
lar to  speak  against  original  sin  and  implanted  holiness 
plainly,  we  generally  dress  them  up  in  such  ridiculous  terms 
that  the  (^alvinists  themselves  can  scarce  forbear  laughine 
when  we  knock  them  over ;  yet  every  one  knows  very  well 
what  it  means.  Hear  Mr.  Finney,  in  his  sermon  entitled 
Traditions  of  the  Elders:  *Now,  if  his  depravity  be  consti- 
tutional, is  il  any  more  just,  reasonable  or  possible  for  him 
to  repent  of  his  actual  transgressions  7  If  they  are  the  nat- 
ural results  of  a  depraved  and  defective  constitution,  he  is 
no  more  to  blame  for  them,  than  for  the  efiects  of  any  bodily 
disease  with  which  he  may  be  born.'  Again,  in  his  sermon 
entitled '  Sinners  bound  to  change  their  own  Hearts,'  he  thus 
characterizes  the  old  doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  shows 
that  any  obedience  to  the  law  which  should  flow  from  the 
implantation  of  a  principle  of  love  to  God  in  the  soul,  would 
be  destitute  of  any  moral  value  : '  A  constitutional  alteration, 
and  the  implantation  of  a  new  principle  in  the  substance  of 
his  soul,  or  diflusing  a  new  taste  which  is  incorporated  with, 
and  becomes  an  essential  part  of  his  being,  wauU  destroy 
all  the  virtue  of  his  obedience  J  p.  5. 

••  There  is  no  more  freedom  or  virtue  in  love  to  God,  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  faith  and  humility,  than  in  the  snap  of 
your  fingers  ;  no  more  virtue  in  these  acts  than  is  exercised 
m  the  acts  of  pride,  ambition  and  revenge :  for  just  as  soon 
as  we  allow  this,  up  jump  the  old  Calvinists  and  assert  that 
these  acts  spring  from  a  holy  or  unhuly  heart,  and  then  we 
can  do  nothing  with  them  on  the  principles  of  common 
•  sense." 

*'  But,  Rev.  sir,"  said  I,  ''do  you  candidly  think  it  quite 
safe  to  teach  men  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  good  or 
bad  heart  in  man  out  of  which  holiness  or  sinproceeds?  It 
seems  to  me  that  none  can  teach  this  sentiment  clearer  than 
the  Bible  has  done  it." 

^  I  don't  know  how  safe  this  may  be  for  the  community, 
but  we  did  not  find  it  safe  for  ourselves  ;  that  is  a  fact — ^It 
would  not  do  to  attack  original  sin  and  regeneration  so 
'  openly :  the  vulgar  made  such  a  clamor  about  our  taking 
away  their  heart,  that  our  standard  writers  were  obliged  to 
patch  up  a  heart  for  them  as  well  as  they  could,  from  which 
their  holy  and  sinful  acts  might  proceed,  and  that  seemed  to 
satisfy  tliem ;  this  heart  we  took  good  care,  however,  to 
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make  an  act,  the  first  moral  act  the  creature  performs ;  this 
we  call  either  voluntary  preference  or  barely  purpose,  just 
as  suits  our  convenience  ;  when  we  wish  to  give  the  idea  of 
something  permanent  we  call  it  a  purpose.  The  truth  is,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  kept  the  peace  with 
our  orthodox  brethren  and  still  continued  our  attacks  upon 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  much  longer ;  we  have  therefore 
resorted  to  a  stratagem  which  has  had  few  parallels  in  the 
art  of  controversy.  We  have  agreed  to  call  the  first  moral 
act  original  sin,  or  a  sinful  heart  from  which  volitions  flow, 
and  we  coniinue  our  assaults  upon  the  real  doctrine  with 
perfect  impunity  under  the  name  of  natural  inability.  Yes 
sir,  we  have  just  stepped  forward  as  champions  of  man's 
natural  ability,  and  this  has  given  us  both  secrecy  and  popu- 
larity. This  has  fairly  gulled  the  Old  School.  God  requires 
of  man  nothing  but  holy  volitions,  and  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  is  the  poor  wretch  to  come  by  them  unless 
he  have  a  natural  ability  to  have  them  V 

**  But  Rev.  sir,  you  don't  expect  him  to  come  by  them 
by  any  volition  to  that  effect ;  or  that  it  would  help  your 
cause  if  he  could  ;  but  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  you,  who 
assert  that  there  is  something  in  a  perfectly  pure  and  inno- 
cent being  which  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  all  his  vo** 
litions  will  be  sinful,  should  after  this  stand  forth  as  the  pe- 
culiar champions  ot  his  ability." 

'*  You  will  understand  our  new  position  better  by  a  little 
explanation.  Two  classes  of  objects  are  set  before  man ; 
one  class  of  these  it  is  a  virtue  in  him  to  choose,  and  we 
therefore  call  them  holy  objects ;  the  other  we  call  sinful. 
Now  we  insist  that  man  must  have  powers  which  will 
enable  him  to  choose  either,  just  as  ^e  pleases. 

'*  We  hold,  that  unless  a  man  possess  that  peculiar  power 
which  we  have  agreed  to  call  natural  ability,  all  his  cnoices 
are  destitute  of  freedom  and  moral  character." 

"  And  pray,  Rev.  sir,  let  us  know  what  this  peculiar 
ability  is.  Is  it  a  power  to  do  any  thing  besides  the  things 
themselves  which  are  required  'or  forbidden  7  Is  it  not  ex- 
ercised  in  the  free  act  ?  Can  it  be  any  thing  more  than  that 
which  enables  us  to  choose,  i.  e.  the  will,  that  power  by  which 
we  are  able  to  choose  between  objects  ?  We  certainly  never 
exercise  any  other. " 

'^  Here,  sir,  is  our  great  point.  We  believe  that  the 
power  to  choose  between  opposite  objects  is  no  power  at  all. 
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The  bare  power  to  choose  amounts  to  just  nothing  at  alL 
Choice  may  exist  where  there  is  not  a  particle  of  freedom. 
Just  hear  how  Dr.  Beecher  treats  this  matter.  See  Views 
in  Theology,  p.  32.  '  The  question  of  free  will  is  not  wheth^ 
er  man  chooses— this  is  notorious ;  none  deny  it — but, 
whether  his  choice  is  free  as  opposed  to  a  fatal  necessity. 
Don't  you  see  that  the  power  to  chouse  does  not  constitute 
man  a  free  agent  T  unless  he  have  some  power  beyond  this 
his  acts  are  not  free.'  Hear  the  same  writer,  Views,  &c.  p« 
23  :  Ms  the  soul  so  exempt  from  the  laws  of  a  natural  ne- 
cessity that  it  is  never  forced  to  choose  wrong?'  Again  on 
the  same  page  he  even  speaks  as  though  man  might  be  co- 
erced in  the  act  of  choice  itself:  *  Or  is  fallen  man  still  an 
agent,  so  constituted  that  in  every  act  of  choice  he  is  uncon- 
strained and  uncoerced  by  any  necessity  V  &c.  But  gener* 
ally  he  dreads  the  constraint,  not  in  the  act  but  just  previous 
to  it.  He  insists  that  he  shall  not  be  forced  to  choose  wrong ; 
we  must  have  freedom  not  in  the  act  but  in  the  process  in 
which  we  come  by  it,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced, 
as  for  instance,  p.  32 :  *  to  speak  of  choice  as  being  free, 
which  is  produced  by  the  laws  of  natural  causation,'  &c.  Do 
you  see,  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  this,  that  choice 
must  be  free  in  its  cause  and  not  in  its  nature.  If  it  were 
free  in  its  own  nature  there  would  be  no  need  of  inquiring  how 
it  come  to  pass,  whether  the  man  were  forced  to  choose  thus 
or  so ;  if  choice  were  free  in  its  own  nature,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  author,  he  would  not  have  extended  his  inquiries  to 
the  cause  at  all." 

^*  I  see,  Rev.  sir,  but  it  is  a  melancholy  conclusion ;  for, 
under  the  general  term  choice  we  comprehend  all  man's 
moral  volitions,  and  if  choice  be  not  free,  then  there  can  be 
no  freedom  or  virtue  in  loving  God,  in  faith,  repentance,  sub- 
mission, humility,  contempt  of  the  world,  love  of  enemies: 
then  there  is  nothing  bad  in  revenge,  hatred,  pride,  love  of  the 
world,  hatred  of  God ;  there  is  no  freedom  in  the  acts  them- 
selves, and  we  can  hardly  predicate  virtue  of  acts  that  are 
not  in  their  own  nature  free.  But,  Rev.  sir,  if  choice  is  no 
evidence  of  freedom,  if  rt  be  not  enough  to  have  the  power  of 
choice,  pray  what  is  that  other  power  of  which  vou  speak 
which  is  necessary  to  constitute  man  an  accountable  agent, 
and  above  all,  which  can  impart  freedom  to  choice  ? 
Pray  what  is  that  mysterious  power  without  which  the 
act  of  an  agent  has  no  freedom  or  moral  quality,  and  with 
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which,  it  has  both  these  qualities  r    **  Well,  sir,  it  is  the  pouo- 
er  of  contrary  choice;  without  this,  we  could  not  advance 
one  step  in  our  controversies  with  the  Old  School  Calvinists. 
They  teach,  that  before  conversion  a  man  has  such  a  de- 
light in  the  world  and  such  an  aversion  for  the  character  of 
God,  that  it  amounts  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a 
moral  inability  to  love  God.     Now  this  we  have  agreed   to 
call  a  natural  inability,  and  we  say  that  the  man  is  also 
under  a  natural  necessity  of  loving  the  world,  if  there  be 
any  permanent  sinful  bias  in  the  will  itself  which  causes  it 
to  fix  on  worldly  objects.    But  then  our  opponents  turn 
upon  us,  and  ask  if  it  be  not  sufficient  that  there  is  choice, 
even  if  it  be  owing  to  a  permanent  sinful  bias  in  the  heart 
or  will  ?  if  the  power  of  choice  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
man  a  free  agent  ?     To  this  we  reply,  that  choice,  if  it 
arise  from  such  a  heart,  is  not  free— such  a  heart  or  perma- 
nent sinful  bias  in  the  will,  amounts  to  a  natural  inability, 
and  puts  the  man  under  a  natural  necessity  of  willing 
wrong,  not  a  moral  one,  as  our  opponents  assert.     The 
bare  power  of  choosing  then  does  not  constitute  man  a 
free  agent." 

'*  But,  Rev.  sir,  if  that  power  enable  him  to  choose,  does 
your  second  power  which  you  introduce  enable  him  to  do 
any  more  than  choose  ?  Can  you  conceive  of  any  higher 
power  than  that  which  enables  a  man  to  choose  between 
objects  ?** 

*•  Well  sir,  the  first  power  enables  him  invariably  to 
prefer  the  world  to  God  ;  he  wants  no  more  power  of  that 
kind ;  he  needs  only  a  power  of  contrary  choice  which  shall 
enable  him  to  prefer  God  to  the  world." 

"  Rev.  sir,  if  the  man  have  one  power  which  enables 
him  to  prefer  that  to  this,  and  another  to  prefer  this  to  that^ 
I  should  think  that  he  would  be  in  a  sad  delimma  which 
power  he  should  use ;  he  must  need  a  third  will  to  give  the 
casting  vote  which  power  should  be  employed."  **To  tell  you 
the  truth,"  replied  my  instructor,  ^  our  most  discerning  men 
do  not  suppose  that  a  man  needs  two  distinct  faculties  or 
wills,  but  simply  that  he  be  able  to  prefer  God  to  the  world, 
or  the  world  to  God,  just  as  he  pleases ;  that  if  there  be 
any  permanent  bias  in  the  will  which  invariably  disposes 
him  to  prefer  the  world  to  Grod,  neither  that  act,  nor  the 
disposing  bias  is  sinful ;  such  a  bias  would  amount  to  a  com- 
plete natural  inability  ;  it  would  put  a  man  under  a  natural 
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necessity  of  willing  every — we  hold  the  old  distinction  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  ability  to  be  groundless.** 

^  Rev.  sir,"  replied  I,  **  if  there  be  no  liberty  in  being  able 
to  choose  between  two  objects  I  grant  that  there  is 
no  alternaive;  man,  to  be  free,  must  be  able  to  pre- 
fer this  to  that,  or  that  to  this,  just  as  he  pleases.  JBut 
in  this  case,  in  order  that  choice  should  take  place  at  all,  the 
man  must  first  choose  which  object  he  will  prefer — if  that 
were  determined  by  any  bias  in  the  will  itself  it  would  des- 
troy freedom.** 

**  Exactly  so.  The  old  opinion  that  it  was  enough  for  a 
man  to  choose  between  two  objects,  for  instance  bread  and 
arsenic,  left  him  no  liberty;  he  must  also  be  able  to  prefer 
bread  to  arsenic,  or  arsenic  to  bread :  it  is  not  enough  for 
him  to  be  able  to  choose  one,  he  must  be  able  to  choose 
which  he  will  prefer  or  choose.  It  is  for  the  power  to  have 
what  choice  he  pleases,  i.  e.  that  man  should  not  *^he  forced 
to  choose  wrong,*'  that  Dr.  Beecher  has  so  zealouslv  con- 
tended—he has  made  it  his  great  point  to  show  tliat  he 
must  be  free  and  unconstrained,  not  m  choice,  but  just  pre- 
Tious  to  it.** 

*^  But  Rev.  sir,  is  not  this  the  doctrine  of  a  will  which 
chooses  its  own  choices  against  which  Edwards  wrote  7** 
'*  Indeed,**  said  my  guide,  ^  that  is  not  the  question.  Dr. 
Beecher  has  demonstrated  that  without  a  power  over  our 
own  choices  there  is  no  liberty.  Views,  p.  32 :  *  The  ques- 
tion of  free  will  is  not  whether  man  chooses^  that  is  notorious, 
none  deny  it — but  whether  it  [choice]  is  the  act  of  an  agent 
who  might  have  abstained  from  the  choice  which  he  made, 
and  made  one  which  he  did  not.'  Again,  p.  40,  he  says  that 
*we  associate  blame  with  the  qualities  of  will,  always  on  the 
suppooition  that  they  [men]  were  able  to  have  chosen  other- 
wise.* Again  p.  46.,  the  necessity  of  this  power  over  choice 
is  most  strongly  asserted.  *  But  convince  them  that  choice 
is  an  effect,  over  which  the  mind  has  no  more  control  than 
over  the  drops  of  rain,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  world 
would  revolt  against  the  accountability  of  choice  merely  be- 
cause it  was  choice.*  The  worthy  divine  was  just  com- 
mencing a  discourse  on  the  absurdities  and  blasphemies  of 
Edwards'  treatise  on  the  will,  when  our  interview  was  sud- 
denly interrupted. 
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Art.  I. — 'Theological  Origin  of  the  Pretailiitg  Depi- 

CIElfCT  OF  THE  ChITRCHSS  IN  SpIRITVALITY. 
By  JonPB  I.  Foot,  Enoxville,  Teim. 

The  neglect  of  the  patrons  of  the  New  Theology  and 
the  New  Measures  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified,  with 
the  fearful  consequences  of  this  departure  from  the  gospel 
has  been  declared  in  a  former  number  of  the  Review.* 
In  our  view,  however,  there  have  been  in  their  course  other 
errors,  which  are  equally  fatal  to  the  existence  of  sound  doc- 
trine, and  whose  influence  conspired  with  their  other  di* 
Sessions  from  the  Scriptures  to  render,  in  the  language  of 
r.  Finney,  '*the  great  body  of  their  converts  a 
DISGRACE  TO  RELIGION."  Of  thcsc,  the  ncxt  which  we- 
shall  notice,  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration^ 

The  renovation  of  the  human  heart  is  every  where  in  the 
Bible  treated  as  the  prerogative  of  God.  It  is  there  set 
forth,  as  the  appropriate  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — nor  is  it 
once  intimated  that  it  can  be  accomplished  by  any  other 
Being.  It  would  surprise  us  as  much  to  find  a  passage  in 
the  Scriptures,  which  attributes  regeneration  to  any  other 
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agency  than  that  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  find  one,  which  attri- 
butes our  redemption  to  any  other  being  than  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  work  is  described  in  the  oracles  of 
God  as  a  splendid  manifestation  of  divine  power.  In  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Paul  says,  that  he  made  mention 
of  them  in  his  prayers.  But  what  did  he  ask  for  them  ? 
Did  he  pray  that  they  might  see  their  ability  to  make  new 
hearts  in  themselves  ?  Did  he  pray  that  they  might  cease 
to  rely  on  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  lest  it  should  destroy 
their  sense  of  moral  obligation  ?  Unlike  many  in  modern 
times  he  was  not  agitated,  lest  men  should  depend  on  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  regenerate  and  sanctify  them. 
He  told  the  Ephesian  Christians,  that  he  ceased  not  to  pray, 
^  that  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory 
may  give  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
knowledge  of  him :  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  being 
enlightened ;  that  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  call- 
ing, and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in 
the  saints,  and  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power 
to  us  ward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his 
mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised 
him  from  the  dead.''*  In  the  view  of  this  inspired  apostle,  the 
power  by  which  the  heart  of  man  is  renovated,  is  compara- 
ble in  its  greatness  to  that  by  which  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  by  this  splendid  manifestation  of  divine  power 
he  illustrates  the  power,  which  is  employed  in  regeneration. 
What  other  fact  can  so  clearly  convey  the  idea,  that  this 
power  is  great  and  immediate  7  What  influence  can  moral 
power  have  to  bring  to  life  and  activity  a  cold  and  lifeless 
Dody  ?  What  else  but  an  immediate  act  of  the  Almighty  can 
accomplish  it  ?  Yet  by  this  act  of  Jehovah  the  apostle  illus- 
trates the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance.  The  employment  of  this 
power  in  our '  renovation  is  explicitly  asserted,  or  implied 
in  many  other  passages.  The  same  apostle  said  to  the 
Ephesians,  *•  and  you  hath  he  quickened"  (made  alive)  •*  who 
were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.''!  To  the  Collossians  he 
declared,  *'  And  you,  being  dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncir- 
cumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together  with 
him,  having  forgiven  you  all  your  trespasses.^'J  And  he 
again  said  to  the  Ephesians,  ^  but  God,  who  is  rich  in  mer- 

•Eph.  1:  17, 18,  19,  20.        fEph.  2:  1.       J  Col.  2:  13. 
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cy,  of  his  great  love,  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  where 
we  were  dead  in  sins;  hath  quickened  us  together  with 
Christ,  (by  grace  are  ye  saved,)  and  hath  raised  us  up  to- 
gether and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus."* 

The  renovation  of  the  heart  is  also  illustrated  in  the  Scrip* 
tures  by  the  work  of  creation.  The  child  of  God  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  A  NEW  CREATURE."  The  saints  are  described 
as  ^*  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works ;"  they  are  exhorted  to  ^  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.'* 
And  they  are  said  to  be  "  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  What 
assertions  can  more  etfectually  exclude  the  notion,  that  man 
renews  bis  own  heart  ?  or  that  his  regeneration  is  the  effect 
of  his  own  determination  to  be  a  Christian,  or  of  the  deter- 
minations and  efforts  of  others,  that  he  shall  be 'converted  7 
What  declarations  can  more  unequivocally  attribute  re- 
generation to  the  will  of  the  Almighty  7  This  truth  so 
clearly  set  forth  by  Christ  and  his  disciples  was  also  dis-' 
tinctly  taught  by  the  prophets  ;  for  Jehovah  said,  Ezek  xi. 
19«20,  *'I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh,  and  I 
will  give  them  an  heart  of  flesh,  that  they  may  walk  in  my 
statutes  and  keep  mine  ordinances  and  do  them,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people  and  I  will  be  their  God." 

These  and  numerous  other  passages,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  every  diligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  infallibly 
show  that  the  divine  power  is  immediate  and  alone  in  the 
regeneration  of  man.  They  are  utterly  and  irreconcileably 
at  variance  with  the  doctrine,  that  moral  suasion  adminis- 
tered either  by  man,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  excites  the  sin- 
ner to  work  this  renovation  in  himself.  They  show  that  it 
is  solely  the  work  of  God,  that  it  is  begun  and  completed 
bv  the  same  hand,  which  stretched  forth  the  heavens  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth :  and  that  it  is  as  absurd  to 
say,  that  the  sinner  creates  his  own  heart  anew ;  as  to  say* 
that  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  stars  created  themselves. 

With  these  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Confessions 
of  Faith  in  the  Reformed  Churches  in  Europe  are  found  to 
be  in  perfect  agreement.  Whoever  will  carefully  examine 
the  Helvetic,  the  French,  the  English,  the  Belgic,  the  Bohe- 

•  Eph.  2:  4,  5,  6. 
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mian,  the  Westminster,  or  the  Savoy*  cannot  fail  to  see  this 
great  cardinal  truth  recognized  in  some  of  its  forms,  and 
distinctly  set  forth  for  the  reception  of  those  who  enter  the 
church.  The  confessions*  however,  in  which  we  are  chiefly 
interested,  are  the  Westminster  and  the  Savoy.  The  for- 
mer is  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  churches  under  the  care 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  and  the  latter  in  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England,  especially  those  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  In  their  article  on  the  subject  of  regenera- 
tion the  Westminster  and  the  Savoy  confessions  exactly 
agree.  In  both  of  them  this  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  **  All  those  whom  God  has  predestinated  unto 
life,  and  those  only,  he  is  pleased,  in  his  appointed  and  ac- 
cepted time  effectually  to  call  by  bis  word  and  Spirit,  out  of 
that  state  of  sin  and  death  in  which  they  are  by  nature,  to 
grace  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  enlightening  their 
minds  spiritually  and  savingly,  to  understand  the  things  of 
Grod,  taking  away  their  heart  of  stone  and  giving  unto  them  a 
heart  of  flesh,  renewing  their  wills,  and  by  his  Almighty  power, 
determining  them  to  that  which  is  good,  and  efiectualiy  draw- 
ing them  to  Jesus  Christ,  yet  so  as  they  come  most  freely, 
being  made  willing  by  his  grace." — **  This  efiectual  call  is 
of  God's  free  and  special  ^race  alone,  not  from  any  thing 
at  all  foreseen  in  man,  who  is  altogether  passive  therein, 
until  being  quickened  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
is  thereby  enabled  to  answer  this  call  and  to  embrace  the 
grace  ofiered  and  conveyed  in  it." 

This  article  has  been  explicitly  adopted  by  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  the  Cove- 
nanter, associate  Reformed,  and  some  other  denominations 
of  Presbyterians  in  this  country.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the 
Cambridge  and  the  Say  brook  Platforms.  These  noble 
monuments  of  the  faith  of  our  ancestors  stand,  like  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  Revelation,  to  testify  the  doctrines  of  the 
fathers  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  of 
America ;  and  to  point  out  the  apostacy  of  such  of  their 
degenerate  sons,  as  depart  from  them.  Neither  in  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves,  nor  in  this  article  is  there  any  room  for 
a  double  meaning.  There  is  no  intermediate  ground  be- 
twixt a  literal  interpretation  and  an  open  rejection  of  them. 
So  long  as  this  doctrine  was  preached  and  believed  in  the 
churches,  God  also  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  many 
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were  added  unto  the  Lord.  They  walked  in  the  doctrinesy 
the  precepts  and  the  order  of  the  gospel.  The  churches 
were  stable  and  had  rest.  The  great  body  of  their  mem- 
bers were  an  honor,  and  not  a  ^  disgrace  to  religion.''  Had 
these  yiews  of  regeneration  been  unwaveringly  held  and 
inculcated,  the  church  would  still  have  been  united  and  tran- 
quil  and  prosperous. 

But  this  course  of  peace  and  prosperity  was  suddenly 
arrested.  Men  arose,  who  instead  of  inculcating  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration  by  the  immediate  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  openly  rejected  it. 

To  pass  for  the  present  over  several  partially  educated, 
and  fearfully  erratic  ministers,  who  in  high  places  were 
long  employed  in  undermining  the  genuine  doctrine  of  re- 
generation, we  shall  cite  passages  from  several  writers  of 
nir  more  recent  entrance  into  the  ministry.  Of  these,  the 
Rev.  Charles  6.  Finney,  in  his  sermon  entitled  ^  Sinners 
bound  to  change  their  own  hearts,"  says :  *'  Some  months 
since  a  tract  was  written,  the  title  of  which  was,  *  Regenera* 
Hon  is  the  Effect  of  Divine  Power  J    The  writer  goes  on  to 

Erove,  that  the  work  is  wrought  by  divine  power,  and  there 
e  stops.  Now  it  had  been  just  as  true,  just  as  philosophical, 
and  just  as  Scriptural,  if  he  had  said  that  conversion  is  the 
work  of  man,  *  *  *  and  a  tract  might  be  written  upon  this 
proposition,  that  conversion  or  regeneration  is  the  work  of 
man,  which  would  have  been  just  as  true,  just  as  Scriptural 
and  just  as  philosophical,  as  the  one  to  which  I  have 
alluded."* 

One  would  suppose  this  to  be  a  sufficiently  startling  de- 
parture from  the  confession  of  faith,  which  before  God,  an- 
gels and  men,  he  had  declared  that  he  believed,and  vowed  that 
Be  would  teach  I  But  not  satisfied  with  dividing  the  work 
of  regeneration  between  God  and  the  sinner,  he  immedi- 
ately proceeds  to  deny  to  God  any  part,  or  lot  in  the  mat- 
ter; for  he  says,  'Mt  is  evident  that  God  never  does  in 
changing  the  sinner's  heart,  what  he  requires  the  sinner  to 
do."t  Not  content  with  denying  what  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Confession  affirm,  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  assert  the 
DiABiLKTT  OF  GoD  to  change  their  hearts.    **Some  persons,'' 


*  Sermons  on  Imp.  Subjects,  by  C.  O.  Finney,  pp.  22,  23. 
t  Ibid.  p.  34. 
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he  says,  **  some  persons,  as  I  have  already  observed,  seem 
disposed  to  be  passive,  to  x^'ait  for  some  mysterious  influ* 
ence,  like  an  electric  shock,  to  change  their  hearts.  But  in 
this  attitude  and  with  these  views  they  may  wait  till  the 
day  of  judgement,  and  God  will  never  do  their  duty  for 
them.  The  fact  is,  sinners,  God  requires  you  to  turn,  and 
what  he  requires  of  you,  he  cannot  do  for  you."*  He  de- 
clares, that  ''  the  sinner  can  go  to  hell  in  spite  of  God-^f 
What  more  explicit  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  on  this  subject,  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  errorist  in  Christendom. 

This  virork,  which  in  all  ages  has  been  attributed  by 
Christians  to  the  Almighty,  is  in  this  generation  attributed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Finney  to  man.  He' teaches  you  that  "  To 
choose  God  and  his  service,  to  prefer  these  to  your  own  in- 
terest and  to  every  thing  else,  is  to  change  your  heart 
Have  you  done  it  ?  Do  you  still  ask,  *•  How  shall  I  do  it  ?" 
You  might  virith  much  more  propriety  ask,  when  the  meet* 
ing  is  dismissed.  How  shall  I  go  home  ?  To  go  home  would 
require  two  things— first,  to  be  willing;  secondly,  to  put 
your  body  in  motion.  But  here  no  muscular  power  is 
needed.  But  one  thing  is  requisite,  that  is  a  willing  mind. 
Your  consent  is  all  that  is  needed.  Be  willing  to  do  your 
duty,  and  your  work  is  done.''!  Your  consent  is  all 
THAT  IS  needed  !  Hcrc  the  grand  characteristic  of  the 
preaching  which  wrought  such  wonders  during  ten  tears, 
is  clearly  developed.  It  entirely  discards  the  great  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  a  renovation  of  our  nature,  and  declares  the 
whole  work  to  consist  in  the  act  of  choosing  God  and  his 
service,  and  at  last  the  sinner  is  gravely  told.  Your  con- 
sent  IS   ALL  THAT  IS   NEEDED  1 1 

This  superficial  and  erroneous  view  of  the  work  of  re- 
generation has  been  widely  circulated  and  adopted.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  present  the  evidence,  that  the  discourse 
from  which  these  quotations  are  made,  was  a  favorite  one 
with  Mr.  Finney  and  his  thousands  of  followers.  In  some 
form  he  has  found  it  important  to  preach  the  substance  of 
it  almost  every  where  in  the  territory  of  his  operations* 
Nor  is  this  view  of  regeneration  held  and  inculcated  only 
by  Mr.  Finney.     The  Rev.  Jedediah  Burchard,  (who  is  re- 

•  Ibid.  p.  35.  tN.  Y.  Evangelist,  1835. 

X  ^^  Sermons  on  Imp.  Subjects,"  p.  60. 
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Euted  to  be  his  father  in  things  pertaining  to  religion,)  though 
e  has  published  no  book,  is  said  to  hold  and  to  inculcate  the 
same  doctrine.  In  the  year  of  his  greatest  success,  when 
the  Rev.  William  Wisner,  of  Rochester,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Hopkins  of  the  First  church  in  Auburn,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Keep  of  Homer,  celebrated  the  wonders,  which  he 
had  wrought  in  their  congregations,  it  is  explicitly  stated  by 
the  Rev.  Gamaliel  S.  Olds,  on  good  authority,  that  Mr. 
Burchard  repiesented  ^' those  impenitent  sinners,  who  be- 
lieved in  dependence  on  the  Holy  Ghost"  '^  as  waiting  to  be 
moved  by  a  shock  from  a  voltaic  Battery."  Instead  of  this, 
he  said,  **They  ought  at  once  to  give  up  their  hearts  to 
God."  **  'Tis  as  easy  as  for  a  man  to  turn  over  his  hand."* 
In  a  tract  published  by  the  Revival  Tract  Society  and 
generally  attributed  to  the  Reverend  Theodore  Spencer  of 
the  presbytery  of  Montrose,  it  is  declared,  that  *Uhe  Spirit 
does  not  act  directly  on  the  heart,  but  he  makes  use  of 
truth,  Eph.  vi.  17.  This  truth  he  commands  you"  (the  sin- 
ner) ••  to  regard ;  by  the  light  of  it  to  consider  your  ways, 
to  divest  yourself  of  this  indisposition  and  to  turn  your  feet 
to  his  testimonies,  but  you  refuse.  As  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  do  not  give  any  new  powers  or  faculties  to  the  soul, 
but  excite  it  to  action  with  respect  to  these  requirements 
according  to  the  constituted  laws,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  it  is,  therefore,  incumbent  for  you  to  act  on  this  sub- 
ject as  a  rational,  moral  and  accountable  being,  without 
reference  to  those  influences  of  the  Spirit.  Unless  you  do  so, 
you  will  never  perform  your  duty,  for  you  will  be  con- 
stantly leaning  on  God  to  do  that  for  you,  which  he  never 
does  in  regeneration.  Ii  is  a  subject,  with  which  you  as  a 
rebel  and  a  sinner  have  nothing  to  do,  except  to  Beware, 
lest  you  grieve  him  from  you."t  Now  neither  the  Bible, 
nor  any  Orthodox  divine  within  the  circle  of  our  knowledge 
maintains,  that  in  regeneration  the  Holy  Spirit  creates  new  - 
powers,  or  faculties  ;  and  it  is  solemnly  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  repeated  by  every  genuine-minister  of  Christ  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  much  to  do  with  the  sinner,— even  to 
create  him  ajiew  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  all  genuine  saints  ar6 
prepared  to  say,  "  We  are  saved  by  grace  through  faith, 

•  "Review  of  a  Narrative  by  Rev,  John  Keep, 
t  Sinner  led  quite  to  Christ,"  No.  19.    Revival  Tract  So- 
ciety. 
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and  this  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  not  of  works, 
lest  any  man  should  boast,  for  wb  are  his  workicanship, 
CREATED  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works  -/'  and  if  in  any 
instance  they  were  to  find  themselves  subverting  this  truth, 
they  would  deem  it  their  duty  solemnly  to  inquire,  whether 
they  were  not  verging  towards  infidelity. 

To  give  as  clear  a  view  as  possible,  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  kind  of  regeneration  is  wrought,  it  is  necessary 
tnore  amply  to  quote  the  tract  under  consideration.  It 
claims  to  oe  a  conversation  between  an  **  Inquirer^  and  his 
**  Pastor."  In  this  portion  of  the  tract,  the  inquirer  asks» 
**  In  what  does  true  conversion  consist  V*  In  an  expanded 
answer  the  pastor  tells  him,  '*  Your  present  rule,  or  liabit  of 
action  is  a  mind,  will,  determination,  or  choice  to  please 
yourself  in  all  things.  Conversion  is  the  substitution  and 
cordial  adoption  in  its  place  of  a  new  rule  of  action,  to  wit, 
a  mind,  will,  determination,  or  choice  to  please  God.**  *  ♦  *. 

^  I.  Will  you  now  explain  how  I  am  to  obtain  this  de- 
termination, or  choice  to  please  and  obey  God  T 

"  P.  By  determining  in  view  of  the  propriety  of  the 
claims  and  character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  under  a 
consciousness  of  your  own  true  condition,  that  his  will  be 
done  and  that  you  will  obey."  *  •  *,  *<  The  next  mental  act 
must  be  a  consent,  or  determination  now  and  forever  unreserv- 
edly to  be  in  his  hands  and  in  your  future  life  to  please  and  obey 
God,  knowing  it  to  be  best  and  in  view  of  the  propriety  of 
the  duty."  ♦  •  *.  •*  It  is  now  evident,  that  your  aflfections 
are  under  your  own  control  on  all  subjects,  which  present 
appropriate  motives,  and  that  your  free  agency  is  as  little 
impaired  in  conversion  as  in  any  other  voluntary  act." 
♦  *  *,  "1  wish  now  to  propose  three  questions  founded  on 
the  word  of  God  and  which  I  suppose  the  Saviour  would 
approve.  If  they  are  proper,  will  you  give  your  consent  to 
them  ?" 

"I.    I  will,  if  they  shall  appear  to  be  proper." 

"  P.  Before  I  propose  these  questions,  let  me  ask.  Will 
you  lend  me  your  knife  ?" 

"I.    Yes,  sir." 

'*  P.     You  may  keep  it.     I  asked  the  question  merely  to 

•explain  my  meaning.     I  want  your  consent  to  my  three 

•questions  exactly  in  the  same  manner  in  every  particular. 

X  ou  meant  it  as  far  as  related  to  your  mind  without  any 

reference  to  your  feelings."    ♦  *  *.    After  some  expiana- 
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tion  in  each  instance  of  the  three  following  questions,  the 
Pastor  proposes,  **  In  Christ's  name,  do  you  now  consent  to 
leave  your  soul  and  all  your  interests,  unreservedly  in  the 
hands  of  Christ,  to  be  now  and  forever  at  his  entire  disposal, 
whether  you  are  saved,  or  lost  ?" 

«L    Yes.^ 

"P.  ♦  *  ♦.  I  therefore  ask  you  in  Christ's  name.  Do 
yoa  now  consent,  or  determine  that  you  will  hereafter  in  all 
things  obey  God's  will,  and  live  to  please  and  honor  him, 
whatever  may  be  your  future  state,  so  far  as  you  shall  know 
your  duty  and  have  ability  to  perform  it,  in  dependence  on 
the  grace  of  God  ?" 

«I.    Yes." 

**  P.  I  ask  you  in  Christ's  name.  Do  you  now  consent  to 
leave  the  decision  of  the  question  of  your  final  destiny  en- 
tirely with  God  ?" 

•*  I.     Yes." 

The  inquirer  at  length  learns,  that  by  hbariko  thbsb 

THREE  QUESTIONS  AND  BY  ANSWEKINQ  **  YeS,"  THREE  TIMES, 

BE  HAS  BEEN  '*  BORN  AQAiN."  After  much  couvcrsation 
with  his  pastor,  he  ventures  to  ask,  ^  Why  did  you  obtain 
my  pledge  to  consent  to  your  three  questions  before  you 
proposed  them  ?"  The  reply  of  the  pastor  is  so  remarkable 
an  explanation  of  all  that  have  ever  known  or  heard  of  the 
New  Theology,  as  to  claim  a  complete  insertion. 

**P.  For  several  reasons.  1.  It  was  the  most  direct 
way  to  obtain  your  simple  consent  There  was  an  impres- 
sion on  your  mind,  that  you  did  not  know  how  to  give  up 
your  heart,  which  operated  like  an  invisible  chain  to  prevent 
your  doing  it,  and  this  mode  brought  your  mind  to  a  point, 
where  this  impression  lost  its  influence  and  the  duty  appear- 
ed as  it  is|.  one  of  the  most  free  and  simple  acts  of  which  the 
mind  is  capable.  2.  It  was  necessary  your  mind  should  be 
roused  to  action.  And  I  therefore  proposed  the  questions 
in  the  present  time,  **  Do  you  now  consent,"  &c.  8.  There 
was  a  probability  of  your  declining  to  answer  my  ques- 
tions, on  the  ground  that  mere  consenting  would  do  no 
good,  or  that  you  would  not  probably  be  sincere,  if  you  did 
consent,  or  that  you  were  averse  to  it,  in  either  oi  which 
cases  I  should  have  compelled  you  to  consent  or  answer  me, 
by  holding  you  to  your  promise  and  by  urging  the  most 
weighty  arguments,  drawn  from  your  guilt  and  danger. 
The  act  of  consent  is  so  very  simple,  that  Lfaave  known 
Vol.  VI.  40 
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many  to  submit  even  in  this  way.  4.  The  action  of  the 
mind  is  often  obtained  by  the  act  of  speaking,  and  the 
change  of  mind  occurs  simultaneously  with  speaking;  and 
they  are  thus  brought  to  decide,  in  view  of  the  motive  pre- 
sented without  consulting  the  opposing  motives.  To  ex- 
Elain :  How  often,  when  suddenly  asked  to  do  something, 
ave  you  instantly  and  almost  involuntarily  replied,  ^  Yes.^ 
Previous  to  such  reply  your  mind  was  unchanged ;  after 
the  reply  your  mind  was  changed  and  made  up  agreeably 
to  it.  Your  speaking  appeared  to  produce  a  decision. 
This  principle  1  have  often  successfully  applied  to  the  ques- 
tion of  submission.^ 

Here,  then,  is  the  grand  secret  of  the  conversion  of  so 
many  individuals  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  John  Tru- 
air.  Rev.  Jedediah  Burchard,  Rev.  C.  6.  Finney,  Rev.  Ho- 
ratio Foote,  Rev.  Theodore  Spencer,  and  hundreds  of 
others,  who  would  blush  to  see  themselves  classed  with  the 
men  to  whom  they  have  a  theological  affinity.  The  instruc- 
tion respecting  regeneration,  which  all  this  class  of  ministers 
have  given  to  the  impenitent  sinner  is,  that  "God  cannot 
and  does  not,  agreeablv  to  the  laws  he  has  himself  provided, 
directly  create  this  willingness,  or  disposition,"  which  they 
call  conversion, — that  "its  creation  must  be  the  act  of  vour 
own  mind  in  view  of  motives,  or  it  cannot  exist  at  all."* 
Instead  of  repeating  the  declaration  of  Jehovah,  *'  I  will 
take  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh  and  give  you  an  heart 
of  flesh,  they  have  taught  the  impenitent  man,  'that  if  he 
ever  shall  have  a  new  heart,  he  must  make  it  himself  rf 
Instead  of  repeating  what  the  Saviour  taught,and  saying  that 
the  children  of  God  are  "  born  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,"  they  have  in- 
culcated, that  they  are  born  again  by  an  act  of.  their  own 
will  in  "  cHr)OsiNo"  God  and  "  consenting"  to  his  govern- 
ment ;  instead  of  teaching,  that  this  consent  is  wrought  in 
them  by  the  will  of  God,  they  have  taufi[ht  that  it  is  the 
result  of  a  promise,  extorted  from  them  by  the  art  of  the 

Ereacher,  to  give  their  consent  to  three  questions  which 
e  shall  proposed  Instead  of  teaching,  that  all  holy  pur- 
poses result  from  the  renovation  of  the  heart  by  the  Ai«- 
MiQHTY,  they  have  taught  that  this  action  of  the  impenitent 

•  Sinner  led  quite  to  Christ,  p.  20. 

t  See  Finney's  Sermons  on  Imp.  Sub.  pp.  2j,  29 
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heart  is  produced   by  a  vocal  assent  to  three  ques- 
tions ! 

Here  every  Christian  will  be  disposed  to  pause.  With 
amazement  he  will  ask,  *'  Is  it  possible  that  any,  who  have  thus 
abandoned  the  gospel,  are  allowed  to  enter  our  pulpits?" 
It  is  indeed  possible,  and  not  only  possible^  but  a  mournful 
fact,  that  the  ministers,  who  from  1826  to  1836,  were  cele- 
brated in  almost  every  part  of  the  land  as  "  Revival  preach' 
ersr  firmly  held  and  universally  inculcated  these  errors  and 
made  them  the  basis  of  all  their  instructions  to  the  impeni- 
tent The  true  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  openly  aban- 
doned and  often  ridiculed  in  their  sermons'.  These  fearful 
errors  were  inculcated  in  its  place, — and  men  whose  hearts  of 
stone  ha  d  not  been  taken  out  of  their  flesh, — men,  who  had  only 
the  consent'*  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,"  were  declared  to  be  re- 
generated. Those  whose  duty  it  was  to  op)en  the  doors  of 
the  church  for  the  entrance  of  converts  to  the  Lord's  table, 
were  generally  infected  with  the  same  errors.  Thus  it 
occurred  that  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  regeneration  was 
abandoned  in  the  pulpit  and  neglected  in  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  church  ;  a  substitute  was 
adopted,  which  led  the  impenitent  to  believe  themselves  to 
have  been  born  of  God,  wnile  they  were  still  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.  Nearly  the  whole 
community  in  extensive  regions  of  the  country  were  so 
deluded,  that  thousands  were  pronounced  Christians,  admit- 
ted to  the  church,  and  consequently  believed  themselves  to 
be  in  the  way  of  life,  while  they  were  in  the  road  to  death. 
There  were,  indeed,  a  few  instances,  in  which  a  seasonable 
delay  was  admitted,  to  obtain  credible  evidence  of  the  piety 
of  the  converts.  The  sun  rose.  They  withered  away. 
Of  hundreds  in  these  instances,  who  were  pronounced  to 
be  converts,  scarcely  an  individual  afterwards  was  admitted 
to  the  church,  or  gave  any  evidence  of  being  a  child  of  God. 
But  generally  all  this  mass  of  impenitence,  ignorance,  and 
pride,  was  received  into  the  church ;  and  her  spirituality 
decayed  and  the  pure  waters  of  the  sanctuary  were  polluted. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  system  of  doctrine  and  op- 
erations was  of  very  limited  extent.*    By  books,  religious 

*  The  peculiar  views  of  regeneration  exposed  by  the  wri- 
ter of  this  article,  have  been  indeed  of  no  limited  extent. 
They  are  the  views  of  those  very  large  portions  of  the  Pres- 
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newspapers,  tracts  and  letters  it  has  penetrated  sections  of 
the  country,  where  its  authors  and  promoters  were  never 
seen.  It  has  thus  infected  individuals  in  hundreds  of  con- 
gregations, into  whose  pulpits  its  patrons  could  never  gain 
admission.  But  the  personal  operations  of  these  men  have 
not  been  very  limited  either  in  their  extent  or  duration.  In 
large  tracts  of  theUnited  States  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a 
pulpit  into  which  they  have  not  been  admitted.  Who  has 
not  heard  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Finney,  and  his  protracted 

byterian  and  Congregational  churches,  which  compose  what 
is  now  properly  denominated  the  New  Haven  School  of  The- 
ology. Their  views  on  regeneration  have  been  sufiiciently 
developed  and  defended  by  Mr.  Finney,  Dr.  Cox,  Mr.  Dufield, 
and  by  the  writers  in  the  Christian  Spectator.  These  authors 
a^ree  in  ridiculing  and  blaspheming  the  views  of  all  prece- 
dmg  orthodox  divines  on  this  subject,  and  have  treated  this 
great  doctrine  of  evangelical  religion  with  more  severity  than 
we  remember  to  have  witnessedfrom  Socinians  and  open  infidels. 
They  agree  in  denying  that  any  holiness  is  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  man  in  regeneration,  which  is  the  source  of  holy  acts,  or 
that  any  such  holiness  is  predicable  of  man — ^they  not  only 
ridicule  the  old  doctrine  that  regeneration  is  what  may  with 
propriety  be  called  a  moral  change  in  man  which  lays  the 
foundation  for  holy  acts,  but  while  with  Dr.  Emmons,  they 
make  regeneration  the  act  of  the  creature,  they  hold  in  op- 

{ position  to  him,  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  divine  efficiency, 
eaving  it  to  be  merely  an  act  of  the  creature  himself.  Those 
who  have  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the  New  Haven  school 
have  every  where  given  substantiaUy  the  same  views  of  re- 
generation and  spiritual  religion,  which  have  been  exposed 
by  the  writer  of  this  article.  We  regard  them  as  fundamen- 
tally erroneous  and  directly  calculated  to  ruin  immortal  souls : 
and  we  believe  that  those  who  have  encouraged  deluded  be- 
ings to  trust  in  such  a  change  as  making  them  meet  for 
heaven,  have  deceived  them  to  their  eternal  ruin,  and  taken 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility.  We  regard  these  views 
as  utterly  subversive  of  all  spiritual  religion — ^making  it  a 
chimera.  We  uniformly  find,  that  those  who  deny  that  there 
can  be  any  sinful  principles  or  affections  inherent  in  man's 
nature,  or  a  holy  principle  implanted  there,  are  also  compelled 
to  trace  all  holiness  and  sin  to  the  acts  of  an  innocent  prin- 
ciple of  self-love — ^making  this  the  heart  with  which  we  love 
both  God  and  the  world,  with  which  we  seek  the  honor  which 
comes  from  men  and  that  which  comes  from  God  only — 
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meetings  in  Rochester,  in  the  First  church  in  Auburn,  in 
Rome,  in  Utica,  in  Trov,  in  the  Fourth  church  in  Albany 
and  in  almost  every  other  prominent  pulpit  in  the  central 
and  western  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  7  Who  has 
not  heard  of  his  operations  in  Providence  7  and  of  his  being 
brought  to  Boston  and  introduced  to  the  churches  by  the 
Rev.  Dr,  Beecher,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wisner«and  proclaim- 
ed  by  the  latter  as  the  holiest  man,  he  had  ever  seen  ? 
Who  has  not  heard  of  his  six  months'  campaign  against 

with  which  a  person  loves  his  brother  and  hates  him,  with 
which  he  forgives  injuries  or  revenges  them — ^we  solemnly 
believe  that  this  system  palsies  the  conscience  by  annihilating 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  holiness  and  sin ;  it 
certainly  explains  away  all  Scriptural  views  of  Christian 
piety.  But  this  system  has  been  extending  itself  with  little 
opposition  through  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches.  Evidences  of  its  existence  and  extension  have 
been  increasing  for  the  past  eight  years — ^but  yet  the  press  is 
silent  and  it  is  far  more  unpopular  to  express  any  alarm  on 
this  subject,  than  to  profess  the  errors.  No  religious  news- 
paper in  New  York  or  New  England  ventures  to  express  any 
concern  about  the  matter,  or  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  any 
consequence.  These  pretended  revivals,  produced  by  these 
errors  which  have  beyond  doubt  been  the  most  systematic 
and  extensive  schemes  of  delusion  ever  known  in  this  coun- 
try, have  been  blazoned  forth  as  real  and  genuine.  We 
regard  this  silence  as  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  editors, 
whether  they  consider  the  system  as  important  truth  or  fun- 
damental error,  for  there  can  be  no  medium  in  this  case. 
If  it  be  truth,  their  patrons  have  a  right  to  expect  from  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  chronicle  the  history  of  its  progress 
and  influence,  some  accounts  of  its  extension  and  achieve- 
ments. If  they  regard  it  as  dangerous  error,  we  consider 
such  a  course  as  unfaithfulness  to  their  patrons  and  criminal 
treachery  to '  that  cause  which  they  profess  to  espouse. 
Should  'a  foreign  enemy  effect  a  landing  on  our  shores — es- 
tablish forts  in  every  important  position — gain  over  large 
numbers  of  our  citizens  and  aim  at  the  complete  subjugation 
of  our  country  ]  and  should  our  political  editors  remain  silent, 
or  profess  to  disbelieve  that  an  enemy,  which  had  spread 
through  the  country  for  years,  had  even  landed,  in  whose  in 
terests  should  we  feel  authorized'  to  reckon  such  editors, 
could  we  suppose  such  silence  tolerated  by  the  community-— 
in  those  of  the  enemy  or  ours  1  Editor. 
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the  n  mains  of  orthodoxy  in  the  city  of  the  Cottons,  the 
Wilsf  ns,  and  the  Mathers  7  Who  has  not  heard  of  his 
intror'uction  to  very  many  of  the  pulpits  in  the  city  and 
the  vicinity,  not  excepting  the  church  in  Andover,  where 
the  venerable  Phillips  once  preached,  and  the  Calvin- 
istic  Abbot  worshipped?  wno  has  not  heard  of  the 
support  whiob  he  received  in  his  work  from  promi- 
nent ministers  of  Boston,  of  their  notable  defence  of  his 
errrrs,  when  they  were  clearly  exposed  and  plainly  refuted 
by  the  intrepid  Rand?  Who  nas  not  heard  of  Mr.  Finney's 
labors  in  Wilmington,  in  Philadelphia,  and  especially  during 
many  years  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  New  York  ?  Who 
has  not  heard  of  him  in  the  north  of  Ohio,  with  his  vast 
tent,  and  also  in  the  school  of  the  prophets  at  Oberlin? 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burchard  as  laboring 
in  Utica,  Clinton,  Cazenovia,  Binghamton,  Homer,  Bufialo, 
the  First  church  in  Auburn,  Rochester,  Poughkeepsie,  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  various  other  places  in  the  slate? 
Who  has  not  heard  of  him  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in 
Middlebury  and  Burlington  and  many  other  prominent 
towns  in  Vermont?  Who  has  not  heard  of  his  doings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dartmouth  College?  Who  is  ignorant  that 
the  whole  western  part  of  Massachusetts  was  invaded  and 
perverted  at  least  for  a  time  by  an  evangelist  of  this  order? 
Who  does  not  understand,  that  in  several  of  these  districts 
of  the  United  States,  the  gardens  and  fields  of  Zion  have 
been  so  trodden  under  foot  by  a  multitude  of  the  inferior 
ones  in  the  order  of  evangelists,  that  scarcely  a  healthful 
plant  of  righteousness  shoots  forth  ?  Nor  is  it  proper  to 
pass  in  silence  over  the  northern  portions  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  extensive  tracts  in  some  of  the  north  western,  as 
well  as  the  south  western  parts  of  the  country.  Under 
such  doctrines  and  administrations,  so  widely  extended  and 
so  zealouslv  inculcated,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  there  is  an 
alarming  dearth  of  spirituality  in  the  churches. 
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Art.  II. — Character  ov  Armisivs. 

Jambs  ARMiifnrs,a  native  of  Cudewater,  South  Holland, 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  circumstances  of  his  early  life  did  much  to  fit  him 
for  the  part  he  acted. 

Dimculties  were  his  constant  attendants.  Deprived  of 
parental  guidance  and  all  near  relatives,  he  was  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  patrons  for  the  means  of  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion, secured  to  him  by  the  promise  he  gave  of  future  suc- 
cess and  usefulness. 

His  devotedness  to  literary  pursuits  during  the  six  years 
he  spent  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him  as  a  scholar,  and 
made  him  the  favorite  of  his  instructors.  As  a  leader 
among  his  associates  he  acquired  dexterity  of  management 
and  confidence  in  his  own  opinions.  This  gave  him  ample 
means  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion,  the  love  of  popularity. 
Nor  was  his  reputation  for  brilliant  talents  confined  to  the 
University.  It  inclined  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  to 
send  him,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Geneva  to  finish  his 
studies. 

His  principal  instructor  here  was  the  celebrated  Beza, 
the  friend  and  successor  of  Calvin.  This  judicious,  dis- 
criminating man  looked  in  a  more  serious  light  upon  those 
traits  of  diaracter  that  had  given  Arminius  prominence 
among  his  companions* 

He  saw  that  he  was  ardent,  rash,  and  daring — that  he 
was  actuated  too  much  by  a  love  of  novelty,  and  paid  too 
little  deference  to  the  experience  and  talents  of  others — 
that  he  was  exceedingly  lond  of  metaphysical  speculations. 
He  saw  his  danger,  and  advised  one  of  Arminius'  friends  to 
warn  him  against  it.  ^  It  is  a  thing,"  said  Beza,  **  that  satan 
often  makes  use  of  to  mislead  distinguished  men.  Do  not 
engage  in  vain  subtleties.  If  certain  thoughts,  which  are 
new,  suggest  themselves  to  your  mind,  do  not  approve  them 
without  having  thoroughly  investigated  them,  whatever 
pleasure  it  may  at  first  afford  vou.  Calvin  gave  me  this 
advice :  I  have  followed  it  and  always  found  it  exceedingly 
good.**  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Arminius  and  the 
church  of  God,  had  hefollov>edt):na  advice. 
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GrinsBUSy  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  at  Basle, 
attended  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  Arminius  on  philoso- 
phy, the  branch  of  study  in  which  he  most  excelled.  Though 
lie  greatly  admired  his  talents,  he  noticed  his  peculiar  tem- 
perament, and  solemnly  warned  him  against  his  ardor  and 
love  of  novelty.  The  reflections  of  Bayle  upon  his  char- 
acter, are  admitted  by  most,  if  not  all,  to  be  just.  He  says, 
^  One  applauds  himself  most,  and  is  most  proud,  when  he 
regards  himself  as  the  parent  of  some  new  explanation  or  doc- 
trine  which  he  has  invented.  It  is  for  one's  own  inven- 
tions, that  he  cherishes  the  strongest  partiality  and  affection. 
Here  he  finds  the  most  captivating  charms :  this  is  what 
dazzles  him  and  makes  him  lose  sight  of  every  thing  else. 
It  is  a  quicksand,  of  which  the  young  who  are  possessed  of 
distinguished  talents,  cannot  be  too  much  admonished  or 
too  cautious  to  shun." 

As  to  the  soundness  of  his  Christian  character,  facts  also 
must  decide. 

Did  he  labor  for  victory,  or  for  truth  f  for  the  promotion 
of  self,  or  the  glory  of  Grod  ? 

Allowing  all  that  charity  demands  for  the  peculiarity  of 
the  times,  a  love  of  the  truth,  and  ingenuousness  were  as 
essential  to  Christian  churches  then  as  they  are  now. 

A  love  for  the  truth  induces  the  Christian  to  sacrifice  the 
peace  of  the  church  only  in  opposition  to  those  doctrines 
that  endanger  salvation.  When  he  subscribes  the  doctrines 
of  a  church,  if  he  acts  conscientiously,  he  believes  that  they  em- 
brace what  are  termed  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Bible. 
If  he  changes  his  belief,  a  love  for  the  truth  would  induce 
him  to  withdraw  from  her  communion.  Therefore  to  re- 
main in  a  church  and  assail  her  peace  by  opposing  her  doc- 
trines, cannot  be  reconciled  with  a  love  for  the  truth.  But 
Arminius  subscribed  the  doctrines  which  he  opposed,  and  by 
opposing  them,  introduced  disorders  into  the  church,  that 
have  never  been  healed. 

When  admitted  to  the  professorship  in  theology,  he 
solemnly  promised,  while  in  that  station  that  he  would  never 
inculcate  any  doctrine  different  from  that  received  by  the 
churches. 

This  promise  was  required,  because  his  previous  specu- 
lations nad  greatly  weakened  the  confidence  of  ministers 
and  churches  in  the  soundness  of  his  views.  How  can  we 
a^concile  it  with  truth,  that  he  carried  these  speculations  to 
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a  greater  length,  after  he  made  this  promise  than  before. 
True  he  labored  for  a  year  or  more  to  iree  himself  from  all 
suspicions  of  heterodoxy.  This  he  did,  as  one  of  his  friends 
confessed,  contrary  to  his  own  opinion.  He  gave  his  man- 
uscripts privately  to  his  scholars,  to  be  transcribed,  in  which 
he  had  comprised  his  own  views.  These  scholars,  having 
returned  home  from  the  university,  destroyed  the  tranquility 
of  the  churches  by  disputing,  contradicting  and  reviling 
their  doctrines.  Some  pastors  that  were  intimate  with  Ar- 
minius,  doried  that  they  possessed  an  entirely  new  theolo- 
ogy.  They  also  refused  to  subscribe  the  confession  and 
catechism.  This  state  of  things  induced  the  churches  to 
appoint  delegates  to  confer  with  Arminius,  with  the  reason- 
able request,  that  he  would  frankly  state  to  them  his  objec- 
tions to  the  received  doctrines,  that  they  might  if  possible 
be  obviated  and  harmony  be  again  restored. 

They  appealed  to  Christian  principles  as  demanding  an 
honest  avowal  of  his  sentiments.  As  the  difficulties  were 
all  occasioned  by  the  ministers  intimate  with  him  and  the 
students  from  Ley  den,  they  inferred  that  he  was  the  cause. 
To  which  he  replied,  you  have  no  reason  for  such  suspi- 
cions, and  utterly  refused  to  confer  with  them  as  delegates 
from  the  churches.  Was  this  ingenuous  ?  Were  not  the 
churches  correct  in  supposing  that  oitter  waters  cannot  flow 
from  a  pure  fountain  ?  If  not,  there  is  one  exception  to  the 
grand  principle  of  all  sound  reasoning,  which  has  ever  baf- 
fled the  ingenuity  of  the  sceptic,  that  every  effect  must  have 
an  adequate  cause.  The  complaint  was  not  against  a  few, 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  students.  Admirers  as  they 
were,  of  Arminius,  they  did  not  designedly  misrepresent 
him,  but  without  design,  they  could  not  be  thus  united  in 
their  testimony.  Therefore  the  churches  through  them  had 
a  correct  representation  of  the  theology  of  their  teacher. 
Thus  we  see  that  he  was  not,  as  some  of  his  friends  liave 
said,  condemned  without  a  hearing,  and  that  tiie  churches 
were  reasonable  in  their  demands. 

Did  Arminius  use  any  means  to  propagate  his  opinions 
peculiar  to  the  errorist  ? 

At  first  he  claimed  that  there  was  no  essential  difierence. 
Why  then  did  he  attempt  a  reform  ? 

He  artfully  concealed  his  views  in  public  and  inculcated 
them  in  private.  To  the  world  he  said  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difierence,  while  he  acknowledged  to  his  friends  that 
Vol.  VI.  41 
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there  was.  No  possible  motives  can  render  such  a  course 
justifiable.  This  is  a  course  never  pursued  by  the  lovers 
of  truth.  The  genuine  reformer,  with  a  magnanimity  that 
a  love  for  the  truth  inspires,  can  stand  alone. 

This  feeling  induced  Luther,  without  a  fear  in  the  face 
of  death,  to  set  fire  to  all  the  denunciations  of  the  Papal  See. 
But  the  plea  of  no  essential  difference,  is  the  opiate  of  the 
errorist  to  allay  suspicion  and  secure  confidence. 

To  evade  positive  answers  to  questions  that  would  dis- 
close his  true  sentiments,  is  an  art  of  the  errorist.  Why 
did  Arminius  say  to  certain  questions,  I  neither  believe  nor 
disbelieve  them.  That  is,  I  do  not  know.  The  test  ques- 
tion is  this,  Do  you  believe  that  God  can  exercise  an  abso- 
lute control  over  moral  agents  consistently  with  moral 
agency  ?  To  answer  such  a  question,  by  saying,  I  neither 
believe  nor  disbelieve  it,  conveys  the  impression,  that  the 
reasoning  in  the  mind  is  the  following :  to  say  he  can,  would 
overthrow  my  own  theory — to  say  he  cannot,  all  good  peo- 

!)le  will  pronounce  me  erroneous :  but  I  can  avoid  this  di- 
cmma,  by  saying,!  neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  it.  This  is 
Erecisely  the  reasoning  of  the  Jews  to  the  question  proposed 
y  our  Saviour.  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  I 
from  heaven  or  of  men  ?  and  the  same  answer,  we  cannot  tell. 
To  be  strenuous  in  defending  some  doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble, when  he  denies  others  essential  to  complete  the  system, 
is  another  characteristic  of  the  errorist.  An  artifice  more 
successful  than  any  other  to  deceive  good  men,  and  the  most 
probable  reason  why  some  of  them  have  said,  that  Armi- 
nius was  no  Arminian.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  New- 
ton was  no  Newtonian,  because  he  did  not  live  fully  to 
develope  his  system. 

All  who  have  at  heart  the  promotion  of  self,  defend  those 
principles  of  action  that  favor  their  plans.  I  do  not  say 
that  was  the  motive  of  Arminius;  but  in  this  way  he 
made  himself  as  independent  of  men,  as  the  rejection  of  abso- 
lute decrees  made  him  independent  of  God.  It  was  with 
him  a  favorite  dogma,  that  one  is  not  accountable  to  the 
church  for  his  religious  belief.  If  this  is  a  true  principle, 
it  cuts  ofl!'  all  obligation  to  Christian  watchfulness ;  for 
where  there  is  accountability  in  no  sense,  there  is  no  obli- 
gation. Concealed  under  this  opinion,  are  his  views  of  tolera- 
tion, that  he  ought  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  church, 
with  full  liberty  to  subvert  her  doctrines.     He  also  called  it 
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unchristian  to  attach  to  his  belief  consequences  which  he 
denied.  If  true,  here  is  a  safe  citadel  for  error.  Under 
this  banner  infidelity  could  overthrow  Christianity. 

That  his  opponents  were  right,  experience  has  decided. 
Such  now  is  Arminianism,  such  are  the  consequences  of  the 
views  of  its  founder,  that  in  the  eye  of  charity,  one  cannot 
understandingly  and  cordially  embrace  it  and  be  a  Chris- 
tian. Such  was  Arminius  found  only  in  the  field  of  contro- 
versy, and  his  death  which  occurred  in  1609,  according  to 
Bayle  and  others,  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  his  reputa- 
tion. 

The  starting  point  of  his  error  in  theology  was  in  the 
views  he  entertained  of  the  nature  of  that  liberty  essential 
to  obligation,  which  were,  that  God  cannot  predetermine  the 
actions  of  men,  consistently  with  moral  agency. 

This  led  him  to  adopt  the  absurd  notion  that  God  can 
foreknow  a  contingent  event ;  that  evils  occur  in  his  system 
in  spite  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power ;  and  that  he  does  as 
well  as  he  can  by  decreeing  means  -  as  an  '*  afterthought  to 
provide  for  these  exigencies." 

This  definition  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  directly  op- 
posed to  experience  and  the  Bible  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  system  of  theology  founded  upon  it.  It  denies  that 
there  is  a  state  of  mind  by  nature,  that  invariably  inclines 
to  evil.  The  theory  is  this :  Man  was  at  first  created  with 
natural  powers  and  susceptibilities  without  moral  character. 
That  is,  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  his  mind  that 
would  incline  him  to  good  more  than  to  evil.  But  in  view 
of  external  motives,  addressed  to  these  natural  desires  that 
are  neither  sinful  nor  holy,  man  acted,  and  by  this  act, 
formed  his  moral  character.  As  he  happened  to  act  right, 
his  character  was  holy.  It  follows  that  when  he  fell,  he 
lost  nothing  but  what  he  had  himself  acquired  ;  that  his  de- 
scendants must  come  into  the  world  without  moral  charac- 
ter ;  that  were  there  not  more  external  motives  before  the 
infant  mind  to  evil  than  to  good,  he  would  be  as  likely  to 
choose  right  as  was  the  first  man  before  the  fall.  This  is 
the  theory  of  those  who  deny  that  the  new  man  is,  after 
God,  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  They  deny 
that  holiness  can  be  created.  As  the  mind  is  of  itself  no 
more  inclined  to  evil  than  to  good,  most  certainly  it  does 
not  need  to  be  regenerated.  This  then  sets  aside  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Spirit's  agency.    It  follows  that  if  there  were 
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more  external  motives  to  right  thaa  to  wrong  action  before 
the  mind,  it  would  act  right  Therefore  as  Grod  and  not 
man  is  responsible  for  such  motives,  the  blame  is  on  the  part 
of  Gk>d  that  all  do  not  act  light 

This  conclusion  they  deny,  by  adopting  the  self-deter- 
mining power  of  the  will,  a  power  that  never  existed.  It 
is  not  the  power  to  willf  but  to  will  to  wUl^  which  involves 
the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  series  of  volitions ;  the  power 
to  act  or  not  to  act ;  the  power  of  choice  with  the  power  of 
the  contrary  choice ;  which  denies  the  principle  of  action, 
upon  which  Edwards  founded  his  reasonmg  on  the  will,  that 
a  voluntary  agent  chooses  what,  at  the  time,  ail  things  con- 
sidered, is  most  agreeable  to  the  mind.  According  to  this 
new  theory,  one  sometimes  voluntarily* chooses  to  act,  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  chooses  to  act, — a  manifest  contradic- 
tion. 

This  makes  the  mind  independent  of  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives ;  for  it  can  choose  or  not  choose ;  and  as  those  who 
adopt  this  principle,  do  not  admit  that  the  mind  can,  con- 
sistently witn  liberty,  be  governed  except  by  motive,  they 
render  man  independent  oi  his  Maker. 

This  position,  men  in  rebelling  against  Gk>d,  have  ever 
wished  to  sustain.  They  deny  his  sovereignty  wherever  it 
counteracts  their  independence*  Anninius,  whether  he  de- 
signed it  or  not,  took  tnis  position.  For,  this  theory  of  the 
nature  of  liberty  is  adopted  to  avoid  fatality.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  denied  .unconditional  election.  By  reject- 
ing this  doctrine,  he  virtually  admitted  that  the  sinner  is 
justified  on  the  ground  of  his  own  merit  For  it  is  the  same 
thing  to  elect  one  on  account  of  foreseen  food  works,  as  to 
justify  him  in  view  of  these  works.  The  mndamental  error 
of  Felagius  was  the  same, ''  that  the  grace  of  God  is  given 
in  accordance  with  our  merits.'^  It  is  justification  by  works 
and  not  by  faith.  This  also  was  the  controverted  point 
between  Paul  and  the  Jews.  Paul  says,  **  Some  are  saved 
and  not  others  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  elec- 
tion might  stand,  not  of  works  but  of  him  that  ccdleth. 
Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy  and 
whom  he  will  he  hardeueth.''  The  Jew  says  this  is  fatal- 
ism: for  who  then  hath  resisted  his  will?  Did  Calvin  or 
his  associates  state  the  doctrine,  in  more  unqualified  terms? 
If  not,  Arminius  cannot  be  excused  for  finding  fault  any 
more  than  could  the  Jew.    Paul  believed  man  was  a  moral 
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agent,  and  as  such  declared  to  him  the  testimony  of  Grod ; 
80  did  Calvin. 

Tell  it  not  to  the  world,  lest  the  uncircumcised  triumph, 
that  such  has  been  or  is  the  course  pursued  bv  any  who 
have  professedly  enlisted  under  the  standard  of  the  cross. 
But  tell  it  we  must,  lest  the  unsuspectbg,  ensnared  in  their 
wiles,  think  themselves  safe  till  their  error  is  without 
remedy. 

In  view  of  evidence,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that 
Arminius  was  subtle  and  ambitious ;  that  he  perverted  re- 
vealed truth  to  sustain  a  false  philosophy.  That  his  sys- 
tem of  theology  is  a  plausible  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  and  leadis  to  a  doubtful  religious  experience.  Do  any 
of  similar  characteristics  covet  a  fame  like  his  ?  They  may 
justly  calculate  upon  the  most  flattering  success.  But  suc- 
cess in  such  an  enterprise  be  it  remembered  ensures  the  de- 
cline of  sound  philosophy,  evangelical  preaching,  and  spir- 
itual religion. 


Art.   III. — Charactbr  op  John  Calvin. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Luther  and  Zwingle, 
the  first  reformers  threw  ofl"  the  impositions  of  Rome,  and 
multitudes  gathered  around  the  standard  of  the  cross.  But 
every  thing  remained  for  a  time  unsettled.  There  was  still 
wanting  some  common  bond  of  union  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. To  supply  this  deficiency  seems  to  have  been  a  lead- 
ing object  with  the  great  Head  of  the  church  in  raising  up 
John  Calvin.  He  was  bom  at  Noyou,  in  France,  in  1509. 
From  childhood  he  gave  evidence  of  uncommon  powers  of 
mind.  Possessing  an  intellect  clear  and  comprehensive,  a 
memory  quick  and  retentive,  he  greatly  excelled  the  com- 
panions of  his  early  studies ;  and  soon  became  master  of 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the  learned  languages.  And 
he  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  written  the  Latin  with 
the  ease  and  elegance  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Being  remarkably  serious,  his  father  early  devoted  him 
to  the  service  of  the  Catholic  church.  Seeing,  however, 
that  his  talents  gave  promise  of  great  distinction,  he  selected 
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for  him  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  then  secured  the 
highest  honors.  But  he,  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformers,  chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  few 
choice  spirits  who  were  striving  to  restore  religion  to  its 
purity,  than  to  enjoy  all  the  preferments  which  Europe 
could  bestow.  Foreseeing  the  storm  which  threatened  to 
burst  upon  the  reformed  in  the  progress  of  the  new  princi- 
ples, he  endeavored  to  prepare  the  mind  of  Francis  I.  the 
sovereign  of  his  country  for  such  an  event,  by  publishing 
and  dedicating  to  him  an  elaborate  commentary  upon  Sene- 
ca's treatise  concerning  clemency,  a  work  which  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  being,  at  the  age  of  only  twenty-two,  the 
most  learned  man  of  Europe. 

Viewed  in  any  of  the  eventful  scenes  upon  which  he  had 
now  entered,  whether  as  discharging  the  duties  of  a  preacher, 
pastor  and  professor  of  Theology,  or  employed  as  a  writer, 
disputant  or  adviser,  he  exhibited  the  highest  order  of  tal- 
ents. He  always  obtained  among  his  fellow-laborers  an 
easy  and  dignified  superiority. 

What  keenness  ofcliscrimination  does  he  show' in  detecting 
the  hypocritical  and  wicked  plans  of  the  intriguing  Charles 
and  the  courtly  and  bigoted  Francis.  What  power  of  elo- 
quence in  encouraging  the  pious,  writing  down  the  turbu- 
lent, and  forcing  the  Papist  and  infidel  to  surrender  or  re- 
tire from  controversy.  What  wisdom  was  that  which 
attracted  religious  statesmen  and  sovereigns  to  wait  for  the 
counsel  of  his  lips. 

With  these  talents  he  combined  moral  and  religious  ex- 
cellence no  less  remarkable.  Natural  modesty  joined  with 
unfeigned  distrust  of  himself,  caused  him  to  shrink  from  the 
public  gaze,  and  seek  the  retirement  of  study.  With  what 
reluctance  did  he  assume  the  responsible  office  of  pastor  and 
professor  at  Geneva.  He  came  only  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  imperious  duty:  but  it  was  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  labor  with  unremitting  faithfulness  and  zeal. 
With  true  Christian  prudence  he  retired  from  persecution 
to  an  adjoining  country,  when  his  suflferings  could  not  sub- 
serve the  cause  of  Christ.  But  when  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom  demanded  it,  he  returned  to  breast  the  storm  in  all 
its  lury. 

While  the  hearts  of  others  failed  for  fear  of  the  dangers 
which  hung  over  them  and  the  church  of  God,  his  faith  re- 
mained firm  and  his  purpose  unshaken.    Being  cast  out  from 
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his  charge  by  the  Syndics  of  the  city  for  Christian  faithful- 
ness, he  said :  "  Had  I  been  in  the  service  of  men  this  would 
have  been  a  poor  reward :  but  it  is  well  I  have  served  him 
who  never  fails  to  repay  his  servants  whatever  he  has  prom- 
ised."— While  the  fires  of  persecution  were  bursting  out  in 
every  part  of  France,  he  stood  unmoved  amidst  the  scene, 
and  by  affectionate  letters  poured  consolation  into  the  hearts 
of  those  who  were  thrown  into  prison  for  the  testimony  of 
Jesus.  The  Albigenses  and  all  the  faithful  found  sympathy 
and  protection  in  him  under  their  sufferings. 

But  his  love  of  truth  exceeded  his  love  of  friends.  How 
often  did  he  hazard  the  friendship  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Caroli,  and  other  associates,  rather  than  suffer  their  errors 
to  remain  unreproved.  Ever  conciliatory  and  willing  to 
yield  minor  points  for  the  peace  of  the  church,  yet  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  were  assailed,  he  was  unflinching  in 
their  defence.  From  the  history  of  the  church  as  well  as 
from  the  Bible  he  had  learned  that  they  are  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  true  religion.  Rather  than  surrender  them  to 
enemies  and  temporizing  friends,  he  would  give  up  his  life. 
It  was  his  love  of  truth  which  occasioned  the  treatment  of 
Servetus,  for  which  he  has  been  much  calumniated. 

True,  Calvin  caused  him  to  be  apprehended,  but  it  was  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Geneva,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
condemning,  but  of  bringing  him  to  repentance.  After  a 
full  and  impartial  trial  which  proved  him  to  be  utterly  in- 
corrigible by  every  moral  means,  he  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive.  Calvin  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  have  this  punishment 
commuted  for  one  less  severe.  The  sentence  wasexecuted  and 
approved  by  the  reformed  church  without  a  dissenting  voice 
for  half  a  centur}\  We  ask  then,  even  allowing  this  con- 
duct to  be  unjust,  ought  not  Calvin  to  stand  acquitted  or  be  con- 
demned with  the  other  reformers  ?  His  intolerance  was 
the  fault  of  the  age,  and  instead  of  bestowing  unmeasured 
censure  because  he  did  not  entirely  emerge  from  darkness, 
ought  we  not  to  be  grateful  that  in  most  respects  he  excelled 
both  his  contemporaries  and  successors? 

Another  trait  nearly  allied  to  the  love  of  truth  was  his 
honesty  and  frankness.  Conscious  of  moral  integrity  and 
fully  satisfied  that  his  sentiments  were  those  of  the  Bible,  he 
had  no  motive  for  concealment.  But  on  every  proper  oc- 
casion he  avowed  his  belief  without  reserve  or  equivocation. 
He  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  Christian  to  appear 
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to  assent  to  those  doctrines  which  he  in  his  heart  condemas. 
Rather  than  do  it  himself  under  any  pretext,  he  often  chose 
to  be  deprived  of  worldly  emolument  and  subjected  to  pov- 
erty and  affliction.  Does  not  this  show  that  dissimulation 
was  repugnant  to  his  heart  and  foreign  from  his  practice  f 
By  these  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  he  was  pecu* 
liarly  fitted  to  explain  and  defend  divine  truth.    ' 

Disavowing  all  authority  but  that  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
investigates  with  that  spirit  of  free  enquiry  and  independ- 
ence  which  is  essential  to  the  excellence  of  the  commenta- 
tor. Superior  to  all  considerations  of  a  party  nature,  he 
is  not  arraid  to  meet  the  real  sense  of  any  passage,  but  is 
truly  liberal  in  his  exposition.  His  own  commentaries  are 
characterized  by  elegance  and  simplicity  of  style,  the  unos- 
tentatious  results  of  profound  investigations  and  deep-toned 
piety.  Forsaking  the  polluted  streams  of  scholastic  theol- 
ogy he  derived  his  system  of  doctrines  directly  from  the 
fountain  of  truth.  When  he  was  convinced  therefore  that 
a  doctrine  is  found  in  the  word  of  God,  his  mind  revolted 
not  from  its  mysterious  sublimity.  His  faith  staggered  not 
at  the  declarations  (that  God  hates  sin  and  yet  does  all  his 
pleasure),  (that  he  exists  in  three  persons  and  in  one  essence), 
that  his  decrees  extend  to  everv  event  and  creature,  and 
yet  that  moral  beings  are  free  and  accountable.*  These 
things  he  believed  though  utterly  unable  to  comprehend 
how  they  can  be.  In  respect  to  this  he  distinguished 
between  the  providential  and  the  moral  government  of  Grod, 
between  his  purposes  which  are  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct 
and  the  moral  law  which  is  the  rule  of  ours.  Concerning 
such  mysteries  he  had  like  Augustine  of  a  former,  and 
Edwards  of  a  later  age,  ascertained  the  limits  of  safe  en- 
quiry. He  avoided  that  double  labyrinth,  where  specula- 
tive minds  have  been  lost  in  infidelity  or  fatalism.  He 
distrusted  specious  theories  invented  by  erratic  genius  or 
called  up  from  the  grave  of  refuted  errors.  He  well  knew 
that  the  progress  of  heresy  is  from  moderate  suggestions  to 
bold  impieties.  Rejecting  the  claims  of  philosophy,  so  call- 
ed, he  presents  truth  in  his  Christian  institutes  in  the  relative 
proportions  which  it  holds  in  the  sacred  volume.    He  makes 

•  That  man  is  by  nature  depraved,  yet  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  his  sins — ^that  he  is  every  moment  under  obligations 
to  repent,  yet  that  he  never  will  repent  until  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  according  to  the  eternal  election  of  God. 
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the  doctrine  of  the  cross  the  centre,  the  key  stone  of  the 
whole  system ;  the  source  of  the  motives  and  obligations  by 
which  he  abases  man  and  exalts  God.  For  he  regarded  re- 
ligious truths,  not  as  cold  speculations,  but  vital  principles, 
to  be  exemplified  by  active  obedience.  For  this  end,  disci- 
pline must  be  exercised  under  some  form  of  polity.  He 
rejected  the  papal  hierarchy  as  utterly  destitute  of  gospel 
simplicity,  and  formed  the  system  of  Presbyterianism, 
which  whether  more  consonant  to  the  genius  of  Christianity 
and  primitive  usage  than  any  other  system  or  not,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  happily  suited  to  the  state  of  Geneva, 
France,  and  other  European  countries  where  it  was  estab- 
lished. While  it  held  close  the  reins  of  government,  it  did 
not  annihilate  individual  responsibility.  The  churches  in- 
creased in  purity  and  strength  under  its  influence,  with  un- 
paralleled rapidity. 

Such  was  John  Calvin,  who  run  his  race  like  a  strong  man 
armed,  and  sunk  to  rest  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
every  where  lamented  by  the  friends  of  religion  and  human- 
ity ;  for  distant  countries,  as  well  as  those  within  the  sphere 
of  his  personal  labors,  mourned  their  irreparable  loss.  He 
had  revived  sound  learning  in  their  institutions,  and  lighted 
up  the  flame  of  pure  religion  at  their  altars.  He  had  assisted 
in  difiusing  a  knowledge  of  science  and  literature  through  all 
classes  of  society,  and  imparted  a  resistless  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  What  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude do  we  owe  to  him,  the  benign  influence  of  whose  wri- 
tings is  still  felt  in  eveiy  literary,  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tion of  Christendom  I 

We  rejoice  that  his  claims  are  so  extensively  acknowl- 
edged, and  that  the  Lutheran  and  other  churches  are  showing 
their  love  to  the  truth  by  reviving  the  study  of  his  works. 

That  he  was  faultless  we  do  not  pretend.  But  that 
sound  learning  and  true  liberty  often  liave  a  more  eflicient 
advocate,  and  evangelical  truth,  a  more  valiant  champion, 
we  do  not  believe.  What  if  the  shafts  of  obloquy  are  lev- 
elled at  him  still  ?  Ignorance  of  his  character  and  hatred 
of  his  doctrines  may  keep  alive  a  strong  prejudice  against 
his  name.  But  while  talent,  and  learning,  piety,  and  Scrip- 
tural theology  are  esteemed  in  the  church,  she  will  bless  her 
adorable  Lord  for  raising  up  the  Genevan  Reformer. 

L. 
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Art.  IV. — JusTOTCATKMf  BY  Faith 

No.  11. 
Implied  Preyious  Conviction  of  our  Condemnation* 

In  the  preceding  number  of  this  work  we  ventured  to 
assert  that  this  great  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
System,  had  been  partially  obscured  in  New  England:  we 
also  endeavored  to  draw  public  attention  to  some  of  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  this  disastrous  result 

We  named  as  the  first,  the  undue  prominence  which  has 
been  given,  in  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  to  the  doctrine 
of  divine  sovereignty  in  choosing  the  heirs  of  salvation ;  as 
the  second,  the  superficial  exhibitions  of  the  extent  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  divine  law ;  as  the  third,  the  bold  and  rash 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  atonement  which  had 
become  general  through  New  England.  We  are  fiilly  satis- 
fied that  the  evils  which  we  depicted  exist  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent even  than  we  ventured  to  assert,  and  that  the  causes 
which  we  pointed  out  have  really  ffiven  them  existence. 
On  this  latter  head,  we  were  not  pemaps  sufficiently  parti- 
cular ;  we  possibly  may  endeavor  more  fully  to  establish  it 
in  the  course  of  the  present  article. 

The  term  justification  signifies  deliverance  from  a  pre- 
vious state  of  condemnation.  It  would  seem  very  evident 
that  he  who  has  come  to  Christ  for  justification,  could  not 
have  done  so  while  under  the  belief  that  he  was  already  in 
a  state  of  justification :  we  must  suppose  that  he  comes 
convicted  that  his  previous  state  is  one  of  condemnation ; 
that  this  conviction  of  his  wretchedness  is  what  drives 
him  to  Christ :  and  that  his  only  object  and  design  in  com- 
ing is  to  be  delivered  from  this  condemnation.  The  pro- 
position that  the  sinner  who  comes  to  Christ  for  justification 
must  have  a  previous  conviction  of  his  condemnation,  is 
one  which  seems  so  nearly  self-evident  that  we  may  seem 
to  be  wasting  our  time  in  attempting  to  establish  and  illus- 
trate it :  but  we  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
theology:  at  the  very  foundation  of  all  useful  preaching; 
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one  which  has  always  been  held  as  of  the  first  consequence 
in  the  church,  and  one  which  is  at  present  almost  wholly 
overlooked  in  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit,  in  some  portions 
of  the  church  where  the  great  doctrines  of  grace  are  still 
faithfully  exhibited. 

It  has  become  common  among  the  preachers  of  Dr.  Tay* 
lor^s  school  in  theology  to  represent  all  conviction  of  sin  as 
wholly  useless — as  the  effect  either  of  ignorance  or  obsti- 
nacy in  the  sinner,  as  the  necessary  result  indeed  of  the  old 
views  of  theology,  but  made  wholly  unnecessary  and  even 
absurd  by  the  new  discoveries  in  the  gospel  which  have 
been  made  at  New  Haven.  Very  partial  views  on  this 
subject  prevailed  in  New  England  for  a  long  time  previous. 
Conviction  of  sin  was  regarded  as  a  persuasion  of  our  obli- 
gations and  depravity,  but  not  a  sense  of  our  condemnation 
and  need  of  oar  Mediator,  The  preceptive  part  of  the  law 
was  indeed  pressed  upon  the  conscience  more  or  less  faith- 
fully— but  the  penal  part  was  in  a  great  measur-e  overlooked. 
It  was  not  considered  of  primary  importance,  to  break  down 
the  sinner's  trust  in  his  own  righteousness  and  to  lead  him 
to  see  his  entire  dependence  on  the  righteousness  of  the 
Redeemer.  Yet  if  it  be  true  that  the  merits  of  Christ  alone 
are  the  ground  of  our  justification,  and  faith  must  rely  on 
these  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  ground  of  confi- 
dence, for  acceptance  with  God — and  if  it  be  also  true  that 
the  human  heart  is  so  blind  and  so  proud  as  always  to  rely 
on  something  else  till  driven  by  force  from  every  false 
refuge — then  if  we  would  bring  the  sinner  to  trust  in  Christ, 
we  must  labor  first  to  bring  him  to  distrust  every  thing  else. 
We  must  endeavor  to  show  him  the  utter  unsafeness  of 
every  other  means  of  justification  before  we  can  hope  that 
he  will  have  any  disposition  to  apply  to  the  only  sufficient 
Saviour. 

In  order  to  bring  the  sinner  to  see  the  utter  unsafeness 
of  all  other  refuges,  he  must  first  see  that  they  are  inade- 
quate to  his  real  necessities — he  must  know  precisely  what 
18  his  real  condition ;  he  must  know  what  that  condem- 
nation is  under  which  he  lies.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  will  go  to  Christ  for  deliverance  from  this  con- 
demnation till  he  knows  what  it  is,  and  is  firmly  convinced 
that  he  is  under  it  Now  this  appears  to  be  the  first  thing 
^at  is  to  be  done.  We  wish  the  man  to  apply  to  a  physi- 
cian, but  we  must  first  convince  him  that  he  is  sick.    Till 
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he  is  induced  to  believe  this,  all  our  exhortations  on  the 
other  head  will  be  utterly  futile  ;  and  even  could  we  be 
supposed  to  succeed  in  getting  the  person  to  apply  ibr  this 
aid,  such  application  could  be  made  only  in  mockery  and 
with  the  wish  to  be  denied. 

Now  the  state  pf  man  by  nature  is  one  of  perfect  blind- 
ness as  to  his  moral  deserts.  The  whole  heathen  world  are 
under  the  condemnation  ot  God's  law  equally  with  those 
who  are  favored  with  the  light  of  divine  revelation ;  but  do 
we  find  that  even  a  suspicion  of  it  exists  there  7  They  are 
all  under  the  wrath  of  God,  deserving  his  eternal  displeasure 
and  wholly  unconscious  of  it ;  most  of  them  even  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  the  true  God.  Some  indeed  may  be- 
lieve  that  a  few  rare  instances  of  guilt  deserve  punishment 
hereafter,  but  the  criminals  themselves,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  their  very  crimes,  are  blind  to  their  deserts.  But 
even  granting  this,  it  is  still  true  that  they  all  beUeve  that 
that  degree  of  sin  which  actually  brings  down  Goos  eternal 
wrath  upon  the  sinner,  that  degree  of  guilt  which  merits  the 
sentence  of  his  law  and  in  which  they  all  share,  is  yet  con- 
sistent with  very  high  claims  upon  the  divine  favor.  By  the 
very  process  of  sin,  man  becomes  blind  both  to  his  obliga- 
tions and  deserts.  The  moment  after  Adam  had  lost  the  di- 
vine image  and  favor,  ruined  himself  and  a  world,  he  justi- 
fies himself  even  by  condemning  God;  and  this  is  the  fatal 
result  of  sin.  Conscience,  which  in  a  state  of  holiness  shows 
us  the  demerit  of  sin — in  a  state  of  condemnation  and  disobe- 
dience, disposes  the  sinner  even  to  justify  himself;  it  is  blind- 
ed by  sin  and  can  defend  it.  The  whole  heathen  world  are 
under  God's  condemnation,  and  are  yet  so  ignorant  of  their 
deserts  that  almost  with  one  consent  they  justify  themselves. 
Conscience  alone  will  never  show  men  what  condemnation 
they  deserve,  nor  even  that  they  deserve  any  such  as  that 
from  which  Christ  delivers  believers. 

That  the  constant  violation  of  the  law  of  Grod  produces 
no  just  sense  of  ill  desert,  and  impresses  the  conscience  with 
no  proper  sense  of  the  condemnation  under  which  it  places 
the  sinner,  is  manifested  by  the  universal  blindness  of  the 
heathen.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  regard  to 
those  who  enjoy  the  light  of  Christianity.  Conscience  is 
constantly  choked  and  smothered  by  the  outbreaking  of  that 
sin  which  dwelleth  in  us.  Conscience  is  a  reprover  fixed  in 
the  breast  of  the  transgressor ;  but  so  strong  is  the  corrupition 
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of  the  natural  heart,  that  the .  sinner  uniformly  prefers  to 
do  violence  to  conscience  rather  than  to  his  inclinations : 
and,  go  through  all  classes  of  sinners  in  our  congregations, 
you  will  always  find  thkt  whatever  be  the  conduct  and  hab- 
its of  the  individual,  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  over  con- 
science to  his  side,  and  has  learned  to  justify  his  course  of 
life,  however  criminal  it  may  be*  There  are  few  who  have 
sunk  to  any  deep  degrees  of  guilt  who  would  not  be  wretch* 
ed  in  their  courses,  with  a  tenderness  of  conscience  which 
they  once  possessed.  They  have  made  it  their  first  busi* 
ness  to  get  rid  of  conscience,  and  this  is  true  of  all  the  un* 
regenerate.  Their  great  business  is  to  darken  this  light 
which  God  has  placed  in  their  breasts,  to  bring  conscience 
to  justify  them.  One  might  suppose  that  a  life  of  rebellion 
against  God  would  fill  the  soul  with  fears  of  the  divine 
wrath  and  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  some  method 
to  avert  God's  eternal  displeasure,  but  the  eflfect  is  precisely 
the  reverse  ;  the  whole  influence  is  to  blind  and  stupify  the 
mind  and  dispose  the  transgressor  to  find  his  justification  in 
a  darkened  conscience,  and  consequently  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  any  other  method  of  justification  is  unnecessary. 

We  grant,  as  we  have  before  observed,  that  neither 
heathen  nor  nominal  Christians  succeed  in  entirely  darkening 
and  silencing  conscience ;  they  still  retain  some  fear  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Power  above  them ;  but  it  is  still  true  that 
they  view  their  condemnation  as  a  very  light  affair,  something 
from  which  some  trifling  rites,  ridiculous  observances,  or 
easy  duties  will  most  readily  absolve  them.  It  is  not  the 
condenination  under  which  they  actually  lie  and  from  which 
Christ  comes  to  redeem  them,  that  they  dread  or  seek  to 
remove — it  is  always  something  infinitely  below  this.  But 
to  be  justified  by  Christ  we  must  seek  to  be  delivered  from 
that  very  condemnation  under  which  we  lie.  It  is  this  de- 
liverance that  faith  embraces  when  embracing  a  Saviour. 
But  we  have  seen  that  mankind  are  blind  to  tneir  true  de- 
serts; the  conscience  has  been  taught  to  justify  the  sinner, 
and  above  all,  disavows  any  desert  of  that  curse  from  which 
Christ  came  to  deliver  us.  Consequently  all  addresses  to 
the  understanding  merely  will  be  utterly  vain  while  the  con* 
science  is  against  us.  We  may  assure  the  sinner  that  God 
has  denounced  his  eternal  displeasure  against  sin — that  his 
curse  is  everlasting  death;  but  you  will  not  persuade  him  of 
it,  unless  the  Holy  Spirit  co-operate  with  you,  and  convict  him 
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of  sin.  He  will  always  have  a  secret  persuasioD  that  God 
is  more  merciful  than  be  ^  has  declared  himself  to  be.  It  is 
the  universal  peisuasion  of  the  unconvicted  sinner  that  some 
external  i  eformation  will  appease  the  divine  displeasure ;  or, 
if  the  mind  be  stiiL  further  enlightened,  that,  beyond  doubt, 
a  reformation  which  is  truly  spiritual,  cannot  fail  to  have 
this  effect.  The  conscience  which  has  not  been  darkened 
by  sin,  or  which  has  been  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
acknowledges  the  justice  both  of  the  precept  and  penalty  of 
the  law ;  but  the  conscience,  blinded  by  sin,  denies  both : 
under  its  influence,  the  sinner  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
either  his  depravity  or  his  deserts.  Of  the  fact  that  man  needs 
to  be  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  order  that  he  may 
see  his  depravity,  we  think  that  New  England  divines  have 
been  sufficiently  aware  (though  some  have  even  attempted 
to  produce  this  eiifect  by  metaphysical  reasoning) — but  that 
he  needs  to  be  enlightened  by  the  same  gracious  agent,  that  he 
may  see  what  are  his  true  deserts,  and  that  these  can  never 
avert  the  divine  wrath — i.  e.  that  he  needs  the  remedy 
which  has  been  provided  for  him,  we  are  confident  that 
they  have  not  been  so  well  convinced — their  labors  seem  all 
to  have  been  directed  to  convincing  the  sinner  that  he  needs 
regeneration,  and  scarcely  at  all  to  show  him,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  that  he  needs  justification.  The  truth,  indeed,  has 
been  taught  on  this  subject,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  that  the  understanding  of  the  transgressor  would 
readily  receive  it  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  Word  of  God. 
But  the  conscience,notwithstanding  that  the  Word  of  God  has, 
in  the  most  pointed  manner,  revealed  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity,  the  conscience  nevertheless  justifies  all  the  pas* 
sions  which  the  Bible  condemns,  and  notwithstanding  all 
instructions  and  reasonings  directed  to  the  intellect  alone,  it 
will  also  justify  the  sinner  from  the  guilt  which  God  has 
charged  upon  him — ^it  will  certainly  prevent  him  from  be- 
lieving the  divine  declarations  respecting  his  true  condition, 
and  will  of  course  prevent  him  from  laying  hold  of  the  offer- 
ed deliverance.  We  say  not  that  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  has  been  denied  by  the  orthodox  of  New  Eng- 
land (though  the  reasonings  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement 
have  but  too  much  obscured  it),  but  do  firmly  believe  that  it 
has  been  wonderfully  overlooked.  Have  the  same  efforts  been 
made  to  convince  the  sinner  that  he  needs  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  as  are  uniformly  made  to  show  him  bis  need  of 
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regeneration  7  Has  it  been  a  primary  object  to  convince  the 
transgressor  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  righteousness  to 
remove  the  wrath  of  God  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  grand  end 
of  preaching  to  convince  the  person  of  his  depravity,  of  the 
need  of  regeneration,  that  is,  of  a  real  and  spiritual  reforma- 
tion— and  nave  not  the  labors  of  the  pulpit  mostlv  stopped 
here  7  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  by 
barely  announcing  the  truth,  that  his  own  righteousness  is 
"insufficient  for  bis  justification,  the  sinner  would  be  con* 
vinced  of  it,  and  this,  when  the  great  business  of  the  transgres- 
sor for  life  has  been  to  commit  sin  and  justify  it  when  com- 
mitted ;  that  is,  to  deny  the  extent  of  his  demerits.  The  truth 
is,  the  sinner  may  be  convinced  that  the  Bible  has  decided 
this  point — he  may  yield  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition, that  he  needs  to  be  justified  by  Christ,  but  till  the  law 
reach  his  conscience  and  acquaint  him  with  his  true  deserts, 
he  will  always  go  about  to  establish  his  own  righteousness. 
And  if  he  profess  to  receive  Christ's,  it  will  not  be  as  it  is 
ofiered,  a  gift,  but  as-  a  debt,  either  earned  by  the  value  of 
his  doings,  or  given  in  consideration  of  the  unjust  severity 
of  the  law. 

We  will  just  say  here,  that  it  is  very  common  with 
those  I  who  profess  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  to  represent  reconciliatioa  to  God  as  consisting  in  the 
sinner's  becoming  reconciled  to  the  divine  perfections,  which 
bad  been  heretofore  the  object  of  his  aversion — that  is,  in  the 
exercise  of  love  to  God  or  a  partial  obedience  to  his  law. 
If  the  preacher  means  by  reconciliation,  what  we  generally 
denominate  justification,  the  sentiment  is  heretical :  if  not, 
such  language  still  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  hearer,  and 
to  give  the  impression  that  no  other  reconciliation  is  neces- 
sary. We  fear  that  such  an  impression  is  too  often  the 
natural  result  of  the  instructions  of  those,  who  still  believe 
that  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer  are  yet  the  only  proper 
ground  of  confidence  towards  God. 

Now  we  would  inquire  whether  it  is  very  easy  to  per- 
suade men  that  they  are  the  objects  of  God's  endless  wrath  7 
This  is  the  real  curse  under  which  they  actually  lie.  It  is 
deliverance  from  this,  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  that 
ibey  are  required  to  embrace.  Is  it  an  easy  matter  to  per- 
iuade  them  of  it?  Will  the  declarations  of  God  himself,  in 
his  word,  convince  them  of  it  7  Will  any  reasoning,  how- 
isver  gcute  and  conclusive,  produce  this  conviction  7    Yet 
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they  mast  be  convinced  of  this  in  order  to  exercise  faith  in 
Christ  Interrogate  the  most  orthodox  unbelievers  and  you 
will  find  that  all,  except  the  person  whom  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  enlightened,  actually  consider  that  their  ill  deserts  are 
really  very  small — that,  in  reaKty,  God  is  not  so  highly 
oflfended  against  them — that  a  very  small  affair  is  sofficient 
quite  to  remove  his  displeasure. 

The  great  fault  of  preaching  in  New  England  has  been 
that  ministers  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the  conscience 
of  the  sinner  will  certainly  justify  him  in  spite  of  any  instruc- 
tions addressed  to  the  understanding  merely,  which  barely 
inform  him  that  he  needs  pardon  through  a  Mediator.     This 
blindness  of  the  sinner  makes  it  necessary  that  the  great 
object  of  preaching  should  be  to  press  the  penalty  of  the 
law  upon  the  conscience  assiduously  in  reliance  upon  a  di- 
vine blessing.     This  blindness  of  the  human  heart  will  lead 
the  sinner  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  go  about  the  work  of  es- 
tablishing his  own  righteousness,  and  consequently  will  pre- 
vent him  from  applying  to  Christ  for  justification.     Since 
the    philosophical   speculations   on   the  nature   and  influ- 
ence   of  the    atonement    commenced  in   New   England, 
even  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  has  occupied  but 
a  secondary  place  in  the  Christian  System;    the  duty  of 
bringing  the  sinner  to  renounce  all  hope  of  obtaining  ac- 
ceptance with  God  by  any  doings  of  his  own,  has  been  al- 
most wholly  overlooked,  and  the  grand  aim  has  been  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  depravity  and  need  of  regeneration,  that 
is,  of  a  spiritual  reformation  :  and  where  the  first  of  these 
has  been  overlooked,  the  natural  and  probably  in  more 
than  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  actual    result  has  been 
the  conviction  that  this  real  piety  conciliates  the  divine  fa- 
vour and  is  the  real  ground  of  hope.     We  are  confident 
that  it  is  so  in  all  cases  except  where  the  Holy  Spirit  inter- 
poses by  his  divine  power,  and  impresses  that  very  truth  on 
the  mind,  which  the  preacher  had  almost  wholly  overlooked. 
What  is  the  secret  of  the  strange  security  of  men,  who 
are  most  rational  in  all  their  temporal  affairs,  and  yet  live 
almost  wholly  unconcerned  under  the  denunciations  of  God's 
eternal  displeasure?      It  is  that  they  never  fairly  believe 
that  God  is  really  and  eternally  displeased  with  them  ;  they 
do  not  in  fact  believe  that  they  are  under  the  very  condem- 
nation from  which  we  exhort  them  to  escape.     We  always 
find  them  complaining  of  God's  requisitions,  finding  fault 
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with  the  law,  even  making  claims  on  his  justice,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  that  they  have  the  words  of  God  that  they 
are  under  his  curse — as  if  he,  who  already  deserves  Grod's 
eternal  wrath,  could  ever  merit  any  thing  else.  Converse 
with  the  unconvicted  sinner  who  is  seriously  endeavoring  to 
work  out  his  own  salvation,  and  you  always  find  him  in 
some  way  or  other  endeavoring  to  establish  his  own  right- 
eousness. And  let  the  minister  of  the  gospel  labor  with 
unwearied  pains,  present  the  gospel  scheme  of  justification 
in  the  clearest  light,  and  support  it  with  all  the  authority  of 
Scripture ;  still,  until  the  Holy  Spirit  awakens  the  slumbering 
conscience,  the  sinner  will  always  trust  in  his  own  righteous* 
ness ;  or  if  he  be  not  as  yet  quite  satisfied  with  it  he  will  only 
go  about  to  complete  it.  If  a  person  once  fully  believes 
that  the  eternal  wrath  of  God  is  resting  upon  him,  his  secu- 
rity and  peace  will  be  gone,  all  his  worldly  anticipations  and 
hopes  will  be  swallowed  up  in  apprehensions  and  fears  of 
things  unseen  and  eternal.  But  how  many  do  we  find  that 
are  thus  affected  by  the  truths  of  the  gospel  ?  All  have  the 
same  evidence  addressed  to  the  understanding,  but  a  dark- 
ened conscience  leads  all  to  reject  this  evidence,  except  the 
few  who  are  taught  of  God.  We  are  persuaded,  that,  till  a 
person  is  convinced  that  he  is  under  the  very  condemnation 
that  God  has  pronounced  against  him,  till  he  is  certain  that 
he  deserves  God's  endless  wrath  by  the  law,  and  that  this 
is  all  he  can  ever  expect  from  the  law,  or  from  any  of 
his  own  doings,  whether  performed  through  grace  or  without 
it,  he  will  never  receive  Christ  as  the  end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness.  Christ  offers  the  sinner  deliverance  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  but  till  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  ac- 
tually under  this  very  curse,  while  he  supposes  that  God's 
wrath  is  but  small  and  may  be  easily  appeased,  that  is,  that 
he  deserves  something  infinitely  less  than  this  curse — he 
will  never  lay  hold  of  the  blessing  actually  offered,  and  never 
be  even  convinced  that  he  needs  it. 

We  have  been  laboring  to  prove  that  a  man  must  be 
convinced  that  he  is  actually  under  the  curse  of  the  law 
before  he  can  be  persuaded  to  receive  the  blessing  profllered 
in  the  gospel,  which  is  deliverance  from  this  curse.  We 
proceed  now  to  show  still  further,  not  only  that  the  trans- 
gressor  must  be  convinced  that  he  is  actually  under  the  very 
curse  from  which  Christ  came  to  set  him  free — but  also  that 
he  must  be  convinced  that  he  really  deserves  this  curse. 
Vol.  VI.  43 
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We  arc  aware  that  we  shall  be  told  that  this  is  but  restor- 
ing the  old  waiting  system,  which  was  in  vogue  previous  to 
the  era  of  revivals  in  New  England  ;  that  'it  is  authorizing 
the  sinner  to  continue  in  guilt  and  rebellion,  i&c  &c.  We 
are  impatient  to  take  up  this  objection,  but  must  forbear  till 
we  are  brought  to  it  by  the  regular  course  of  our  remarks. 

Unless  the  transgressor  be  convinced  not  only  that  he 
is  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  but  that  he  actually  deserves 
this  curse,  he  will  receive  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  not 
as  a  gift,  but  a  debt,  as  something  which  repairs  the  injustice 
which  the  law  had  done  him :  he  will  receive  it  as  something 
which  is  necessary  to  justify  God  rather  than  himself.  It 
is  in  this  way  doubtless  that  vast  numbers  receive  Christ. 
They  still  murmur  at  the  law  as  unjust  in  its  demands  and 
cruel  in  its  penalty ;  in  other  words,  they  still  regard  Gkni 
as  unjust  and  cruel  in  the  very  acts  which  most  signally  dis- 
play his  justice  and  holiness — they  are  still  enemies  to  the 
true  God  whom  the  Scriptures  reveal.  Now  this  is  not 
receiving  Christ  in  faith.  He  came,  by  his  death,  to  mag- 
nify the  law  and  make  it  honorable ;  they  receive  his  sacri- 
fice, as  bringing  reproach  upon  the  law  as  unjust — as  justify- 
ing themselves,  by  condemning  God.  This  will  always  be 
the  way  that  unconvicted  sinners  will  receive  Christ.  They 
must  be  slain  by  the  law.  The  law  must  do  its  work  on 
the  conscience.  They  must  learn  what  the  curse  is  which 
it  pronounces  before  they  can  be  convinced  that  it  is  just. 

In  an  unregenerate  state,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  men  are  in- 
duced to  place  any  kind  of  credit  in  the  divine  declarations ; 
they  do  however  receive  them,  with  a  certain  degree  of  as- 
sent, founded  more  on  the  internal  probability  of  the  thing 
affirmed  than  on  any  real  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  the 
God  of  truth.  Should  the  sinner  be  induced  to  believe  that 
his  condemnation  was  what  the  word  of  God  represents  it, 
yet  if  conscience  is  on  the  other  side,  and  persuades  him 
that  God  is  unjust  and  cruel,  he  must  receive  the  atonement 
as  something  which  does  little  more  than  restore  to  him  Kis 
rights,  which  shields  him  from  a  wrath  which  he  did  not  de- 
serve, and  delivers  him  from  the  power  of  an  unjust  and 
cruel  oppressor.  We  have  seen  but  few  who  have  ever 
manifested  a  deep  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their  condem- 
nation ;  almost  all  declare  this  in  words,  but  in  the  next 
breath,  they  are  murmuring  against  the  law  ;  making  claims 
upon  divine   assistance ;    urging  their  own  weakness  as 
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though  too  much  were  required  of  them ;  and  above  all, 
manifesting  little  concern  or  self-condemnation  under  a  de- 
gree of  guilt  which  they  profess  to  believe  deserves  God's 
eternal  displeasure.  Now  it  is  most  evident  that  such  per- 
sons, if  they  profess  to  receive  the  atonement,  will  receive 
it  not  as  satisfying  God's  justice,  but  chiefly  as  making 
amends  for  his  injustice.  But  this  is  the  state  of  the  human 
conscience  universally,  except  where  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
convicted  the  transgressor  of  his  guilt  and  ruined  condition. 
For  this  reason,  it  has  always  been  the  great  labor  of  the 
faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel,  not  only  to  preach  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  but  to  prove  the  utter  insuffidencv  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  sinner  and  the  believer.  St.  "Paul  is 
almost  always  engaged  in  guarding  this  great  doctrine  of 
the  gospel ;  in  pioving  that  salvation  is  altogether  of  grace, 
and  must  never  be  received  in  any  degree  as  a  debt.  The 
old  divines,  both  English,  Scotch,  and  those  of  New  Eng- 
land, were  untiring  in  their  labors,  not  principally  to  show 
the  sinner  his  depravity  and  need  of  regeneration,  but  to 
show  him  his  condemnation,  the  insufficiency  of  his  own 
righteousness,  and  his  consequent  need  of  justification. 

For  several  centuries  previous  to  the  reformation,  the 
great  doctrines  of  justification  and  sanctification  had  been 
confounded.  Justification,  says  Milner,  had  been  rep- 
resented as  consisting  in  ^  infused  habits  of  virtneJ*  The 
doctrine  of  sanctification  was  taught,  but  in  maintain- 
ing it  and  their  own  traditions,  the  Romish  church 
had  virtually  excluded  the  doctrine  of  justification.  The 
peculiar  philosophical  cast  of  preaching  has  virtually  ex- 
cluded this  doctrine  from  a  great  many  pulpits  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  made  it  a  truth  of  but  secondary  importance  in 
most.  The  great  object  in  all,  has  been  to  inculcate  de- 
pravity and  the  need  of  regeneration.  All  the  resources  of 
Ehilosophy  have  been  put  in  requisition  to  teach  the  sinner 
is  obligation,  to  convince  him  of  his  depravity  and  need  of 
sanctification,  but  little  has  been  done  to  convince  him  of 
his  need  of  justification,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  a  new 
edition  of  scholastic  divinity  has  come  up,  which  has  con- 
founded all  moral  distinctions,  which  has  ridiculed  the  doc- 
trines of  depravity  and  regeneration,  and  even  explained 
away  the  atonement. 

Amongst  by  far  the  ffreat  majority  of  New  England  di- 
vines, we  are  persuaded  that  the  covenant  of  works  was 
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virtually  preached,  while  justification  by  faith  was  nonrinally 
a  part  of  their  creed.     Vi  hat  were  the  directions  given  by 
them  to  anxious  sinners  t    How  were  they  directed  to  ob- 
tain a  hope  7    By  submitting  to  God,  by  becoming  wilUng 
to  be  in  his  hands  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  should  judge 
best*    They  might  as  well  have  told  sinners  that  they  must 
find  hope  oy  cordially  forgiving  their  enemies.     Instead  of 
telling  them  to  believe  in  Christ's  righteousness  for  justi- 
fication, they  were  told  that  they  must  do  something  really 
spiritual  and  acceptable  to  God:  instead  of  requiring  them 
to  exercise  faith,  they  were  directed  to  exercise  submis-' 
sion  respecting  the  manner  in  which  God  dispenses  saving 
faith  amoncst  the  children   of  Adam.    Now  such  direc- 
tions could  give  no  consolation   to  an   individual  whose 
conscience  had  been  enlightened,  who  had  once  felt  that 
he  was  under  the  curse  of  the  law ;  who  had  felt  that 
he  had  deserved  God's  eternal  wrath.     Such  a  person  can 
have  no  confidence  towards  God,  nothing  but  distressing 
fears  of  his  anger,  till  he  finds  something  which  has  power 
to  remove  the  curse  of  the  law ;  till  be  sees  that  there 
is  something  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  propitiate  the  divine 
displeasure.     His  repentance  or  submission,  or  any  other 
spiritual  obedience  which  he  can  render,  will  never  have 
pnower  to  quiet  his  disturbed  conscience,  and  give  him  peace 
towards  God.     Nothing  but  a  spiritual  reliance  on  the  mer- 
its and  satisfaction  of  Christ  can  do  this.    '  Therefore,  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.'     We  obtain  peace  with  God  by  no  obe- 
dience, however  spiritual,  by  no  chan^  in  ourselves,  but 
only  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  received  by  faith.     It  is 
by  thus   relying  on  the  work  of  Christ,  and  not  on  ours  or 
any  work  wrought  in  us,  that  we  are  able  to  look  up  to  God 
as  our  God,  as  our  Father.    We  are  the  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.     The  believer  does  not  wait  till  he 
has  examined  the  nature  of  his  faith  to  learn  whether  Grod 
is  reconciled ;  his  confidence  is  not  in  the  nature  of  his  faith 
but  altogether  in  the  object  of  it,  in  the  infinite  merit  of 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.    This  he  knows  is  all- 
sufficient  :   he  trusts  altogether  in  the  efficacy  of  this,  and, 
believing  the  efficacy  and  freeness  of  this,  be  has  peace 
towards  God. 

We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  whatever  be  the  order  of 
the  divine  dealings  with  the  heirs  of  salvation,  they  all  jus- 
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tify  the  law  as  to  the  severity  of  its  sentence,  and  trust 
alone  in  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  to  remove 
God's  wrath ;  and  reposing  confidence  here,  where  God  has 
commanded  themi  they  have  true  peace  towards  him.  They 
continually  seek  pardon  for  their  daily  sins,  by  this  same 
application  to  the  blood  of  the  atonement.  By  a  life  of  con* 
stant  iaith  in  Christ,  they  maintain  a  life  of  peace  with  Grod ; 
they  possess  the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  in  holy  confidence 
can  caII  Grod  their  God  and  Father. 

Where  Christ  is  preached  aright,  he  must  be  preached 
to  the  sinner  as  a  stUisfaction  to  divine  justice ;  tne  suffer* 
ings  of  the  blessed  Redeemer  must  be  represented  as  remov- 
ing a  curse  which  had  been  merited — as  appeasing  the  eter- 
nal displeasure  of  God  which  v/^  justly  deserved.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  Christ  can  be  preached  as  he  is  offer- 
ed in  the  gospel ;  in  this  way  the  law  is  made  a  schoolmas- 
ter to  bring  men  to  Christ ;  and  when  it  does  its  office  on 
the  conscience,  when  the  sinner  feels  that  it  is  just  in  his 
own  case  in  pronouncing  sentence  of  eternal  death  upon  him, 
he  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  infinite  value  of  the 
atonement  To  such  an  one,  the  oflfer  of  gratuitous  justi- 
fication will  be  regarded  of  infinite  price :  and  when  grace 
enables  him  to  embrace  a  Saviour,  he  considers  him  as  pre- 
cious beyond  his  powers  to  express ;  he  can  never  sufficiently 
magnify  the  efficacy  and  worth  of  his  atonement ;  he  desires 
only  to  be  found  in  Christ,  not  having  his  own  righteousnesst 
but  that  which  is  of  God  by  faith* 

The  apostle  Paul  assures  us  that  the  preaching  of  faith, 
so  far  from  making  void  the  law,  actually  establishes  it:  he 
demonstrates  that  it  is  holy,  just  and  good ;  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  church  of  Rome,  when  he  would  establish  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  he  begins  by  establishing 
and  applying  the  law.  He  shows  that  it  is  still  binding  on  the 
Gentile  as  well  as  the  Jew ;  that  it  is  written  on  the  very 
hearts  of  all.  Applying  this  holy  rule,  he  convicts  Jews 
and  Gentiles  as  transgressors  and  under  its  sentence :  all 
have  sinned,  says  he,  aiid  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
By  this,  he  demonstrates  that  their  own  righteousness  is 
insufficient  for  their  justification,  and  concludes, — ^  There- 
fore by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  fiesh  be  justified." 
Having  thus  proved  the  insufficiency  of  man's  righteousness, 
he  introduces  the  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
Grod  by  faith.    It  is  the  law  of  God  alone  which  makes  the 
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atonement  necessary.  It  is  only  as  the  justice  of  the  law  is 
felt  and  acknowledged,  that  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  will 
be  felt  and  acknowledged.  But  the  law  as  written  on  the  hu- 
man heart  has  become  obscured ;  the  characters  need  to  be 
retraced,  and  more  deeply  engraven,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  revealed  law,  with  ttie  influences  of  God's  Spirit,  are  the 
means  of  accomplishing  this  most  important  object  Man's 
darkened  conscience  tells  him  but  imperfectly  either  the  ex- 
tent of  his  obligations  or  the  extent  of  his  guilt ;  under  the 
influence  of  this,  he  universally  complains  of  the  law  of  God 
as  unjiist  and  cruel — under  its  influence,  he  will  most  as- 
suredly go  about  to  establish  his  own  righteousness  and  reject 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Unless  the  preacher,  then, 
make  it  his  grand  object,  in  dependence  on  a  divine  blessing, 
to  convince  him  that  he  cannot  be  justified,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  it  is  utterly  in  vain  for 
him  to  hope  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  will  be  em- 
braced by  faith.  The  great  fault  of  New  England  orthodox 
preaching  has  been,  not  that  the  doctrine  of  justification 
through  Christ  has  not  been  preached,  but  that  allowance 
has  not  been  made  for  the  character  of  those  to  whom  it 
has  been  ofiered.  It  has  not  lieen  kept  in  mind,  that  they 
have  such  confidence  in  their  own  righteousness  as  must  he 
a  certain  barrier  against  the  reception  of  that  which  is  of 
God ;  that  they  do  not  recognise  tne  justice  of  the  precept 
and  penalty  of  the  law ;  or  in  any  proper  sense  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  law :  they  cannot  therefore  receive  the 
atonement  of  Christ  as  a  satisfaction  to  this  law. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  New  England 
speculations  with  regard  to  the  atonement,  have  had  a  most 
unfriendly  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
It  has  been  too  seneral  to  represent  the  penaltv  of  the  law 
as  expedient  rather  than  just.  The  reasonableness  of  the 
penal  part  of  the  law  has  been  put  on  various  ^rounds. 
Sometimes  it  is  defended  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
transgressor  will  always  continue  to  sin  and  accumulate 
fresh  guilt ;  but  the  more  common  theory,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  the  philosophical  speculations  on  the  atone- 
ment, is,  that  Jhe  penalty  was  annexed  to  make  a  display 
of  God's  displeasure  against  sin ;  that  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing the  penalty  in  favor  of  any  class  of  beings  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  those  who  should  retain  their  alledance;  and 
that  the  atonement  was  introduced  to  make  Uie  same  or 
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a  greater  display  of  God's  displeasure  against  sin  than  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner  himself  could  do.  These  reason- 
ings take  away  all  mystery  from  the  cross  of  Christ ;  inform 
us,  not  that  the  atonement  is  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice, 
but  rather  that  it  makes  it  consistent  with  God's  attributes  to 
pardon  sin,  and  they  tell  us  precisely  in  what  way  it  accom- 
plishes this. 

The  great  fundamental  principle  of  this  scheme  is,  that 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  removal  of  the  curse  of  the  law 
from  fallen  beings,  but  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
such  removal  would  have  upon  those  who  remain  steadfast* 
The  design  and  influence  of  the  atonement,  in  this  theory,  is, 
not  to  remove  the  curse  of  the  law,  but,  after  it  has  been  re- 
moved, to  obviate  the  evil  consequences  of  this  removal ; 
and  the  consequence  which  was  almost  universally  drawn 
from  this  scheme  has  been,  that  God  punishes  sin,  not  on 
account  of  its  inherent  and  infinite  demerit,  but  as  a  matter 
of  expediency  to  make  an  impression.  We  rejoice  in  the 
labors  of  the  New  England  divines  so  far  as  they  have 
attempted  to  establish  scriptural  positions  from  scriptural 
alignments;  we  bow  with  reverence  to  those  scriptural 
proofs  by  which  they  have  shown  the  sufficiency  of  the 
atonement  for  the  salvation  of  all ;  that  all  have  a  warrant 
to  lay  hold  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  eternal  life  ; 
but  with  their  philosophical  arguments,  and  philosophical 
positions,  we  have  no  fellowship  and  desire  none.  They 
are  based  on  analogies  drawn  between  the  divine  and  hu- 
man governments  in  a  point  where  they  have  no  resem- 
blance. Human  governments  are  not  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  dispensing  rewards  and  punishments  according  to 
strict  deserts :  their  great  object  is  the  protection  of  the 
governed,  and  they  have  the  power  of  using  punishment  no 
farther  than  it  may  accomplish  this  efiect  They  propor- 
tion punishment,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  according  to  de- 
serts, but  still  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of  expediency.  God 
condemns  not  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  thing  con- 
demned, but  its  nature^  and  he  punishes  not  on  account 
of  the  eood  tendency  of  punishment^  but  the  inherent  de^ 
serfs  of  the  transgression.  Now  if  there  be  an  inherent 
ill  desert  in  sin  itself,  aside  from  its  tendency,  all  the 
reasonings  and  theories  which  philosophy  has  started  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  to  determine  its  nature, 
or  account  for  its  influencet  are  altogether  nugatory  as  to 
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the  point  propoied :  but  they  do  have  one  influencet  viz.  to 
give  the  impression  that  sin  is  panished  from  pnidential  mo- 
tives. In  tne  minds  of  vast  numbers,  we  are  confident  that 
the  attribute  of  divine  justice  is  entirely  explained  away  by 
the  popular  philosophical  speculations  on  the  atonement* 
Unless  there  ne  an  inherent  ill  desert  in  sin  which  makes  it 
deserving  of  God's  eternal  displeasure,  then  God  is  unjust, 
and  his  law,  too,  is  unjust.  But  if  there  be  such  a  quality 
belonging  to  sin,  then  the  philosophical  speculations  on  the 
atonement  which  make  punishment  a  mere  matter  of  expe- 
diency are  calculated  to  confirm  sinners  in  their  blindness, 
in  their  murmurings  a^inst  the  justice  of  the  law,  and  their 
consequent  rejection  of  that  atonement  which  alone  satisfies 
this  law.  We  are  fiilly  persuaded  that  the  most  modern 
views  of  the  atonement  have  wholly  explained  away  the 
attribute  of  divine  justice,  and  are  calculated  only  to  con- 
firm sinners  in  their  blindness  and  impenitence. 

Under  the  preaching  of  the  old  divines,  sinners  did  indeed 

i generally  pass  through  a  season  of  anxiety  and  conviction 
onger  or  shorter,  previous  to  their  embracing  a  Saviour. 
Bunyan  observes,  that  there  have  been  many  attempts  to 
fill  up  the  slough  of  despond,  or  at  least  to  make  a  comforta- 
ble path  through  it,  but,  with  his  characteristic  sagacity,  he 
adds,  that  they  have  all  been  fruitless.  And  the  late  at- 
tempts, we  think,  have  been  most  signal  failures.  Preach 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ever  so  faithfiiily,  the 
sinner  will  always  labor  to  establish  his  own  righteousness, 
generally  in  some  way  unknown  to  himself,  till  God  shows 
him  by  new  infusions  of  light,  the  futility  of  each  scheme 
successively ;  and  when  in  despair  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
own  merits,  he  will  still  live  on  in  despondency,  till  Grod, 
who  conducts  every  step  of  his  children,  having  sufficiently 
shown  him  the  misery  of  being  without  Christ,  and  prepared 
him  to  understand  the  value  of  him  as  a  Saviour,  opens  his 
eyes  to  see  the  infinite  efficacy  of  his  atonement,  and  en* 
ables  him  to  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul. 

It  is  true,  that  under  the  preaching  of  the  old  divines, 
sinners  often  went  through  a  long  preparatory  course  of 
divine  teaching  as  to  the  corruption  of  their  natures,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  their  own  righteousness  for  their  justifica- 
tion :  but  it  was  not  owing  to  any  defect  or  error  in  pulpit 
instructions,  that  hell-deserving  sinners  suffered  a  short 
season  of  despondency  previously  to  their  being  received 
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for  ever  to  the  favor  of  their  God.  It  was  owing  wholly  to 
the  excellency  of  their  pi'eaching  and  the  justness  of  their 
exhibitions  of  divine  truth.  They  first  endeavored  to  con- 
vince the  proud  unhumbled  sinner,  that  he  was  actually  under 
the  divine  wrath ;  as  he  began  to  be  persuaded  of  this,  and 
properly  affected  by  so  alarming  a  truth,  they  endeavored 
to  snow  him  the  futility  of  all  the  attempts  which  his  fears 
disposed  him  to  make,  to  establish  his  own  righteousness — 
to  show  him  that  God  would  accept  of  nothing  short  of  a 
complete  righteousness,  that  is,  of  Christ's.  They  endeavored 
to  make  the  sinner  feel  that  he  was  sick — sick  unto  eternal 
death,  and  it  was  not  their  fault  if  the  unhappy  patient 
felt  some  considerable  degree  of  despondence  and  alarm 
when  he  came  to  know  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  his 
malady.  It  was  not  their  fault  if  the  patient  learned  this 
by  slow  degrees ;  if  he  were  very  unwilling  to  learn  this 
lesson,  and  advanced  in  this  most  painful  part  of  self-knowl- 
edge no  faster  than  he  was  compelled  by  that  internal 
Teacher  who  alone  can  make  the  lessons  taught  by  the 

Ereacher  efiectual  to  salvation.  Now  we  are  persuaded  that 
ad  ministers  used  no  philosophy  in  preaching  the  gospel ; 
had  they  given  the  true  and  scriptural  cnaracter  of  God  as  just 
and  holy,  that  he  will  accept  of  nothing  short  of  a  perfect 
righteousness,  either  our  own  actually  wrought,  or  Christ's 
presented  by  faith,  sinners  would  to  this  day  nave  felt  some 
degree  of  alarm  on  knowing  their  disease,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  been  in  considerable  distress  till  they  had  found 
a  physician. 

Since  philosophical  speculations  have  been  mingled 
with  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith  has  been  presented  in  a  manner  wholly  different 
from  that  in  which  it  once  was.  Gratuitous  pardon  has  been 
oflfered,  but  preachers  have  not  been  aware  that  sinners 
must  first  be  slain  by  the  law,  before  thev  will  come  to 
Christ ;  that  otfierwise  they  will  receive  paroon  as  their  due, 
and  only  presume  on  the  justice  of  God  instead  of  trusting* 
in  his  mercy.  Christ's  death  was  a  satisfaction  to  the  divine 
law — ^how  can  men  receive  it  while  they  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge the  justice  of  the  demands  and  penalty  of  this  law  7 — 
when  in  fact  they  refuse  to  recognise  its  commanding  and 
condemning  authority  over  them  altogether  ? 

These  philosoi^ical  speculations  on  the  atonement  seem 
to  have  changed  the  scriptural  character  of  God,  and  given 
Voih  VL  44 
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the  impression  that  he  is  always  disposed  to  forgive  ^in  pro- 
vided it  can  be  made  consistent  with  his  justice,  that  is,  with 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  Now  this  is  a  view  very  much 
in  accordance  with  the  blindness,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes  of  the  natural  heart  Still  it  is  one  which  seems 
almost  inseparably  connected  with  the  philosophical  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  made  in  the  great  mystery  of 
fodiiness.  We  know  not  how  to  separate  it  from  them. 
lut  we  are  assured  that  no  view  of  God's  character  but 
that  which  represents  him  as  really  hating  sin,  and  immu- 
table in  his  wrath  towards  the  sinner,  i.  e.,  as  hating  and 
punishing  sin  on  account  of  its  deserts,  will  awaken  the 
transgressor  and  lead  him  to  seek  a  Saviour  to  deliver  him 
from  this  eternal  wrath. 

The  condemned  sinner,  who  acknowledges  the  justice 
of  his  sentence,  must  of  course  know  for  what  he  is  con- 
demned ;  he  must  have  acknowledged  the  la  w  as  the  only  true 
standard  of  right  and  wron^;  he  must  have  become  per- 
suaded of  the  justice  of  its  claims  upon  him,  or  he  could  never 
have  been  induced  to  call  his  failures  in  obedience,  sins,  and 
to  confess  that  God's  sentence  upon  them  is  just 

If  the  law  of  God  has  not  been  modified  and  relaxed 
(and  such  modification  is  impossible,  if  right  and  wrong, 
holiness  and  sin,  are  immutable  in  their  nature),  if  this  law 
has  not  been  modified,  then  the  whole  extent  of  its  demands 
are  perfectly  reasonable  and  just — then,  too,  every  thing  short 
of  absodute  and  perfect  conformity  is  sin,  and  must  be  washed 
away  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  then,  the  sinner  who  comes 
to  Christ  for  forgiveness,  must  previously  have  learned  far 
what  he  needs  pardon ;  he  must  have  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  standard,  and  gone  through  his  life  with  this 
just  and  spiritual  measure  of  right  and  wrong  in  his  hand,  and 
by  this  means,  learned  from  what  he  needs  to  be  justified. 

The  law  of  God  is  immutable  in  its  requisitions :  right 
and  wrong,  which  it  measures,  change  not  with  circum- 
stances, condition  and  character,  but  are  as  immutable  as 
God  himself.  Unless  it  be  true  that  every  violation  of  this 
law  must  be  pardoned  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  then  this 
law  is  unjust  with  regard  to  human  beings,  and  Christ  has 
died  to  establish  injustice  and  cruelty.  If  this  law  be  not  in 
force,  and  a  milder  one  be  impossible,  Christ  has  died  in 
vain  ;  we  have  no  sins  to  be  pardoned  or  to  repent  of.  But 
the  law  in  its  whole  extent  is  still  in  force ;  even  one  failure 
of  perfect  obedience  brings  down  its  sentence. 
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In  preaching  Christ,  we  establish  the  law  by  showing 
that  every  departure  from  its  perfect  purity,  every  thing 
which  is  short  of  the  absolute  holiness  which  it  requires, 
brings  down  the  wrath  of  God,  and  can  be  forgiven  only 
through  the-  efficacy  of  the  blood  of  his  Son.  There  can 
be  no  medium  between  preaching  the  absolute  immutability 
of  the  law  in  spirituality  and  extent,  i.  e.,  in  teaching  the 
obligation  of  perfect  obedience,  and  preaching  that  Christ 
has  died  in  vain.  If  repentance,  and  spiritual  submission  to 
God  only,  are  duties,  then  Christians  who  have  exercised 
these,  have  done  all  their  duty,  and  Christ  has  died  in  vain 
for  the  salvation  both  of  believers  and  reprobates.  In 
preaching  Christ,  it  is  necessary  to  press  the  obligation  of 
perfect  obedience  upon  the  conscience,  to  preach  the  un- 
changeable obligation  of  the  whole  law,  fully  to  unfold  its 
whole  spirituality  and  extent.  This  must  be  the  foundation 
of  all  useful  preaching,  all  that  has  any  tendency  to  show  the 
sinner  either  his  depravity  or  need  of  justification.  That 
kind  of  instruction  which  is  so  much  lauded,  and  which 
claims  to  do  away  the  old  waiting  system,  and  to  establish 
and  enforce  present  obligation,  confines  itself  to  a  few  spir- 
itual duties  which  it  presses,  such  as,  submission  or  re- 
pentance, or  feith,  and  so  far  from  being  what  it  professes 
to  be,  it  really  abrogates  the  law  and  makes  the  death  of 
Christ  of  no  enect 

That  preaching  which  inculcates  the  duty  and  obligation 
of  a  spiritual,  but  only  an  imperfect  obedience,  not  only  makes 
the  law  of  no  use,  as  the  standard  of  obedience,  but  makes 
it  utterlv  void.  It  represents  right  and  wrong  as  having 
no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  thmgs,  but  dependent  on  the 
condition  or  circumstances  or  character  of  intelligent  beings ; 
there  can,  on  this  scheme,  be  no  real  difference  or  opposi- 
tion between  holiness  and  sin,  and  it  is  circumstances  alone 
and  change  in  condition,  that  makes  holiness  a  duty.  God 
is  worthy  of  the  supreme  love  of  intelligent  beings  in  some 
conditions  and  circumstances,  but  not  so  in  others.  If  the 
existence  of  innate  and  total  depravity  has  altered  or  even 
diminished  man's  obligations  to  perfect  obedience,  it  has 
done  so  either  by  changing  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong, 
or  by  formally  absolving  man  from  allegiance  to  heaven. 
In  either  case,  the  law  is  abrogated,  and  no  other  can  be 
substituted,  for  a  milder  law  is  impossible ;  a  milder  law 
must  change  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  make  that  in" 
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Docent  which  the  former  law  made  sinful :  and  if  it  tolerate 
one  sin,  it  must  tolerate  all,  because  all  sin  has  the  same 
nature,  and  the  very  same  definition.  But  have  man's  obli* 
gations  become  less  since  he  began  to  violate  themt  is  the 
transgression  of  the  law  its  abrogation  T  On  this  theory, 
when  the  permanent^  bias  of  the  human  will  inclines  man  to 
do  what  the  law  commands,  he  is  under  obligation  to  obe- 
dience, but  when  it  inclines  him  to  do  what  it  forbids,  then 
he  is  exculpated  and  there  can  be  no  such  thins  as  sin,  or, 
certainly  none  amongst  apostate  beings.  But  if  man's  ob- 
ligations to  perfect  obedience  remain  unchanged,  if  to  sup- 
I)o8e  them  cnanged  in  the  least  is  in  realit]^  to  abrogate  the 
aw  and  formally  absolve  man  from  allegiance  to  heaven, 
then  the  matter  ought  to  be  so  represented* 

The  preaching,  or  the  attempt  at  preaching  a  milder  law, 
or  certain  spiritual  or  remedial  duties  only,  serves  but  to  quiet 
the  conscience ;  for  in  reality  it  presents  the  character  of  God 
in  an  unscriptural  light ;  it  utterly  robs  him  of  his  justice,  be- 
cause it  representshimasooly  mutablyjustandholy;as  wink- 
ing at  ana  tolerating  sin  whenever  obedience  becomes  diffi- 
cult, and  passing  over  iniquity  in  silence  in  favor  of  certain 
persons.  His  holiness,  like  man's  obligations,  becomes  a  mat- 
ter only  of  times  and  seasons ;  a  change  in  the  circumstances 
makes  holiness  a  duty  or  sin  innocent  in  men,  and  it  ex- 
tends its  influence  to  (?od  himself,  causing  him  to  change 
his  views  concerning  right  and  wrong  accordingly. 

But  the  sinner  has  no  longer  any  standard  by  which  to 
compare  himself;  if  this  imperfect  spiritual  obedience  which 
is  inculcated,  if  this  alone  be  a  duty,  then  we  have  a  new 
law,  and  one  which,  in  consideration  of  a  few  duties,  toler- 
ates every  sin.  No  one  can  know  how  far  this  law  extends ; 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  gone ;  and  when 
these  few  duties  are  performed,  the  man  may  claim  salva- 
tion as  his  due,  and  has  no  occasion  at  all  to  exercise  repent- 
ance for  his  past  sins,  and  no  need  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
for  forgiveness. 

But  this  view  of  the  law  destroys  moral  obligation,  blots 
out  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  and  makes  the  death  of  Christ 
of  no  effect. 

The  eternal,  unchangeable  obligations  of  the  law  must 
be  maintained,  the  real  and  eternal  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  holiness  and  sin,  must  be  faithfully  exhibited,  or 
the  scriptural  character  of  God  will  no  longer  be  taught,  and 
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the  coDBcienoe  of  the  sinner  quieted  by  the  very  attempt  to 
awaken  it  But  above  all,  would  you  teach  the  man  his 
need  of  a  Saviour,  the  weight  of  his  sms  and  the  worth  of 
the'atonement»  you  must  teach  him  the  extent  of  these  sins, 
bow  great  this  ffuilt  is,  what  is  its  true  magnitude :  and  this 
can  te  done  ooTv  by  enforcing  the  immutable  obliffation  of 
the  law  which  aJone  determines  both  the  nature  and  the  ez*- 
tent  of  guilt  The  sinner  must  be  assured  that  God  is  un- 
changeable, that  his  demands  are  immutable,  and  that  an 
adequate  satisiaction  must  be  mi^de  for  every  breach  of  this 
law ;  that  the  sinner  must  come  and  bring  this  satisfaction 
by  faith  in  order  to  be  accepted  of  God. 

The  faithful  exhibition  of  the  unchangeable  obligations 
of  the  law  will,  more  than  every  thing  else,  show  th^  sinner 
the  utter  impossibility  of  being  justified  by  his  own  doings. 
When  once  the  sinner  recognises  4he  justice  of  the  sentence 
of  the  law,  he  declares  by  this  that  he  merits  eternal  death, 
and  can,  of  course,  never  merit  any  thing  else  ;  but  when 
he  recognises  the  perfect  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the 
demands  of  the  law,  he  finds  all  that  he  had  considered  as 
righteousness,  as  nothing  but  sin ;  he  finds  within  himself  an 
eternal  fountain  of  sin,  and  is  brought  to  feel  that  he  must 
have,  not  merely  justification,  but  sanctification  in  Christ 
The  faithful  exhibition  of  the  law  alone  will  show  the  ruined 
sinner  the  complete  worthlessness  of  his  own  righteousness, 
as  to  all  moral  value,  and  even  bring  him  to  see  that  this 
itself  needs  to  be  forgiven* 

It  is  often  said,  that  we  have  just  learned  to  nreach 
present^  immediate  obligation.    One  thing  is  certain,  tnat  €iU 

i^ast  claims  of  the  law  on  the  sinner  seem  now  to  be  over- 
ooked.  Evangelical  repentance  or  godly  sorrow  for  all 
past  violations  of  the  law  is  overlooked  or  rather  explained 
away.  Indeed  repentance  is  now  defined  to  be  only  a 
cfaan^  of  mind  in  general,  synonvmous  with  regeneration ; 
and  mstead  of  inculcating  a  godly  sorrow  for  past  trans- 
gressions,  an  inward  and  deep  abhorrence  for  every  thing 
which  the  law  condemns,  the  only  course  consistent,  or  as 
would  seem  even  possible,  for  a  moral  being  in  returninff 
firom  a  life  of  rebellion  against  God,  the  sinner  is  addressed 
as  if  he  were  just  setting  out  in  his  course  as  an  accountable 
being;  he  is  exhorted  to  give  his  heart  to  God  as  though 
moral  accountability  were  but  just  commencing.  Before 
Dr«  Taylor's  system  came  in  fashion,  it  was  customary  to 
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exhort  the  sinner  to  be  willing  to  be  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  leave  it  to  his  sovereign  disposal  whether  he  should  be 
sanctified  and  saved  or  not ;  and  this  was  called,  casting 
one's  self  on  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God,  when  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  through  which  alone  God  manifests  his 
mercy  in  accepting  sinners,  was  left  quite  out  of  view  in 
the  direction.  To  obtain  the  favor  of  Grod  the  sinner  was 
required  not  to  exercise  faith  in  Christ,  but  simply  to  acqui- 
esce in  Gkxl's  sovereignty  in  bestowing  it  Here  is  an  entire 
oversight  of  the  doctrines  of  repentance  for  sin,  and  faith  in 
the  r  ghteousness  of  Christ  for  justification. 

The  great  object  of  the  labors  of  the  pulpit  seemed  to  be, 
to  get  sinners  to  perform  some  one  duty  truly  spiritual,  and 
as  this  .would  be  proof  of  their  regeneration,  it  would  con- 
sequently make  their  salvation  sure.  And  here  all  solici- 
tude on  their  account  seemed  to  terminate.  This  was 
called  preaching  up  obligation,  showing  the  sinner  that  he 
ought  no  longer  to  continue  a  rebel,  putting  down  the  old 
waiting  system.  Generally  it  was  only  preaching  up  obli- 
gation to  one  thing  and  in  one  instance.  The  great  doc- 
trines  of  evangelical  repentance,  obedience  and  growth  in 
grace  were  presented  in  a  most  superficial  manner ;  so  much 
so,  that  we  are  persuaded  that  the  proposition  contained  in 
the  last  sentence  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  What  is  the 
value  of  that  lepentance  which  does  not  lead  to  a  cordial 
hatred  for  all  sin  ?  What  is  the  value  of  that  obedience 
which  does  not  induce  the  person  to  avoid  whatever  he 
knows  to  be  o&nsive  to  God?  We  mean  not  merely  that 
the  real  penitent  will  not  deliberately  commit  open  immo- 
rality, but  that  he  will  apply  the  law  of  God  and  not  the 
opinions  of  the  world  or  of  the  religious  community,  to  de- 
cide the  morality  of  actions— that  when  the  law,  in  his 
spiritual  application  of  it,  calls  him  one  way  and  interest, 
ambition,  or  some  other  motive  calls  him  another ;  that  he 
will  not  and  cannot  deliberately  cast  off  the  authority  of  the 
law ;  that  he  will  dread  the  displeasure  of  God  even  when 
the  world  or  his  fellow  Christians  might  believe  his  conduct 
innocent  The  true  penitent  is  one  who  dares  not  deliberately 
act  in  opposition  to  a  conscience  which  borrows  its  light 
from  the  spiritual  precepts  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  great 
business  of  the  true  penitent  to  have  a  conscience  void  <^ 
offence  both  towards  God  and  man,  and  he  who  can  do  vio- 
lence to  conscience  whenever  it  suits  his  ambition,  interest. 
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or  conyenience,  is  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of 
iniquity.  But  do  we  hear  the  obligation  of  growing  in 
grace  much  insisted  upon  from  the  pulpit,  and  enforced  on 
scpiptural  motives  ?  In  the  school  ot  Dr.  Taylor  it  is  all  do, 
do  ;  all  external  efforts  for  the  good  of  others  ;  indeed,  the 
distinction  between  holiness  and  sin  is  utterly  abolished 
But  how  is  it  among  the  orthodox  7  Do  we  hear  those 
scriptural,  spiritual  views  of  the  nature  and  obliration  of 
increasing  sanctiiication  which  once  prevailed  7  Do  min- 
isters teach  that,  unless  it  be  the  great  business  of  life  to 
mortify  the  sinful  affections  and  cultivate  those  which  the 
law  enjoins,  the  person  is  not  truly  a  Christian  7  Are  we 
told  that  nothing  short  of  this  is  evidence  of  regeneration 
and  the  indwelhng  of  the  Holy  Spirit  7  This  is  not  the  style 
of  preaching  at  present  Little  account  is  made  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Spirit  We  doubt  whether  one  in 
twenty  of  the  members  of  our  churches  profess  to  believe 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  dwells  with  them,  to  enable  them 
to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  or  that  they  even  pretend 
to  be  engaged  in  thus  mortifying  the  sinful  affections  of  their 
hearts  and  cultivating  the  Christian  graces.  They  do  not 
really  profess  that  ihey  are  constantly  engaged  in  any  such 
work,  where  such  indwelling  and  co-operation  would  be 
necessary.  Such  men,  whether  the  number  be  great  or 
small,  are  still  in  the  broad  road  to  death,  and  those  who 
encouraged  them,  or  still  encourage  such  persons  to  hope, 
are  in  a  fearful  degree  responsible  for  their  ruin. 

But  do  we  deserve  the  charge  of  preaching  the  waiting 
system,  while  preaching  justification  by  faith  7  It  is  only 
by  fullv  establishing  the  unchangeable  authority  of  the  law 
ot  God  over  the  sinner,  that  we  can  preach  it  at  all.  What 
if  the  sinner  undergo,  under  this  system,  some  previous  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  his  guilt  and  utter  helplessness  be- 
fore God  brings  him  to  Christ  for  everlasting  justification, 
and  before  he  ^ives  him  his  Spirit  to  dwell  and  reign  in  his 
heart  for  ever  7  It  might  be  expected  that  he  would  prepare 
the  person  to  understand  the  unspeakable  value  of  tnese 
blessings  before  conveying  them.  We  must  expect  that  the  ^ 
sinner  must  see  the  insumciency  of  his  own  righteousness 
for  his  justification  before  God,  before  he  will  seek  tlie  right- 
eousness which  is  of  Grod  by  faith*  What  righteousness  was 
that  which  St  Paul  desired  not  to  have  found  in  his  posses- 
sion 7    It  was  his  own,  which  was  by  the  law.    What 
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righteoosness  did  he  wish  to  have  T  It  was  that  which  it 
by  faith  in  Christ.  But  he  could  not  embrace  die  last,  till 
he  had  learned  the  insufficiency  of  the  first  We  must  ex- 
pect, too,  that  before  the  sinner  will  repent,  he  must  learn 
the  spirituality  and  recognise  the  authority  of  that  law,  which 
defines  his  duty  and  his  transOTessions;  that,  as  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  been  purchased  for  him  by 
a  Saviour's  blood,  and  are  dispensed  to  him  by  a  Sovereign 
Qod ;  as  they  are  given  because  the  sinner  possesses  a  heart 
which  makes  him  impotent  to  all  good ;  as  too,  be  must  live 
in  dependence  on  them  for  all  ability  to  do  good  through 
life,  we  may  expect  that  he  will  have  some  experimental 
evidence  of  this  dependence  before  the  gift  will  be  commu- 
nicated. 

We  are  ready  to  allow  that  those  persons  who  profess 
to  have  demolished  the  waiting  system  still  preach  up  obli- 
gation to  some  duties,  that  is,  they  have  not  wholly  absolved 
man  from  his  allemance  to  heaven,  those  of  them  we  mean, 
who  have  not  adopted  Dr.  Taylor's  definition  of  holiness, 
but  still  they  do  not  preach  the  law  faithfully.  The  old  di- 
vines who  are  so  much  accused  of  not  preaching  immediate 
obligation  to  spiritual  duties,  are  grossly  misrepresented. 
They  did  fully  establish  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  they 
heartily  condemned  this  new  style  of  preaching  which  was 
then  in  vogue,  and  gave  it  the  expressive  name  of  neonomi- 
anism. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  nominally  ortho- 
dox men,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this  country,  who 
give  to  the  sinner  the  most  just  views  of  the  extent  of  his 
corruption  and  helplessness,  and  there  leave  the  matter: 
they  tell  him  that  be  is  dead,  and  as  helpless  as  the  dry 
bones  in  the  vision,  yet,  by  not  pressing  his  obligations, 
leave  the  sinner  to  infer  that  they  no  longer  exist ;  they 
preach  justification  by  faith,  and  yet  fail  to  press  the  un- 
changeable obligations  of  tliat  law  which  alone  ascertains 
the  sinner's  transgressions,  and  shows  him  from  what  be 
needs  to  be  justified.  Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  preach 
real  depravity  at-  all,  unless  the  full  authority  of  the  law  is 
acknowledged  and  pressed.  For,  if  the  law  has  lost  its 
power  to  condemn  these  motions  of  indwelling  sin,  and 
to  require  contrary  holy  affections,  then  they  are  no  longer 
sins  and  depravity  ceases  to  be  depravity.  The  truth 
is,  the    only  way  to  preach  the   doctrine  of  depravity 
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80  that  it  shall  be  understood,  and  not  be  made  to  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  is  to  preach  and  press  the  full, 
unchangeable  justice,  authority,  and  obligations  of  that  law 
"whose  commands  it  violates.  The  sinner  can  never  have 
any  just  view  of  depravity,  at  most  he  will  have  little  more 
than  an  intellectual  belief  of  its  existence,  till  he  has  made 
some  attempts  at  spiritual  obedience.  Neither  will  he  really 
believe  the  accounts  given  him  of  his  weakness,  any.  further 
than  to  justify  himseltin  neglecting  relimon,  till  he  has  made 
some  experiment  of  his  strength  by  trymg  it  upon  the  holy 
and  spiritual  law  of  Jehovah.  This  alone  will  convince 
him  of  his  depravity  and  weakness:  it  will  do  more  than  a 
thousand  sermons  on  the  difference  between  natural  and 
moral  ability.  The  man  will  know,  by  his  own  experience, 
that  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  him ;  he 
will  know  his  depravity,  by  feeling  those  obligations  which 
determine  it  Depravity  is  an  inherent  bias  to  what  the 
law  condemns ;  but,  if  the  law  have  lost  this  power  to  con- 
demn by  the  bare  existence  of  this  innate  bias  or  disposition, 
then  sin  is  an  impossibility,  and  depravity  can  have  no  ex- 
istence. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  impossibility  of  preaching  the 
true  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  except  by  pressing  the 
justice  of  both  the  penal  and  preceptive  part  ot  the  divine 
law  upon  the  conscience  of  the  impenitent.  We  grant,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of  the  law  is  held  and  taught 
in  a  speculative  manner  by  those  whose  preaching  we  have 
ventured  to  censure;  but  the  fault  has  been,  that  it  has  not 
been  pressed  upon  the  conscience  of  the  impenitent.  It  has 
not  been  represented  as  unchangeable  in  its  authority  and 
demands,  in  a  practical  manner.  The  whole  extent  of  these 
demands  has  not  been  pressed  upon  the  conscience ;  the 
reasonableness  and  justice  of  these  requisitions  have  not 
been  urged  as  wholly  unaltered  by  the  fact  of  man's  de- 
pravity. 

The  fact  is,  that  when  alarming  preaching  has  produced 
some  anxiety  in  the  sinner,  then  the  preacher  has  pressed 
upon  him  certain  remedial  spiritual  duties;  but  ordinarily  his 
conscience  has  been  left  quite  at  ease.  Ordinarily,  as  he 
was  regarded  incapable  of  any  spiritual  duty,  none  has  been 

Eressed.    Generally  the  consciences  of  one  side  of  the  house 
ave  been  addressed,  and  the  fears  of  the  other.    We  would 
ask,  if  it  has  been  common  to  preach  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
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love  of  enemies,  submission  to  Providence,  love  to  God,  and 
love  to  his  neighbor,  &c.,  things  which  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  divine  law,  as  still  binding  on  the  sinner  as  much 
as  on  the  Christian. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  not  the  custom  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  law  of  God  has  never  been  abrogated ;  that  man  has 
never  been  absolved  from  his  allegiance  to  God,  but  is  still 
an  accountable  being;  that  spiritual  duties  do  not  become 
binding  by  the  act  of  becoming  a  Christian,  but  have  always 
been  so  in  the  highest  sense  upon  all.  The  unchangeable, 
undiminished  obligations  of  the  whole  law  were  not  pressed 
and  faithfully  pressed  upon  every  conscience. 

The  law  of  God  comprehends  in  itself  all  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible;  the  sum  of  all  men's  moral  obligations  for 
time  and  eternity.  This  law  comprehends  all  the  duties  of 
life  in  every  circumstance,  station,  and  relation.  It  goes  fur- 
ther, and  prescribes  the  spiritual  motives  which  give  them 
their  character  and  value.  It  is  the  most  perfect  system  of 
morals  that  the  world  ever  saw,  the  most  glorious  subject 
for  the  labors  of  the  pulpit,  that  could  be  imagined.  With 
what  consummate  eloquence  and  skill  have  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers unfolded  their  systems  of  morals !  what  magnifi- 
cence, and  even  sublimity  do  we  not  find  in  their  ideal  de- 
lineations of  the  dignity  of  virtue !  They  had  fully  studied 
and  understood  the  dignity  of  their  subject  so  far  as  it  can 
be  understood  by  a  darkened  understanding.  But  they  bad 
not  attained  to  the  true  idea  of  virtue,  as  unfolded  in  the 
Scriptui^s.  Their  system  was  destitute  of  the  pure  and 
sublime  principles  and  motives  of  action  which  give  charac- 
ter and  grandeur  to  the  Christian  system.  Now  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  pulpit,  not  to  fill  sermons  with  frothy  declama- 
tions or  metaphysical  subtilties,  but  to  employ  all  the  re- 
sources of  eloquence  to  unfold  and  enforce  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  practical  divinity ;  to  press  home  the  whole  precep- 
tive part  of  the  Bible  in  all  its  spirituality  and  extent,  (the 
whole  is  nothing  more  than  a  full  developement  of  the  law 
of  God),  to  press  this  all  upon  the  conscience  of  the  whole 
audience,  without  respect  of  persons,  as  immediate  duty, 
as  having  always  been  duty.  The  minister  should  be  en- 
gaged the  year  round,  in  filling  the  consciences  of  the  impen- 
itent  with  arrows  in  every  part ;  he  should  give  them  no 
quarter  till  they  cry  out  and  apply  to  the  true  rhysician. 

We  have  said  that  a  practical  neonomianism  had  pre- 
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Tailed,  to  a  great  extent*  amongst  the  orthodox  of  New  Eng* 
land.  We  will  here  add  a  few  words  in  confirmation  of  our 
position.  Now,  we  ask«  have  divines  there  taken  for 
granted  the  authority  of  the  law  of  6od,  and  pressed  it  to 
show  the  sinner  his  depravity  7  or  have  they  taken  for 
granted  the  existence  o\  something  which  is  called  deprav- 
ity, and  endeavored,  by  metaphysical  reasoning  on  natural 
and  moral  ability,  to  show  that  the  law  has  still  some  au« 
thority  notwithstanding?  That  is,  they  have  endeavored  to 
prove  that  man  is  still  an  accountable  being,  so  far  as  cer- 
tain spiritual  duties  are  concerned,  by  whicn,  we  mean  that 
degree  of  evangelical  obedience  which  is  the  result  of  re- 
generation. The  amount  of  all  this  is,  that  moral  obliga- 
tion is  considered  as  something  still  to  be  established  instead 
of  being  taken  for  granted.  This  metaphysical  reasoning 
has  been  so  long  applied  to  prove  that  man  is  still,  in  some 
degree,  an  accountable  being,  that,  at  last,  the  very  unqual- 
ified position  has  been  boldly  advanced  by  Dr.  Beecher  and 
the  New  Haven  School  generally ^  that  ability  is  the  measure 
and  even  Me  foundation  of  obligation. 

What  was  meant  by  doing  away  with  what  is  called  the 
wailing  system^  and  preaching  up  obligation  ?  that  is,  that 
the  sinner  should  no  longer  wait,  but  act?  What  obliga- 
tion was  this  which  was  preached  ?  Why,  it  was  the  obli- 
gation which  the  sinner  was  required  to  fulfil ;  that  is,  an 
imperfect,  but  evangelical  obedience.  Were  the  full,  un- 
changeable obligations  of  the  law  thus  pressed,  or  only 
that  spiritual  but  partial  obedience  which  may  be  properly 
called  a  new  law  ?  And  was  not  this  cried  up  as  jE^reacA- 
ing  up  obligation  ? 

Did  not  Dr.  Emmons  profess,  that  unless  he  could  estab- 
lish his  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  natural  and  moral 
ability,  be  could  not  take  the  very  first  step  towards  estab- 
lishing the  obligation  of  the  sinner  to  perform  spiritual  du- 
ties, that  is,  in  establishing  his  accountability.  Obligation, 
80  far  as  it  was  thus  practically  inculcated,  was  made  de- 
pendent, not  on  the  authority  of  the  law  of  God,  as  built  on 
the  immutability  of  right  and  wrong,  but  on  the  success  of 
a  certain  metaphysical  course  of  argument.  Dr.  Emmons  had 
decided,  as  Dr.  Taylor  has  since,  that  an  innate,  permanent, 
moral  bias  to  sin,  was  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of 
natural  ability,  or  obligation.  He  did  not,  however,  like 
Dr.  Taylor,  chan^  the  law  of  God,  in  order  to  make  man 
an  accountable  being.    He  only  found  it  necessary  to  make 
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a  change  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  that  no  small  change 
either  :  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  established  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  by  disproving  the  existence  of  a  sinner.  This 
great  difficulty  lay,  as  the  Dr.  has  said,  like  a  mill-lo^  in  the 
way  of  those  who  would  teach  the  sinner  his  obligations ;  a 
dark  cloud  rested  on  the  whole  subject  of  moral  agency  ;  it 
was  necessary  to  clear  the  whole  matter  up  to  the  perfect 
satisfaction  of  the  preacher  and  his  hearer ;  to  satisfy  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  sinner,  and  make  him  fully  sensible  of  his 
spirtual  obligation,  he  was  to  be  told,  that  God  creates  all 
his  sins  in  him  as  he  commits  them.  This  explanation  seem- 
ed  completely  to  clear  up  the  gospel  system,  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  very  acute  minds.  The  Bible  had  said  that  the 
spirit,  which  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience,  is  the 
devil.  Drs.  Hopkins  and  Emmons  taught  that  it  is  God,  and 
that  all  sin  is  the  efiect  of  his  direct  efficiency.  These 
views,  by  teaching  that  holiness  is  not  the  peculiar  work  of 
God,  seemed  to  prepare  the  way  for  giving  up  the  doctrine 
of  special  grace.  They  certainly  represented  holiness  and 
sin  as  little  more  than  different  modes  of  divine  operation, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  great  tendency  of  this 
scheme  was  directly  calculated  to  destroy  all  sense  of  moral 
obligation  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  hearers,  and  could  not 
but  have  had  a  baneful  influence  in  the  minds  of  truly 
pious  people,  though  grace  may  have  counteracted  its  full 
effect  on  them. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  say  further,  that  among  the  or- 
thodox, who  profess  what  is  called  the  old  school  N.  E. 
divinity,  the  law  of  God  has  been  made  little  less  than  void, 
by  metaphysical  explanations  of  it.  The  whole  subject  of 
practical  or  spiritual  religion  has  undergone  a  certain  modi- 
fication, to  adapt  it  to  the  received  views  of  mental  philoso- 
phy. Every  thing  has  been  submitted  to  a  new  philosophi- 
cal analysis;  a  new  abstract  and  technical  nomenclature 
has  been  introduced,  which  supposes  in  farmers,  mechanics, 
women  and  children,  habits  of  mental  analysis,  that  are 
found  in  very  few  literanr  men. 

It  has  been  a  great  object  to  reduce  every  thing  to  sys- 
tematic simplicity,  to  decompose  and  resolve  every  thing  to 
its  original  elements.  Divines  have  wished  to  find  some 
very  abstract  formula  which  should  embrace  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  moral  truth.  Our  Saviour^s  explanation  of  the  law 
is  not,  it  seems,  sufficiently  abstract  and  concise,  and  the 
sum  of  duty  must  be  made  to  consist  in  **  love  to  being,"  or 
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^desires  for  the  general  good.''  Now,  it  is  this  very  ab- 
stractoess  (\f  there  be  such  a  word),  which  makes  the  whole 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  If  you  comprehend  all  practi- 
cal truth  in  a  single  proposition,  if  this  proposition  be  wrong 
or  even  ambiguous  or  obscure,  you  ruin  your  whole  system 
at  once.  We  are  confident  that  this  last  is  the  case  with 
the  great  metaphysical  formulas,  which  have  reigned  in  the 
pulpits  of  New  England  ;  they  are  ambiguous  or  at  best  ob* 
scure ;  if  we  allow  them  to  be  correct,  they  are  almost  as 
dangerous  as  though  they  were  false.  When  our  Saviour 
commands  us  to  love  Grod  with  all  the  heart,  mind,  and 
strength,  I  know  what  is  meant ;  it  is  not  to  love  being,  but 
a  Being  of  some  character ;  we  know  that  we  are  to  delight 
in  the  glorious  attributes  and  perfections  of  his  character. 
But,  when  a  metaphysician  comes  to  us  and  tells  us  that  all 
duty  is  comprised  in  'Moving  being,"  or  even  beings,  he  is 
quite  too  abstract.  He  does  not  tell  us  the  great  reason 
why  we  are  to  love  God.  He  does  not  present*  us  with  any 
definite  object  for  the  affections  to  fix  on,  when  he  tells  us 
that  we  must  love  being.  This  is,  to  the  majority  of  hear- 
ers, to  explain  away  the  great  command  of  the  Bible.  The 
duty  of  loving  a  personal  God,  possessed  of  moral  attributes, 
will  be  done  away,  and  an  abstract,  general,  and  even  dis- 
interesied  benevolence,  which  the  carnal  heart  can  counter- 
feit with  all  ease,  will  be  substituted  in  its  place.  This  has 
actuallv  been  the  case,  and  thousands  deceive  themselves 
and  others  by  these  abstract,  scientific  formulas  on  practi- 
cal religion.  The  love  of  God  is  now  resolved  into  "gen- 
eral benevolence  to  being,**  *' desires  for  the  general  good  of 
all,"  &c.  The  efiect  is,  that  very  few  feel  any  obligation  in 
the  exercise  of  prayer,  in  the  meditations  of  the  closet,  in 
the  duties  and  engagements*  of  the  day,  to  exercise  any  feel- 
ings of  love  to  the  moral  perfections  of  a  personal  God. 
Every  such  thing  is  resolved  into  general  benevolence,  de- 
sires for  the  general  good. 

But  this  general  good,  after  all,  will  be  explained  by 
every  man  to  suit  himself;  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  every 
one  will  do  and  seek  what  is  good  in  his  own  eyes  ;  he  will 
not  go  to  the  Scriptures  for  rules.  The  mischief  of  these 
abstract  and  very  general  rules  is,  that  they  pretend  to  com- 
prehend all  moral  truth  in  themselves  and  make  the  ordinary 
precepts  of  the  Bible  of  very  little  practical  importance.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  duty  of  seeking  the  general 
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good  has  sunk  down  to  a  rule,  which  every  one  will  apply, 
not  according  to  any  definite  Scripture  directions,  but  so  as 
to  meet  his  aum  views  of  good,  and  in  general  so  as  to  suit 
himself.  It  has  degenerated,  step  after  step,  till  it  has  be- 
come little  better  than  a  mere  utilitarian  system.  Every  man, 
who  has  such  a  general  abstract  principle  to  apply,  will  find 
it  perfectly  flexible,  and  when  he  finds  that  his  own  good 
and  the  general  good  so  frequently  harmonize,  he  will  bless 
himself  at  his  extraordinary  attainments  in  piety. 

This  abstract  system  of  practical  divinity  has  almost 
banished  spiritual  religion  from  the  church.  You  will  find 
very  few  who  make  relidon  consist  in  keeping  the  heart  and 
the  cultivation  of  spiritusH  afl!ections ;  who  profess  to  enjoy  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  who  profess  to  have  those 
inward  affections,  joys  and  conflicts,  which  have  always  been 
viewed  as  peculiar  to  the  Christian  character.  A  very  low 
and  selfish  system  of  morals  prevails  in  the  church.  The 
general  inquiry,  in  almost  every  question,  is  not  what  is 
right,  but  what  is  expedient,  what  is  for  the  general  good. 

We  hear  ministers  of  the  gospel  accounting  for  the  wrong 
action  of  their  brethren  on  the  most  solemn  and  momentous 

auestions,  from  motives  of  mere  worldly  interest,  and  confi- 
ently  calculating  on  their  acting  in  future  in  the  same  man- 
ner, taking  it  as  granted  that  where  there  are  any  motives 
of  worldly  interest  to  sway  them  in  the  most  important 
trusts,  that  they  will  betray  them.  Throughout  the  struggle 
of  the  new  school  for  the  ascendency,  they  have  counted  on 
this  course  of  conduct  from  the  orthodox  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  this  is  the  strong  hold  of  their  hopes.  But 
how  do  ministers  speak  of  such  conduct  in  their  brethren  T 
with  grief  and  pity  ?  Do  they  venture  to  apply  to  it  any  of 
that  censure  which  the  most  worldly  man  would  say  belongs 
to  a  high  breach  of  trust  ?  They  speak  of  it  with  utter  in- 
difference,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  infirmity  of  good  men 
which  miffht  be  expected  from  them.  As  though  a  profes- 
sion of  religion  could  change  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong 
in  matters  of  the  last  importance  to  the  church  and  the  in- 
terests of  immortal  souls.  In  the  doings  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  you  will  find  two  who  will  take  up  the  question  of 
expediency,  for  one  who  inquires  simply  what  is  right  in 
the  subjects  which  come  up  for  public  action. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  Haven  heresy,  this  temporizing 
spirit  has  been  indulged,  till  it  seems  to  be  matter  of  ap- 
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prehension  that  it  will  overspread  New  England.  Dr. 
Taylor  had  denied  original  sin,  regeneration,  the  special 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  he  had  resolved  all  religion 
and  all  sin  into  self-love,  thus  annihilating  the  law  of  God, 
making  all  the  preceptive  part  of  the  Bible  void,  and  con- 
founding the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  at  a  blow. 
He  taught  these  things  year  after  year ;  spread  them  far 
and  wide  through  his  students,  through  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator, and  in  the  pulpit.  The  heresy  spread  and  has  oeen 
spreading  for  above  ten  years,  and  what  have  the  orthodox 
done  to  arrest  it?  It  is  a  full  denial  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  but  has  any  ecclesiastical  body  ventured,  till  lately, 
to  call  it  heresv  ?  It  has  indeed  been  considered  most  un- 
popular  and  even  dans:erous  to  oppose  it  by  individuals,  but 
the  great  argument  has  been,  that  it  is  not  expedient.  We 
venture  to  say,  that  it  has  grown  more,  by  the  silence,  con- 
nivance, and  indirect  endorsing  of  influential  men  in  ih6 
ministry,  than  from  all  other  causes  put  together.  Had 
they  treated  it  as  it  deserved  at  the  first*  instead  of  spread- 
ing half  through  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  most  probably  its  popularity  would  have  passed 
away  long  ago,  if  not  its  very  existence  as  a  distinct  school 
in  theology. 

This  spirit  of  temporizing  is  spreading  through  all  classes. 
It  has  become  general  to  decide  questions,  moral,  religious, 
and  political,  on  principles  of  mere  expediency.  Owing  to 
this  spirit,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  where  less  inde- 
pendence of  thought  is  exercised  on  political,  moral  or  reli- 
gious subjects,  than  in  this.  The  servility  to  what  is  called 
public  sentiment,  is  so  extreme,  that  some  of  our  philanthro- 
pic societies  have  considered  it  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
means  for  reforming  and  converting  the  world.  The  plan 
of  turning  a  torrent  of  public  odium  on  any  habit,  custom, 
or  institution  which  has  been  deemed  wrong,  has  been  hith- 
erto wonderfully  successful.  But  such  reformations  are 
wholly  superficial,  dependent  on  a  vice  itself  for  their  suc- 
cess :  but  what  must  be  the  character  of  such  societies,  and 
the  results  at  which  they  are  aiming,  when  they  expect 
their  success  from  means  which  themselves  imply  a  fearful 
corruption  of  public  morals  ?    But  we  must  close. 
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Art.  V. — Sacred  Music  in  Reuoious  Worship. 

* 

By  Rbt.  Edward  Uookmi,  Bennington,  Yt 

It  admits  of  question  whether  the  majority  of  attendants 
on  the  public  worship  of  (xod,  have  clear  and  precise  ideas 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  that  part  of  religious  services 
commonly  called  Sacred  Music.  The  exercise  is  regarded, 
true,  as  having  some  belongings  with  religion.  A  portion 
of  the  congregation  occupy  a  part  of  the  sanctuary  appro- 
priated  to  the  performers  of  this  exercise.  Custom  has 
made  it  a  rule  that  the  officiating  clergyman  shall  propose 
the  psalms  and  hymns  they  shall  sing.  They  are  perhaps, 
joined  in  the  performance,  by  individuals  seated  among  the 
congregation.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  exercise,  in 
the  conceptions  of  the  assembly?  And  is  there  a  definite 
and  important  religious  effect  expected  from  itT  **What 
mean  we  by  this  service,"  as  performed  in  the  presence  of 
a  Holy  God  T 

The  appropriate  answer  to  these  questions,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  this : — I'hat  portion  of  religious  services  commonly 
called  sacred  music,  properly  understood  and  properly  per- 
formed, is  religious  worship.  It  may  seem  like  the  utter- 
ance of  a  truism  to  state  such  an  idea  with  so  much  form- 
ality. But  the  habits  of  thought  and  practice  which  prevail, 
create  a  necessity  for  so  doing.  And  in  saying  that  sacred 
music  is  a  devotional  exercise,  is  religious  worship,  we  use 
the  language  in  the  same  sense  as  when  it  is  affixed  to 
prayer.  And  the  remarks  to  be  offered  are  designed  to 
illustrate  this  sentiment 

The  views  of  most  religious  people  on  prayer,  are  doubt- 
less definitely  settled,  as  being  an  act  of  worship  in  which 
man  pours  out  his  heart  before  God  in  adoration,  praise,  con- 
fession, petition,  thanksgiving,  and  ascriptions  of  glory. 
Now  let  any  Christian  read  attentively  any  nve  or  ten  psalms 
or  hymns  upon  which  he  shall  first  set  his  eyes,  with  reference 
to  their  contents  and  object;  and  he  will  find  distributed 
among  them  these  parts  of  prayer.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
some  which  are  of  a  didactic  character,  and  might  be  called 
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short  sermons  in  verse ;  and  the  performance  of  these  might 
properly  be  called  meditation,  or  the  musical  rehearsal  of 
sacred  sentiments.  Such  psalms  and  hymns,  however,  are 
exceptions,  rather  than  specimens  of  the  grand  character  of 
lyrical  poetry. 

If,  then,  that  part  of  religious  services  called  sacred  mu- 
sic is  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  sense  as  prayer,  an  act  of 
worship,  let  us  endeavor  to  aid  our  conceptions  of  it  by  com- 
parison with  that  act  of  devotion. 

One  part  of  prayer  is  adoration,  speaking  in  the  divine 
presence  of  what  God  is,  in  his  glorious  perfections.  Now 
turn  to  Watts'  version  of  the  148th  psalmi  beginning  with 
the  lines, 

"  Lond  hallelujahs  to  the  Lord, 
From  distant  worlds  where  creatures  dwell ;" 

one  of  the  most  sublime  songs  in  the  whole  circle  of  sacred 
poetry.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  performance  of  this  psalm, 
in  sacred  music,  ought  to  be  an  act  of  most  humble,  devout, 
and  joyful  adoration  of  God ;  and  if  so,  that  it  requires  all 
the  feelings  and  exercises  in  the  soul,  while  performing  it, 
which  a  Christian  should  have  in  prostrating  himself  before 
the  throne  of  grace  in  his  closet,  and  in  using  these  words 
as  the  medium  of  his  aspirations  to  God  7 

Another  part  of  prayer  is  confession,  acknowledgment 
of  sin  before  God.  Turn  to  Watts'  version  of  the  6Lst 
Psalm,  beginning  with  the  lines, 

"  Lord,  I  am  vile,  conceived  in  sin, 
And  born  unholy,  and  unclean." 

If  a  broken-hearted  sinner  would  seek  words  in  which  to 
express  his  pious  grief  for  sin,  before  God,  he  could  find  none 
to  surpass  these.  But  it  is  obvious  that  in  singing  this  psalm, 
there  should  be  in  exercise  towards  God,  the  feelings  of  sor« 
row  which  belong  with  confessions  of  sin  and  guilt.  What 
is  that  singer  doing,  who  is  performing  it  without  such  feel- 
ings? 

Another  part  of  prayer  is  petition;  imploring  divine 
mercy,  as  it  is  needed.  And  truly  such  sinful  and  needy 
creatures  as  we  are,  have  occasion  to  be  much  in  this  ex- 
ercise. Turn  to  the  dd  verse  of  the  51st  Psalm,  first  part, 
in  long  metre : 

"  Oh !  wash  my  soul  from  every  sin,  ^ 

And  make  my  guUiy  conscience  clean." 
Vol.  VI.  40 
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And  as  anolher  delightrul  specimen  of  supplicating  for  the 
Spirit,  notice  the  hymn  in  some  of  our  collecuons»  be- 
ginning— 

"  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come, 
Let  thy  brignt  beams  arise.** 

If  any  Christian,  burdened  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and  feeling 
his  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  would  come  to  the  divine  foot- 
stool to  ask  forgiveness,  and  divine  influences  to  make  all 
right  in  his  poor  polluted  heart ;  how  suitable  for  his  pur- 
pose such  songs  as  these.  And  how  truly  will  he  be  sup- 
plicating God,  in  using  such  language. 

Another  part  of  prayer  is  thanksgi'Ving;  pouring  out  the 
heart  in  gratitude  to  God  for  his  mercies.  Turn  to  Watts' 
version  of  Psalm  116,  beginning, 

"  What  shaU  I  render  to  my  Grod, 
For  all  his  kindness  shown  V* 

If  a  Christian,  whose  soul  is  ready  to  dissolve  in  thank- 
fulness, is  looking  for  language  in  which  to  approach  God  in 
the  disclosure  of  its  feelings,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  find  a 
more  fit  channel  than  is  presented  in  this  psalm.  And  he 
who  ean  sing  it,  after  the  receipt  of  some,  perhaps,  special 
mercy,  without  a  trembling  voice,  has  more  than  usual  self- 
command. 

Ascription  is  another  part  of  prayer ;  givin?  to  God  the 
glory  due  to  his  name.  Turn  to  that  hymn  of  W  atts'  based 
upon  Bev«  v.  12,  beginning, 

"  What  equal  honors  shall  we  bring, 
To  thee,  O  Lord  oar  Ood,  the  Lamb;* 

or  that  sublime  doxology,  beginning, 

^  To  Ood  the  Father,  God  the  Son. 
And  Qod  the  Spirit,  three  in  one,^* 

and  to  many  other  like  specimens.  To  sing  these  aright,  is 
Ip  rise,  in  the  aspirations  of  the  soul  into  the  holy  presence 
of  God ;  and  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim, as  they  **  cry  one  to  another,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  T 

But  to  speak  of  the  use  of  psalms  and  hymns,  which  we 
have*8aid  are  of  a  didactic  character,  and  which  cannot  be 
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compared  well  with  either  of  the  parts  of  prayer  mention- 
ed, or  assigned  under  any  of  those  parts ;  they  can  be  used  for 
the  pur  poses  of  meditation  in  connection  with  music,  as  effect- 
ually for  raising  the  soul  to  God,  as  almost  any  of  the  exer- 
cises we  have  mentioned.  Take,  for  an  example^  that  sub^ 
lime  hymn  of  Watts',  beginning, 

"  Keep  silence,  all  created  thisA 
Ana  wait  jonr  Maker's  nod.'^ 

This  is  a  hymn  which  contains  in  a  didactic,  or  more  pro* 
perly  meditative  form,  the  great  doctrines  of  divine  sove* 
reignty  and  decrees.  But  what  Christian  can  attentively 
and  seriously  read,  much  less  sing,  or  hear  properly  sung* 
that  hymn,  and  not  feel  its  sublime  and  overwhelming 
thoughts,  prostrating  him  in  the  dust  before  God.  Let  the 
lines  be  sung  by  a  choir  as  they  ought,  and  can  be, 

"  Cba{n*d  to  his  throne  a  volome  lies, 
With  alt  the  fates  of  men  ;'* 

and  let  him  take  with  this  verse,  that  so  descriptive  of  ther 
divine  independence  in  the  government  of  the  universe  ; 

"  Not  Gabriel  asks  the  reason  why, 
Nor  Gk>d  the  reason  gires." 

If  any  thing  in  the  whole  compass  of  sacred  song,  can  fill 
and  overwhelm  the  soul  with  conceptions  of  God  as  glori- 
ous in  his  administration  of  the  government  of  the  universe^ 
and  make  man  feel  his  own  nothingness,  and  the  complete 
disposal  which  a  holy  God  has  of  him,  it  must  be  this  hymn. 
And  a  choir  of  singers  in  the  proper  performance  of  it 
might,  with  much  propriety,  and  as  the  natural  dictate  of 
their  feelix^,  if  Christians,  veil  their  faces  aa  do 

'*  Angels,  while  to  God  they  sing." 

But  we  rest  not  alone  upon  the  analogy  between  prayer 
and  sacred  song,  as  our  means  for  placing  the  latter  in  its 
proper  light,  ft  is  always  good  ana  pleasant  to  go  to  the 
Bible,  for  its  instructions  on  whatever  duty  devolves  upon  us, 
towards  God.  And  careful  inquiry  in  the  Bible«  for  its  light 
on  the  subject  of  sacred  music,  and  especially  the  nature  of 
the  exercise  as  worship  to  Grod,  shows  us  more  respecting  it 
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than  is  suspected  by  one  Christion  in  a  hundred.  There  is 
much  the  same  fulness  and  explicitness  in  the  instructioDS 
of  the  Scriptures  on  sacred  music,  as  an  act  of  worship,  as 
^we  find  on  other  subjects,  whether  doctrinal,  experimental, 
or  preceptive.  It  cannot  be  placed  among  the  positive  insti- 
tutions of  our  holy  religion  ;  still,  so  much  place  is  given  it 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  any  minister  certainly  overlooks  an 
interesting  and  important  Bible  subject  who  does  not  no- 
tice the  place  given  to  it ;  and  he  is  deficient  in  an  important 
duty  pertaining  to  the  orders  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people  of  God,  who  does  not  bring  this  subject 
into  the  pulpit.  And  although  there  cannot  be  claimed  for 
it  a  place  in  the  theological  chair,  in  an  institution  like  this, 
still,  as  a  sultject  of  Scripture  instruction,  it  is  well  worthy 
the  systematic  and  serious  study  of  men  who  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  preparation  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 

But  let  us  see  in  what  explicit  language,  and  t  :>  what  ful- 
ness of  extent  sacred  music  is  treated  in  the  Bible,  as  a  devo- 
tional exercise.  There  are  precepts  on  this  subject,  as  ex- 
plicit as  the  ten  cpmmandmenls  themselves.  '*  Sing  unto 
God;  sing  psalms  unto  him;"  ''Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  (i.e., 
excellent)  song:"  a  precept  this,  by  the  way,  for  better  sing- 
ing than  is  common  in  most  of  our  churches.  This  exercise, 
moreover,  is  directed  to  be  done  in  the  use  of  instrumental 
aids  ;  **  sing  unto  him  with  the  psaltery ;"  ♦'  praise  him  with  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet ;  praise  him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp ; 
praise  him  with  the  timbrel  and  dance;  praise  him  with 
stringed  instruments  and  organs ;  praise  him  upon  the  loud 
cymbals ;  praise  him  upon  the  high-sounding  cymbals."  In- 
structions, these  latter,  especially,  which  ought  to  relieve 
the  consciences  of  some  who  are  ofl!ended  by  the  use  of  in- 
struments of  music  in  divine  worship.  A  claim  is  made 
upon  us  to  give  honor  to  God,  through  this  particular  me- 
dium, sacred  music :  '*  sing  forth  the  honor  of  his  name ; 
make  his  praise  glorious.  It  is  moreover  enjoined  as  a 
universal  duty  of  men  :  '*  sing  unto  God,  ye  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  And  in  accordance  with  this  direction  was  the  ap- 
peal of  David  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  •*  O  come  let  us  sing 
unto  the  Lord ;  let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Rock  of 
our  salvation.  Let  us  come  before  his  presence  with  sing- 
ing, and  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  him  with  psalms."  Notice 
also  the  holy  resolves  of  David,  "  I  will  sing  a  new  song 
unto  thee,  O  God :  "  Unto  thee  will  I  sing  with  the  harp,  O 
thou  holy  one  of  Israel." 
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Now  I  do  not  take  all  these  Scriptures  as  strong  and 
figurative  expressions,  designed  merely  to  set  forth  the  gen- 
eral obligations  of  men  to  praise  God ;  but  as  explicit  in- 
structions on  the  means  to  be  used,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  done  : — pointing  out  music  as  an  interesting  and 
appropriate  medium  of  worship,  which  God,  in  his  rich 
goodness,  has  specially  provided  ;  and  which  it  is  alike  our 
duty  and  our  privilege  to  employ,  in  offering  our  sacrifices 
before  the  throne  of  divine  grace.  And  these  are  but  a  few, 
among  many  portions  of  divine  Scripture,  of  this  class, 
which  might  be  presented ;  giving  a  specialness  to  it,  not  to 
be  mistaken  :  and  showing  it  in  the  same  kind  of  light  with 
other  duties  set  forth  as  matters  for  conscientious  and  dili- 
gent doing.  And  in  accordance  with  these  instructions,  it 
is  evident  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  psalms  of  David 
were  originally  chanted  or  sung;  and  probably  most,  if  not 
all  the  poetical  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  thus  were 
aided,  in  the  ancient  people  of  God,  the  feelings  of  holy  love» 
of  lively  confidence,  of  spiritual  comfort  and  joy ;  and  even 
of  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  and  of  grief  under  the  divine  chas- 
tisements. As  sacrifices  to  God  they  were  acceptable, also; 
for,  says  David,  *'I  will  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  with  a 
song,  and  will  magnify  him  with  thanksgiving.  This  also 
shall  please  the  Lord,  better  than  an  ox  or  bullock  that 
hath  horns  and  hoofs."  As  an  act  of  worship,  the  same  sin- 
cerity is  required  in  it,  as  in  prayer;  and  by  those  who 
rightly  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  service,  that  sincerity  is 
in  exercise.  *^  Sing  ye  praises  with  understanding,"  says 
David.  And  says  raul,  *'  I  will  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I 
will  sing  with  the  understanding  also."  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
wherein  these  passages,  in  their  meaning,  differ  from  those 
words  of  our  divine  Saviour,  **  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they 
that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  Spirit  and  in  truth." 
The  eye  of  a  holy  and  heart-searchina:  God,  always  upon 
men,  but  especially  so  in  their  professed  services  to  him, 
watches  for  the  same  singleness  of  heart,  freedom  from 
wanderings  of  thought  and  distractions  of  mind,  in  this  ex- 
ercise as  in  that  which  we  call  prayer.  The  Christian  io 
the  family  and  in  the  closet ;  and  '*  the  great  congregation'' 
in  the  sanctuary,  is  to  serve  God  with  the  same  reverence, 
fear,  and  meaning,  in  this  exercise,  as  in  solemn  prayer. 

This  view  of  sacred  music,  as  an  act  of  worship,  is  at* 
tested  and  supported  by  what  we  are  shown  of  its  spiritual 
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benefits.  It  greatly  assists  all  the  exercises  of  the  soul  to- 
lyards  God.  When  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  had 
just  escaped  from  their  enemies,  at  the  Red  Sea,  they  could 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  expression,  in  words  alone,  of 
their  joy  and  gratitude  to  God.  Their  feelings  demanded  a 
deeper  and  bioader  channel  in  which  to  flow;  and  they 
found  it  in  music,  that  abundantly  copious  receiver  of  those 
overflowings  of  the  soul,  which  words  are  too  poor  to  ex- 

Eress  alone.  They  burst  forth  in  a  flood  of  joy  and  praise, 
y  the  aid  of  music  ;  for  it  is  written :  '*  Then  sang  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel  this  sonff  unto  the  Lord.  I  will 
sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously;  the 
horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea  ;**  and  in 
various  other  most  fervid  expressions  they  sang  out  the  ex- 
tacy  of  their  feelings.  They  made  the  shores  of  that  sea, 
and  the  mountains  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  to 
resound  with  their  enraptured  praises.  We  cannot  tell  how 
near  the  great  Handel,  in  his  oratorio  of''  Israel  in  Egypt," 
has  come  to  a  fair  representation  of  the  spirit,  and  power* 
and  sublimity  of  the  thanksgivings  and  praises  of  Israel,  on 
that  memorable  occasion ;  but  so  far  as  mv  acquaintance 
with  that  composition  extends,  I  think  no  Christian,  whose 
soul  relishes  the  charms  of  music,  and  values  it  as  an  aid  to 
his  own  devotions,  can  well  read  or  hear  it,  and  not  feel 
that  it  is  a  commentary  on  that  song  and  its  occasion  which 
in  its  spirit  and  in  its  powers  over  the  soul,  is  adapted  to 
aid  what  the  writers  of  commentaries  have  accomplished, 
for  his  feelings.  Hear  David,  while  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart 
with  c'evout  aspirations,  he  says:  '*My  heart  is  fixed, 
O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed,  I  will  sing  and  give  praise. 
Awake  up,  my  glorv,  awake,  psaltery  and  harp,  I  myself 
will  awake  early."  ke  was  skilful  as  an  instrumental  per- 
former, while  he  was  also  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  and 
depended  much  on  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  to 
aia  his  devotions.  Such  also  in  the  experience  of  all  Christians 
who  have  an  ear  and  a  voice  for  music,  or  who  can  use  an  in- 
strument. And  by  those  in  attendance  on  public  religious 
services,  who  are  not  singers,  the  exercise,  as  conducted  by 
skilful  and  spiritual  minded  performers,  can  be  enjoyed  much 
in  the  same  manner  and  degree  as  when  thev  unite  with  a 
minister,  or  other  Christian  in  the  exercise  of  prayer.  De- 
vout fixedness  of  thought,  and  a  single  aim  to  render  a  sin- 
cere and  holy  service  to  God,  as  uniting  in  the  performances 
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of  those  who  sing,  will  secure  to  each  true  worshipper  spirit- 
ual profit.  All  the  gracious  affections  of  the  soul  will  be 
enlivened  ;  holy  cheerfulness  and  joy  promoted ;  and  all  the 
powers  and  passions  of  the  soul  sweetly  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  holiness. 

While  these  spiritual  benefits  are  derived  by  the  Chris- 
tian from  this  exercise,  in  common  circumstances,  there  are 
special  and  very  desirable  benefits  derivable  from  it,  under 
circumstances  of  depression,  trial  and  sorrow.  The  Christian 
comes  up  to  the  sanctuary  perhaps  burdened  wiih  some 
spiritual  or  temporal  trouble,  and  his  mind  under  a  cloud. 
Some  temptation  besets  him.  Or  he  is  pressed  down  under 
a  sense  of  sin  and  unworthiness.  Or  some  visitation  of 
Providence  has  fallen  seriously  upon  him.  Over  the  spirit 
of  such  an  one,  how  sweetly  will  sometimes  come  the  strains 
of  the  songs  of  the  sanctuary;  what  a  calming  of  the 
troubled  waves  of  his  soul  will  sacred  music  work,  not  un- 
like the  power  of  him  who  said  to  the  sea,  "*  Peace,  be  still." 
And  how,  thus,  he  becomes  prepared  to  rejoice,  and  to  praise 
•and  love,  and  adore  his  Father  in  heaven,  who  ''  pitieth  his 
children."  **  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust,'' 
4Hiys  the  word  of  Gk>d  to  the  afflicted,  so  as  to  find  consolation 
in  drawing  nigh  to  God.  And  it  is  so  sometimes ;  that  from 
amidst  deepest  sorrows,  break  tenderest,  sweetest  songs. 
These  holy  services  to  God  can  lift  from  the  soul  the  moun- 
tain-weight which  has  crushed  it  The  mourner  finds  them 
as  balm  to  his  **  wounded  spirit"  The  trembling  believer 
finds  himself  strengthened,  quickened,  established.  The 
penitent  feels  sweetly  drawn  to  a  reconciled  God.  l^he 
tempted  gathers  courage  and  boldness  for  **  the  good  fight 
of  faith." 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any  one 
means  enjoyed  on  this  side  of  heaven,  aside  from  revelation 
itself,  for  soothing  the  troubled  soul,  and  ministering  to  its 
enjoyments  so  richly  and  uniformly  as  sacred  music ;  nor 
one  which  throws  over  the  character,  and  infuses  into  the 
feelings  and  demeanor  of  the  Christian,  a  sweeter  cheerful- 
ness. In  illustration  of  this  remark,  1  find  a  fact  respecting 
Joseph  Haydn,  the  illustrious  author  of  that  noble  perform- 
ance, the  Oratorio  of  the  Creation.  His  friend  the  poet  Car- 
pani  once  asked  him,  **  How  happens  it  that  vour  church 
music  is  almost  always  of  an  animating,  cheernil,  and  even 
gAy  description  7"  **  1  cannot  make  it  otherwise,"  said  Uaydn, 
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*'  I  write  according  to  the  thoughts  which  I  feel.  When 
I  think  upon  God,  my  heart  is  so  full  of  joy,  that  the  notes 
dance  and  leap,  as  it  were,  from  my  pen :  and  since  God 
has  given  me  a  cheerful  heart,  it  will  be  easily  forgiven  me 
that  I  serve  him  with  a  cheerful  spirit."  Martin  Luther 
also  gives  this  excellent  testimony  to  the  spiritual  benefits 
of  music:  **  Whoever,"  say»  he,  *' despises  music,  I  am  dis- 

!)lea8ed  with  him.  Next  to  theology  I  give  place  to  music: 
or  thereby  ail  anger  is  forgotten,  the  devil  is  driven  away, 
and  melancholy  and  many  tribulations  and  evil  thoughts  are 
expelled.  It  is  the  solace  of  a  desponding  mind."  David, 
in  the  composition  of  some  of  his  Psalms,  seems  to  have  be- 
gun them  down  in  the  depths  of  depression  and  gloom, 
and  with  his  voice  and  harp  to  have  sung  and  played  him- 
self  up  out  of  them,  and  soared  into  the  loftiness  of  the  **  joys 
of  God's  salvation."  Paul  and  Silas,  in  ^  the  inner  prison 
of  Philippi,"  a  dungeon  for  the  worst  of  criminals,  and  with 
their  feet  *'  made  fast  in  the  stocks,"  **  at  midnight  prayed 
and  sung  praises  to  God,"  so  that  *'  the  prisoners  heard  them." 
And  probably  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did  not  know 
a  season  of  livelier  joy  on  this  side  of  heaven,  and  short  of 
the  receiving  of  his  ''crown  of  life,"  than  when,  from  amidst 
the  darkness  of  his  prison,  he  rose  on  the  wings  of  songs  to 
God,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  happy  spirits  who 
worship  on  ''  the  heavenly  hills." 

We  should  not  overpass  a  singular  fact,  which  appears  in  the 
history  of  Saul,  the  king  of  Israel,  showing  the  powers  of 
music  over  the  feelings  of  a  wicked  man,  even.  It  is  writ* 
ten  that  ''an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him,"  as  a 
judgment  for  his  great  sins.  His  servants  said  to  him  :  **  Let 
our  Lord  now  command  thy  servants  who  are  before  thee 
to  seek  out  a  man  who  is  a  cunning  player  on  the  harp :  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is  upon 
thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand  and  thou  shalt  be  well." 
Saul  listened  to  the  advice;  and  David,  at  that  time  a 
youth,  was  brought  to  him :  and  it  is  written,  '*  When  the 
evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  David  took  an  harp 
and  played  with  his  hand ;  so  Saul  was  refreshed  and  was 
well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  Take  notice, 
now,  that  here  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  instrumental 
music,  pimply*  If  then,  a  wicked  man,  deserted  of  God, 
and  under  the  agitations  of  an  evil  spirit,  derived  from  mere 
instrumental  music  such  relief;  then  much  more  the  true 
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child  of  Grod's  love,  *'  tempted  but  not  forsaken ;  cast  down* 
but  not  destroyed,"  and  able  to  adopt  the  language,  **  behold, 
God  18  my  salvation,  I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid ;"  such 
an  one,  surely,  may  find  relief  in  the  aspirations  and  the 
meltings  of  soul,  and  joy  in  God,  which  come  of  sacred 
song.  And  let  it  here  also  be  noted,  that  there  will  some- 
times come  over  the  spirit  of  an  unconverted  man,  in  this 
part  of  worship — as  aiding  the  impressions  of  divine  truth — 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  solemnity,  which  may  be  the 
beginning  of  his  relentings  and  resolves  on  returning  to  a 
forsaken  God.  The  passions  of  the  unholy  heart,  and  the 
feelings  which  rebel  against  the  divine  claims  on  the  sinner 
are  thus  commanded  mto  stillness,  in  which  the  *'  still  small 
voice"  of  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  heard,  and  heard  to  the 
persuasion  of  the  sinner  to  return,  submit,  and  **  lay  bold  on 
eternal  life.'*  • 

The  esteem  in  which  sacred  music  was  held,  as  an  act 
of  religious  worship,  is  very  fully  shown  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  people  of  God ;  and  is  for  our  instruction  in  this  part  of 
our  subject.  For  the  temple  servicesin  Jerusalem,  there  were 
twenty-four  separate  courses  .of  singers  and  players  upon  in- 
struments; amounting  to  about  four  thousand.  A  goodly  choir, 
truly  I  such  as  was  not  before  them ;  nor  has  been  after  them 
in  any  nation.    They  were  devoted  to  "  the  service  of  song,'* 
that  they  might  perfect  themselves  in  it ;  and  were  furnished 
with  apartments  in  the  temple,  and  supported  at  the  national 
expense  ;  and  their  employment  was  regarded  as  honorable 
and  ezaUed.    The  talents  of  the  best  masters  were  brought 
into  requisition,  that  this  portion  of  divine  service  might  be 
rendered  in  the  best  manner ;  and  most  eflfectuallv  ensure 
its  design  as  an  aid  to  the  public  devotions.    And  devout 
piety  seems  to  have   had  place  in  its  performers.    With 
such  9Xi  interest  in  it  by  the  people  of  Israel ;  with  such  sen- 
timents on  its  importance ;  with  such  liberal  and  systematic 
provision  for  its  maintenance  ;  and  with  such  an  enlistment  of 
talent  in   the  service,  these  exercises  in  the  temple  were  of 
an  exalted  and  highly  devotional  character.    At  the  usual 
daily  sacrifices ;  on  the  festivals ;  and  on  special  occasions  for 
public  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing,  their  songs  of  devotion,  in 
the  use  of  both  voices  and  instruments,  were  conducted  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  work  of  praise  to  the  Most  High  God. 
Descriptions  are  ^iven  of  those  portions  of  the  temple  ser- 
vice, m  the  Scripture  histories,  the  reading  of  which  stirs 
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the  feelings  of  any  man,  who  has  '^  music  in  his  soul,"  espe- 
cially of  one  who  joins  to  taste  for  music  the  gracious  auc- 
tions of  a  renewed  and  devout  heart.  They  help  one  to  un- 
derstand* somewhat,  that  exalted  state  of  soul  in  which  David 
«aid,  **  The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple ;" — ^  Enter  into  his 
courts  with  thanksgiving  and  into  his  gates  with  praise."  **  It 
is  good  to  sinff  praises  unto  our  God,  for  it  is  pleasant,  and 
praise  is  comely." 

But  in  considering  how  highly  devotional  this  work  of 
singing  the  praises  of  God  may  oe,  let  us  pass  for  the  most 
finished  and  soul-enrapturing  services  of  earth,  and  look  by 
Scripture  light  upon  those  of  the  temple  ^  not  made  with 
hands,"  and  which  are  heard  from  the  orchestra  of  heaven, 
and  the  choir  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  There  is  worship  of 
God  in  its  perfection ; — "  in  the  beauty  of  holiness ;"  there  is 
a  choir  formed  and  taught  by  the  Son  of  God ;  there  are 
harps 

**  Strung  and  tuned  for  endless  years." 

There  eternity  shall  not  know  dissonance,  or  weariness,  or 
end  to  the  songs  of  praise.  There  angels  tune  their  harps, 
and  saints  redeemed  raise  their  songs.  We  talk  of  worship  to 
God  here  on  earth  ;  and  we  are  briefly  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  sacred  music  in  its  proper  acceptation  is  worship.  Let  the 
apostle  John  tell  us  something  of  this  worship  in  heavea 
**  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying  thou  art  worthy  to  take 
the  book  and  open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred, 
and  nation  and  people  and  tongue  under  heaven  ;  and  hast 
made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests ;  and  we  shall 
reign  on  the  earth."  Again  he  hears,  and  tells  us :  ^  I  heard 
the  noise  of  harpers^  harping  with  their  harps ;  and  they  sung 
as  it  were  a  new  song  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four 
beasts  and  the  elders ;  and  no  man  could  learn  that  song, 
but  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  which  were 
redeemed  from  the  earth."  Again,  says  he,  "  they  sing  the 
song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb, 
saying,  great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints." 
And  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  previous  songs  which  he 
heard,  he  represents  the  ^  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand^  and 
thousands  of  thousands^  as  ^  saying  with  a  loud  voice/*  (and 
it  seems  probable  through  the  medium  of  sacred  song. 
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^  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and  glory  and 
blessing.  And  every  nation  which  is  in  he^jren,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  heard 
I  saying.  Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever, 
and  ever."  And  it  is  in  accordance  with  these,  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  songs  of  heaven,  that  we  find  Isaiah  predicting  of 
the  redeemed,  when  arrived  there,  '*  And  the  ransomed  of 
the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs,  and 
everlasting  joys  upon  their  heads." 

Now  let  us  not  be  told  that  these  are  figurative  descriptions, 
merely,  designed  to  set  forth  the  blissful  worship  of  heaven, 
but  not  to  instruct  us  on  the  means  or  medium  of  that  wor- 
ship. Let  the  man  who  has  no  taste  for  either  earthly  or 
heavenly  harmonies,  and  who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  melt 
under  the  sweet  and  solemnizing  power  of  sacred  song : — let 
such  an  one  talk  in  cold  and  heartless  criticism  like  this: 
and,  to  be  consistent,  let  him  carry  out  his  principle,  till  he 
shall  find  nothing  but  figures ''  within  the  vail,"  and  in  all  he 
New  Jerusalem.  It  will  after  all  be  difficult  for  such  an  one 
to  persuade  the  Christian  lover  of  song,  here  on  earth, 
whose  soul  makes  wings  of  its  songs,  on  which  to  rise  to  Grod, 
that  there  shall  not  be  music  in  heaven ;  and  that  the  highest 
praises  of  God,  and  the  loftiest,  the  most  ''amazing  joys"  of 
the  redeemed,  will  not  be  felt  while  they  shall  sing  and 
strike  their  harps,  in  the  anthems  of  redeeming  love.  If  this 
critic  be  also  a  Christian,  his  soul,  which  may  not  on  earth  be 
gifted  with  an  ear  and  a  taste  for  the  melodies  which  touch 
the  soul,  we  trust  will  receive  this  among  the  perfectings 
which  will  be  given  him  in  heaven. 

With  these  views  of  sacred  music  as  worship  of  God, 
there  are  a  few  conclusions  very  obvious. 

The  sin  of  hypocrisv,  in  this  service,  is  as  possible  and 
as  offensive  to  God,  as  it  is  in  that  service  which  we  call 
prayer.  It  is  matter  for  fear  that,  to  multitudes  of  professed 
worshippers  who  sin  here,  that  solemn  reproof  of  Goa  belongs, 
**  this  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  the  mouth,  and 
honoreth  me  with  the  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me." 
And  of  many  a  sacred  music  service,  as  of  many  an  insincere 
prayer,  we  fear  God  is  provoked  to  say, ''  these  are  a  smoke 
ID  my  nose,  a  fire  that  burneth  all  the  day."  If  singing  be 
worship  of  God,  it  must  be  '^  with  grace  in  our  hearts  unto 
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the  Lord.^  That  devoted  missionary,  Schauffler,  while  resi- 
dent in  one  of  our  theological  institutions,  and  accustomed  to 
accompany  tbe^hoir  wilh  his  flute — upon  which  he  was  an 
exquisite  performer — made  it  his  rule  to  perform  on  his  in- 
strument with  his  mind  as  intensely  and  devoutly  fixed  upon 
the  words  of  the  psalm  or  hymn  sung,  and  employed  them 
to  aid  his  worship  of  God,  as  much  as  if  he  were  using  his 
voice  in  the  musical  enunciation  of  the  words*  A  religious 
conscientiousness  of  habits,  this,  well  worthy  of  imitation  by 
every  performer  of  sacred  music,  whether  vocal  or  instru- 
mental. 

The  foregoing  views  being  admitted  as  correct ;  there  is 
obvious  impropriety  and  sin  in  many  habits  which  appear  in 
congregations,  and  in  the  treatment  which  sacred  music  re- 
ceives at  the  hands  of  many  even  good  people ;  and  which 
are  shown  also  by  the  thoughtless  and  irreligious.  A  few 
facts  and  incidents  may  be  noticed,  as  samples  of  many 
others,  illustrating  this  remark. 

Said  a  clergyman  to  one  of  his  congregation,  ^  Deacon 

,  you  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  do 

you.**  «  Why  ?"  asked  the  surprised  ofiicer  in  the  Church. 
**  Because,"  replied  the  minister,  *'  I  often  observe  that  while 
the  Christian  doxology  is  sung;  at  the  close  of  our  services, 
you  are  occupied  in  putting  on  your  cloak  and  gloves,  and 
getting  your  hat  and  walking-stick,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  go: 
all  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  you  were  not  disposed 
to  join  in  that  part  of  divine  service."  Now  this  pro* 
fessed  Christian,  thus  reproved,  stands  as  the  representative 
of  many  others,  in  the  generality  of  congregations,  who  are 
often  occupied  with  something  foreign  to  worship  during  the 
performance  of  sacred  music.  Multitudes  seem  entirely 
without  thought  of  this  as  the  worship  of  **  the  living  God." 

A  congregation  in  one  of  the  wealthy  towns  in  this  state, 
a  few  years  since  were  holding  a  protracted  religious  meet- 
ing. The^  had  a  noble  organ  standing  in  their  orchestra,  to 
the  use  of  which  thev  were  accustomed  at  all  other  times ; 
and  a  good  choir  of  singers.  But  fears  were  entertained 
that  tl^  use  of  the  or^an,  during  the  services  of  the  pro- 
tracted meeting  would  be  of  unfavorable  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  assembly,  as  a  diversion  from  the  seriousness  of 
the  occasion,  and  as  a  preventive  of  salutary  effects  of  the 
meeting.  Much  to  be  regretted  it  really  is  that  this  congre- 
gation did  not  know  or  consider  that  in  their  organ,  as  an 
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accompaniment  for  their  choir,  they  possessed  the  means  for 
aiding,  most  happily,  the  impressions  of  divine  truth,  and  in- 
creasmg  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion.  Why  ever  use  an 
or^an,  if  not  on  occasions  when  the  deepest  impressions  of 
religious  services  are  to  be  made  ?  There  is  a  fault  very 
common  on  sacramental  occasions,  of  withdrawing  the  choir 
from  the  orchestra,  and  silencing  the  instrumental  accompa- 
niment. And  generally  speaking,  the  sacred  music  at  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  common  services.  It  ought  to  be  the  best  at  that 
sacred  and  solemn  season. 

Congregations  in  cities  sometimes  employ  persons  to 
conduct  their  sacred  music  on  the  Sabbath,  who  serve  that 
school  of  immorality,  the  theatre,  during  the  week.  Now  it 
surely  were  as  well  to  supply  their  pulpit  from  the  boards  of 
the  theatre,  as  their  orchestra  from  the  orchestra  of  the 
theatre ; — ^as  well  to  set  the  man  who  can  best  play  Hamlet, 
Othello  or  King  Lear,  to  preach  for  them,  as  employ  persons 
who  can  best  sing  "  though  love  be  warm  awhile,"  or  best 
play  "  march  in  forty  thieves,"  to  furnish  them  with  sacred 
music.  And  their  acceptableness  before  God  would  be  as 
little  probable  in  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former.  • 

Look  at  still  another  fact :  it  is  rather  a  common  iuTpres- 
sion,  with  many  persons,  that  to  sit  in  the  orchestra,  and 
sing  for  a  congregation,  is  not  respectable.  In  some  con- 
gregations in  our  populous  places,  particularly,  this  part  of 
religious  service  is  left  to  those  who  are  in  what  are  consid- 
ered the  "  lower  classes  of  society  ;"  to  mechanics,  appren- 
tices, domestic  servants  and  others  in  like  employments.  -  In 
some  places  the  wealthy,  the  fashionable,  the  "  first  fami- 
lies," as  they  are  called,  even  though  they  may  be  professed- 
ly religious,  and  though  there  may  be  good  singers  or  instru- 
mental performers  in  them  ;  ^et  are  not  represented  in  the 
orchestra  on  the  Sabbath.  And  many  a  gentleman  who 
can  play  a  flute  skilfully,  and  many  a  lady  who  can  open 
her  piano  forte  in  an  evening  party,  and  play  and  sing  to 
admiration,  never  sets  foot  within  the  orchestra,  or  seems  to 
regard  her  attainments  and  skill  in  music  as  at  all  due  to  the 
honor  and  service  of  God,  in  the  sanctuary.  We  should 
like  to  ask  those  who  are  so  fearful  of  injuring  their  respect- 
ability by  taking  a  place  in  the  orchestra  and  a  part  in  its 
services,  if  thay  suppose  that  those  who  sing  and  ^  sweep 
their  golden  lyres"  before  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  are 
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an  inferior  class  of  angels  ?     Is  it  no  honor,  on  earth  or  in 
heaven,  to  raise  the  songs  of  praise  to  a  holy  God  ? 

Many,  in  congregations  wnere  the  sacred  music  is  good, 
obviously  are  interested  in  that,  but  not  at  all  in  the  prayers 
and  the  preaching,  and  even  declare  that  they  go  to  this  or  that 
place  of  worship  because  the  music  is  good  ;  or  if  there  be 
no  such  attraction  in  any  place  of  worship  near  them,  go  no 
where  to  public  worship.     Such  can  certainly  find  as  much 

{ gratification  in  attending  a  concert  of  secular  music  ;  or,  in 
istening  to  a  band,  on  a  military  parade,  or  in  a  commence- 
ment procession,  or  accompanying  a  travelling  circus,  or 
attending  a  caravan  of  wild  animals,  or  playing  for  a  cotil- 
lion party,  as  in  the  house  of  God. 

One  more  fact :  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  that  we 
see  a  minister,  in  the  pulpit,  after  having  read  the  psalm  or 
hymn,  and  during  its  performance,  occupied  in  looking  out 
the  next  psalm  or  hymn  to  be  sung ;  or  turning  over  the 
Bible  to  find  his  text,  or  a  portion  of  Scripture  to  read  ;  or 
be  looks  over  his  notes  of  his  sermon,  or  is  looking  about  as 
other  people  in  the  congregation  do. 

A  preacher  of  considerable  reputation,  I  am  informed, 
once  said,  that  he  sometimes  put  down  with  his  pencil  some 
of  his  best  and  brightest  thoughts  after  he  entered  the  pulpit, 
and  while  the  choir  were  singing.  In  what  sense  is  this 
exercise  sacred  music,  to  a  minister  who  indulges  himself 
in  such  practices? 

Devoutly  is  it  to  be  desired  that  the  day  may  come,  and 
that  soon,  when  such  facts  will  no  more  appear,  as  indica- 
tive of  either  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  service, 
or  of  indifference  lo  its  proper  performance. 

The  nature  of  this  service,  as  worship  of  God,  points  to 
the  importance  of  religious  character,  in  those  who  perform 
it,  in  order  to  its  acceptablenesj  in  the  divine  sight.  I  know 
not  how  that  person  is  prepared  to  sing  the  praises  of  God 
as  an  act  of  religious  worship,  who  knows  not  how  to  pray, 
and  does  not  practise  the  duty.  This  is  a  consideration 
which  bears  rather  seriously  upon  the  custom  of  many 
churches  and  congregations.  We  form  our  singing  schools, 
train  our  young  people  to  sing  sacred  songs,  introduce  them 
into  the  orchestra  for  the  purpose  of  leading  in  this,  one  of 
the  most  solemn  acts  of  devotion  ;  we  place  over  them,  or 
we  permit  them  to  choose  for  themselves,  as  leaders,  the 
best  vocalists ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  religious  persons, 
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it  is  well,  but  we  let  it  pass,  if  they  are  not  so,  without  any 
compunctions  of  conscience.  And  sometimes  a  chorister 
is  found  directing  the  music  services  of  a  congregation  who 
is  not  only  not  a  Christian,  but  is  a  man  of  openly  irreli- 

S'ous  ana  perhaps  vicious  character.  In  one  of  our  New 
ngland  towns,  some  years  since,  the  sacred  music  was  led 
by  a  man  of  loose  morals,  and  utter  thoughtlessness  of  God 
and  religion.  On  one  Sabbath  the  minister  had  given  out 
the  psalm  beginning,  *'  Lord  what  a  thoughtless  wretch  was 
L**  This  chorister  set  the  tune,  and  as  usual,  led,  for  the 
choir  to  sing.  The  natural  prominence  of  his  voice  in  sing- 
ing that  first  line,  sounded  like  a  declaration  of  his  own 
character,  as  indeed  "  a  thoughtless  wretch :"  and  the  incon- 
gruity  of  his  character  with  his  office  as  a  leader  in  this  part 
of  the  worship  of  God ;  and  the  justness  of  the  description 
of  himself  in  that  line,  did  not  fail  to  take  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  audience.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  fre- 
(^uently  observable,  that  this  part  of  divine  service  is  many 
times  desecrated  by  thoughtlessness  and  lightness  of  de- 
meanor, pervading  almost  whole  choirs.  Many  a  singer 
!)robably  does  deep  injury  to  his  own  soul,  by  services  be- 
bre  Gk)d  which  offend  him  by  their  heartlessness,  thought- 
lessness, perhaps  levity. 

What  then  shall  be  done  7  we  may  be  asked.  Shall  we 
discourage  persons  not  of  religious  character  from  entering 
the  orchestra,  and  from  singing  ?  This  question  may  prop- 
erly be  answered  by  asking  another :  Would  you  ask  un- 
converted persons  to  lead  in  prayer  in  public?  Beyond 
question  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  pray  ;  and  yet  to  ask  one 
to  pray  in  public,  with  the  moral  certainty  that  he  will 
offend  God  by  a  sacrifice  in  which  his  heart  had  no  share, 
would  be  going  in  the  face  of  duty.  But  many  things  which 
might  be  said  on  this  point,  from  long-established  custom 
our  churches  and  congregations  "  cannot  bear  now,"  and 
we  remember  that  our  Saviour  acted  on  the  principle  of  in- 
structing men  "  as  they  were  able  to  bear  it."  We  cannot 
at  once  change  the  habit  of  having  all  singers  perform,* 
without  reference  to  the  question  of  personal  piety.  But  it 
should  doubtless  be  urged  on  the  consideration  of  all  singers 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  service,  as  religious  worship,  in 
which  they  must  be  sincere,  as  Christians,  or  sin  against 
God ;  to  lay  the  whole  weight  of  this  obligation  on  their 
consciences,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  their  obligation  to 
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sincere  and  humble  prayer,  to  repentance  and  to  holiness  of 
heart  and  life.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  feeling  with 
the  occupants  of  the  orchestra,  that  they  can  no  more  safely 
.draw  nigh  to  God  with  solemn  sounds  upon  thoughtless 
tongues,  and  with  graceless  hearts,  than  can  the  man  who 
periorms  the  services  of  the  pulpit 

There  are  some  serious  applications  of  this  subject  for 
churches.  The  neglect  of  this  part  of  divine  service,  which 
has  been  so  common  ;  the  scanty  and  parsimonious  provision 
often  made  for  its  maintenance ;  the  commitment  of  it  to 
irreligious  or  immoral  men,  as  teachers  or  choristers  often ; 
the  undervaluing  of  it,  as  a  needless  custom,  or  as  a  figment 
of  religious  service,  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  it ;  by 
some,  the  treatment  of  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste ;  and  as 
an  expensive  superfluity  in  the  sanctuary,  when  carried  to 
any  good  degree  of  excellence  ;  the  neglect  of  it  for  years, 
by  many  churches  and  congrerations ; — these  and  many 
other  like  things  show  great  guilt  before  God.  Let  prayer 
and  sacred  music  change  places ;  and  suppose  prayer  to 
have  been  treated  in  the  religious  world,  for  years,  yea,  for 
time  immemorial,  as  this  part  of  divine  worship  has  been  ; 
and  what  conscientious  Christian  would  fail  to  see  occasion 
for  deep  abasement  before  God  at  the  discovery  of  the  guilt 
of  all  this ;  and  to  say,  '*  we  have  sinned,  what  shall  we 
answer  ?**  we  will  lay  our  hands  upon  our  mouths.  An 
equal  amount  of  defect  in  the  preaching  delivered,  and 
the  prayers  ofiered  in  the  pulpit,  would  not  be  tol- 
erated. Preaching  done  in  the  constant  violation  of  the 
rules  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  rhetoric,  and  oratory ; 
in  uncouth  boisterous  or  harsh  tones  and  gestures,  and  which 
should  contain  blundering  theology,  or  errors  in  doctrine ;  or 
prayers,  scattering,  formal,  unaevout,  without  solemnity, 
perhaps  attended  with  the  smiles  of  thoughtless  levity ;  what 
Kew  England  church  and  congregation  would  endure  such 
things  in  the  prayers  and  preaching  of  their  places  of  wor- 
ship ?  Why  do  they  then  eudure  defects  in  the  songs  of  the 
'  sanctuary,  which  are  as  great  and  as  sinful  before  God  as 
these?  We  talk  of  reformations  in  morals,  and  of  abuses  to 
be  done  away,  in  various  departments  of  life.  Let  a  refor- 
mation from  the  abuses  of  this  portion  of  divine  worship  be 
commenced  and  carried  forward  in  our  churches ;  and  that 
with  humble  confession  of  guilt,  and  with  weeping  for  the 
dishonor  which^  has  been  cast  on  this  service. 
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Churches  and  congregations  must  take  a  Conscientious 
and  systematic  care  of  this  part  of  divine  worship ;  must  re-" 
gard  it  their  duty  to  do  for  this  as  Aey  do  for  tne  ministr]^ 
of  the  cospeU  to  provide,  that  in  the  orchestra,  as  well  as  in 
the  puTpity  all  things  shall  be  **  done  decently  and  in  order.^ 
It  is  their  concern,  and  not  that  alone  of  those  who  sing,  ot 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  music 

It  is  said,  by  some,  that  to  the  majority  of  people  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  the  singing  is ;  and  that  it  an- 
swers all  purposes  for  them,  though  not  so  nicely  performed  ad 
critical  singers  and  amateurs  would  wish.  It  ought  to  be  felt 
that  no  means  for  spiritual  benefit  which  is  imperfect  through 
neglect,  accomplishes  the  good  upon  a  people  which  would 
be  derived  from  an  improved  or  perfected  state  of  \U  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  poor  music  answering  the  same  purpose 
as  good ;  any  more  than  poor  preaching  or  prayers  answer^ 
the  purpose  of  good.  We  may  be  told  that  many  a  plain^ 
uneaucated  Christian,  is  warmed  in  his  devotional  spirit  by 
the  performance  of  that  same  psalm  or  hymn  in  which  a  mu- 
sical amateur  would  discover  many  a  discord.  May  be  so  ^ 
and  still,  this  would  not  prove  that  this  same  Christian  would 
not  be  far  more  highly  edified  by  a  performance  of  that 
psalm  or  hvmn  in  a  finished  and  proper  manner.  ^  Let  us 
illustrate  this.  Here  is  a  good  old  Christian  listening  to  a 
sermon,  in  which,  through  the  illiterateness  of  the  preacher, 
and  his  defective  theological  knowledge,  there  are  great  de^ 
fecU  both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  This  Christian  may 
not  be  very  observant  of  these,  perhaps ;— thinks  he  hafi^ 
heard  better  preaching,  but  in  spite  of  the  defects  gets  some 
good.  Is  it  therefore  of  no  importance  Ihat  a  minister  use 
good  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  deliver  his  discourse  with  an 
impressive  oratory  T  and  is  correct  and  consistent  theology 
of  no  importance  in  the  pulpit?  In  this  case  we  are  not  to 
look  at  the  moderate  amount  of  good  which  has  been  gained 
in  spite  of  the  defects ;  but  at  the  greater  amount  which 
would  have  been  gained,  had  the  preaching  been  what  it 
ought,  and  which  is  actually  lost,  through  the  defects*  In 
relation  to  much  of  the  sacred  music  of  our  churches,  it  is  not 
utterly  without  its  benefits,  with  all  its  defects.  But  how 
much  greater  these  benefits  might  be,  were  the  music  of  our 
churches  as  good,  as  a  fair  proportion  of  New  England 
preaching  is.    Here  is  a  congregation   whose  choir  sing 

l^salm  100, 

"  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne/^  dee; 
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in  Luther's  Old  Hundred ;  and  it  is  sung,  we  will  suppose, 
as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  each  stanza  precisely  like  the 
rest,  inexpressive;  with  more  or  less  of  discord,  inaccuracy 
in  time,  dec,  the  whole  performance  without  interest  or  grati- 
fication to  the  ears  of  any  of  the  audience,  and  no  other 
benefit  of  the  performance  results  firom  it,  except  that  the 
sentiments  of  tne  psalm  are  brought  a  second  time  before  the 
minds  of  the  assembly ; — ^and  that  would  have  been  as  well 
without  such  defective  music  as  with  it, — perhaps  better. 
Let  us  suppose  the  audience  who  have  listened  to  this  defec- 
tive performance  to  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  Odeon  in 
Boston.  The  choir  of  the  Boston  Academy  are  to  sing  this 
psalm  in  the  same  '^Old  Hundred  f  Mason  is  chorister,  and 
Webb  is  organist.  And  if  Old  Hundred  is  not  well  per^ 
formed  in  the  100th  psalm,  it  will  be  because  it  is  possible  for 
one  of  the  best  choirs  under  the  best  advantages  to  fail  of 
doing  what  they  may  have  done  a  hundred  times  before, 
and  certainly  are  capable  of  doing  again.  The  perform- 
ance proceeds.  The  sublime  and  soul-inspiring  thoughts 
of  that  lofty  psalm,  its  celebrations  of  the  glory  and  majesty 
and  greatness  of  God,  its  appeals  for  the  gratitude,  praise  and 
love  of  all  beings,  are  brought  out  in  the  delightful  harmony, 
the  solemn  majesty,  the  almost  heavenly  melody  of  the 
music  of  Old  Hundred.  The  voices  are  in  perfect  harmony, 
the  time  accurate,  the  expression  of  every  line  wliat  it 
should  be ;  and  we  will  suppose  each  performer  to  be  a 
Christian,  singing  with  a  full  heart,  and  rising  in  the  spirit 
of  devotion  towards  the  throne  of  heaven.  To  aid  all  this, 
the  organ  is  brought  out  with  its  souNstirring  sweetness  and 
harmony  and  power,  and  rolls  along  its  majestic  river  of 
music,  and  helps  to  bear  away  the  souls  of  the  worshippers 
into  the  boundless  and  glorious  ocean  of  God's  greatness 
and  excellency,  and  makes  them  to  feel  that  they  can  enter 
somewhat  into  the  spirit  of  the  ^  high  praises"  of  heaven. 
Now  we  greatly  mistake  the  powers  of  genuine  music,  and 
the  advantages  of  perfection  over  imperfection  in  its  per^ 
formance ;  and  the  susceptibilities  of  the  soul  to  be  bene- 
fited by  that  which  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  rather  than  imper- 
fect, if  the  result  of  such  an  experiment  on  the  most  indif- 
ferent hearer,  were  not  such  as  to  make  him  feel  and  confess 
that  in  honest  truth,  harmony,  time,  and  expression  in  mu- 
sic, will  assist  the  soul  to  worship  God,  better  than  discord, 
confusion  of  time  and  lifelessness ;  that  good  music  is  to  be 
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chosen  before  that  which  is  indiflferent,  and,  to  the  ears,  the 
nerves  and  the  taste,  c^nsive. 

Could  our  religious  assemblies  be  brought,  through  an 
improved  state  of  the  art  in  our  country,  to  be  acquainted 
with  good  sacred  music  and  its  benefits,  as  they  are  with 
ffood  preaching,  and  devout  and  suitable  prayers :  and  to  un- 
derstand and  feel  the  wide  difference  there  is  between  it  and 
much  of  that  which  is  commonly  called  music,  they  could 
not  fail  to  be  cured  of  the  indifference  which  has  so  long  ex- 
isted respectinff  this  part  of  divine  worship ;  and  of  all  dis- 
position to  mf^e  that  answer  the  purpose  of  sacred  music 
which  has  but  the  name.  The  highest  and  purest  devotion 
may  reasonably  be  expected,  where,  with  the  best  degree  of 
cultivation  of  the  art,  is  joined  the  spirit  of  piety  in  those  who 
conduct  the  performances. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  duties  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in 
relation  to  tliis  subject,  and  I  have  done.  Regarding  the  sa- 
cred music  of  his  congregation  as  an  act  of  religious  worship 
to  God,  which  is  honorable  to  his  holy  name,and  acceptable  be- 
fore his  throne,  when  performed  in  sincerity,  and  with  the  ex- 
cellence which  belongs  to  it ;  or  as  offensive  to  God,  and  dis- 
honorable to  him,  from  insincerity  and  defectiveness ;  every 
minister  of  the  gospel  should  be  mindful  that  he  has  respon- 
sible and  important  duties  to  discharge,  in  relation  to  it. 
He  should  feel  the  same  concern  for  its  right  conduct,  as  for 
his  own  proper  performance  of  the  prayers  and  preaching  of 
the  sanctuary.  He  should  be  full,  explicit  and  frequent  in 
his  instructions  to  the  people  of  his  charge,  on  its  proper 
character,  its  objects,  its  benefits,  and  suitable  maintenance. 
The  choir  of  his  congregation  he  should  reeard  with  interest, 
and  watch  for  its  prosperity  and  right  condition  in  all  things, 
much  as  he  should  do  the  Bible  class,  and  the  Sabbath 
school.  He  should  study  the  art  of  music,  and  cultivate  his 
own  powers  for  its  practice,  and  make  himself  an  example 
to  his  choir,  thus.  He  should  interest  himself  in  all  which 
is  done  for  their  instruction,  in  the  selection  of  teachers, 
qoalified  both  in  professional  atttainments  and  in  good  moral 
and  reliffious  character ;  should  attend  upon  their  schools  and 
rehearsiJs ;  sing  himself,  or  play  upon  an  instrument,  as  he 
may  be  able ;  offer  sdg^tions  for  the  improvement  of  per- 
formers, and  the  correction  of  faults.  He  should  often  bring 
before  the  minds  of  singers  the  object  of  their  services ; 
seek  to  promote  seriousness ;  deep  feeling  of  the  nature  of 
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tiie  exercise ;  sincerity  of  soul  towards  God,  in  its  conduct. 
Some  of  these  things  he  can  do  if  he  is  not  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  music ;  and  alt  of  them  he  can  do  if  he  is.  Let 
his  choir  have  evidence  of  his  interest  in  this  part  of  wor- 
ship, and  in  all  their  studies,  practice,  improvement  and 
manner  of  public  performance.  A  choir  should  feel  oa 
every  Sabbath,  and  in  the  performance  of  every  psalm  or 
hymn,  that  there  is  a  deep  and  steady  sympathy  between 
themselves  and  the  minister  in  the  pulpit ;  and  that  they,  in 
the  songs  of  the  sanctuary,  are  laborers  with  him  for  the 
edification  of  the  solemn  assemblv.  And,  with  piety,  and 
talents,  and  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  devoutness  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  work  of  prayer  and  preaching ;  and  with 
piety,  united  with  taste  and  skill  in  the  orchestra  ;  and  all 
these  devoted,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  to  the  high  object 
of  glorifying  God  and  seeking  the  good  of  immortal  souls; 
we  know  not  why  these  earthly  temples  may  not  be  ren« 
dered  scene  of  much  happy  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  of  rapid 
preparation  of  goodly  multitudes  to  rejoice  in  praising  Grod 
our  Redeemer,  m  the  anthems  of  eternity. 


Art.  VI. — The  Influencs  of  Religious  Belief  oh  Mo- 
rality, Government,  and  Literature. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Andrews,  Kent,  Conn. 

^  The  special,  sole*  and  deepest  theme  of  the  world's  and 
man's  history,"  says  an  eminent  German  poet  and  philoso- 
pher, **  whereto  all  other  themes  are  subordinated,  remains 
the  conflict  of  unbelief  and  belief."  This  is  one  of  the  mas- 
ter truths  which  help  to  unravel  the  riddle  of  the  world,  by 
determining  the  causes  of  national  grandeur  and  declension* 
No  subject  so  absorbs  the  attention  of  ail  classes  in  our  times, 
as  the  sources  and  conditions  of  national  prosperity  ;  and  not 
without  reason ;  for  innumerable  states  have  never  arisen  into 
moral  or  intellectual  greatness ;  and  of  the  few  that  have»  the 
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glory  of  most  has  been  meteor-like,  followed  by  a  long  and 
Marless  night.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  a  hopeful  sign  that  the 
wisest  men  of  our  country  are  coming  to  realize  this  truth 
with  ail  its  momentous  consequences,  and  are  inquiring 
whether  they  cannot  flank  our  decaying  institutions  with 
new  bulwarks  of  strength.  The  interest  which  the  subject 
of  education  has  recently  awakened  in  the  minds  of  our 
most  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens,  and  the  sound  doc- 
trines which  have  been  taught  concerning  it,  by  many  of 
oar  guides  in  religion  and  literature,  show  that  if  we  must 
perish,  we  shall  not  perish  unwarned,  nor  without  a  struggle 
for  truth  and  righteousness.  And  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
thought  unseasonable  in  respect  to  the  awakening  feelings 
of  the  people  to  these  ffreat  truths,  nor  inappropriate  to  the 
objects  of  this  work,  if  1  bring  my  humble  contribution  to> 
wards  the  resolution  of  the  question,  What  are  the  essen- 
tial elements  and  indispensable  conditions  of  the  true  great- 
ness and  blessedness  of  a  nation  7  having  especial  reference 
to  the  circumstances  and  dangers  of  our  own  country. 

We  must  at  the  outset  determine  wherein  the  well-being 
of  a  nation  consists,  for  our  views  of  the  causes  of  its  pros- 
perity, will  depend  upon  our  ideal  of  a  state.  What  then 
sbonld  the  patriot  desire  for  his  country  7  Not  wealth  or 
power  chiefly^  nor  at  all  as  ends,  but  as  means ;  for  they  have 
often  existed  with  the  greatest  corruption  of  morals,  and 
decay  of  all  true  greatness.  The  ultimate  end  of  a  state 
is  the  education  of  the  People,  meaning  thereby  the  devel- 
opment and  cultivation  of  their  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  being,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  life  that  now 
is,  but  also  that  which  is  to  come.  Or  I  should  have  rather 
said,  this  is  the  ultimate  end  of  the  entire  constitution  under 
which  we  are  placed,  of  which  the  state  is  one  and  but  one 
of  the  essential  parts.  The  cultivation  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  faculties  of  man,  is  assigned  immediately  to  the 
church,  and  the  two  institutions  having  separate  but  not 
conflicting  ends  to  answer,  are  to  move  in  distinct,  yet  har- 
monious spheres. 

The  great  problem  for  the  statesman  is,  to  awaken  the 
energies  of  the  people  into  the  most  intense  and  vigorous 
life,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  harmony  and  the  right  di- 
rection to  all  their  movements.  The  institutions  of  the 
state  must  be  stable,  or  they  cannot  give  that  security  to 
private  rights  and  privileges  which  is  essential  to  domestic 
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happbess.  And  they  most  derive  that  ftability,  not  from 
the  OTerwhelming  crushing  power  of  the  governmentt  but 
from  the  reverence  and  cheerful  obedience  of  the  people* 
or  there  will  be  no  freedom,  and  therefore  no  sphere  for  the 
workings  of  individual  energy.  We  seek  then  for  a  princi- 
ple which  shall  at  once  arouse  into  activity  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  and  impel  it  securely  along  its  prescribed  path ;  and 
the  fruits  of  which  shall  be  wise  and  stable  political  institu- 
tions, a  healthful  state  of  public  morals,  and  a  rich  and  vig- 
orous literature.  Such  a  principle  we  shall  find  in  Faith, 
using  the  word  in  its  widest  import,  to  express  all  those  feel- 
ings and  acts  which  have  reference  to  the  invisible.  The 
8harp*sighted  Grerman,  whom  1  just  quoted,  never  uttered  a 
more  profound  and  comprehensive  truth;  for  the  philosophic 
study  of  history,  will  show  us  that  the  political,  intellectual, 
and  social  character  of  nations,  have  to  a  great  extent  been 
determined  by  the  degree  of  predominance  which  the  one- 
or  the  other  of  the  conflicting  principles  of  belief  and  skepti- 
cism have  attained,  during  their  unceasing  struggle.  Faith, 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  moral  being  of  man,  and  presup- 
^poses  a  responsible  will,  leads  him  to  look  upon  the  visible 
world  as  a  symbol  of  the  invisible.  It  is  a  deep  and  heart- 
felt conviction  of  the  incommensurateness  of  the  present  life 
and  the  world  of  the  senses,  to  his  necessities  and  capabil- 
ities, and  a  firm  belief  in  something  higher,  nobler,  and  more 
endurinff.  An  existence  which  is  terminated  by  the  few 
and  evil  days  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  is  not  enough  for 
him  whose  thoughts  range  through  eternity.  It  is  too  nar- 
row to  give  scope  to  his  energies,  and  satisfaction  to  his  de- 
sires. He  longs  for  immortality.  He  feels  himself  capable 
of  it,  and  that  it  would  be  a  grievous  wrong  to  his  own  being, 
to  cast  away  such  glorious  liopes,  and  sink  himself  to  tlie 
level  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  To  faith,  therefore,  the  tem- 
poral is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  eternal.  Skepticism  shuts 
man  up  within  himself,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  things  that 
are  seen,  and  makes  the  objects  of  the  senses  the  sum  total 
of  all  that  has  existence ;  while  faith  reveals  to  him  forms 
of  being  that  have  a  power,  a  majesty,  and  a  permanence, 
that  are  not  of  earth.  She  connects  him  with  a  higher  spir- 
itual sphere,  which  encompasses  this  present  life,  even  as 
the  infinite  firmament  doth  the  world  of  our  habitation. 
She  seeks  for  a  firmer  than  any  terrestrial  around,  on  which 
she  may  stand  as  her  Rock  of  refuge.    While  skepticism 
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hems  man  in  within  the  narrowest  bounds  and  severs  all  the 
bonds  which  unite  him  to  an  invisible  world  of  truth  and 
power,  she  seeks  enlargement  for  him  from  such  a  bondage  * 
to  sense,  and  clasps  him  in  the  strongest,  holiest  union,  with 
that  awful  One  who  is  the  life  and  strength  of  tlie  universe. 
The  life  of  man,  brief  and  perishable  as  it  is,  thus  becomes 
interlinked  with  the  everlasting.     Though  of  the  dust,  and 
a  child  of  sorrows  and  tears,  he  is  brought  into  communion 
with  him  who  inhabits  eternity,  and  who  can  impart  divine 
strength,  and  pour  healing  balm  into  the  wounded  spirit. 
In  a  word,  faith  recognises  an  invisible  and  divine  power, 
whose  agency  is  perpetually  manifest,  to  whose  law  all  are 
responsible,  and  in  whom  are  the  archtetypes  and  realities  of 
all  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  lower  sphere.     She  finds 
in  all  things  symbols  of  spiritual  truths,  and  values  the  ob« 
jects  of  the  senses,  not  so  much  for  their  practical  uses,  as 
for  their  symbolical  and  representative  character.     The 
proper  objects  of  faith  are  those  creat  truths  which,  in  their 
nilness  and  without  admixture  of  error,  are  set  forth  alone 
in  the  sacred  books  of  our  religion ;  but  some  of  which  are 
found  more  or  less  distorted  and  corrupted,  in  all  religious 
writings  and  traditions.     The  truths  which  gleam  through 
the  superstitions  of  antiquity,  were  derived  from  the  pure 
fount  of  patriarchal  times ;  and  amongst  many  nations,  they 
retained  so  much  of  their  original  and  uncorrupted  strength, 
as  to  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  national  character. 
But  whenever  they  became  so  poisoned  by  intermixtures 
of  falsehood,  as  to  lose  the  power  of  truth,  faith  degenerated 
into  superstition.  The  difference  between  these  principles  may 
be  thus  expressed.    Faith  finds  in  the  visible  world  symbols 
of  the  invisible,  but  she  passes  beyond  them,  to  lay  hold 
of  the  truth  and  power  which  they  represent.    Supersti- 
tion, on  the  other  nand,  worships  the  symbols  ;  while  skep- 
ticism shatters  them  altogether,  and  denies  that  there  is  any 
higher  spiritual  world  to  be  represented  by  the  things  that 
are  seen.     Thus  the  mind,  in  which  dwells  the  idea  of  God 
as  a  pure  Spirit,  the  Maker  and  Controller  of  all,  sees  with 
delight  the  impress  of  his  power  and  wisdom  in  the  vast 
variety  and  wonderful  glories  of  his  works,  but  soars  beyond 
them  all  to  worship  Him  whom  no  eye  hath  seen  nor  can 
see.     The  heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the  earth  is  his  foot- 
stool, but  neither  contains  any  symbol  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to 
which  we  may  pay  homage.    But  superstition,  believing  in 
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a  power  mightier  than  the  merely  human,  and  yet  unable 
to  rite  to  Uie  idea  of  one  purely  spiritual,  self-afErming 
Being,  either  worships  it  in  sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  or  makes 
old  heroes  and  legislators  loom  up  through  the  darkness  of 
antiquity  in  superhuman  majesty*  But  it  must  be  remem" 
bered  that  fragments  of  great  truths  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  many  superstitious  systems,  and  given  them  a 
healthful  power  over  the  popular  mind*  Great  as  was  the 
difference  between  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  gods 
of  the  early  Romans,  it  was  not  enough  to  destroy  utterly 
the  purif^^ing  and  elevating  influences  of  faith  on  the  minds 
of  tnis  simple  and  fervent  people.  Lord  Bacon  is  too  un- 
qualified and  absolute  when  he  says,  '4t  were,  better  to 
have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  an  opinion  as  is 
unworthy  of  him ;"  for  much  error  may  be  mingled  with 
truth  without  converting  it  into  poison. 

The  effects  of  faith  on  the  morality  of  a  people,  result 
from  the  feeling  of  responsibility  which  it  creates  by  reveal* 
ing  the  fact  of  a  law-giver  and' a  law;  from  the  idea  of 
moral  excellence  which  it  unfolds.;  and  from  the  motives 
which  lie  in  its  disclosures  of  the  glories  and  terrors  of  the 
world  to  come.  Where  there  is  no  faith,  there  is  no  sense 
of  obligation ;  and  where  this  is  wanting,  the  moral  life  of 
a  people  is  dead.  There  must  be  a  law  originating  out  of 
ourselves,  and  fastening  responsibility  upon  us  with  ada« 
mantine  bonds,  or  there  will  be  no  effectual  curb  upon  our 
evil  passions.  But  skepticism  destroys  the  very  idea  of 
law,  and  leaves  man  to  the  whirlwind  of  his  own  undisciplin- 
ed and  impetuous  appetites.  It  also  shuts  him  out  from  the 
contemplation  of  all  those  purifying  and  ennobling  truths, 
which  pertain  to  the  spiritual  world,  and  thus  destroys  an- 
other check  to  the  workings  of  his  rebellious  will.  Its  fruits 
have  always  been  selfishness,  hard-heartedness,  and  sensual 
pollution.  But  where  there  is  belief  in  the  heart  of  man, 
there  is  the  feeling  of  duty  issuing  in  cheerful  submission 
and  unconstrained  obedience  to  law.  He  regards  himself 
as  subordinated  to  a  higher  Power,  and  that  sense  of  respon- 
sibility  induces  habits  of  self-control,  without  which  morality 
cannot  exist.  The  lower,  baser  passions  of  our  nature  are 
thus  subjugated  to  principles  and  laws  which  have  a  nobler 
origin  and  purer  essence  than  belonc;s  to  the  world  of  the 
senses.  JQut  this  is  not  all.  Faith  does  more  than  throw 
the  bonds  of  law  around  a  people ;  it  also  quickens  their 
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energies  to  the  lowest  depth,  and  summons  them  to  the  lof- 
tiest flights  of  heroic  action.  It  eives  significance  and 
grandeur  to  the  life  of  man,  by  showmg  its  origin  and  con- 
tinuance to  be  in  Him  whose  goinffs  are  from  everlasting, 
and  its  termination  in  a  world  of  infinite  retributions.  It 
thus  lifts  him  into  a  higher,  nobler  sphere,  fills  him  with  vast 
and  majestic  thoughts,  imparts  to  him  divine  strength,  and 
enables  him  to  do  and  to  suffer  what  would  transcend  the 
unaided  powers  of  humanity.  Nowhere  have  there  been 
such  examples  of  magnanimity,  fortitude,  and  heroic  valor, 
as  among  the  nations  which  have  had  the  strongest  faith  in 
thinffs  unseen.  Such  were  the  Romans  before  luxury  with 
its  fruits  of  corruption  had  destroyed  the  fervent,  credulous 
spirit  of  their  youth ;  such  they  were  in  the  days  of  their 
Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  and  Kegulus,  when  self-sacrifice 
was  the  law,  not  the  exception,  and  their  annals  were  rich  in 
instances  of  high-minded,  disinterested  patriotism,  not  sur- 
passed by  our  own  Washington.  The  cause  of  it  is  well 
stated  by  Cicero,  where  he  says  that,  though  surpassed  by 
other  nations  in  numbers,  strength,  cunning,  and  skill  in  the 
arts,  yet  they  surpassed  them  all  in  piety,  in  religion,  and 
in  that  wisdom  which  acknowledged  all  things  to  be  con- 
trolled and  governed  by  the  power  of  the  immortal  gods. 
We  may  say  in  a  word,  that  faith  ever  strives  to  make  the 
earthly  life  an  image  of  the  divine,  and  is  thus  the  true  source 
of  all  purity,  elevation,  and  earnestness  of  character.  And 
the  history  of  the  world  has  abundantly  proved,  that  as  the 
belief  of  a  people  has  decayed,  corruption  of  morals  has  in- 
creased, until  all  the  bonds  of  society  have  been  broken 
asunder  in  some  wide-wasting  convulsion. 

We  can  now  easily  see  the  influences  of  the  same  principle 
upon  the  political  institutions  of  a  people.  The  constitution 
oi  a  state  can  find  no  better  illustration  than  in  the  structure 
of  a  living  organized  body,  which,  though  manifold  in  its 
parts,  is  made  one  by  the  all-pervading,  all-sustaining  law 
of  life.  It  is  wonderful  to  see,  for  example,  in  the  human 
frame,  such  a  multitude  of  organs  with  distinct  functions  and 
principles  of  action,  co-working  in  harmony,  and  causing 
the  growth  of  the  whole  body  by  their  mysterious  power  of 
assimilation.  But  more  wonderful  is  that  law  of  the  body 
politic,  by  which  great  multitudes  of  men,  often  widely  sep- 
arated, and  with  distinct  if  not  conflicting  interests,  are 
charmed  together,  and  made  one  in  the  unity  of  an  organic 
Vol.  VL  49 
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life.  It  fills  U8  with  awe  to  think  of  the  mysteTV  of  a  com- 
monwealth, pervaded  bv  one  spirit,  controlled  by  one  law, 
working  to  one  end,  ana  enabled  to  accomplish  by  this  con- 
centration of  strength,  a  thousand  fold  more  than  individual 
energy  could  do  by  isolated  efibrts.  See  its  halls  of  legis- 
lation, its  tribunals  of  justice,  its  fleets  and  armies,  all  con- 
stituted for  the  national  glory  and  defence,  and  the  organs 
and  instruments  through  which  and  with  which  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  works.  .  With  what  a  grandeur,  yet  home-felt 
interest  are  they  invested  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  I  The 
humblest  citizen  may  say,  as  he  gazes  with  admiration  upon 
the  noble  structures  which  his  country  has  reared  for  the 
ends  of  legislation  and  of  war,  They  are  ours ;  and  he  may 
feel  that  through  them  his  lowly  dwelling  is  enriched  with 
new  blessings,  and  defended  by  stronger  bulwarks.  Now 
as  the  healthfulness  of  every  organized  body  depends  upon 
the  perfection  with  which  its  great  organs  fulfil  their  func^ 
tions ;  so  it  is  with  the  state.  There  are  two  opposite  dis- 
eases to  which  the  body  politic  is  exposed  ;  and  yet,  as  all 
extremes  meet,  each  ordinarily  produces  the  other.  The 
one  is  rebellion  and  anarchy, 'which  renders  it  impossible 
for  the  magistracy  to  accomplish  its  ends.  The  other  is 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical  rule,  where  the  government  exists 
for  itself  alone,  and  not  as  representing  and  embodying  the 
national  life.  Between  these  two  extremes  of  insubordina- 
tion and  confusion  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rigid  crushing 
despotism  on  the  other,  all  states  are  vibrating ;  and  sh<»1 
and  infrequent  are  the  seasons  in  which  they  hold  the  mid- 
point of  well-regulated  freedom.  Liberty  is  eyer  seeking 
to  become  licentiousness;  and  wholesome  restraint  passes 
over  into  cruel  domination.  But  oppression  at  length 
reaches  a  point  where  it  awakens  a  terrible  counteracting 
force  whicn  grapples  with  it  in  stern  despair  ;  and  anarchy 
soon  exhausts  itself  in  the  mad  strumles  of  its  disimpris- 
oned energies.  We  seek  for  a  principle  which  shall  pre- 
clude both  these  extremes,  and  give  at  once  stability  to  the 
Sovernment,  and  freedom  to  the  people.  But  this  cannot  be 
one  where  submission  is  not  the  voluntary  act  of  the  will 
in  the  intuition  of  duty ;  and  we  have  seen  that  there  can 
be  no  feeling  of  moral  obligation  where  there  is  no  faith. 
Once  destroy  among  a  people  all  reverence  for  the  invisible, 
and^  you  root  out  every  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  fear 
must  extort  obedience.    It  has  been  truly  said,  tnat  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  external  restraint  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  in- 
ward or  8elf-control»  because,  in  so  far  as  man  is  a  guide 
to  himself,  he  does  not  need  coercion  from  without.  In 
proportion  therefore  as  the  belief  of  a  people  in  a  world  of 
spiritual  power  and  truth  is  strong  and  lively,  their  obedi- 
ence will  be  spontaneous  and  cheerful ;  and  thus  the  same 
principle  that  stirs  and  quickens  the  energies  of  the  soul,  arid 
calls  it  forth  to  the  noblest  deeds,  also^maj^^s  it  submissive 
to  the  law  which  it  recognises  as  the  echo  of  the  voice  of 
God.  But.  faith  also  gives  to  government,  as  to  all  the  or- 
dinances of  life,  a  symbolical  character,  and  thus  secures  to 
it  that  reverence  without  which  there  can  be  no  voluntary 
and  dignified  submission.  Nothing  which  is  not  a  symbol, 
has  any  power  over  the  hearts  of  men.  We  cannot  rever- 
ence that  which  is  in  no  sense  greater  than  ourselves.  We 
may  fear  it,  but  we  cannot  reverence  it.  But  if  human  gov- 
ernment be  regarded  as  the  mere  product  of  earthlv  forces, 
and  as  in  no  sense  connected  with  the  invisible  and  divine, 
it  can  have  no  majestv  in  the  eyes  of  man,  but  will  be  more 
or  less  the  object  of  their  scorn.  If  you  would  awaken  the 
deep  reverential  feelings  of  the  soul,  you  must  place  before  it 
something  higher  and  nobler  than  itself,  something  therefore 
to  which  it  could  not  impart  the  whole  of  its  being.  The 
father,  in  his  thoughtful  mood,  may  gaze  on  his  child  with 
awe,  because  he  sees  in  it  the  features  of  a  divine  image ; 
but  the  sculptor  can  look  with  no  such  emotions  upon  the 
marble  which  he  has  chiselled  into  a  form  of  loveliness  or 
grandeur.  It  is  impossible  to  reverence  that  which  is  in 
every  sense  our  own  creation.  But  how  can  the  magistracy 
of  a  state  be  invested  with  such  a  majestic  character,  inas- 
much as  it  derives  its  existence  from  the  popular  will?  By 
looking  upon  it  as  a  symbol  of  invisible  and  divine  rule. 
Every  great  spiritual  truth  must  be  taught  by  svmbols  in 
the  world  of  the  senses.  And  that  mighty  and  glorious  do- 
minion which  has  its  throne  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and 
extends  its  sway  over  all — how  shall  it  be  set  forth  to  man  ? 
By  constructing  a  symbol  of  it,  first  in  the  family  where  its 
gentleness  and  benignity  are  best  expressed ;  and  next  in 
the  state,  the  ampler  powers  and  greater  splendors  of  which 
do  well  show  forth  the  strength  and  dignity  of  supreme  rule. 
When  human  government  is  thus  regarded  as  symbolical, 
it  partakes  of  the  grandeur  of  that  which  it  represents.  It 
becomes  a  translueence  of  the  Divine ;  and  awakens  in  the 
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soul  that  thus  contemplates  it,  an  echo,  faint  though  it  must 
be,  ojf  that  reverence  which  it  feels  towards  Goid.    Faith 
then,  regards  the  magistracy  of  a  state,  however  constituted, 
in  republican  America,  equally  as  in  imperial  Austria,  as 
invested  with  a  higher  and  nobler  character  than  belongs  to 
any  thing  of  mere  earthly  origin,  and  therefore  she  is  ready 
with  her  homage  and  obedience.    But  while  she  thus  shuns 
the  Scylla  of  an  irreverent  and  contemptuous  spirit  towards 
the  lawful  authorities  of  the  land,  she  does  not  fall  upon  the 
Charybdis  of  disgusting  adulation  and  impious  worship^ 
The  persons  of  rulers  are  in  her  sight  as  nothing ;  it  is  their 
office  which  gives  them  their  sacredness.    And  it  is  most 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  servile  homage  ever  paid 
to  kings,  has  been  by  nations  that  had  grown  skeptical,  and 
amohgst  whom  all  the  bonds  of  moral  principle  were  re- 
laxed.   Rome  under  the  emperors,  and  France  in  the  days 
of  Napoleon,  will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  every 
mind.     There  is  no  such  barrier  against  despotism  as  reli- 
gious feeling  pervading  the  hearts  of  a  people.     The  his- 
tory of  our  own  New  England  is  rich  in  proofs  of  this. 
What  a  contrast  between  me  reverence  which  she  felt  for 
her  Winthrops,  and  Batons,  and  Griswolds,  and  the  base 
idolatry  which   despots  have    exacted  from  their  abject 
slaves  I    That  very  faith  in  the  invisible  world,  which  led 
her  to  invest  her  sons  when  elevated  to  the  magistracy  with 
a  sacred  character,  would  have  made  her  shrink  with  abhor- 
rence from  the  gross  and  impious  flattery  with  which  un- 
believing France  iregaled  her  great  Emperor.    I  will  con- 
clude this  part  of  our  subject  with  the  words  of  Milton,  one 
of  the  sternest  republicans  of  his  time.    '*  To  govern  well  i» 
to  train  up  a  nation  in  true  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  that  mag- 
nanimity which  springs  from  thence,  and  that  which  is  our 
beginning,  regeneration,  and  happiest  end,  likeness  to  God, 
which,  in  one  word,  we  call  godliness  ;  and  that  this  is  the 
true  flourishing  of  a  land,  other  things  follow  as  the  shadow 
does  the  substance.''    "  Alas  1  sir,  a  commonwealth  oudit 
to  be  but  as  one  huge  Christian  personage,  one  mighty 
growth  and  stature  of  an  honest  man,  as  big  and  compact 
in  virtue  as  in  body." 

The  third  topic  of  inquiry  respects  the  influence  of  faith  on 
literature,and  the  intellectual  cultivationof  a  people.  Thegreat 
interest  which  the  cause  of  education  is  awakening  through- 
out our  country,  and  the  vast  multiplication  of  the  means  and 
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instruments  of  literary  culture,  give  to  this  subject  an  impor- 
tance which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  There  is  a  feverish  de- 
sire to  create  a  national  literature  that  shall  rival  the  riches 
of  the  olden  time»  and  our  land  is  becoming  a  hot-bed  for 
the  forced  production  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  intellect.  We 
ought  then  to  understand  clearly  the  causes  and  conditions 
of  literary  excellency,  lest  in  our  ignorance  of  some  of  its 
essential  elements,  we  squander  our  energies  in  fruitlesss 
efforts.  We  see  in  a  survey  of  the  past,  that  certain  peri- 
ods in  the  growth  and  progress  of  a  nation,  have  been  rich 
in  the  production^  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  arts  of 
music  painting,  and  sculpture;  and  we  should  ascer- 
tain, if  it  be  possible,  what  confluence  of  circumstances  led 
to  such  a  wondrous  development  of  its  intellectual  power. 
The  glorious  season  of  Grecian  literature  extended  only 
from  Solon  to  the  Ptolemies;  and  the  Augustan  age  of 
Rome  was  of  still  shorter  duration.  The  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  successor  James,  were  the  most  splendid  era  of 
English  poetry,  though  there  was  a  rich  after-harvest  under 
the  First  and  Second  Charles  and  the  commonwealth. 

The  excellence  of  a  national  literature  depends  both 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  language  which  is  its  instrumenti 
and  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  embodies.  It  may 
be  distinguished  for  its  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  in  the 
perfect  appropriateness  of  the  expression  to  the  sentiment, 
as  in  the  odes  of  Anacreon ;  or  for  the  higher  merits  of 
strength,  majesty,  and  profound  emotion,  as  in  the  Psalms 
of  David,  and  the  sonnets  of  Milton.  It  holds  the  highest 
place  when  it  is  pervaded  by  the  most  heroic  spirit,  and 
reflects  the  forms  of  the  noblest  national  life.  Whatever 
therefore  gives  greatness  to  the  character  of  a  people,  and 
causes  the  fullest  development  of  their  whole  being,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual,  will,  when  their  language  is  suffi- 
ciently copious  and  flexible,  and  no  untoward  circumstances 
exist  to  prevent  it,  lead  on  to  the  production  of  a  rich  and 
vigorous  literatura  But  as  we  have  seen,  in  speaking  ot 
the  influence  of  faith  upon  morality,  there  is  no  other 
principle  which  lays  such  a  strong  grasp  upon  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  soul,  quickens  it  into  such  an  mtense  activity,  and 
casts  the  whole  man  anew  into  such  forms  of  moral  grandeur. 
It  strengthens  and  ennobles  the  intellect,  by  placing  before 
it  the  largest  and  highest  truths  as  objects  of  contemplation. 
Itopens  the  deepest  fountains  of  the  heart,  andmakesitsstrong- 
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est,  holiest  heWn^  to  gash  forth*  It  thus  furnishes  the  literary 
artist  with  the  nchest  materials  for  his  work,  while  it  acts  also 
upon  his  own  soul  to  purify  and  invigorate.  But  it  is  true, 
and  it  is  a  truth  which  we  ought  to  ponder,  that  noble  sentiments 
are  ordinarily  embodied  in  the  acts  and  institutions  of  a  peo- 
ple, before  the  creation  of  their  literature,  which  is  a  reflex 
and  echo  in  words  of  the  majestic  truths  which  had  previ- 
ously been  incorporated  into  their  life*  It  has  been  said  of 
Luther,  that  he  did  not  write  poems,  but  he  acted  them. 
This  is  true  of  nations  in  a  certain  stage  of  their  progress. 
They  have  no  Jiterature  that  deserves  the  name,  but  their 
whole  life  is  a  heroic  poem.  They  are  rich  in  practical  wis- 
dom, in  courage,  in  elevated  thoughts,  in  deep  and  gentle 
aflfections,  but  you  will  find  these  not  in  the  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  poet,  but  in  act  and  sufl&ring,  in  the  courts  of 
law,  on  the  battle-field,  by  the  fire-side»  and  on  the  bed  of 
sickness.  That  is  the  noblest  age  in  which  the  life  of  men 
IB  the  noblest  It  may  happen  from  the  poverty  of  their 
language,  or  even  from  the  very  depth  and  intensity  of  their 
feelings,  which  precludes  the  tranquil,  self-reflective  state 
essential  to  literary  composition,  that  they  have  no  philoso- 
j^y,  and  only  some  rude  snatches  of  song ;  and  yet  the  pro- 
foundest  wisdom  be  displayed  in  their  institutions,  and  the 
spirit  of  poesy  impart  its  richest  fragrance  to  their  character. 
Frederick  Schlegel  in  his  Lecture  on  the  History  of  Literature, 
says,  '*It  is  upon  the  whole  extremely  doubtful,  whether 
those  periods  which  are  the  most  rich  in  literature,  possess 
the  greatest  share  either  of  moral  excellence  or  political 
happiness."  And  Coleridge  expresses  himself  still  more 
strongly :  "  I  believe  it  is  a  decided  truth,  though  certainly 
an  awful  lesson,  that  nations  are  not  the  most  happy  at  the 
time  when  literature  and  the  arts  flourish  the  most  among 
them.''  I  would  fain  hope  that  this  is  not  necessarily  true, 
but  the  history  of  nations  seems  to  confiitn  it  The  Augus- 
tan age  of  Kome — the  age  of  her  poets  and  orators  and 
philosophers — was  far  inferior  in  real  greatness,  to  some 
that  preceded  it.  Her  early  annals  show  a  purity  of  morals, 
a  simplicity  of  manners,  a  sternness  of  integrity,  a-  self-sacri- 
ficing patriotism,  and  a  spirit  of  daring  and  endurance,  most 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  luxury  and  profligacy  of  the 
times  when  Cicero  thundered  in  the  forum,  and  Virgil  sang 
in  polished  verse  the  deeds  of  ancient  heroes.  And  our 
own  New  England,  for  at  least  a  century  after  her  first  set- 
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dement,  had  no  literature  that  deserves  the  name  ;'but  v^here 
shall  we  find  her  rival  in  austere  grandeur  of  charactert  in 
heroism,  in  fortitude  7  •  Such  an  age  ordinarily  precedes  the 
season  of  literary  cultivation,  and  furnishes  it  with  its  mate- 
rials. Its  majestic  tones  are  re-echoed  in  the  poet's  song, 
and  its  rich  and  noble  forms  of  character  are  reflected  from 
his  enchanted  mirror.  *'  The  Greeks,''  says  Schlegel,  **  pos- 
sessed such  a  period  of  poetical  wealth  in  those  ages  which 
elapsed  between  the  Trojan  adventures,  and  the  times  of 
Solon  and  Pericles."  But  there  is  a  species  of  literature 
which  is  the  immediate  offspring  of  heroic  feeling.  Such 
was  the  song  of  Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel,  when 
with  timbrels  and  dances  they  sang  to  the  Lord,  who  had 
triumphed  gloriously.  The  horse  and  his  rider  he  had 
thrown  into  the  sea.  And  such  was  the  noble  ode  which 
Deborah  san^,  afler  that  victory  in  which  the  stars,  in  their 
courses,  fought  against  Sisera.  Such  poems  are  bursts  of 
intense  passion,  and  give  utterance  to  the  swelling  emotions 
of  a  whole  people.    The  bard  feels  more  deeply  and  ex- 

Eresses  more  strongly,  that  which  is  stirring  every  soul,  and 
reaks  forth  from  it  more  or  less  clearly  in  looks  and  words 
and  gestures.  The  ballads  and  hymns  which  come  down 
to  us  from  ruder  times,  are  a  more  faithful  reflection  of  the 
national  spirit,  than  the  elaborate  poems  of  a  refined  age. 
and  their  excellence  manifestly  depends  upon  the  elevated 
feelings,  that  is,  the  believing  spirit  of  the  people. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  The  influence  which 
a  believing  spirit  exerts  on  literature,  is  seen  in  the  greater 
range  and  grandeur  of  its  thoughts,  its  profounder  wisdom, 
and  the  deeper,  purer  feelings  which  it  breathes.  Skepti- 
cism dwarfs  the  intellect  by  narrowing  the  sphere  of  its 
activity,  and  withdrawing  it  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
most  ennobling  truths  ;  and  it  makes  the  heart  shrunken  and 
withered  by  cutting  it  off  from  all  connection  with  that 
which  is  higher  and  holier  than  itself.  The  soil  becomes 
parched  and  barren;  there  may  be  sharpness  of  mind 
with  its  fruits  of  keen  investigation,  and  dark  and  stormv 
passion  with  its*  fierce  outbursts  of  eloquence  and  wit,  wiui 
Its  scoffing  satire ;  but  there  can  be  no  philosophy  that  shall 
sound  the  depths  of  our  being,  nor  poetry  that  shall  sweep 
all  the  chords  of  the  soul.  For  if  man  be  connected  with 
the  divine  and  the  everlasting,  and  be  capable  of  joys  and 
hopes  of  no  earthly  origin ;  then  skepticism,  which  is  as 
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blind  as  Ae  owl  at  mid-day,  to  all  but  his  sensual  nature, 
cannot  solve  the  mysteries  of  his  life,  nor  open  the  deep 
fountains  that  are  within.  But  faith,  which  recognises  the 
relation  in  which  he-stands  to  the  invisible  world,  furnishes 
the  only  stand-point  for  philosophical  observation;  and  it 
^ives  strength  and  richness  to  his  imagination,  by  the  vis- 
ions of  glory  which  it  unfolds,  and  the  tones  of  melody 
which  it  brinffs  to  him  from  the  spirit-land.  Skepticism  can 
produce  a  Hume,  a  Voltaire,  a  Jeffrey ;  but  faith  points 
among  her  children  to  a  Bacon,  a  Milton,  and  a  Words- 
worth. The  fruits  of  the  one  are  acute  but  narrow  criti- 
cism, a  false  and  shallow  philosophy,  and  histories  that  are 
a  lifeless  record  of  facts  divorced  from  all  fundamental  prin- 
ciples ;  but  the  other  has  a  genial,  creative  power,  and  a 
heart  of  genuine  sympathy,  and  in  whatever  province  of 
literature  she  works,  she  embodies  living  truths  and  feelings 
intensely  human,  in  correspondent  forms  of  beauty  and  ma- 
jesty. To  know  fully  the  influence  of  faith  upon  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  nations,  would  require  a  more  elaborate 
investigation  than  our  time  permits,  it  is  a  wide  and  fruit- 
ful field  that  is  opened  to  us,  but  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
glean  a  few  handfuls  from  the  plenteous  harvest. 

When  I  speak  of  faith,  I  include  in  it  the  seekisiff  qfier 
some  higher  form  of  existence,  some  more  stable  ground 
than  is  found  in  the  world  of  the  senses.  -  The  seeking  does 
not  always  become  a  finding ;  the  yearnings  of  the  heart 
are  not  always  satisfied.  Too  few  of  the  gifted  ones,  the 
sweet  singers  of  the  earth,  have  been  able  to  soar  on  steady 
wing 

^^  In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth". 

The  Byrons  and  Shelleys,  in  their  eccentric  flight,  moved  in 
the  darkness  and  lurid  light  of  the  tempest,  and  caught  few 
and  broken  glimpses  of  the  pure  empyrean.  But  they  had 
the  deep  feeling  of  the  incommensurateness  of  the  material, 
visible  world  to  their  spiritual  necessities,  though  it  mani- 
fested itself,  alas  I  tis  a  blind  groping  for  the  light.  We  see 
in  their  poetry,  hopes  and  aspirations  which  stretch  far  be- 
yond the  sphere  oi  our  sensual  life,  and  it  is  the  struggle  of 
those  yearnings  of  their  better  nature,  with  the  gates  and  bars 
of  their  prison-house — a  struggle  often  vehement  and  fiery — 
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that  gives  such  a  strong  but  painfn]  interest  to  their  fervid 
strains.  If  they  had  not  faith,  they  had  the  feeling  of  its 
necessity,  and  were  struggling  towards  it,  though  often  in 
the  thickest  darkness.  No  self-satisfied  unbeliever  was 
ever  a  great  poet.  The  life  of  man,  in  its  own  separated 
nakedness,  is  too  mean  and  barren  for  poetry.  It  must  be 
looked  on  as  a  symbol  of  the  divine,  to  be  invested  with  any 
poetical  interest.  Such  is  the  light  in  which  it  has  been 
viewed  by  all  true  bards,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
clearness,  according  to  the  knowledge  of  their  times. 

The  principles  which  we  have  been  laying  down,  find 
an  admirable  illustration  in  the  old  Hebrew  commonwealth. 
The  wisdom  displayed  in  its  structure,  was  truly  wonderful ; 
and  there  are  no  institutions,  from  the  study  of  which  the 
statesman  can  gain  such  an  enlargement  of  political  know- 
ledge. The  state,  in  all  its  parts,  was  symbolical.  The 
East  was  linked  to  the  present  by  solemn  national  festivals, 
y  historic  records,  and  by  songs  and  hymns  which  were 
daily  chanted  to  the  music  of  the  temple,  and  to  the 
tones  of  the  harp  on  the  hill-sides  and  in  the  valleys  of  Ju- 
dea.  The  Hebrews  were  eminently  an  historical  people. 
They  were  united  to  their  ancestors  by  the  very  names  by 
which  they  were  known  as  a  nation.  The  custom  which 
eannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  reader  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  connecting  the  name  of  the  father  with  that  of  the 
son,  has  something  reverential  in  it,  as  if  they  would  have 
no  link  broken  which  joined  them  to  the  past.  The 
great  events  of  their  history,  as  the  £xodus  from  Egypt 
were  represented  at  their  annual  feasts,  in  the  most  stri- 
king emblems.  The  condition  was  thus  realized  on 
which  philosophers  have  insisted  as  indispensable  to  a  rich 
national  literature,  that  old  traditions  should  be  transmitted, 
and  have  a  place  in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  the 
people.  But  the  present  was  not  only  united  to  the  past ; 
It  was  also  made  to  foreshadow  the  future.  All  that  was 
glorious  and  venerable  in  their  history  was  distinctly  and 
vividly  retained,  while  in  the  same  memorials  they  saw 
types  and  prophecies  of  future  deliverances  and  triumphs. 
No  people  were  ever  so  completely  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  tyrannic  now^  and  made  to  embrace  in  memory 
and  hope,  the  whole  compass  of  time.  But  faith  was  the 
foundation  and  the  cement  of  the  whole  structure.  It  rested 
upon  the  invisible.  The  homage  of  the  people  was  per- 
mitted to  rest  on  nothing  in  the  world  of  the  senses.  Go 
Vol.  VI.  50 
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into  their  temple,  and  pass  through  the  slaughtered  victims 
of  the  outer  court,  and  the  burning  lamps  and  fraerant  in- 
cense of  the  holy  place,  into  the  awful  darkness  of  the  inner 
sanctuary,  and  you  would  find  no  image  that  might  be 
worshipped.  The  indweller  was  invisible.  The  entire 
commonwealth,  with  all  its  institutions  and  ordinances,  was 
subordinated  to  Jehovah, 

*'  Immatable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 

*  •  «  « 

Fountain  of  light,  himself  invisible 
Amidst  ihe  glorious  brightness  where  he  sat 
Throned  inaccessible." 

What  then  was  the  influence  of  such  a  constitution  upon  the 
moral  and  social  life  of  the  Hebrews  7  They  may  challenge 
comparison  with  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  in  purity 
and  dignity  of  personal  character,  in  domestic  blessedness, 
and  in  the  stability  and  equitable  administration  of  their  po- 
litical institutions.  But  the  literature  born  and  nurtured 
among  such  influences,  what  are  its  features  ?  It  is  more 
intensely  national  than  any  other,  both  in  its  form  and  spirit, 
for  it  was  not  the  product  of  literary  ambition,  but  gushed 
forth  impetuously  from  the  inmost  souL  It  has  a  life  and  a 
vigor  wnich  nothing  but  truth  and  reality  could  give ;  for  it 
is  the  hymn  of  praise,  the  song  of  victory,  the  mournful 
plaint,  the  burst  of  indignant  and  withering  rebuke.  And 
though  inferior  to  the  literature  of  some  other  ancient  na- 
tions in  copiousness  and  variety,  it  is  immeasurably  supe- 
rior in  all  the  higher  characteristics  of  intellectual  power,  in 
the  grandeur  of  its  descriptions,  the  awful  energy  of  its  de- 
nunciations, and  the  heart-breaking  tendernesss  of  its  pathos. 
But  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  is  not  the  only  one  of  the 
states  of  antiquity,  in  which  we  can  trace  the  strong  and 
salutary  influences  of  belief.  Though  the  ereat  truths  which 
pertain  to  the  invisible  shone  out  clear  ana  bright  in  its  fir- 
manent  alone,  they  were  dimly  seen  in  other  lands  strug- 
gling with  the  mists  and  vapors  of  the  ni^ht.  Their  politi- 
cal institutions  rested  on  a  supernatural  basis,  and  derived 
from  this  that  power  over  the  hearts  of  men  which  gave 
them  stability,  and  yet  kept  them  from  degenerating  into  an 
oppressive  and  crushing  despotism.  I  am  supported  by  the 
most  competent  historians  in  saying,  that  those  eras  which 
were  politically  the  happiest,  were  characterized  by  the  strong- 
est and  purest  faith  amongst  the  people.  "  Polybius,"  says 
Coleridge,  "  attributes  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Roman 
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republic  to  the  general  reverence  of  the  invisible  powers, 
and  the  consequent  horror  in  which  the  breaking  of  an  oath 
was  held.''  And  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  which  was 
without  a  rival  in  richness  and  copiousness,  and  inferior  only 
to  the  Hebrew  in  profoundness  and  sublimity,  derives  its 
highest  qualities  from  spiritual  truths  which  glimmered 
through  the  veil  of  their  superstitions.  Homer  and  the 
tragic  poets  connect  the  earthly  life  with  ^  supernatural 
world  of  beauty  and  power.  And  the  prince  of  Grecian 
philosophers,  the  divine  Plato,  made  it  the  end  of  all  his 
labors  to  elevate  man  above  the  bondage  of  the  senses. 

But  it  is  in  Christendom  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  fullest 
exemplification  of  these  principles.  If  faith  has  a  tendency 
to  give  purity  to  the  moral,  strength  to  the  intellectual,  and 
harmony  to  the  social  life  of  a  people,  we  shall  find  the 
proofs  of  it  where  the  Christian  religion  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  the  growth  and  formation  of  society.  A 
full  inauiry  into  its  influences  on  the  political  structure  and 
mental  development  of  Europe,  could  not  be  condensed 
within  the  limits  of  such  an  article ;  for  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  corruptions  of  Christianity,  which' 
counteracted  and  often  destroyed  its  ennobling  tendencies. 
The  annals  of  paganism  would  show  no  gloomier  examples  of 
a  chilling,  petrifying  superstition,  than  the  history  of  Christen- 
dom,  the  very  life-blood  of  which  was  made  to  curdle  in  its  veins. 
But  the  elevated  morality  which  in  spite  of  those  disastrous 
influences  shone  out  with  celestial  brightness  in  many  a 
monastery  and  on  many  a  throne,  in  the  lives  of  the  Ber- 
nards and  the  Alfreds,  was  the  fruit  of  Christian  faith.  The 
European  character  owes  to  that  its  noblest  qualities.  In 
estimating  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  literature,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  its  efifects  not  only  upon  individual  intel- 
lects, but  also  in  giving  tone  to  the  atmosphere,  and  form 
and  color  to  the  objects  of  universal  life.  It  is  not  only  to 
Christian  poets  and  philosophers  that  we  appeal,  but  also  to 
all  educated  where  the  truths  of  religion  nave  been  em- 
bodied and  made  visible  in  institutions  and  rites,  and  thus 
helped  in  the  formation  of  their  intellectual  and  spiritual 
character.  If  we  would  see  the  full  results  of  skepticism, 
we  must  look  not  where  it  is  checked  by  the  presence  and 
innumerable  influences  of  religion,  but  where  it  has  uncon- 
trolled predominance.  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  Burns 
may  not  have  been  believers  in  the  high  sense  of  Milton ; 
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but  could  they  have  been  what  they  were,  if  Christianity 
had  never  existed  f 

The  golden  age  of  literature,  painting,  and  architecture, 
reached  from  the  first  revival  of  letters,  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  mechanical  philosophy.  And  that  was  the  period  when 
the  faith  of  Christendom  in  the  truths,  and  her  reverence 
for  the  institutions  of  religion,  was  the  strongest — much 
stronger  at  l^ast  than  at  any  time  possessed  of  the  same 
means  and  opportunities  of  intellectual  cultivation.  The 
Divine  Comedy  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  are  strictly  Christian 
poems,  and  owe  to  Christianity  the  depth  of  thought  and 
sublimity  of  conception,  in  which  they  surpass  all  the  pro- 
fane literature  of  antiquity.  The  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  the  harvest-time  of  English  literature,  was  distin- 
guished for  the  strong  religious  influences  which  were  at 
work  amongst  the  people,  and  wrought  out  those  noble 
forms  of  character  which  have  made  that  period  so  illustri- 
ous. But  it  is  in  Milton  that  we  see  perhaps  the  noblest  intel- 
lectual triumphs  of  Christian  faith.  It  made  him  the  noble- 
mindt:d  heroic  warrior  in  the  keen  political  and  intellectual 
conflicts  of  his  a^e ;  it  gave  him  stainless  purity  of  motive  ; 
it  opened  before  him  an  illimitable  range  for  the  flight  of  his 
imagination,  which  took  its  indefatigable  way  from  the  burn- 
ing marie  of  hell,  through  the  wasteful  deep  of  chaos  and 
old  night ;  sported  on  airy  wing  amidst  the  bowers  of  Para- 
dise, and  soared  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven,  and  the 
glory  of  the  eternal  throne. 

But  there  came  by  slow  degrees  a  change  over  the  spirit 
of  Christendom.  Many  causes  conspired  to  weaken  the 
faith  and  destroy  the  reverence  of  the  people,  among  which 
the  revolution  in  the  arts  and  natural  sciences  accomplished 
chiefly  within  the  last  two  centuries,  stands  pre-eminent. 
This  fixed  their  attention  on  the  visible  world,  and  loosened 
the  hold  which  spiritual  truths  had  had  upon  their  minds. 
The  honor  of  this  great  revolution  is  given  to  Lord  Bacon, 
the  great  interpreter  of  nature,  who  is  called  the  father  of 
experimental  philosophy.  But  justice  to  the  memory  of 
this  unrivalled  philosopher,  requires  me  to  say,  that  his  name 
has  been  prostituted  to  the  support  of  principles  which  he 
never  taught,  and  that  the  materialism  and  utilitarianism 
which  have  been  engrafted  on  his  writings  in  our  own  times, 
he  would  have  rejected  with  abhorrence.  Those  who  rep- 
resent hisfphilosophy  as  having  for  its  object  the  comforts  of 
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the  bodily  life  alone,  show  themselves  incapable  of  compre- 
hending its  spirit  and  appreciating  its  worth.  No  honest 
man  who  was  competently  acquainted  with  his  writings, 
would  place  him  in  the  same  category  with  modern  utilita- 
rians, to  whom  the  five  senses  are  tne  only  organs  of  know- 
ledge and  sources  of  enjoyment.  Lord  Bacon  indeed  di- 
rected his  chief  attention  to  the  interpretation  of  nature,  in 
order  to  command  nature,  and  the  many  and  preat  inven- 
tions of  art  since  his  time  which  have  incalculably  increas- 
ed the  physical  power  of  man,  are  splendid  proofs  of  the 
soundness  of  his  principles  and  his  prophetic  sagacity.  But 
no  man  ever  insisted  more  strongly  on  the  subordination  of 
the  visible  to  the  invisible ;  of  the  world  of  the  senses,  to 
the  world  of  faith.  ^  Divinity  or  inspired  theology  was  to 
him  the  haven  and  sabbath  of  all  man's  contemplations ;" 
and  his  Confession  of  Faith,  into  which  he  has  condensed 
more  profound  truths  than  are  any  where  contained  in  the 
same  compass,  shows  not  only  a  keenly-discriminating  and 
most  comprehensive  judgment,  but  a  reverential  and  believ- 
ing spirit.  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  use  that  was  made 
of  his  labors  by  the  French  philosophers  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  disastrous  results  of  the  materialism  which  then  came 
into  fashion,  it  would  have  filled  him  with  horror  as  a  most 
wicked  perversion  of  his  principles,  and  a  disappointment  ot 
his  highest  aspirations  and  hopes. 

But  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  increased  attention  which, 
after  his  time,  was  paid  to  the  natural  sciences,  to  withdraw 
the  thoughts  of  men  from  the  invisible  and  spiritual  world, 
and  to  make  the  objects  of  the  senses  to  be  valued  more  for 
their  material  uses,  than  as  symbols  of  divine  truths.  The 
final  fruit  of  it  was  unbeliei.  All  the  countries  of  Europe 
were  more  or  less  infected  with  this  skeptical  spirit,  but  its 
flood-tide  was  in  France  before  and  dunng  her  Revolution. 
Church  and  state  had  become  hollow  forms,  and  all  reverence 
for  them  departed  from  the  hearts  of  men.  Every  spiritual 
truth  was  denied,  every  supernatural  bond  broken  ;  and  man 
became  a  god  unto  himself.  When  faith,  which  had  been 
the  foundation,  was  thus  destroyed,  the  whole  social  system, 
stately  and  time-honored  began  to  crumble  and  soon  sank 
amidst  the  shocks  of  the  earthquake,  into  the  black  and  bot- 
tomless abyss.  Institutions  that  had  stood  impregnable  for  a 
thousand  vears,  became,  amidst  the  frenzy  of  maddened  mill- 
ions, as  the  foam  of  the  whirlpool.    But  the  wreck  of  the 
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political  structure  was  not  the  only  result.  The  sundering 
of  all  moral  and  spiritual  ties,  left  man  to  his  animal,  nay, 
to  his  infranatural  nature,  and  he  became  now  a  swine  roll- 
ing in  his  sensual  sty,  and  now  a  demon  thirsting  for  blood. 
The  literature  of  that  time  was  characterized  by  the  same 
features.  Acute,  showy,  scoffing,  keen  in  its  wit,  but  with- 
out tone,  depth,  or  grandeur,  it  cannot  live.  Oh,  if  we  would 
feel  and  undei  stand  the  sublimity  which  faith  gives  to  man's 
life,  and  the  divine  power  with  which  it  strengthens  his 
intellect,  let  us  turn  from  this  picture  of  French  skepticism, 
to  England^s  glorious  day,  when  she  had  a  Spenser,  a  Shak- 
speare,  and  a  Milton  in  song ;  and  truth  was  imaged  in  the 
lives  of  her  believing  people. 

It  remains  that  we  apply  these  principles  to  the  state  and 
prospects  of  our  own  time  and  country.  This  is  the  era  of 
nope  and  enterprise.  The  restless,  sanguine  spirit  of  our 
countrymen  is  continually  projecting  new  adventures,  and 
coloring  the  future  with  orient  hues.  Every  year  adds  to 
our  triumphs,  and  the  dreams  of  yesterday  become  realities 
to-day.  We  look  upon  a  territoir  stretching  thousands  of 
miles  beyond  the  remotest  trace  oi  civilization,  until  it  meets 
the  broad  Pacific,  resting  on  the  north  on  the  most  magnifi- 
cent chain  of  lakes  on  either  continent,  and  on  the  south  ter- 
minating in  a  gulf  which  is  skirted  by  a  rich  and  fruitful 
country,  and  leads  into  a  sea  inlaid  with  the  most  beautiful 
islands  of  the  ocean — a  territory  too  which  is  scarcely  sur- 
passed in  fertility  as  well  as  extent,  in  the  number  of  its  no- 
ole  rivers,  its  boundless  mineral  wealth,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  intersected  by  all  the  channels  and  ways  of 
Internal  Navigation.  We  boast  of  a  government  that  gives 
the  loosest  reins  to  individual  energy  ;  and  of  a  state  and  pro- 
gress of  advancement  in  the  useful  arts  that  promises  to  aug- 
ment his  physical  power  beyond  any  conceivable  limits. 
The  press  too — the  great  organ  of  knowledge — ^is  free 
and  far  ranging  as  the  wind,  and  pours  its  treasures  profusely 
over  all  the  land.  Shall  not  man  hope  for  the  future,  with 
such  afield  of  action,  such  mighty  instruments,  such  splendid 
trophies  in  the  past  ?  He  is  indeed  becoming  the  lord  of 
nature.  He  is  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  her  mysfery,  and 
learning  the  secrets  of  her  wondrous  operations.  Every  year 
brings  to  light  some  new  and  mightier  law,  and  sees  another 
portion  of  territory  reclaimed  from  the  ancient  darkness. 
And  it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  uses  to  which  he  applies  these 
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discoveries  and  the.  continually  enlarging  power  which  they 
give  him  over  the  wealth  of  the  material  world.     He  pierces 
the  massive  mountain,  and  arches  the  dreadful  chasm,  to 
make  a  way  for  his  fire-drawn  cars.    Art  is  striving  to  make 
the  world  the  palace  of  gods,  instead  of  the  caravansera  of 
pilgrims.     But  here,  alas,  lies  our  danger.    In  our  gigantic 
labours  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  rule  over  it  with  imperial 
sway,  we  are  losing  sight  of  the  invisible  spiritual  world,  to 
which  our  fathers  looked  up  with  reverence  and  holy  fear.  The 
truths  and  interests  which  pertain  to  things  unseen,  never  had 
so  slender  a  hold  upon  the  belief  and  afiections  of  men.  We  see 
this  in  the  thirst  for  wealth,  so  intense  and  universal  as  to 
be  a  mania,  leading  to  schemes  and  enterprises  without  num- 
ber to  multiply  our  bodily  comforts  and  augment  our  physical 
power.     We  live  under  the  dynasty  of  Mammon.     Froni 
the  legislative  assembly  downwards  through  all  ranks  and 
orders  of  the  people,  we  are  debating,  with  ceaseless  turmoil, 
how  to  accumulate,  guard,  and  expend  our  physical  treas- 
ures.   The  visible  world  which  has  no  true  value  but  in 
subordination  to  the  invisible,  is  excluding  that  from  our 
thoughts,  and  becoming  itself  the  idol  of  our  base  worship. 
Reverence  also  is  departing  from  the  hearts  of  men.     It  is 
the  theme  of  universal  lamentation  among  the  wise   and 
good,  that  the  bonds  of  law  are  breaking,  and  its  bulwarks 
becoming  undermined ;  and  that  anarchy  threatens  to  come 
in  upon  us  with  its  ocean  floods.     This  has  its  origin  in  the 
decay  of  faith.     Human  government  is  no  longer  looked  on 
as  a  symbol  and  representative  of  the  Divine  ;  and  the  mag- 
istracies have  lost  that  sacred  character  with  which  their 
office  once  invested  them.    In  this  too  we  have  disconnected 
the  visible  from  the  invisible,  and  we  are  reaping  the  fruits 
of  it  in  restlessness,  insubordination,  contempt  of  law  and  its 
office-bearers,  and  those  awful  deeds  of  popular  violence 
which  are  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  American  naifne.     If 
we  have  traced  these  evils  which  we  all  feel  to  be  real  and 
hourly  augmenting,  to  their  true  source,  unbelief,  there  is  but 
one  remedy.     It  is  not   the  mere  diflusion  of  knowledge. 
That  has  been  inundating  us  with  its  floods,  but  the  plague 
has  not  been  stayed.     Knowledge  may  be  the  food  of  pride, 
the  parent  of  rebellion.     AH  the  stars  that  burn  in  the  depths 
of  heaven  may  be  numbered  and  measured ;  all  the  stones  of 
the  earth  and  the  flowers  of  the  field  have  their  appointed 
places  in  the  systems  of  science ;  and  every  law  of  nature 
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be  comprehended,  and  man  be  as  self-willed  and  remorse- 
leas  as  the  Titans  of  old.  Nor  can  any  efforts  to  create  a 
National  Literature  as  a  counteraction  to  the  sordid  and  anar- 
chical propensities  of  the  age  be  successful.  Alas  I  no  nation- 
al literature  of  any  depth  or  grandeur  can  be  created  until 
the  popular  mind  be  purified  and  elevated.  Our  only  reni- 
edy  is  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  people ;  that  faith,  whose 
creed  of  duty  is  humility;  rererence,  obedience,  love.  Man 
must  arain  be  made  to  bow  before  the  throne  and  equipage 
of  Goa's  almightiness,  and  look  upward  to  Heaven  with 
filial  adoration.  Let  the  saying  of  one  of  the  sages  of  our 
time  be  ever  remembered :  ''  By  celestial  observations  alone, 
can  even  terrestrial  charts  be  constructed  scientifically.** 
Let  our  earthly  life  be  rightly  subordinated  to  the  Divine, 
and  it  shall  be  full  of  strength,  and  joy,  and  harmony.  Its 
fruits  shall  be  blessed  in  the  family  and  the  state ;  and  sweet 
singers  and  deep  thinkers  shall  arise  as  in  the  times  of  old. 


Abt.  VII. — A  Critical  Exposition  of  Mental  Philosophy^ 
or  t/te  First  Principles  of  Metaphysics :  embracing  a 
Critical  Analysis  of  Ideas,  fAe  Elements  of  Reasoning, 
and  the  Philosophy  of  the  Feelings  and  Will,  adapted 
to  Academic  and  Popular  Use.  By  Leicester  A.  Sawyer, 
A.  M.     New   Haven:   Published  by  Durrie  &  Peck: 

1830. 

« 

When  a  new  work  on  mental  philosophy  is  announced, 
there  is  usually  some  curiosity  to  know  who  the  author  is, 
and  what  he  has  '*  attempted."  Is  his  reputation,  as  a  meta- 
physician established,  or  to  be  decided  by  the  new  work  ? 
Js  he  an  original  writer  or  a  compiler?  Does  he  profess  to 
have  given  the  results  of  others  in  a  convenient  form  ?  or 
to  have  made  ''great  improvements"  in  the  science 7  Mr. 
Sawyer's  claims  appear  to  be  of  both  kinds.  In  his  intro- 
duction, he  says,  ^  In  the  present  work  considerable  im- 
provements have  been  attempted,  in  the  theory  of  sensations, 
ideas,  affections,  and  of  the  will ;  and  in  the  general  division 
and  arrangement  of  *<  mental  phenomena."  He  acknowl- 
edges, however,  that,  **  this  worK  is  not  put  forth  under  any 
impression  that  it  is  perfect,**  smce  **  imperfection  is  common 
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to  all  human  prodactions."  *'  Locke  is  not.  perfect ;  Reid  is 
not  perfect ;  Stewart  is  not  perfect.''  He  thus  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  he  htmselfis  npt  perftect.  '*  The  same  will  be  true*'* 
be  tells  us/*  of  all  who  undertake  to-  prosecute  and  complete 
the  inveatigatioiis  of./Aestf  iUuslriou^  nu&n!  Since*  then, 
any  mental .  philosophy^  at.  present,  must  be  imperfect,  we  - 
are  told,  tliat  ^  that  which  is  not  perfecU  however,  may  be 
better  than  nothmg,  and  one  imperii  thing  better  than 
others."  The  questions  to  be  decided  then,  are,  (1)  Is  this  work 
better  than  nothing  ?  if  so,  (2)  Is  it  better  than  other  imper- 
fect ones?  Whatever  impressions  may  be  created  by  our 
remarks,  we  are  satisfied  the  perusal  ol  the  book  itself,  would 
convince,  not  only  '*  candid  and  competent  critics,"  hut  ^  the 
public  at  large,"  that  both  of  these  questions  should  be  an* 
swered  in  the  Tiegative. 

Mr.  Sawyer's  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part 
First,  is  upon  ^  the  classification  of  mental  phenomena,  and 
the  philosophy  of  sensations."  As  he  professes  to  have 
made  **  considerable  improvements"  in  the  classification  of 
mental  phenomena,  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
these  '*  improvements."  We  will  first  ask  the  reader,  how^ 
ever,  if  he  has  any  idea  of  mind  and  of  menial  phenomena  f 
what  mental  phenomena  ate^  and  what  a  book  on  mental 
phenomena  would  treat  of?  If  he  has,  he  will  doubtless  be 
surpised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Sawyer,  that  mental  phohomena 
refer,  not  only  to  **  sensations  and  ideas  which  are  objects 
of  cons9iou8ne8s,"  but  to  **  buman^  animal  and  vegetable 
physiology;**  that  all  the  processes  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  are  nothing  but  phenomena  of  mind  ;  and  that,  in  man, 
the  mind  resides  all  over  the  body,  as  much  in  one  part  x  as 
another. 

**  Phenomena  are  of  two  generic  orders* 

1.  The  phenomena  of  mind. 

2.  The  phenomena  of  matter." 

The  phenomena  of  mind,  he  divides  into  two  generic 
orders. 

*  1.  Those  which  are  objects  of  consciousness. 

2.  Those  which  are  not  objects  of  consciousness. 

Of  the  former  class,  are  siensations,  &c.,  and  of  the 
latter,  the  phenomena  of  organic  and  animal  life."  "  Those 
mental  phenomena  which  are  objects  of  consciousness,  are 
the  objects  of  one  dt  partment  of  mental  philosophy;  those  « 
which  are  not  objects  of  consciousness,  are  the  objects  of 
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another.  The  tfaeorv  awl  exposiUoo  of  the  ibmier,  Am  gtm^ 
eraUu  been  denominated  mental  pfaiioeophy ;  that  of  the  lat- 
ter, human,  animal,  and  vegietable  physiology."  p.  14 — 16. 
**  The  moat  iniq>ortant  orders  of  minds  with  which  we  are 
aoqoainted  are,  1.  Human  nunds;  2.  Ammal  and  insect 
minds ;  S.  Vegetable  minds ;  4.  Angels  and  disembodied 
spirits ;  5.  The  divine  mind."  p.  1S7 ;  In  comparing  mind  and 
matter,  the  author  says :  *^  The  ultimate  particles  of  matter 
are  not  as  different  from  minds,  as  many  ba:ve  supposed* 
Both  are  beings^  invested  with  certain  powers."  **The 
highest  nneric  property  of  minds  in  this  world,  is  that  of 
principus  of  erganixationf  and  of  the  action  peculiar  to  or* 
ffantzed  bodies,  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom."  **  The 
discoverable  relation  between  animal  and  vegetable  minds, 
and  the  organs  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  is  simply 
that  of  an  agent  to  sen  instrument."  ^  Animal  and  v^etabie 
minde  both  agree  in  being  agents  of  operations,  considered 
in  relation  to  which  animal  and  vegetaUe  organs  are  instru- 
ments." Vegetable  minds  are  the  agents  of  all  vegetable 
orainic  action  ;  animal  minds;  of  all  animal  organic  action." 
^  Human  minds  possess  no  power  of  acting  in  any  way,  on 
bodies  which  are  not  organized  for  the  purpose.  So  of  an* 
imal  and  vegetable  minds."    p.  147 — 140. 

The  question  very  naturally  arises  heris;  what  are  the 
author's  reasons  for  this  anomalous,  not  to  say  ridiculous 
classification  7  Has  he  really  made  any  new  discoveries,  or 
brought  to  light  any  new  truth  T  Has  he,  by  any  process 
of  reason,  or  reflection,  or  by  a  series  of  experiments  on 
miimmls  and  v^etableSf  discovered  any  new  reaemUance 
between  human  minds,  and  what  he  temw  ^hegetabk 
minds  t"  He  makes  no  such  pretensions.  He  says  the 
causes  of  all  phenomena  most  be^  either  spiritQal,  or  mate* 
rial ;  the  causes  of  vegetable  and  animal  phenomena,  can- 
not be  material,  and  so  he  concludes  this  cause  or  agent 
must  be  the  mind.  Mr.  Sawyer^s  **  improvement"  in  clas- 
sification then,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  extensioo 
of  the  sigmficadon  of  the  word  mind»  Mankind  have  been 
accustomed  to  jgive  the  name  mind,  to  that  in  them  which 
thinks,  reasons  and  wills.  This  was  the  ^gm  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  mens  of  the  Lathss.  Writers  on  mental  science  have, 
of  course,  conformed  to  this  usage  of  the  word.  It  is  Reid^ 
first  definition.  **  By  the  mind  of  nmn,  we  understand  that 
in  him,  which  thinks^  remembers,  reasoi»»  wills."    So  Ab- 
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•rcrooibie^  *'  The  mind  is  thai  part  of  ovr  being  which  think* 
and  wiHiy  lemenibers  and  reasons."  Tiiis  meaning  of  the 
word  has  become  incorporated  into  all  our  ^habits  of  speak* 
ing,  thinking  and  writing.  How  much  philosophy^  common 
seiMet  or  modcMfy  there  is  displayed,  in  altering  tlie  signifi- 
cation of  a  word  so  well  estabiished,  in  saying  vegetaUe 
mind  instead  of  vegetabk  life,  our  resders  can  judge.  We 
will  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  suppose  Mr.  Sawyer  waa 
aware  of  the  trouble  or  confusion  his  new  nomenclatuie  (if 
adopted)  would  occasion.  AJI  our  old  notions  of  the  word 
mind,  as  something  that  thinks,  must  be  done  away  with. 
Nevertheless  we  most  remember,  and  the  next  generation 
must  be  taught,  what  mind  used  to  mean  before  **  Sawyer's 
mental  philosophy"  appeared,  and  what  it  means  notf. 
When  we  bear  mind  spoken  of,  We  shall  not  know  whether 
it  mean  human  mind,  amimal  mind,  or  vegetable  mind^ 
whether  it  be  apple  mind,  pumpkin  mind  I  or  cabbage  mind  I 
nor  whether  ^  the  improvement  of  the  mind"  refers  to  our 
iutellectital  or  pkyeical  improvement,  or  to  the  improvement 
of  hareeSf  ekeepf  poiataes  vr  com ;  for  they  are  all  mental 
phenomena.  Twenty  years  hence,  when  a  mental  philoso* 
pher  is  spoken  of,  it  will  not  be  known  whether  he  treats 
of  ^  mental  phenomena,  which  are  the  objects  of  conscious- 
ness," or  of  ^mental  phenomena  which  are  not  the  objects 
of  consciousness;"  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  the  cul- 
ture of  ^  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms,"  for  these  are  all 
alike  "  legitimate  otijects  of  mental  science,"  according  to 
Mr.  Sawyer. 

It  may  be  somewhat  amusing,  if  not  interesting  to  our 
readers,  to  see  a  specimen  of  this  philosopher's  reasoning,  in 
support  of  his  improved  classification.  His  doctrine  is,  that 
the  processes  of  vc^table  and  ardmal  life,  ^  belong  to  the 
same  spiritual  agent  as  those  of  consciousness."  His  princi* 
pal  argument  seems  to  be,  that  we  don't  kmiow  his  theory  is 
not  true.  We  give  his  language.  '*  The  soul  or  mind  is 
a  being  not  material.  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  respira- 
tion, absorption,  secretion,  perspiration,  excretion,  &c.,  indi* 
cate  the  presence  and  agency  of  a  being  not  material.  One 
such  beiiig  is  present,  to  wit,  the  soul.  Why  then  shall  we  not 
conclude,  that  the  phenomena  above  referred  to,  belong  to  tha 
SQuI,  which  we  know  from  other  evidences  to  be  present, 
instead  of  supposing  the  existence  of  a  seoarate  principle 
of  animal  life,  merely  to  account  iot  them  i    There  is  evi* 
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dently  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  hypothesii  of  a  principle 
of  animal  and  human  life,  separate  from  the  soul  or  mind, 
which  is  the  subject  of  consciousness  and  of  various  con- 
scious exercises.''  p.  18* 

When  in  common  language  we  refer  the  phenomena  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  to  the  vital  principle,  there  is  no 
*'  supposing,"  or  "*  hypothesis,  of  a  principle  of  animal  and  hu- 
man" life  to  account  for  these  phenomena  as  Mr.  S.  seems  to 
imagine.  There  is  something  in  the  ptienomena  which  we 
cannot  understand  or  explain  ;  we  refer  it  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, meaning  thereby,  nothing  more,  than  our  ignorance,  or 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  But  Mr.  S.  regards  it  a 
great  '^  improvement^  to  refer  the  processes  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  to  "  the  agency  of  the  mind,"  which  at  best  is 
only  giving  a  new  name  to  our  ignorance.  For  what  does 
be  mean  by  **  the  agency  of  the  mind  ?"  The  agency  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  reasoning,  willing,  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  mental  agency ;  or  merely  that  unknown  my sieriout 
action,  usually  referred  to  the  vital  principle?  When  be 
says  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.,  ^  indicate  the  presence 
and  agency  of  a  being  not  material,"  what  does  he  mean  by 
**  being  ?"  A  being  that  wills  ?  If  he  does,  he  is  begging  the  ques- 
tion ;  if  he  does  not,  then  his  pompous  phrase  means  nothing 
more  than  that  the  ^circulation  of  the  blood,  respiration,  &c., 
indicate"  something  which  we  do  not  understand.  The  same 
is  true  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  galvanism.  And 
according  to  Mr.  Sawyer's  reasoning,  they  should  be  refer- 
red to  the  '^  presence  and  agency  of  a  being  not  material," 
or  in  other  words  to  a  mind.  If  it  be  said  there  is  no  soul 
present  where  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  dec,  appear,  is 
there  any  soul  in  vegetables  ? 

Mr.  Sawyer's  second  argument  is,  that,  since  the  nerves 
which  serve  as  the  principle  of  animal  and  organic  life,  serve 
also ''  as  the  oif:ans  of  the  mind  in  sensation  and  voluntary  ac- 
tion we  may  infer  the  identity  of  the  agent  which  operates  by 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary,  sentient  and  nnotive  nerves." 
His  last  argument  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness  and  of  animal  life  cease  together  at  death. 
But  animal  life  is  the  condition  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
faind,  and  of  course,  when  the  condition  ceases,  the  manu 
Jestatitm  ceases.  If  the  conditions  of  two  persons  dwelling 
lA  a  house  should  be,  that  neither  should  ever  be  seen  with- 
out the  other,  the  man  who  should  judge  that  because  they 
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were  nerer  seen  separate,  they  were  therefore  only  one 
person,  would  adopt  Af  r.  Sawyer's  logic 

^  If  organic  life  could  continue  indefinitely  without  any  ca« 
pacity  of  sensation  and  volition,  either  manifest  or  latent,  or, 
if  sensation  and  volition  could  manifest  themselves  in  the 
absence  of  any  signs  of  organic  life,  we  might  conclude  that 
the  principles  of  organic  life,  and  of  mental  phenomena  were 
diflerent."  p.  18.  Now  is  it  not  true  that  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  *' organic  Ufe  does  continue  indefinitely  without 
any  capacity  of  sensation  and  volition,  either  manifest  or 
latent,"  and  ought  not  Mr.  S.  on  his  own  showing,  to  **  con- 
clude that  the  principles  of  organic  life  and  of  mental  phe- 
nomena are  difiereut  r  So  all  his  arguments,  not  only  prove 
nothing  when  applied  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  militate 
agaiqst  his  own  theory.  The  argument  is  this.  We  refer 
the  phenomena  of  mind  and  of  animal  life  to  the  same  agent, 
because  we  see  them  in  the  same  individual ;  that  is,  because 
phenomena  which  are  objects  of  consciousness,  are  found  with 
phenomena  which  are  not  the  objects  of  consciousness  *^  there- 
fore they  are  referable  to  the  same  agenL*^  Now,  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  there  is  **  no  such  agent  present  as  the  soul,"  and 
one  class  of  phenomena  is  found  without  the  other.  If  then 
co-existence  of  phenomena  is  any  proof  of  the  same  agency, 
is  not  the  separate  existence  of  phenomena  greater  proof  of 
different  agency  ?  When  the  native  Americans  first  saw 
the  Spanish  cavalry,  they  judged  them  to  be  centaurs,  that 
is,  they  saw  a  man  on  a  horse,  and  knowing  ^  no  sufficient 
reason  for  the  hypothesis"  of  two  beings,  ^  referred  them  both 
to  the  same  agent,"  but  they  were  philosophers  enough,  when 
they  saw  the  man  and  the  horse  separate,  to  refer  them  to 
two  agents. 

If  it  will  not  be  trifling  with  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
we  remark  that  Mr.  Sawyer's  theory  of  animal  and  r>egeta- 
bk  minds  goes  on  the  supposition  that  the  mind  may  perform 
whole  classes  of  operations  without  our  knowledge.  Is  not 
this  assumption's  hazardous  as  groundless?  If  a  man's 
mind  may  be  thus  occupied  his  whole  lifetime  without  his 
knowledge,  what  may  it  not  do,  and  where  may  it  not  be  ? 
How  do  we  know  but  our  minds  have  a  variety  of  agencies, 
and  sub- agencies  to  perform  in  animals  and  vegetables?  How« 
do  we  know  that  the  Pantheism  of  the  ancients  is  not  true- 
that  one  principle  of  life  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth,  and  that  all  life  on  the  earth,  is  only  an  emanation  from 
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this  principle  and  that  there  is  but  one  voul  in  the  onATeraet 
The  surprising  facts  which  geology  reveals,as  well  as  the  chan* 
ges  which  are  constantly  going  on  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
indicate  the  presence  and  agency  of  something  which  we  do  not 
understand.  ^  How  do  we  know,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  soul 
or  mind  J"  Instead  of  asking  repeatedly,  as  Mr.  S.  doeib 
why  we  should  not  believe  his  theory,  it  would  be  the  part 
of  a  ^  philosopher,"  to  show  why  we  should.  The  fact  thai 
we  neither  know,  nor  can  know  it  to  be  true,  and  that  so  iiar 
as  we  do  know,  it  is  not  true,  would  be  a  **  sufficient  reason," 
fot  such  a  philosopher  as  Bacon  or  Newton.  Now  a  man 
has  a  perfect  right  to  indulge  in  all  the  fanciful  theories,  hy- 
potheses and  conjectures  he  pleases,  only,  when  he  attempts 
to  make  a  whole  science  conform  to  his  hypothesis,  and  to 
revolutionize  all  our  modes  of  speaking  and  writing  in  the 
science,  in  a  work  too"  adapted  to  academic  and  popular  use," 
(the  last  place  for  hypotheses,)  he  must  not  complain  if  we 
comply  with  the  following  advice  of  Dr.  Reid.  *^  The  world 
has  been  so  long  befooled  by  hypothesis  in  all  parts  of  philos- 
ophy, that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  every  roan  who 
would  make  any  progress  in  real  knowledge,  to  treat  them 
with  just  contempt,  as  the  reveries  of  vain  and^nct/u/fneii, 
Vfhose  pride  makes  them  conceive  themselves  able  to  unfold 
the  mysteries  of  nature  by  the  force  of  their  genius." 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  language  in  Mr.  8.'s  book  is 
made  to  conform  to  nis  new  classification,  which  renders  his 
definitions  exceedingly  cumbrous,  and  gives  a  ludicrous  as- 
pect to  the  whole  work.  We  know  not  when  we  have  been 
more  disposed  to  smile  than  in  reading  the  autiior's  theory 
of  the  origin  and  derivation  of  minds  from  similar  pre-exist- 
ing ones.  He  is  of  opinion  that  matter  *'  differs  less  from 
mind  than  many  have  supposed,"  and  he  ^  infers  from  clear 
and  decisive  evidence,  1.  Th^i  minds  are  exteiuiedf  2.  That 
they  are  capable  of  indefinite  extension."  p.  312.  In  argu- 
ing about  the  expansion  of  these  extended  minds,  be  makes 
tlie  following  ingenious  supposition.  ^  Such  is  the  physical 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  had  Adam  lived  till  now,  and 
grown  to  a  size  equal  to  that  of  all  his  posterity ,  by  the  same 
gradual  process  by  which  his  descendants  have  been  multi- 
.  plied,  for  aught  that  appears,  the  mind  with  which  he  was 
originally  endowed,  would  have  been  as  fully  adequate  \o 
the  purposes  of  that  extended  organization,  as  it  was  to  that 
of  the  smaller  size,  in  which  he  was  cisated,  and  which  be 
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R  was  not  permitted  to  exceed.    Had  the  first  oak  continued 

ks  to  exist  and  grow  till  now,  so  as  to  have  been  at  this  time  equal 

ft  m  size  to  the  sum  of  ail  the  oaks  which  sprung  from  it,  the 

(C  vegetable  mind  with  which  it  was  endowed,  for  aught  that 

1^  appears  would  hate  been  as  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  that 

it  extended  organization,  as  it   was  to  those  of   the   more 

If  limited  one,  actually  attained."     Mr.  Sawyer    maintains 

%:  that  his  theory  of  the  propagation  of  mind  **  bt  divisiow 

Kii  from  pre-existing  minds"  '*  explains  many  interesting  phenom- 

0  ena  "  such  as  ^  transmissidn  of  mental  peculiarities,"  **  the  fall 
ru  and  corruption  of  the  human  race  by  the  sin  of  our  first 
^  parents."  In  short,  he  concludes  that,  **  The  theory  of  the 
g  derivation  of  minds  from  pre-existing  ones,  in  the  different 
g  orders  of  dependent  creatures,  explains  as  many  facts  in  the 

1  wot  Id  of  minds,  human,  animal,  and  vegetable,  as  the  law  of 
p  gravitation  does  in  the  world  of  matter." 

j,  The  New  Haven  divines  have  for  some  time  had  repu- 

I  tation  for  the  exercise  of  the  '*  unassisted  reason,"  in  making 

p  discoveries,  and  solving  mysteries  in   theology,  but  they 

^^  have  produced  nothing  more  surprising  than  this  transmis- 

aion  theory  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  who  professes  to  have  achieved, 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  what  Newton  did  in  the  philoso- 
phy 01  matter.  If  a  correct  history  of  philosophers  and 
their  theories  could  be  written,  it  might  serve  to  moderate 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  this  class  of  men  in  future,  to  see  of 
how  many  of  their  number  the  most  appropriate  epitaph 
Would  be,  "  Professing  themselves  wise^  they  became  fools.^ 

Mr.  Sawyer  is  no  phrenologist.  He  rejects  the  "  absurd 
supposition,  that  the  mind  is  restricted  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  brain,"  and  maintains  that  '*  the  same  mind  exists  in 
different  places  at  the  same  time** — that,  as  ''sensations  are 
phenomena  of  minds,  therefore  they  indicate  the  simultane- 
ous presence  of  the  mind  in  different  parts  of  the  body  at  the 
same  time ;"  that  ^  when  we  experience  the  tooth-ache  or 
I  other  aches,"  the  mind  is  actually  present  in  the  tooth,  the 

hand,  the  foot,  or  wherever  the  ache  happens  to  be ;  and 
I  suppose  would  argue,  that,  when  teeth  are  extracted, 
or  limbs  amputated,  the  mind  is  proportionately  crippled  and 
diminished,  p.  810. 

He  has  also  succeeded  in  accounting  for  muscular  ac- 
tion. "The  contraction  of  the  musdes  by  the  galvanic 
ifluid  after  death,"  he  considers  proof  that  '*  the  nerves  act 
upon  the  voluntary  muscles  in  living  beings  by  means  of  a 
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galvanic  or  other  fluid,  and  serve  as  conductors  of  this  fluid 
to  the  muscles ;"  and  that  the  energy  with  which  the  mus- 
cles coniractf  is  '^  proportionable  to  the  amount  of  galvan- 
ism which  they  receive.**  ''  The  agency  of  the  mind  is 
concerned  directly;  (1)  in  accumulating  the  galvanic  fluid 
where  it  is  to  be  used;  (2)  in  discharging  it  from  the  nerves 
of  motion  connected  with  the  particular  muscles  to  be 
moved,  and  in  such  proportions  as  are  requisite  for  the  ends 
contemplated."  p.  200.  We  quote  another  of  Dr.  Reid's 
remarks  upon  the  hypotheses  or  '*  reveries  of  vain  and  fanci- 
ful men."  '*  They  may  have  a  decent  and  plausible  appear- 
ance to  those  who  are  not  more  knowing  than  the  inventor; 
but  when  men  come  to  be  more  enlightened,  they  will 
always  appear  ridiculous  and  childish." 

Aside  from  Mr.  Sawyer's  hypotheses,  we  regard  his 
work  as  very  far  from  being  ^*  adapted  to  academic  and 
popular  use."  His  classifications,  whatever  merits  they  may 
possess,  are  too  artificial  for  a  text-book;  his  definitions  too 
numerous,  and  too  wordy.  A  considerable  part  of  his  book 
h  made  up  of  idle  distinctions,  of  mere  talk^  which  can  serve 
no  purpose,  except  to  embarrass  and  confuse  the  learner ; 
so  that  whatever  it  does  contain  of  acknowledged  impor* 
taiice  in  mental  philosophy,  can  be  of  little  service.  When 
it  requires  more  labor  to  understand  the  manner  than  the 
matter  of  an  author,  his  work  becomes  unprofitable.  We 
will  not  say  that  a  person,  tolerably  acquainted  with  mental 
science,  would  not  generally  be  able  to  discover  what  Mr. 
Sawver  means,  but  we  do  think  he  abounds  in  what  would 
be  unintelligible  jargon  to  those  for  whom  his  book  is  intend- 
ed. He  fails  to  express  accurate  ideas  in  precise  language. 
In  short,  we  do  not  consider  his  work  adapted  to  secure  the 
great  object  to  be  had  in  view  in  the  study  of  mental  philos- 
ophy, viz.  the  improvement  of  the  mind  by  a  knowledge 
ot  itself.  To  illustrate  our  remarks,  we  make  only  one 
quotation.  The  author  is  attempting  to  define  **  the  gene- 
ric properties  of  ideas,"  ^  the  next  co-ordinate  class  of  men- 
tal phenomena  to  that  of  ideas."  ^  The  quality  of  ideas 
embraces  elements  which  all  ideas  possess  in  common,  and 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  other  phenomena; 
also  those  by  which  one  idea  and  one  class  of  ideas  differ 
from  others.  There  are  elements  which  all  ideas  possess 
in  common,  as  there  are  those  which  all  sensations,  or  all 
phenomena  of  any  other  class  possess  in  common.    Tliere 
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fi  are;  also  elements  by  which  all  ideas  diflTer  in  common  from 

phenomena  of  every  other  class ;    and  those   by  which  ev- 
F  ery  particular  idea  and  class  of  ideas  differs  from  every 

I  other." 

*'  All  the  qualities  which  belong  to  ideas  merely  as  phe* 
r  nomena,  belong  to  them  in  common  with  all  other  phenom- 

E  ena;  all  those  which  belong  to  them  as  mental  phenomena^ 

belong  to  them  in  common  with  all  other  mental  phenomena* 
^  All  those  which  belong  to  them  as  mental  phenomena^  which 

I  are  objects  of  consciousness,  belong  to  them  in  common 

E  with  other  mental  phenomena,  which  are  objects  of  con* 

s  sciousness.    So,  on  the  other  hand,  all  those  qualities  by 

r>  which  ideas  differ  from  the  phenomena  of  matter,  from   the 

unconscious  phenomena  of  mind,  from  mental  phenomena 
I  of  other  co-ordinate  classes,  such  as  sensations,  emotions, 

(  &C.,  and  from  other  ideas,  belong  to  them  as  peculiar  and 

distinct  phenomena  and  classes  of  phenomena,  and  are  the 
f  basis  or  ground  of  their  separation  from  phenomena  of  other 

orders  and  from  other  phenomena  of  the  same  order.''  p.  01. 
Mr.  Sawyer  has  a  chapter  of  twenty  pages  merdy  explain* 
ing  what  he  means  by  **  the  generic  properties^*  **  the  gen- 
eric orders  of  ideas,''  and  ^  the  properties  of  the  ideal  fac* 
olty." 

We  now  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that  portion 
of  Mr.  Sawyer's  work  which  we  regard  not  only  as  errone- 
ous, but  as  subversive  of  sound  morality  and  true  religion. 
We  do  this,  less  from  any  fear  of  the  circulation  of  the 
work,  (For  we  believe  few  copies  will  find  their  way  from 
the  booksellers'  shelves),  than  to  show  how  the  New  Haven 
•peculations  are  understood  and  taught  by  those  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  their  frankness. 

In  giving  a  **  critical  analysis  ofideas/'  the  following  are 
his  **  ideas  of  moral  actions  and  agents :  **  The  most  impor- 
tant varieties  of  voluntary  actions  are  right  and  wrong.** 
**  The  voluntary  actions  of  animals  and  insects,  are  not  re- 
ffarded  as  either  right  or  wrong.  Those  of  infants  are  sim- 
liar,  in  these  respects,  to  the  voluntary  actions  of  animals. 
Infants  are  not  capable  of  moral  action.''  **  In  respect  to 
moral  actions,  agents  are  the  subjects  of  moral  obligation.'* 
**  Moral  obligation  is  the  obligation  of  moral  ageots  to  do 
right,  and  not  to  do  wrong."  What  are  the  grounds  of 
moral  obligation  ?  **  The  reasons  why  moral  aoents  should 
do  right,  and  not  do  wrong,  are  the  grounds  of  moral  obli- 
Vol.  VI.  62 
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Stion.'*  What  are  these  reasons  7  **  The  ultimate  reasons 
'  all  voluntary  action  are  prospective  happiness  and 
misery.  All  less  remote  reasons  which  intervene  between 
these  and  actions,  depend  on  them  for  their  efficiency.** 
^  Ultimate  gain  or  loss,  considered  with  respect  to  happiness, 
are  the  common  grounds  of  all  action ;  both  that  which  is 
moral  and  that  which  is  not  moral."  '*The  generic  pecu* 
liarity  of  moral  actions  is  that  of  known  tendency  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  other  beings."  '*To  perform  them  with  a 
knowledge  of  this  tendency,  and  because  they  have  iu  is 
morally  right."  And  '*  beings  not  capable  of  this  knowledge 
are  not  moral  agents.**  p.  174.  According  to  this  ductrine, 
moral  character  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  actions  of  chil* 
dren,  till  they  are  **  capable"  of  understanding  this  *'  tendency 
to  happiness."  They  must  not  only  be  capable  of  urderstand* 
ing  the  law  of  God,  but  the  tendency  of  this  law  before  they 
are  moral  agents.  The  same  is  true  of  adults.  The  char* 
acter  of  their  actions  is  determined  not  by  the  state  of  the 
heart,  or  the  divine  law,  but  by  their  estimated  tendency. 
This  estimate,  too,  is  to  be  made  by  the  agents  themselves ; 
and  beings  not  capable  of  making  this  estimate  are  aoC 
moral  agents.  None  of  the  commands  of  God  are  biodiiig 
on  his  subjects  unless  tkey  are  capable  of  estimating  this 
*'  tendency  to  happiness ;"  which  constitutes  actions  right 
or  wrong,  and  is  the  ground  of  all  obligation.  We  give 
Mr.  Sawver's  definition  of  right  actions. 

''  Right  actions  are  of  two  kinds. 

(1.)  Those  which  are  directed  primarily  to  the  happiness 
of  the  affent,  and  secondarily  to  that  of  other  beings. 

(2.)  Those  which  are  directed  primarily  to  the  promotion 
of  the  happiness  of  other  beings,  and  secondarily  to  that  of 
the  agent."  In  regard  to  both  kinds  of  actions  he  remarks, 
^  The  agent  has  some  happiness  to  gain  by  performing  them, 
and  some  misery  to  incur,  by  not  performing  them.  These 
gains  and  losses  are  valid  grounds  of  his  obligation  to  per- 
lorm  them ;  and  oblige  him  to  perform  them."  p.  174.  In 
these  statements  it  is  implied,  (1.)  That  there  are  no  immuta- 
ble distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice,  that  there  is  nothii^ 
in  itself  right  or  wrong,  and  consequently  no  standard  of 
right  and  wrong ;  but,  (2.)  That  the  test  of  right  actions  is, 
the  design  of  the  agent  to  promote  happiness,  right  and 
wrong  depending  entirely  upon  the  opinion  the  agent  forms 
of  the  tendency  of  his  own  actions.    (3.)  That  there  is  no 
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sense  of  right  and  wrong,  no  sense  of  duty  or  obligation, 
aside  from  the  **  gains  and  losse^*  of  the  agent  "in  respect 
to  happiness.'' 

Ch)  page  176,  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  speaking  of  the  Scriptures, 
says :  **  They  give  no  views  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and 
vice,  or  of  moral  good  and  evil,  different  from  those  which 
are  attainable  bv  the  unassisted  exercise  of  human  reason." 
This  is  just  such  a  sentiment  as  we  should  expect  from  the 
author  of  this  book.  We  sincerely  believe,  that  such  views 
as  Mr.  Sawyer  gives  of  *'  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,''  are 
perfectly  "  attainable  by  the  unassisted  exercise  of  human 
reason,"  or  even  by  reason  under  the  influence  of  ^^  the  car- 
nal mind."  I'hey  are  just  such  views  as  the  *'  unassisted 
reason"  of  pleasure  loving  men  has  found  no  difficulty  in 
aiiainingfWnd  acting  upon,  for  nearly  six  thousand  years. 
If  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  called  **New 
Divinity,"  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  it  is  not  new. 
The  leading  features  of  it  were  promulgated  in  the  garden 
of  Eden.  When  Eve  was  first  assailed  by  the  tempter,  she 
called  to  mind  the  command  of  God,  and  her  obligation  to 
obey.  Satan  had  then  only  to  go  one  step  further  back,  and 
show,  that,  as  **  ultimate  gain  or  loss,  considered  with  respect 
to  happiness,  were  common  grounds  of  all  obligation,"  and 
actions  were  right  or  wrong,  according  lo  their  estimated 
**  tendencies  to  promote  happiness,^  she  could  be  under  no 
obligation  to  abstain  from  the  food,  unless  she  saw  the  **  ten* 
deHc/*  of  the  prohibition  *' to  promote  happiness."  So  he 
argues  upon  the  principle  of  "*  jiora  and  gain^ — that  **the 
tree  was  good  for  food  "  that  it  was  "* pleasant  to  the  eyes," 
that  it  was  the  tree  of  .knowledge  and  the  tendency  of  know- 
ledge was  *^  to  promote  happiness,"  that  ^ooif  was  prohibited, 
pleasure  prohibited,  and  knowledge  prohibited,  therefore,  such 
prohibitions  could  not  he  just, — until  he  convinces  Eve  that, 
as  she  ^saw  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise,"  the  tendency  of  eatine  the  fruit  would  be  ''  to  promote 
primarily  the  happiness  of  the  agent."  So  ''she  took  of 
the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat."  Are  we  not  taught  ,by  the 
first  transgression,  that  right  and  wrong  in  human  actions, 
do  not  depend  upon  man*s  estimate  of  tendencies  ? 

Epicurus  was  a  philosopher  of  the  same  school.  He 
taught  that  happiness  was  **  tne  chief  end  of  man,"-~that  there 
was  nothing  good  or  evil  in  themselves,  except  pleasure  and 
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pain,  that  the  tendency  of  an  action  to  produce  pleasure  or 
pain,  was  what  constituted  it  virtuous  or  vicious ;  that  the 
only  duly,  or  obligation  of  man  was,  to  calculate  ^  JLoff  and 
Gain**  in  respect  to  happiness,  and  attend  *' primarily  to  the 
promotion  ot  the  happiness  of  the  a^nt*" 

Hume  made  similar  discoveries  m  regard  to  the  oature 
of  virtue  and  vice, ''  independently  of  any  instruction  from 
the  Scriptures.''  According  to  him,  virtue  is  that  which  ia 
agreeable  to  ourselves  and  others,  or  to  either,  without  in» 

{'ury  to  the  other.  ^  Prospective  happiness"  to  be  obtained 
»y  the  aeent,  is  the  only  ground  of  obligaUon,  and  the  only 
reason  H)r  doing  right ;  for  right  and  wrong  have  no  con- 
ceivable existence,  aside  from  convenience,  utility  or  **  ten^ 
dtncy  to  happiness**  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
refrain  from  murder,  theft,  or  any  other  crime,  except,  as  a 
fox  avoids  the  trap,  to  escape  misery. 

We  will  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Sawyer's  *^  philosophy  of  the  afiections,"  which  he  divides 
into  two  orders.  (L.)  *'  Love  and  hatred.  (2  )  Hope  and 
fear."  We  give  his  philosophy  oi self-love.  ''Ideas  of  our- 
selves as  subjective  causes  of  all  our  happiness  and  misery 
are  common  to  men  and  animals.  These  ideas  are  indis- 
pensable concurring  causes  of  self-love.  Men  love  them- 
selves as  subjective  causes  of  all  their  possible  happiness ; 
and  animals  love  themselves^  considered  in  simihir  relaticms, 
as  |far,  and  only  as  far,  as  they  perceive  those  relations." 
"  It  (self-love)  is  doubtless  much  greater  in  men  than  in  an- 
imals, whose  intellectual  capacities  are  more  limited.  The 
self-love  of  God  must  be  infinite."  p.  268.  Selfishness, 
according  to  Mr.  Sawyer,  is  not  too  great  a  degree  of  selA 
love,  for,  he  says,  **  We  may  love  ourselves  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  but  we  must  love  our  neighbor  as  our* 
selves.*'  p.  259.  We  should  like  to  know  huw  many  *^  high- 
est possible  degrees"  of  love  there  are,  and  whether  if  we 
love  ourselves  in  the  '*  highest  degree  possible,"  we  can 
love  our  Creator  any  more  than  in  "*  the  highest  degree  pes* 
sible,"  that  is,  as  we  love  ourselves.  As  before,  tnere  was 
nothing  right  or  wrong  in  actions  aside  from  ^  known  ten- 
dency to  promote  happiness,"  so  now,  there  is  nothing 
lovely  or  capable  of  exciting  our  Ipve,  except  as  it  is  seen 
to  be  a  **  concurring  cause  of  our  happiness."  **  We  love 
other  objects  not  because  we  love  ourselves,  but  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  love  ourselves.    We  love  ourselves 
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I  because  we  are  the  subjective  concurrinfjf  causes  of  our 

i:  happiness  ;  and  we  love  others,  because  they  are  the  object- 

b  ive  concurring  causes  of  it.     1  he  love  of  others  is  an  afiec- 

i:  tion  of  the  same  nature  in  all  respects^  as  the  love  of  our- 

selves, and  rests  on    the  same  substantial  basis."  p.  259. 
I  Mr.  Sawyer  maintains  that  we  can  neither  love,  hate,  or 

I  desire  an  object,  except  as  we  form  ideas  of  i^  as  affecting 

i  our  happiness.      '*  Objects   cannot  be  hateful,  except   by 

means  of  ideas  relating  to  them  as  concurring  causes  of 
I  painful  sensations  and  emotions,  or  of  the  prevention  of 

I  such  as  are  pleisurable."     Those  who  desire  knowledge 

are  informed  that,  **  we  cannot  desire  knowledge  of  any 
,  kind,  without  first  having  formed  ideas  that  it  will  be  useful 

,  to  us.**     Why  do  we  desire  immortality  ?    **  The  intensity 

I  of  our  desires  for  continued  existence,  is  proportionable  to 

the  pleasures  we  expect  to  gain  by  it.''  **  When  we  cease 
to  hope  for  any  advantage  or  happiness  from  existence,  we 
cease  to  have  any  desire  to  exist."  Why  do  we  desire  to 
live  and  to  have  others  live?  ^  When  life  ceases,  by  rea- 
son of  infirmity  or  any  other  cause,  to  appear  of  any  real 
advantage  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  actually 
peiDfuly  we  desire  not  to  live.  We  desire  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  other  objects,  on  the  same  principles  that  we  do 
our  own."  p.  279,  80. 

According  to  Mr.  Sawyer,  **  the  peculiar  element  of 
love  is,  an  emotion  of  a  pleasurable  nature,  which  arises 
from  ideas  of  objects  considered  as  adapted  to  afford  the 
subject  pleasure"  p.  252.  What  then  is  required  in  the  first 
commandment  of  the  decalogue  7  ^  In  requiring  us  to  love 
him,  God  requires  us  to  obtain  rational  ideas  of  him  as  a 
cause  of  our  happiness.  I'he  attainment  of  these  ideas  re- 
quires the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  ideas  and  of  all  the  sub- 
ordinate mental  faculties."  *'  Ideas  of  God  as  an  objective 
concurring  cause  of  our  happiness  are  as  really  adapted  to 
excite  our  love  to  him,  as  similar  ideas  of  parents  and  friends 
are  adapted  to  excite  our  love  to  them.  Such  ideas  are 
among  tne  most  legitimate  and  certain  deductions  of  reason," 
Now  we  do  not  denj  that  God's  goodness  to  us^  is  a 
reason  for  our  loving  him,  but,  is  it  the  only  reason?  Can- 
not the  wickeil  love  God  as  a  '*  cause  of  their  happiness?" 
We  do  not  find,  as  Mr.  Sawyer  has  mentioned,  any  other 
**  love-prodwcing  ideas  of  God^  nor^  according  to  his  defi- 
aitioD  of  this  affection^  can  there  be  any  love,  without  its 
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^  arising  from  ideas  of  objects,  considered  as  adapted  to 
afford  the  subject  pleasure."  p.  *262.  As  ri^'ht  and  wrong, 
duty  and  obligation  hai^e  no  existence  aside  from  considera- 
tions of  *'  loss  arid  gain,"  in  respect  to  happiness,  so  the 
commands  of  God  are  merely  prudential  directions  to  be- 
ings, whose  only  duty  is,  sagacity  **  in  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness and  escape  from  misery." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Sawyer,  that  'Mhe  favorable  eflfects 
which  result  to  the^  agent  from  doing  right  may  be  consid- 
ered as  rewards;  and  the  corresponding  unfavorable  effects, 
as  punishments."  But  does  it  follow  irom  this  that  mere 
rewards  and  punishments,  or  prospective  happiness  and 
misery  create  obligations  ?  ^  Obligations  are  created  by 
prospective  happiness  to  be  obtained  by  the  agent,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  doing  certain  things,  and  to  be  lost  by  not  do- 
ing them ;  and  by  prosjpective  misery  to  be  incurred  by 
doing  certain  things,  ana  by  not  doing  certain  other  things." 
p.  175.  If  this  be  true,  then  whoever  can  offer  rewards 
and  inflict  punishment,  can  create  obligation.  Every  edict 
of  a  malignant  tyiant  creates  obligation.  A  man  is  under 
obligation  to  become  an  assassin,  or  highway  robber,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  '•  reward  offered" or  punishment  threatened. 
Shadrach,  IVleshach  and  Abednego  were  under  obligation  to 
^fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  image"  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar set  up.  if  tnere  nppears  to  be  great  ^prospect" 
toe  happiness  to  be  obtained  by  the-  agent  as  a  consequence 
of"  serving  mammon,  he  is  under  gnat  obligation  to  serve 
mammon ;  and  is  only  under  greater  obligation  to  serve 
God,  because  there  is  greater  *•  pro.«5pective  happiness,"  and 
less  "  prospective  misery"  in  his  service.  If,  in  regard  to 
acts  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  licentiousness,  covet* 
ousness  and  idolatry,  ^  the  agent  has  some  happiness  to  gain 
by  performing  them,  and  some  misery  to  incur  by  not  per- 
forming them,  these  gains  and  losses  are  valid  grounds  of 
his  obligation  to  perform  them,  and  oblige  him  to  perform 
them."  p.  1*74.  IT,  as  Mr.  Sawyer  maintains,  p.  173,  **the 
nature  of  moral  actions  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  moral 
obligation  "  and  *' obligation  is  cieated  by  prospective  hap- 
piness to  be  obtained  by  the  agent,"  then,  so  far  as  there  is 
pie  I  sure  in  tin,  there  is  obligation  to  sin.  and  sin  is  morally 
right.  I r  it  be  said  the  highest  happiness  of  the  agent  de- 
tei  mines  the  obiitration,  it  is  still  a  mere  '*  calculation"  of 
**loss  and  gain"  a  question  oi financial poUcyt  and  a  man 
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18  under  oblijifation  to  prefer  holiDess  to  s'n  only  because 
tliere  is  o^raa/er  *' prospective  happiness  to  be  obtained  by 
the  agent  as  a  consequence  of  holiness,"  than  as  **  a  conse- 

Siuence''  of  sin  ;  just  as  a  broker  is  under  obligation  to  pre- 
er  ten  per  cent,  to Jioe  percent.;  and  of  sinners,  he  who 
finds  the  **  highest  happiness**  in  sinning,  has  the  least  guilty 
and  is  deserving  of  everlasting  punishment,  only  on  account 
of  the  deficiency  of  his  happiness.  Attain,  if  "^  prospective 
happiness  is  to  be  obtained,"  and  *'  prospective  misery  to  be 
incurred**  '*  by  the  a^ent,"  be  the  only  ground  of  obligation» 
then,  by  losing  the  happiness  and  incurring  the  misery,  is 
not  the  obligation  cancelled  1  Are  not  the  fallen  angeiscan- 
celling  their  obligations  ? 

So  far  then  trom  seeking  the  origin  of  obligation  in  re- 
wards and  punishments,  or  happiness  and  misery,  the  justice 
of  reaards  and  punishments  must  depend  upon  previous  ob- 
lififation.  Punishment  is  for  violation  of  existing  obligation. 
The  punishment,  or  misery,  of  the  wicked  does  not  create 
their  obligation  to  obey  God.  but  is  a  consequence  of  violat- 
ing this  obligation.  If  there  werenoobligation  violated,  there 
would  be  no  justice  in  the  punishment.  The  penalty  sup^ 
poses  and  enforces  obligation,  but  does  not  create  it.  So  the 
promises  and  threatenings  of  the  Scriptures  suppose  obligation 
to  love  God,  and  enforce  this  obligation.  But  is  not  a  man 
under  obligation  to  regard  his  own  happiness?  This  may  be 
true,  and  the  happiness  of  the  agent  be  neither  the  source,  or 
the  measure  of  obligation.  The  question  of  ri^ht  and  wrong, 
of  obligation,  is  a  previous  question,  and  a  different  question^ 
from  that  of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  the  agent.  If,  as 
Mr.  Sawyer  remarks,  p.  175,  *^  All  men  are  gainers  by  vir- 
tue and  losers  by  vice,"  it  does  not  follow  that  ^  these  gains 
and  losses"  are  the  ''grounds  of  all  obligation*'  to  pursue  vir- 
tue rather  than  vice.  The  happiness  or  misery  of  the  agent 
is  the  consequence  of  duty  discharged  or  violated. 

Mr.  Sawyer  strenuously  maintains,  that  *'  the  prospective 
happiness  and  misery  of  the  agent"  are  the  only  possible  mo- 
tives to  voluntary  action,  as  well  as  the  ground  of  all  obliga- 
tions. **  God  is  a  subject  of  obligation  in  the  same  sense  that 
other  voluntary  beings  are.  Ho  is  obliged  to  do  some  things 
and  not  to  do  others,  by  a  regard  to  his  happiness."  p.  179. 
0'  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  speak  ;  O  Israel,  and  I  will 
testify  against  thee  "  Psalm  50:  7.  *'  Thou  thoughtest  I  was 
altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself;  but  I  will  reprove  thee." 
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Pialm  50:  21.)  **  All  voluntary  action  is  in  pursuit  of />feai- 
ure  and  escape  from  pain.  This  is  the  case  now,  and  must 
ever  be,  in  every  posinible  condition  of  voluntary  agents.^ 
••  The  suspension  ot  our  pleasures  and  pains  upon  our  vol- 
untary action,  is  necessary  to  the  production  oF  such  action. 
It  must  prevail,  therefore,  in  respect  to  all  voluntary  agents, 
not  excepting  God  himself/'  p.  303.  *•  Animals,  ec^ualiy  with 
men,  are  subjects  of  choices,  purposes,  and  voliti  ^ns,"  and, 
**  the  laws  of  the  animal  are  similxr  to  th'>se  of  the  hnman 
will,**  only  •*  their  knowledge,  and  the  sphere  of  their  emo- 
tions, are  more  limited  than  those  of  men."  p.  303. 

Is  it  true  then  that  the  actions  of  all  beings  in  the  universe, 
holy  and  unholy,  are  performed  with  the  same  ultimate  end 
in  view,— "the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  escape  from  pain?" 
— that  all  the  conduct  of  God  towards  his  creatures,  and  of 
his  creatures  towards  him,  is  merely  in  pursuit  of  pleasure 
and  escape  from  pain  T — that  obedience  and  disobedience, 
love  and  hatred,  murder  and  revenge,  the  songs  of  the 
redeemed,  and  the  cgrses  of  the  lost,  all  proceed  from  the 
same  mf>tives, — ^'*  happiness  to  be  obtained,"  and  misery  to  be 
incurred"  by  the  agent?  Are  all  motives  drawn  from  tiie 
character  and  relations  of  God,  the  holiness  of  his  law,  and 
the  provisions  of  his  gospel,  ineflectual  except  as  appeals  to 
our  love  of  ''pleasure,'*  and  dread  of  *'painP  Are  the 
pleasures  of  holiness,  and  the  pams  of  sin,  the  only  conceiv- 
able motives  for  pursuing  holiness  rather  than  sin?  "  Be  ye 
holy  for  I  am  holy."'  Are  the  pleasures  of  repentance, /aftA, 
and  self-denial  the  only  motives  to  practise  these  duties? 
When  we  appeal  to  a  man's  benevolence,  can  we  hope  for 
success,  only  as  we  succeed  in  convincing  him,  that  giving 
**is  pursuit  of  happiness  and  escape  from  pain." 

Do  we  find  nothing  to  approve  and  admire  in  the  character 
of  such  men  as  Moses,  and  Daniel,  and  Paul — of  Howard 
and  Martyn,  except  that  they  were  more  ''sagacious^*  than 
other  men  in  *'  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  escape  from 
pain  1  And  is  there  nothing  to  condemn  in  the  conduct  of 
the  wicked  except  **  b\d  luck"  in  **  calculating^^  •*  /o*s  and 
gain,  considered  with  respect  to  happiness  V  If  it  be  true 
as  Mr.  Sawyer  asserts,  p.  286,  that  "when  we  judge  cor- 
rectly, our  choices  will  be  correct,"  then,  to  induce  sinners  to 
love  God,  it  is  only  necessary  to  assist  them  to  form  correct 
judgments/msie^dd  of  erroneous  ones,  and  they  will  love  God 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  now  hate  him. 
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We  make  one  more  quotation  from  this  work,  to  show 
how,  in  Mr.  Sawyer's  opinion,  sinful  beings  are  to  determine 
the  moral  character  of  their  hopes  and  fears,  desires  and 
afiections. 

''  Those  hopes  which  relate  to  future  possible  events  as 
directly  advantageous  to  ourselves  and  indirectly  to  others  i 
or  directly  advantageous  to  others,  and  indirectly  to  our- 
selves  are  right.^^  "  The  same  is  true  of  fears."  p.  264.  So 
of  desires,  *'  Those  which  relate  to  objecta  viewed  hs  pleas- 
urable directly  to  ourselves  and  indirectly  to  others ;  or  di- 
rectly to  others  and  indirectly  to  ourselves,  are  rightJ*  p.  271. 
"  The  afiections  of  moral  agents  are  either  morally  good  or 
evil,  according  as  they  tend  to  promote  or  destroy  the  hap- 
piness of  their  subjects  and  other  beings."  p.  253.  Who  then 
is  to  be  the  judge  of  this  "  tendency^"  the  creature  or  the 
Creator  ?  ^  The  afiections  agree  with  other  mental  actions 
in  being  right  of  Wrong,  according  as  they  are  vibwed  by 
THEIR  SUBJECTS,  as  couducivc  to  their  own  happiness  and 
that  of  other  beings  ;  or  as  inconsistent  in  same  degree  with 
their  own  greatest  ultimate  happiness,  or  with  the  happiness 
of  other  beings."  p.  263.  Do  not  the  sinful  desires  of  the 
wicked  always  ''  relate  to  objects  viewed  as  pleasurable  di- 
rectly  to  themselves,"  and  are  these  desires  sinful  merely  be- 
cause the  objects  are  not  pleasurable  to  others  f  Does  not 
the  command,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  suppose  that  men 
will  desire  objects, "  pleasurable  directly  to  themselves,"  and 
does  the  sin  of  coveting  consist  in  a  deficiency  of  pleasure 
**  to  the  subjects  and  otl^rs  ?"  Mr.  Sawyer  makes  suscepti- 
bility to  pleasure;  in  a  sinful  being,  the  test  of  right  and 
wrong  desires,  when  it  is  the  highest  crime  of  sinners,  that, 
they  take  *^  pleasure^  in  sinful  afiections  and  desires."  He 
seems  to  suppose,  that  there  can  be  nothing  sinful  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  desires  or  afiections,  since,  they  are  merely  ^'pleas- 
urable emotignsP  '*  dependent  on  our  ideas  of  objects," — that, 
as  *' just  and  adequate  ideas  o{  knowledge  lead  us  to  desire 
knowledge,"  so  ''just  and  adequate  ideas  of  the  favor  of  God 
lead  us  to  desire  the  favor  of  God," — that,  if  men  are  so 
**  unlucky^  atf  to  become  '*  backbiters,  haters  of  Gk>d, despite- 
ful, proud,  and  inventors  of  evil  things,"  it  arises  from  inade- 
quate *'  ideas  of  objects  considered  as  adapted  to  afibrd  the 
subject  pleasure  or  pain,"-^and,  to  be  consistent,  must  place 
depravity  io  the  *'  ideal  faculty."  According  to  Mr.  Sawyer 
too,  men  have  a  perfect  right,  to  love  sin,  and  hate  holiness. 
Vol.  VI.  63 
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provided  these  affections  **  are  viewed  by  their  subjects  as 
conducive  to  their  oiim  happiness  and  that  of  other  beings." 
We  forbear  furtlier  remarks  on  the  quotations. 


Art.  VIII. — Letters  to  ▲  Southerner. 

POWER  OF  CONTRARY  CHOICE. 
LETTER  V. 

My  last  interview  with  the  good  clergynnan  was  interrupt- 
ed before  I  had  time  to  propose  several  difficulties  which 
had  occurred  to  my  mind  in  the  course  of  the  conversation. 
At  our  next  meeting,  I  began,  "  My  good  father  I  am  charm- 
ed at  the  dexterity  with  which  you  have  attacked  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  under  the  name  of  natural  inability;  but 
a  difficulty  has  arisen  in  my  mind  which  I  must  see  resolved 
before  I  can  derive  full  consolation  from  the  doctrine.  It  is 
this.  You  assure  me  that  it  is  not  enough  for  freedom  and 
accountability  that  I  have  the  power  of  choice  simply — I 
may  be  able  to  choose,  nay,  may  most  cordially  love  God, 
prefer  his  service  to  that  of  the  devil ;  I  may  love  my  neigh- 
bor most  heartily,  and  cordially  prefer  the  welfare  of  my 
enemies  to  their  sufferings,  and  yet,  unless  I  have  this  power 
of  contrary  choice,  there  is  no  freedom  and  no  virtue  in  these 
acts.  You  seem  to  deny  that  acts  of  holiness  or  sin  are 
either  free  or  possess  in  themselves  any  qualities  which  make 
them  worthy  of  praise  or  blame ;  you  seem  to  suppose  that 
freedom  is  exercised  not  in  the  act  of  choice,  but  in  the 
manner  in  which  choice  is  caused  to  exist ;  and  that  the 
moral  character  of  volitions,  depends  not  on  their  nature  but 
their  causes." 

**  Exactly  so.  We  utterly  deny  that  choice  is  a  free  act : 
we  are  absolutely  astonished,  sir,  when  we  hear  men  assert 
that  there  is  freedom,  where  there  is  ability  to  choose,  that 
choice  is,  in  its  own  nature  free,  and  the  source  of  our  ideas 
of  freedom.  There  is  no  more  freedom  in  choice  itself  than 
in  the  motion  of  a  wheel  or  blowing  of  the  wind.    Sir,  if 
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choice  were  an  act  in  its  own  nature  free,  it  would  be  enough 
for  us  to  have  the  power  of  choice  without  any  thing  further. 
If  volitions  are  in  their  own  nature  free,  and  have  any  moral 
quality  in  themselves,  what  should  we  answer  those  who  say 
that  they  spring  from  a  holy  or  sinful  heart,  and  those  who 
hold  that  they  are  produced  in  us  by  motives?  Onoe estab- 
lish that  there  is  any  moral  character  in  what  we  call  moral 
aots,  and  our  theology  is  overturned  from  the  very  founda- 
tions. We  say  there  is  no  freedom  or  moral  character  pre- 
dicate of  choice  (by  which  I  mean  all  that  the  law  of  God 
commands  or  forbids),  unless  a  man  possess  also  a  power  of 
contrary  choice." 

'*  It  seems  strange  to  me,'*  Rev.  Sir,  "that  mankind  should 
have  inhabited  the  earth  near  6000  years  before  this  myste- 
rious power,  which  gives  freedom  and  moral  character  to 
acts  which  have  none  in  themselves,  was  discovered.  I  know 
very  well  what  is  meant  by  'capacity  of  choice,'  but  when 
you  add  a  **  power  of  contrary  choice/'  my  conceptions  are 
confused.  I  find  it  difficult  to  exclude  the  idea  of  two  dis- 
tinct powers.  If  men  have  this  complex  power  of  choice, 
with  capacity  of  contrary  choice,  pray  tell  me  if  they  ever 
use  it  T  Does  a  man  possess  it  at  any  given  time?  can  he, 
at  any  given  moment,  choose  contrary  to  what  he  does 
choose?  We  need  to  see  some  act  of  this  complex  faculty, 
to  infer  its  existence.  Is  the  power  of  contrary  choice  ever 
actually  exercised  ?  Do  you  possess  the  power  of  willinj^  in 
opposite  directions  at  this  present  moment  1 

"I  grant,"  said  he,  "that  when  we  speak  of'  capacity  of 
choice  with  power  of  contrary  choice'  one  would  suppose  we 
mean  something  more  than  the  simple  power  of  choice  and  con- 
trary choice ;  we  might  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  teach 
the  existence  of  two  distinct  powers ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact. 
Were  there  two  distinct  wills,  a  person  might,  for  all  that  I 
can  see,  have  opposite  volitions  at  the  same  time :  but  we 
believe  only  in  tne  existence  of  the  complex  power  of  choice 
and  contrary  choice,  and  we  never  speak  of  it  as  exercised  at 
any  given  moment.  If  you  look  narrowly  you  will  observe 
that  we  never  speak  of  it  at  alt  in  the  present  time."  "  I  ob- 
serve," said  L  "  vour  writers  never  speak  of  this  power  as  pos- 
sessed at  the  present  time,  or  that  the  povverof  choice  and  con- 
trirv  choice  is  ever  exercised  at  all,  at  onf*  n'wen  and  defi- 

•r 

nile  instant:  the  fact  is;  voj  alwa^  '<  t^  |  n^  »m'»»  tJ>.»  ropffirv' 
choice  never  actually  is  made,  but  only  that  it  might  have 
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been  made.  Come  when  we  will,  we  can  never  see  this 
mysterious  power  in  operation  ;  we  can  never  find  that  the 
man  has  it  at  the  present  time ;  we  are  always  put  off  with 
the  assurance  that  the  man  had  it  a  moment  ago.  He  might 
have  chosen  contrary  to  what  he  did  choose.  This  reminds 
us  of  the  story  of  a  miller  who  applied  to  a  painter  to  paint 
him  a  sign,  which  should  represent  his  mill  with. the  miller 
looking  out  of  the  window :  but,  on  second  thoughts,  as  an  in- 
dustrious miller  should  not  always  have  his  head  hanging  out 
of  the  window,  he  desired  the  artist  to  draw  the  miller  in 
such  a  way,  that  if  any  one  looked  at  him,  he  should  pop  his 
head  back  into  the  mill.  The  bargain  was  concluded,  and 
in  due  time  the  picture  wasi>rou^ht.  '  But  Mr.  Painter,*  says 
be,  *here  is  the  mill,  but  where  is  themiller?'  '  The  miller, 
sir,  why  he  is  looking  out  of  the  window.'  *  But  I  cannot 
see  him.'  *  Ha,  sir,  then  you  must  have  looked  at  him:  he 
has  just  popped  his  head  in :  but,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  it  was 
put  a  moment  ago/  So  with  regard  to  this  power  of  con- 
trary choice,  come  when  we  will  to  see  an  exhibition  of  it, 
we  are  always  too  late :  the  man  lias  not  the  power  now,  but 
he  had  it  a  moment  ago.  He  might  have  chosen  contrary 
to  what  he  actually  chose,  but  we  never  find  that  he  has 
done  it.  I  see  that  your  writers  are  particular  always  to 
speak  of  this  power  in  the  past  time  and  are  always  careful 
to  have  this  time  very  indefinite.  They  never  say  the  man 
can  make  opposite  choices  at  the  same  instant,  but  only,  that 
at  one  time,  for  instance  last  month,  he  might  have  chosen 
contrary  to  what  he  did  at  another  perhaps  a  year  ago.  Now 
we  may  well  suppose  that  this  may  be  done  by  the  simple 
power  of  choice,  for  men's  predilections  are  always  changing 
with  their  knowledge  and  esperience;  But  tell  me  frankly, 
would  it  not  be  a  contradiction  to  speak  of  any  operation  of 
this  power  as  taking  place  at  the  present  moment.  In  order 
to  exercise  this  power  at  the  present  moment  must  I  not 
now  choose  contrarv  to  what  I  do  choose?" 

*'  You  would  infer  that  we  teach  the  doctrine  of  two  dis- 
tinct wills  which  may  operate  simultaneously  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 1  confess  our  phraseology  in  defining  the  will 
seems  to  aid  this  impression.  We  do  indeed  say  that  it  is 
the  power  of  choice  with  power  of  contrary  choice :  we  use 
the  word  power  twice  as  though  there  were,  two  distinct 
powers,  but  we  mean  but  one.  The  word  power  should  be 
used  but  once,  sir,  in  defining  the  will." 
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"Then,  sir,  the  power  of  choice  with  power  of  contrary 
choice  when  thus  explained,  means  no  more  than  the  simple 
power  of  choice  and  contrary  choice.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 
"  Exactly,  sir." 

"If  then,"  said  I,  "the  will  be  the  power  of  choice  anrf  con- 
trary choice,  or  of  choosing  in  contrary  directions,  what 
would  be  an  act  of  this  power?  would  it  not  be  the  act  of 
choosing  in  contrary  directions  ?  If  the  will  be  a  single 
power,  and  that  of  choosing  in  contrary  directions,  a  person 
must,  in  every  act  of  volition,  actually  choose  in  opposite  di- 
rections." 

"  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  sir,'*  said  the  clergyman,  "we 
do  not  believe  that  the  will  is  the  power  of  choosing  in  op- 
posite directions,  we  really  mean  no  such  thing ;  it  is  the 
power  of  choosing  in  either  direction,  just  as  we  please :  in 
short,  sir,  we  hold  to  the  old  Arminian  view  of  a  will '  libe- 
rum  ad  utrumque.'  I  have  always  regarded  the  definition  of 
the  will  under  which  our  leaders  have  attacked  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin*  as  absolutely  absurd  in  its  legitimate  interpre- 
tation. But  they  had  decided  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  ad- 
vance the  doctrine  of  4  will  free  to  choose  either  one  way  or 
the  other  and  which  could  determine  itself  either  to  one  or 
the  other  just  as  it  pleased.  They  chose,  therefore,  a  phrase- 
ology which  had  very  numerous  advantages;  but,  as  it  could 
not  be  spoken  of  in  the  present  tense  without  glaring  absur- 
dity, you  always  find  them  speaking  of  it  in  the.  past  and  in- 
definite. By  always  speaking  in  the  past  time,  we  avoid 
exposing  the  absurdity  of  our  own  phraseology,  and  we  are 
not  compelled  to  use  the  language  of  the  old  Arminians ; 
whereas,  if  we  spoke  in  the  present  tense,  we  should  not 
dare  to  say  that  a  man  can  choose  in  contrary  directions ; 
we  could  only  say  with  the  Arminians,  that  he  can  choose 
in  either  direction." 

"  Then,"  said  1,  "  the  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  New- 
School  was  to  teach  the  Pelagian  doctrines  of  the  old  Armi- 
nians, without  using  their  language,  and  this  at  the  risk  of 
glaring  absurdity  in  phraseology.  But  is  this  doctrine  of  a 
will  which  can  determine  itself  either  ,way,  the  opinion  of 
the  New  School  in  general  V* 

"  It,  sir,  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  our 
system.  But  had  we  taught  it  in  plain  terms,  at  our  first 
setting  out,  our  sect  would  have  been  nipt  in  the  very  bud." 

"  But,  Rev.  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  up 
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my  idea  that  men  exercise  freedom  in  acts  of  choice.  I  have 
always  cherished  the  belief  that  volitions  are  jree  and  of  a 
moral  nature  in  themselves.  I  confess  that  I  can  hardly  per* 
suade  myself  that  there  is  nothing  excellent  in  the  love  of 
God,  in  forgiving  an  enemy,  in  faith  in  the  promises,  and 
nothing  very  bad  and  deserving  the  divine  wrath  for  eter- 
nity, in  hatred  of  God,  in  blasphemy,  in  pride,  in  hatred, 
malice,  and  revenge.  I  have  always  supposed  that  right 
and  wrong  arc  immutable  in  their  nature,  and  have  their 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  1  am  aware  that  your  only 
method  of  disproving  the  doctrines  of  inherent  holiness  and 
inherent  de|)ravity,  is  by  asserting  that  if  love  to  God  or  love 
to  the  world  spring  from  any  inherent  principles  of  internal 
holiness  or  sin,  then  no  freedom  is  exercised  in  them,  and 
consequently  no  virtue  or  sin :  but  if  man  exercise  no  free- 
dom in  his  volitions  pray  tell  me  where  he  does  exercise 
it?'' 

••  Well,  sir,  now  you  come  to  the  point.  Our  great  fun- 
damental principle  is  that  the  existence  of  choice  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  freedom,  for  no  Jreedom  is  or  can  be  exercised 
in  choice.  As  Dr.  Beecher  has  well  observed.  Views  in 
Theology,  p.  32.  *  The  question  of  freewill  is  not  whether 
man  chooses  -this  is  notorious,  none  deny  it.*  You  see,  then, 
that  we  make  no  freedom  here." 

*•  I  see  that  perfectly,  but  when  must  the  man  exercise 
freedom  if  not  in  choice  V* 

^'  Don't  be  in  haste,  I  wish  you  to  go  slow  and  sure.  Our 
great  inquiry  is  whether  the  man  is  free  or  not  the  moment 
previous  to  choice:  in  short,  we  wish  to  know  whether  or  no 
his  choices  Siveforcel  upon  him  :  if  they  are,  there  is  plainly 
no  liberty  whatever.  As  Dr.  Beecher  very  shrewdly  in- 
quires.' Views,  p.  23.  '  Is  the  soul  so  exempt  from  the 
laws  of  a  natural  necessity,  that  it  is  never  forced  to  choose 
wrong  T     Now  do  you  see  the  importance  of  our  position  7" 

"Rev.  Sir,  I  begin  to  apprehend  that  unless  the  person  be 
free  the  moment  previous  to  choice,  his  choice  may  be  forced 
upon  him,  so  that  he  cannot  help  choosing  what  he  does 
choose,  and  can  by  no  possibility  choose  differently." 

••  Young  man,  you  catch  the  doctrine  at  a  glance  ;  you 
have  almost  hit  the  very  words  of  Dr.  Beecher,'  Views,  p. 
86,  where  he  says,  *  But  I  say,  that  the  theory  that  a  man 
cannot  help  choosing  what  he  dries  choose,  and  can  by  no 
possibility  choose  otherwise,  is  the  doctrine  of  fatalism  in  ail 
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its  forms  P   And  now  let  me  see  if  you  can  tell  me  in  what 
liberty  must  consist  ?" 

*'  Well,  sir,  if  it  be  fatalism  where  the  man  cannot  help 
having  the  choices  that  he  does  have,  liberty  must  be  the  re- 
verse of  thist  and  must  consist  in  having  what  choices  we 
please." 

**  Exactly  so.  I  may  most  cordially  prefer  to  restore  the 
property  which  a  friend  has  intrusted  to  me,  but  I  regard 
this  choice  no  proof  at  all  of  freedom ;  I  must  be  satisfied 
that  I  come  honestly  by  it.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  has 
been  forced  upon  me ;  whether  I  had  complete  power  over 
my  choice ;  whether  I  could  have  abstained  from  that  and 
made  the  opposite.  As  Dr.  Beecher  observes,  Views,  p. 
32,  *  The  question  of  freewill  is  not  whether  man  chooses, 
but  whether  it  be  the  act  of  an  agent  who  might  have  abstain^ 
ed  from  the  choice  he  made,  and  made  one  which  he  did  not.* 
Here,  sir,  is  the  whole  essence  of  lil)erty  in  a  few  words. 
The  man  '  might  have  abstained  from  the  choice  he  made,' 
that  is,  he  might  have  made  ono  which  he  did  not,  the  man 
bad  the  power  to  make  this  choice  or  the  opposite,  whereas 
the  doctrine  of  fatalism  is  that  he  is  forced  to  make  tae  one 
which  actually  he  does  make.'" 

'•  But,  Rev.  Sir,"  said  I,  '•  if  freedom  be  not  exercised  in 
choice,  but  previous  to  it,  let  me  ask  if  it  can  be  exercised 
where  there  is  no  act?  If  it  be  not  exercised  in  choice,  must 
it  not  at  least  be  exercised  in  some  act  previous  to  choice  ? 
Now  I  am  c'esirous  of  knowing  what  this  act  is." 

•'  Very  well,  young  man,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  inquisi- 
tive; but  1  should  think  enough  had  been  said  to  enable  you 
to  divine  what  that  act  is.  Let  me  see  how  you  will  succeed 
in  unra veil mg  our  system  without  help." 

**  Well,  sir,  as  you  teach  that  it  is  fatalism  if  a  man  cannot 
help  choosing  as  he  does,  you  must  hold,  that  to  be  free,  a 
man  must  be  able  to  have  the  opposite  choice  as  well  as  the 
one  that  he  actually  makes ;  his  choices  must  be  in  his  power 
and  at  his  option ;  at  least,  as  he  can  prefer  that  to  this  or 
this  to  that,  there  must  be  something  which  determines  the 
will  which  it  will  choose.  But  when  you  say  that  the  man 
might  fiave  made  the  choice  which  he  did  not,  as  well  as  that 
which  he  did,  you  fully  teach  that  the  choices  are  dependent 
on  the  will,  and  that  there  can  be  no  liberty  pnless  our 
choices  are  at  our  own  option.  What  can  you  mean  when 
you  say  that  there  is  no  liberty  where  a  person  cannot  help 
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choosing  what  he  does  choose,  but  this,  that  liberty  exists 
only  where  a  person  has  the  particular  choice  that  he  prefers 
to  have.  To  have  a  free  will  consists  in  being  able  to  have 
just  what  choices  we  please,  and  that  previous  act  in  which 
freedom  is  excited,  is  an  act  of  the  will  by  which  we  determine 
what  our  choices  shall  be.** 

**  Exactly  sir,  you  have  our  doctrine  perfectly;  liberty  is 
exercised,  not  in  choosing  between  objects  but  in  choosing 
between  choices"  Charming,  sir,  you  are  a  philosopher 
already.  A  man,  sir,  who  is  really  free,  has  the  same  com- 
mand over  his  choices,  that  he  has  over  his  fingers.** 

*'  Rev.  sir,  I  was  hoping,  that,  if  freedom  is  not  exercised 
in  choice,  that  at  least  it  is  exercised  in  some  acts  of  the 
mind  ;  my  mind  has  been  relieved  on  that  point.  But  I  was 
severely  tried  on  another  ;  that  if  choice  were  not  in  its  own 
nature  a  free  and  moral  act,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  it  could  ever 
become  so;  from  whence  it  could  derive  these  important 
qualities.  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  liberty  is  exercised  in 
some  act  of  the  mind  at  least.  But  the  proposition  that 
choice  is  not  free  in  its  own  nature,  proves  then  to  be  too 
general,  and  needs  some  qualification.  For  after  all,  that 
choice  which  selects  between  other  choices,  turns  out  to  be 
free  in  its  own  nature.  Freedom  and  virtue  then  it  seems 
are  not  exercised  in  those  volitions  which  Grod  has  required 
in  his  law,  and  which  have  been  supposed  to  comprise  all 
holiness,  but  only  in  choosing  such  volitions.  I  am  rejoiced 
however  to  know  that  though  Gk)d  has  placed  his  commands 
on  acts  in  which  no  freedom  is  exercised,  that  nevertheless 
there  is  some  such  thing  as  freedom,  and  that  it  is  exercised 
in  ceitain  acts  of  the  soul." 

•'  Now,  sir,**  observed  the  clergyman,  "  you  see  in  what 
act  true  freedom  resides.  The  truth  is,  I  could  never  for  my 
life  comprehend,  bow  a  man  should  be  accountable  for  voli- 
tions which  spring  up  in  his  mind  without  any  will  of  his 
own  to  that  effect.  Unless  the  man  can  choose  what  kind 
of  volitions  be  will  have,  I  cannot  see  how  he  is  more  ac- 
countable for  those  voluntary  f«elings  that  spring  up  in  his 
mind  in  spite  of  himself,  than  he  is  for  his  dreams.  It  is  plain 
that  he  has  no  more  command  over  the  one  than  the  other.'* 

**^  But  Rev.  sir,"  said  I ;  '*  I  still  have  one  or  two  difl[icul- 
ties.  First  How  comes  this  determining  choice  to  be  free 
in  its  own  nature  ?  It  is  no  more  choice  than  the  others 
whose  existence  it  determines.     It  seems  strange,  when 
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there  are  certain  acts  of  the  mind  which  are  fireet  that  the 
Almiffhty  has  not  made  these  the  subject  cmT  comniand  and 
prohibition.  Secondly,  If  the  volitions  which  God  has  com- 
manded or  forbidden,  be  not  of  a  free  and  moral  nature  in 
themselves,  how  can  they  ever  become  so  T  Are  these  pro* 
perties  transferable  7  Do  they  become  so  in  virtue  of  that 
former  choice  which  determines  their  existence  7" 

The  worthy  clergyman  insisted  on  waving  the  consider* 
ation  of  this  point  for  the  present,  promising  to  consider  it 
shortly,  and  continued  as  follows:  ^  You  must  know  that 
the  most  of  our  sect  do  consider  choice  (by  which  we  mean 
every  act  of  the  will  which  is  the  subject  of  divine  command 
or  prohibition)  of  a  moral  nature  and  free  in  a  certain  sense, 
for  we  believe  that  the  free  agent  possesses  what  we  call  the 
power  of  choice  and  contrary  choice,  which  makes  the  very 
same  acts  free,  and  good  or  bad,  which  would  otherwise 
have  none  of  these  qualities.  Ry  the  way,  this  power  of 
choice  and  contrary  choice  sounds  so  absurd,  that  1  am  not 
surprised  that  Dr.  Beecher  found  it  necessary  to  use  so  many 
words  in  speaking  of  it  ^  Capacity  of  choice  with  power 
of  contrarv  choice,  sounds  much  more  respectable."  Our 
writers  will  all  tell  you  that  when  choice  is  made  by  a  per« 
son  possessed  of  this  long-named  power,  it  is  free." 

^  I  grant  it;  butvou  decide  that  this  ^sif-soms  choicef 
whether  it  be  love  of  God  or  love  of  the  world,  or  any  vo- 
lition whatever,  is  not  of  a  moral  nature,  unless  the  person 
have  this  singular  power  which  sounds  so  absurd,  express 
it  as  you  will.  You  know  that  choice  may  exist  without 
this  new  capacity :  the  power  of  choice  is  certainly  sufli* 
cient  to  produce  volition.  But  you  decide  that  it  cannot  be 
free  without  the  other  power.  Indeed,  you  introduce  this 
power,  not  to  make  choice  possibk^  but  to  make  it  .^100,  as 
thouffh  it  were  not  free  in  its  own  nature.  Has  not  Dr. 
Beecher  brought  in  his  great  water-wheel,  on  purpose  to 
show  that  choice— choice  even  to  blaspheme — is  not  free  by 
its  ov^n  nature,  but  altogether  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  produced.  Besides,  we  are  both  agreed,  that  this  power 
of  choice  and  contrary  choice  was  introduced  more  covertlv 
to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  you  know  that  all 
your  writers  decide  that  choice,  such  as  the  law  of  God  re« 

J|uires  or  forbids,  is  no  longer  of  a  moral  nature  if  it  spring 
rom  an  innate  principle  of  depravity  or  holiness ;  it  then 
becomes,  in  your  estimation,  a  mere  constitutional  feeUig^ 
Vol.  VI.  54 
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Your  whole  scheme  is  bailt  on  the  soppositioD,  that  the 
character  of  volitions  depends  on  their  origin  and  not  on 
their  nature.  For  yon  begin  by  laying  it  down  as  a  funda- 
mental position,  that  the  operations  of  every  innate  principle 
are  constitutional  and  therefore  innocent." 

To  this  the  clergyman  replied :  ^  J  am  not  ashamed  of 
our  great  fundamental  principle :  the  character  of  volitions 
depends  not  on  their  nature,  but  on  their  origin  altogether. 
We  introduced  the  new  power,  which  is  too  long  to  be 
named  often,  not  to  give  existence  to  choice,  but  a  darcuier. 
The  simple  power  of  choice  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  pro* 
diice  all  kinds  of  volitions.  Certainly  the  man  who  has  the 
power  to  choose  is  able  to  choose ;  but  we  introduced  thts 
new  power,  not  to  make  choice  posstble^  but  to  make  it^/re«. 
If  there  were  in  the  volitions  which  the  law  of  God  requires 
or  forbids  any  qualities  of  a  moral  nature,  were  they  right 
or  wrong  in  themselves^  then  the  existence  of  choice  and  the 
power  to  do  as  one  chooses,  would  establish  the  existence  of 
freedom.  But,  sir,  it  is  our  opinion,  which  we  now  advance 
most  publicly,  that  if  a  man  have  barely  the  power  to  will,  he 
may  will  all  his  life-time,  he  may  will  tne  things  which 
Ckxl's  law  forbids  and  have  power  to  execute  his  volitions, 
and  yet  there  would  be  neither  liberty  nor  sin.  Mr.  Tap* 
pan  has  ridiculed  the  idea  of  President  Edwards,  that 
there  is  liberty,  where  there  is  power  only  to  do  as  one 
pleases,  or  wills.  We  have  established  it,  that  bare  power 
to  do  as  one  pleases,  is  no  liberty  at  all.  It  all  depends 
open  how  the  man  comes  hf  his  choice.  The  question  is, 
was  his  choice  forced  upon  him  by  necessity,  or  might  he 
have  had  another?  Just  hear  our  new  champion  who 
overthrew  the  fatalism  of  President  Edwards :  *"  Edwards 
labors  to  prove  that  virtue  and  vice  lie  essentially  in  the 
volitions  themselves,  and  that,  of  course,  the  consciousness 
of  evil  volitions  is  the  consciousness  of  guilt."  President 
Edwards  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  acute  minds  which 
the  worid  has  ever  known ;  and  since  his  days,  no  phiioso- 

Jher  has  pretended  to  find  a  flaw  in  his  reasoning :  out,  sir, 
^  [r.  Tappan,  in  his  late  book,  has  proved  it  a  mass  of  child- 
ish absurdity ;  has  proved  him  a  olundercr  in  every  point. 
Now  hear  how  he  overthrows  the  sentiment  of  Edwards 
which  he  has  just  quoted :  ^  This  reasoning,"  says  he  ^  is 
plausible,  but  not  consequential.  For,  according  to  this  sys- 
tem, I  put  forth  volitions  in  entire  passivity."    Do  you  hear 
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this  ?  **  I  put  forth  volitions  in  entire  p<isnoiiy!*  i,  e.  I  am 
only  passive  in  my  acts.  I  aot«  but  I  am  erUirely  passive 
in  action.  This  ingenious  writer,  who  may  well  be  called 
the  vanquisher  of  Edwards,  gives  him  some  such  cut  as  this 
on  almost  every  page.  Quoting  President  Edwards,  where 
he  says  that  *'  liberty  is  the  power,  opportunity,  or  advan- 
tage that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he  pleases,"  he  remarks,  '*  No 
liberty  is  contended  for  in  this  system,  in  relation  to  man, 
but  physical  Uberty!^  ^  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speakiagt 
the  system  itself  is  a  system  of  fatalism."  ^  I  see,  then. 
Rev.  sir,"  said  I,  "^  that  to  will  and  execute  my  volitions  is 
no  evidence  whatever  of  freedom,  since  bare  liberty  to  do 
as  one  pleases  is  nothing  but  fatalism.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  very  same  volitions,  which,  with  the  new  power, 
have  a  moral  character,  without  it  have  none ;  the  most 
deep  and  heart-felt  love  of  Grod  and  delight  in  heavenly 
things,  or  the  most  intense  haired  towards  him,  manifested 
in  all  the  acts  of  life,  are  in  themselves  neither  right  nor 
wrong ;  they  imply  neither  freedom  nor  holiness,  nor  sin,  un« 
less  it  can  be  proved  that  the  person  has  the  new  power  of 
choice  and  contrary  choice.  I  am  sure  I  can  hardly  blame 
you  for  being  ashamed  of  the  absurd  name  which  has  beea 
given  to  this  power." 

**  Well,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  that  we  have  at  length  ex« 
changed  it  for  a  shorter  term.  In  the  new  school  periodi- 
cal, which  has  the  most  extensive  circulation,  it  is  called  the 
"  power  of  opposite  or  contrary  choice,  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  those  universal  tiuths  which  •  requires  no  process  of 
reasoning  to  prove,  and  which  no  reasoning  can  overthrow." 
This  work  calls  it  the  doctrine  of  free  agency^  and  ridicules 
the  idea  of  any  liberty  without  the  power  of  contrary 
chcHce ;  it  teaches  us,  that  Edwards'  view  of  liberty,  as  be* 
ing  the  power  to  do  as  we  please,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
fiitalism.  '*  Free  agency,"  says  a  writer  in  that  work,  ^  free 
agency,  then,  according  to  those  who  maintain  iu  consiir 
tency  with  fatalism^  is  the  power  to  do  as  we  please."  ^  Did 
any  man  ever  deny  this  kind  of  free  agency  ?"  '*  Rev.  sir," 
said  I«  *'  I  see  that  your  writers  have  all  agreed  to  consider  it 
no  power  or  liberty  at  all  to  be  able  to  choose  and  to  do  a^ 
we  choose.  A  man  may  delight  in  the  glorious  perfections 
of  Grod, exercise  submission  to  his  will,  faith  in  his  promises; 
be  may  love  his  neighbor,  forgive  his  enemies,  or  he  may 
hate  God  and  hiii  law ;  burn  with  ambition,  envy,  lust,  or 
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nrnlioe,  and  there  is  no  freedom,  virtue,  or  vice,  unlefs  he 
have  this  power  of  contrary  choice.  This  is  a  new  name, 
the  power  of  contrary  choice.  I  can  hardly  see  how  it  is 
a  power  of  choice  at  all,  for  it  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
choice  has  been  made  already.  It  is  the  power  not  of 
choice  in  general,  but  to  have  some  particular  choice,  viz. 
contrary  choice.  When  I  am  to  choose  between  two  ob- 
jects, must  I  have  the  power  to  choose  contrary  to  what  I 
am  going  to  choose,  or  contrary  to  what  1  have  already 
chosen  f  If  you  say  the  first,  it  is  a  contradiction ;  if  you 
say  the  second,  you  suppose  the  choice  has  been  made  be- 
tween the  objects  already.'' 

**  We  mean  no  such  thing,  said  the  clergyman ;  we  mean 
nothing  more  nor  less,  than  that  we  must  be  able  to  choose 
either  the  one  or  the  other ;  the  will  must  be  libenim  ad 
utrumque,  as  the  old  Arminians  taught.  Our  writers  have 
only  betrayed  themselves  into  absurdity  by  endeavoring  to 
conceal  their  doctrine,  under  new  terms.  To  be  free,  we 
must  be  able  to  prefer  that  to  this,  or  this  to  that,  be  the 
objects  of  choice  what  they  will.  Certainly,  if,  when  two 
things  are  proposed  for  choice,  I  am  able  to  choose  the  one, 
and  also  able  to  choose  the  other,  I  am  able  to  choose  either, 
and  we  insist  on  the  power  only  to  choose  either  of  the  ob- 
jects proposed  not  both  of  them  at  once!* ' 

''Kev.  sir,"  said  I,  ^I  am  aware  that  the  ancient  Arminians 
taught  that  we  must  be  able  to  choose  either  way,  in  order 
to  be  free,  but  they  would  have  thought  it  little  for  the  will 
to  be  able  to  choose  either  one  way  or  the  other,  unless  it 
could  also  decide  which  side  it  would  take.  If  the  will  had 
power  to  choose  this  and  also  power  to  choose  that^  but 
should  not  have  power  to  decide  which  it  would  choose,  and 
this  important  determination  were  left  to  chance,  it  would 
not  have  satisfied  them.  When  they  said  that  the  will  could 
choose  either  way,  they  implied,  as  they  elsewhere  abun- 
dantly taught,  that  it  could  determine  itself  to  either  side, 
that  it  had  a  self-determining  power  by  which  it  could  de- 
cide what  its  choices  should  be.  They  nowhere  plainly 
and  formally  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  will  must  be 
able  to  determine  itself  to  either  side  by  an  act  of  choice  to 
that  effect ;  they  did  not  constantly  teach,  in  so  many  words, 
that  the  will  must  be  able  to  choose  its  own  choices  in  order 
to  be  free.  But  President  Edwards  demonstrated,  that  this 
was  implied  in  a  power  of  the  will  to  detennine  itself  to 
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either  side.  He  proved  that«  to  sa^  the  will  has  power 
to  determine  itself,  that  is,  to  determine  its  own  choices,  is 
to  teach  that  it  does  this  by  an  act  of  determination  or  voli- 
tion, and  he  also  fixed  the  doctrine  on  them  from  their  own 
express  words,  though  tliev  expressed  themselves  with  the 
utmost  caution.  It  was  their  doctrine,  in  fact,  that  man 
must  have  power  over  his  own  choices  in  order  to  be  free ; 
a  power  to  determine  them,  and  they  could  not  speak  and 
write  long  on  the  subject,  without  expressing  the  absurdity 
in  plain  language/' 

*"  We  do  indeed  believe,"  said  the  clergyman,  '*  that  a 
moral  affent,  to  be  free,  must  have  power  to  control  his  vo* 
litions ;  but  many  of  our  party  would  be  unwilling  to  say 
that  this  power  is  ever  used.  They  would  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  person  ever  determines  what  his  volition  shall  be  by 
a  distinct  act  of  choice ;  but,  certainly,  this  is  to  give  up  the 
doctrine  of  liberty,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  bare  power  of 
choice." 

'*  Certainly,**  said  I,  *^  when  you  say  that  a  man  must  be 
able  to  have  either  that  volition  or  this,  you  mean  that  he 
must  have  power  or  control  over  these  volitions..  These 
volitions  must  be  subject  to  his  will  or  choice.  You  say 
that  he  may  have  this  power  and  yet  not  use  it.  But  if  the 
man  does  not  Aim^e/f  previously  determine  what  this  voli- 
tion shall  be,  this  must  be  determined  by  something  else. 
But  have  you  not  decided  that  the  act  is  not  free,  if  its  exist- 
ence is  determined  by  the  motive  or  by  the  state  of .  the 
heart  7  Besides,  what  is  meant  and  always  understood,  when 
you  say  that  the  man  might  have  had  that  volition  as  well 
as  this,  or  to  speak  in  the  present  tense,  (which  your  wri- 
ters are  careful  seldom  to  do,)  that  the  man  can  have  either 
that  volition  or  this  7  Do  you  not  by  such  language  teach, 
that  the  volitions  must  be  subject  to  the  man's  choice,  and 
lliat  he  .may  have  either  just  as  he  pleases  ?  When  you  so 
pointe<ily  deny  that  there  can  be  freedom,  if  any  thing  ab 
extra  determines  what  the  volition  shall  be,  must  not  all 
understand  you  as  believing,  that  the  will  of  the  agent  must 
determine  this  by  some,  preceding  act  7" 

The  worthy  clergyman  acknowledged  that  the  doctrine 
was  identically  that  of  the  early  Arminians,  he  lamented  the 
equivocation  and  attempts  to  confound  the  established  mean- 
ing of  all  language  on  these  subjects,  of  which  his  brethren 
so  generally  have  been  guilty,  and  concluded  by  assuring 
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me,  that  Edwards'  views  were  not  the  standard  of  trath  and 
felsehood  ;  that  he  would  prove  the  absurdity  of  denying  a 
seir-determining  power  to  the  will  as  plainly  as  Edwards 
had  endeavorea  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  affirming  it ;  that 
Mr.  Tappan  had  proved  President  Edwards  a  mere  novice 
in  the  science  of  the  mind,  and  the  art  of  reasoning.  He 
requests  me  to  postpone  my  curiosity  till  he  comes  to  treat 
on  the  will.  In  the  mean  time  he  promises  to  devote  an 
interview  to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  volition.  Here 
he  promises  to  take  up  the  nature  of  holiness  and  sin,  and  to 
place  this  great  subject  in  its  true  light.  I  confess  that  I 
teel  no  small  curiosity  on  this  head.  I  am  aware  that  there 
must  be  something  very  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  volitions, 
to  make  it  possible  that  an  act  of  the  mind,  performed  by  a 
person  with  only  the  power  of  choice,  should  have  no  moral 
character,  and  that  the  very  same  act,  performed  by  a  be- 
ing possessed  of  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  should  be 
free  and  worthy  of  God's  approbation,  or  deserving  of  his 
eternal  wrath.    Adieu. 


NATURE  OF  VIRTUE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  VOUTIONS. 

LETTER  VI. 

'  At  our  next  interview  the  worthy  clergyman  informed 
me  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  spectator  to  our  meeting, 
who  possibly  might  take  some  share  in  the  debate.  You 
must  know,  says  he,  that  I  have  a  nephew  who  has  been 
pursuing  a  theological  course  at  our  most  orthodox  school 
of  new  theology;  who  unhappily  has  imbibed  some  share  of 
error  with  the  great  doctrines'  of  Christianity  there  taught. 
In  short,  says  he,  he  has  drawn  some  conclusions  from  our 
premises  which  must  impair  his  usefulness  in  the  ministry, 
and  even  bring  discredit  on  our  system,  unless  they  can  be 
removed.  On  asking  what  the  inferences  were  which  he 
had  made  from  their  ^reat  fundamental  principles,  he  con- 
tinued as  follows :  **  There  are  some  minds  which  on  first 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  our  system,  resemble  persons  brought 
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from  a  dark  cellar  into  the  dazzling  noon-day  son  ;  they  canf- 
not  see»  sir,  so  well  as  before ;  andnot  only  so,  the  organs  of 
vision  themselves  are  endangered.  When  he  first  heard  our 
grand  principle  announced,  that  all  virtue  consists  in  a  pur- 
pose to  gratify  selMove^and  all  vice  in  the  same,  he  instantly 
denied  the  existence  of  any  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong ;  he  declared  that  he  had  always  been  imposed  upon ; 
that  virtue  was  a  mere  delusion ;  that  man  is  capable  of 
nothing  but  prudence ;  that  rewards  and  punishments  are 
unnecessary  and  improper,  as  a  man  will  of  course  form 
resolutions  to  seek  happiness  frdm  the  desire  of  happinessy 
the  only  one  of  which  he  is  capable ;  and  that  any  failure  to 
seek  his  happiness  must  spring  from  mistake  and  not  from 
any  indifference  to  the  great  object  of  all  virtuous  pursuit ; 
that  his  mistakes  need  to  be  corrected  by  enlightening  his 
judgment,  but  can  deserve  no  punishment  On  learning 
that  we  make  right  and  expediency  synonymous,  he  has 
been  enthusiastic  in  his  zeal  to  discard  the  old  fashioned 
terms,  right  and  wrong,  and  to  adopt  their  synonymes  ex- 
pedient and  inexpedient;  he  declaims  against  the  cruelty 
of  keeping  the  vulgar  in  the  severe  bondage  under  which 
they  have  always  groaned,  from  the  influence  of  these  magi- 
cal words,  to  which  they  affix  such  erroneous  and  disquieting 
ideas ;  he  insists  that  knaves,  whores,  and  sots,  should  be 
taught  at  once,  and  in  plain  terms,  that  ri^ht  and  wrong 
differ  not  at  all  from  expedient  and  inexpedient ;  and  that 
those  who  have  advanced  the  opposite  doctrine  should  be 
opposed  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

These  deductions  have  been  considered  by  his  instruc- 
tors as  incorrectly  drawn,  and  of  a  tendency  positively  bad, 
if  not  dangerous:  they  have  feared  that  they  might  spread 
among  the  students,  and  bring  suspicion  on  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  seminary  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  class,  on  which  aor 
count  they  have  recommended  him  a  short  absence,  and 
have  requested  me  to  endeavor  to  convince  him  of  the  fal- 
lacy and  danger  of  his  conclusions.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
desired  for  him  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  this  inter* 
view  and  of  proposing  his  difficulties,  it  he  see  any,  for  solu- 
tion. Just  before  the  entrance  of  his  nephew,  the  good  man 
seemed  to  fall  into  a  reverie,  as  be  sat  resting  his  head  on  his 
elbow.  Suddenly  he  rose  up  and  began  to  walk  the  room 
with  rapid  steps  and  considerable  agitation.  At  last  he 
broke  out  into  incoherent  expressions;    ''Oh  cbanning^ 
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lovely,  beautiful  I  beauty  itself  I— She  is  an  angel  I  Oh  what 
charms  I — who  can  help  loving  her  I  he  must  1^  a  stock  who 
is  insensible  to  her  graces,**  As  the  good  clergyman  was 
many  years  beyond  the  age  when  so  manv  charms 
are  perceived  in  the  other  sex,  I  began  to  fear  that  his  in- 
tellect was  affected,  and  was  about  to  interrupt  his  reverie, 
when  he  continued,  Oh  virtue,  could  the  rudest  savage,  the 
most  hardened  devil,  or  the  very  rocks,  see  thee  as  our  wri- 
ters paint  thee,  he  must  be  charmed,  ravished,  filled  with 
pleasmg  ecstacy*  Here  his  nephew  entered,  and  his  medita- 
tions were  interrupted.  On  resuming  the  conversation  I 
could  not  help  telling  the  worthy  old  gentleman  that  he  had 
almost  frightened  me ;  that  if  he  had  ti^n  many  years  youn- 
ger, I  should  have  supposed  that  he  had  been  poring  over  a 
miniature  likeness  of  the  mistress  of  his  aflbctions  till  he  had 
forgotten  where  he  was.  The  old  man  replied  jocosely  that 
he  had  been  poring  over  the  miniature  likeness  of  his  mis- 
tress as  she  was  painted  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  (the 
book  had  been  open  before  him,)  and  begged  pardon  for  for- 
getting himself.  I  observed  to  him  that  I  should  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  myself  of  seeing  a  picture  drawn  bv  these 
great  masters,  which  was  capable  of  producing  such  over- 
powering emotions.  That,  said  he,  is  to  be  the  business  of 
the  present  interview.  I  am  going  to  show  you  how  our 
great  masters  in  art,  have  delineated  virtue  and  vice ;  I  am 
going,  by  their  assistance,  to  describe  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  volitions.  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  prove  that  it  is  real  and 
heaven- wide." 

Here  the  nephew  interposed  and  took  up  the  conversa- 
tion. **  Uncle,**  said  he,  **  I  can  never  see  the  propriety  of 
usine  words  to  express  our  ideaj  which  have  always  been 
employed  in  a  different  sense.  It  seems  to  me,  that  there  is 
danp^r  that  we  shall  impose  upon  ourselves  in  the  course  of 
our  reasonings,  by  employing  ambiguous  terms,  and  we  must 
certainly  deceive  others  unless  we  put  them  on  their  guard. 
You  are  aware  that  the  great  body  of  those  who  yet  hold 
the  dogma  of  physical  depravity,  believe  that  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar meaning  to  ri^t  and  wrong  distinct  from  the  tendency 
of  actions,  while  we  hold  that  tlvsre  is  no  distinction  between 
what  is  right  and  what  is  expedient,  or^or  the  general  good, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  good  of  the  agent.  They 
J»elieve  that  it  is  right  that  a  person  do  this  or  &at,  and  that 
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we  ought  to  do  it ;  we  believe  that  it  may  be  expedient  or 
for  the  general  good  that  he  should  do  it,  but  for  any  right 
or  any  ought  distinct  from  this,  we  do  not  know  what  it 
means." 

*'  But,"*  says  I,  ^  my  good  Eugenio,  (for  this  is  the  name  of 
the  young  man)  can  it  be  that  your  instructors  have  taught 
you  that  the  moral  character  of  an  action  is  to  be  determin* 
ed  by  its  tendency  and  not  by  its  nature  ?" 

"  They  have  taught  us,**  said  he,  *'  that  an  action  has  no 
nature  distinct  from  its  tendency ;  that  they  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  For  example :  they  say  "  it  seems  to  be  impli- 
ed that  right  and  wrong,  and  productiveness  of  happiness  or 
otherwise,  must  be  derived  one  from  the  other ;  and  there- 
fore are  two  distinct  ideas*  Now  this  is  by  no  means  con- 
ceded :  it  is  incorrectf  and  so  too  is  the  whole  argument 
which  is  so  plausibly  based  upon  it  These  ideas  are  identi* 
cal,  or  rather  one  is  explanatory  of  the  other.  When  we  say 
a  thing  is  right  because  it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness,  all  we  mean  is,  that  its  tendency  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  is  what  makes  or  constitutes  ii 
righL^ — Ch.  Spec  Vol.  7.  p.  604.  On  page  616  of  the  same 
volume,  the  writer  utterly  denies  that  God  can  be  pleased 
with  the  '*  moral  piety  of  moral  agents  in  and  for  itself,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  its  being  essentially  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  his  creation.''  On  this  he  remarks :  "  Is  this 
peculiar  piety  a  mere  abstraction  with  no  tendencies,  with 
DO  tendencies  at  all. ...  7  Of  what  posssible  use  can  it  bo 
if  it  does  good  to  no  one,  if  it  has  no  tendency  to  make  any 
one  happier?''  He  well  knew  that  the  writer,  whom  he 
quoted,  taught  the  beneficial  tendency  of  virtue,  but  asserted 
an  excellency  distinct  from  this,  inherent  in  its  own  nature. 
This,  the  writer,  you  see,  utterly  denies.  You  see,  then,  that 
we  make  virtue  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  tendency  in  the 
voluntary  actions  of  moral  agents  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.  But  still,  the  agent  himself  purposes 
nothing  in  his  virtue  but  the  gratification  of  self-love,  or  the 
desire  of  happiness.  As  this  writer  well  observes,  p.  611, 
*  We  feel  assured  that  no  one  can  reason  upon  this  question 
without  implying,  however  he  may  blind  himself  by  the  use 
of  terms,  the  existence  of  such  a  subjective  state  or  habit  of 
mind — a  controlluio  purpose  in  every  thing  to  seek  hap* 
piness^  and  that  the  idea  q/*  right  and  wrong  is  indissoluhly 
Vol.  VI.  65 
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connected  with  the  same/  You  see,  then,  that  if  his  act  is 
overruled  for  the  greatest  good,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  agent ; 
happiness  and  not  the  general  good  is  the  object  of  his  desire ; 
and  this  writer  would  not  know  how  to  form  a  conception  of 
an  act  where  the  agent  should  desire  the  general  good  in- 
stead of  his  own  happiness.  Hear  him  on  p.  608,  of  same 
vol.:  'A  desire  to  do  ri^ht  without  thinking  of*  enjoyment, 
seems  to  us  very  much  like  contradiction.'  This  Reviewer 
opposes  the  views  of  a  writer  who  maintained,  *  that  the  love 
oif  righteousness,  the  desire  to  be  righteous,  may  sustain  the 
same  relation  to  acts  of  choice,  which  Paley  and  others  as« 
cribe  to  self-love,'  and  demonstrates  that  'a  desire  to  be 
righteous  is,  in  its  more  analytic  form,  a  desire  of  happiness 
which  results  from  being  righteous.'  The  writer  has  fully 
proved,  that  virtue  and  an  action  tending  to  the  general 
good  are  the  same  thing ;  and,  also,  that  both  these,  and  a 
purpose  to  gratify  self-love,  which  has  this  tendency,  are 
identically  the  same.  He  shows  that  right  and  wrong  are 
nothing  but' a  controlling  purpose  in  everything  to  seek 
happiness,'  and  that  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
only  by  the  tendency  of  this  purpose  when  cairied  into  ac- 
tion. Now,  I  have  been  urging  my  friends  to  drop  the  old 
terms  ri^hl  and  wrong,  which  keep  up  error  in  the  minds  of 
the  unthinking,  and  to  use  their  acknowledged  synonyraes 
fit  or  unfit,  expedient  or  inexpedient,  good  or  bad  tendency. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  community  will  understand  the  terms 
right  and  wrong  in  the  old  sense,  whereas  the  others  are  less 
ambiguous.  The  term  expedient  seems  exactly  calculated 
to  express  the  tendency  of  an  action  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  public.  Our  writers  agree  in  defining  self- 
love  and  desire  of  happiness  to  be  identically  the  same,  and 
that  they  are  neither  good  or  bad.  Since,  then,  both  right 
and  wrong  agree  in  definition  as  being  **  a  controlling  pur- 

fose  to  seek  happiness  in  every  thing,"  or  to  gratify  self-love, 
hold  that  they  diiSer  not  in  nature  but  in  tendency;  and 
though  an  individual  may  see  that  an  action  will  prove  bene- 
ficial, yet,  as  he  purposes  nothing  in  it  but  the  gratification 
of  self-love,  just  as  ne  does  in  acts  of  a  difierent  tendency,  it 
seems  to  me  proper  to  characterise  the  actions  solely  by  their 
tendency,  and  not  to  use  terms  which  will  convey  to  the 
minds  of  the  unthinking  the  impression  that  there  exists  some 
other  distinction  in  actions  which  respects  there  nature  sole- 
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• 

]y/  "  Here  I  could  not  avoid  interrupting  Eugenio  to  ask  if 
the  writer  whom  he  had  been  quoting  had  the  impudence  to 
profess  Christianity. 

"  To  profess  Christianity  ?"  he  replied,  *•  why  our  greatest 
divines  and  most  successful  preachers  and  evangelists,  those 
who  have  filled  their  churches  with  converts,  nave  taught 
the  doctrine  of  this  writer  ;  it  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
our  system." 

Here  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  appeal  to  the  clergyman  for 
confirmation  of  this  sentiment,  who  replied  as  follows : 

**  You  must  know,  then,  that  this  is  our  great  fundamental 
principle  of  morals,  and  the  only  one  which  possibly  can  be 
Duilt  upon  OUT  great  fundamental  position,  that  human  nature 
is  perfectly  pure,  and  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  bad  in 
man  but  acts.  It  is  not  a  speculation  as  to  the  foundation  of 
obli^tion,  but  the  only  scheme  of  morals  which  can  possibly 
be  founded  on  the  principle  that  human  nature  itself  is  en- 
tirely innocent  and  never  can  become  otherwise ;  that  no- 
thing can  be  bad  but  acts.  You  see,  then,  that  we  must  ne- 
cessarily decide  that  every  propensity,  passion  and  inclina- 
tion, which  belongs  to  human  nature,  and  is  inherent  in  it, 
must  be  innocent  and  destitute  of  any  moral  character.  You 
may  inquire  how  such  a  being  should  ever  act  right  or 
wrong,  or  be  capable  of  any  moral  action  whatever.  To 
this  we  reply,  that  all  that  any  being  is  capable  of  doing,  is  to 
form  purposes  to  gratify  these  inherent  propensities.  Man- 
kind and  higher  beings  can  do  no  more  than  form  purposes 
to  gratify  self-love,  as  a  writer  in  the  Oh.  Spec.  7  vol.  p.  667, 
well  observes,  'Self  love  is  simply  our  constitutional  desire 
of  happiness.  Benevolence  and  selfishness  respect  simply 
the  mode  in  which  this  desire  is  to  be  gratified.'  You  see, 
then,  that  all  that  mankind  can  do,  is  to  form  and  execute 
purposes  to  gratify  this  innocent  self-love." 

**  But,"  said  I,  **  my  good  sir,  what  do  your  writers  say  of 
pride,  envy,  hatred,  ambition,  malice , vanity,  coveteousness, 
&c. ;  mankind,  with  scarce  an  exception,  have  believed  these 
to  be  feelings  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  believe  that  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  human  purposes  are  formed  and  executed 
for  the  gratification  of  these  passions." 

The  good  man  replied,  **  We  either  deny  that  these  pas- 
sions are  innate*  or  else  give  them  new  names  and  lump 
them  all  together  under  the  name  of  self-love  or  a  desire  of 
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happiness.^  We  reasoned  thus,  that  if  there  be  innate  feelings 
of  a  moral  nature  in  man,  it  would  jijst  amount  to  ihe  old  doc- 
trine of  a  sinful  or  holy  heart  This  old  heart  deprived  a 
man  of  all  activity  and  freedom.  Let  but  a  motive  adapted 
to  its  state  come  before  it,  and  up  came  a  volition  forthwith, 
without  the  man's  stirring  a  hand  or  foot ;  or  if  several  mo- 
tives or  objects  of  choice  came  before  it,  this  heart  necessa- 
rily prefers  one  without  any  proper  activity  on  the  part  of 
man  himself.     Now  we  do  not  call  this  activity  or  liberty.** 

*'  But,  Rev.  sir,**  said  I,  ^  I  had  supposed  this  heart,  of 
which  you  speak,  was  the  man  himself;  that  moral  or  inner 
man,  spoken  of  by  the  apostle,  and  that  its  acts  were  the 
acts  of  the  man  himself.  I  cannot  see  how  that  the  man 
need  exercise  any  activity,  except  in  his  acis^  or  any  free- 
dom except  in  these /ree  acts.  But  pray  tell  me  what  you 
make  the  moral  man  or  heart  on  your  scheme  ?" 

^  Well,  sir,**  replied  the  divine,  "  the  heart  or  moral  man, 
on  our  scheme,  is  a  *  controlling  purpose  in  every  thine;,  to 
seek  happiness,'  and  his  moral  character  is  determined  by 
the  tendency  of  this  purpose ;  the  moral  man,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  call  him,  is  an  act.  For  myself,  although  our 
writers  speak  of  growth  in  grace,  I  can  see  no  possible 
medium  between  perfection  in  holiness,  or  perfection  in  sin, 
in  our  system.  The  moral  man  or  heart,  is  an  act  or  pur- 
pose, but  then  the  man  perfoims  more  than  one  act  during 
life :  from  this  controlling  purpose,  spring  little  subordinate 
purposes,  which  we  call  volitions.  On  your  principles, 
there  can  be  no  proper  freedom,  for  you  allow  no  control 
over  these  feelings  of  the  heart.  Now  this  is  the  very  rea- 
son that  we  determine  that  all  the  feelings,  passions  and  dis- 
positions inherent  in  our  nature,  are  not  free  and  of  a  moral 
nature.  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  vol.  7,  p.  566, 
decides  this  question  peremptorily.  He  says,  'Nor  is  it 
[self-love]  under  our  control.  We  may  indeed  decide  how 
self-love  may  be  gratified,  whether  in  this  way  or  that,  but 
whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  exist,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say. 
*  *  *  *  Self-love,  then,  lacks  another  of  the  essentiaJs 
of  moral  character, /ree(2oi7».'  We  hold  then  that  an  act 
to  be  free,  must  be  under  our  control." 

**  I  see.  Rev.  sir,  that  this  idea,  that  for  any  act  of  the 
mind  to  be  free,  it  must  be  under  the  control  oi  the  will,  is 
the  whole  ground  of  your  objections  against  the  old  ortho- 
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dox  doctrines,  and  this  quotation  is  full  confirmation  that, 
by  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  you  understand  a  control 
of  the  will  over  its  own  acts." 

The  clergyman  replied,  '*  Those  who  believe  that  feel- 
lEigs  or  acts  of  the  mind  must  be  free  and  voluntary,  and  also 
of  a  moral  character  in  their  own  nature,  may  hold  to  the 
9ld  view  of  a  sinful  heart,  which  belongs  to  human  nature, 
but  we  deny  that  those  feelings  over  which  we  have  no  con* 
trol,  and  which  fix  on  objects,  can  be  free  or  of  a  moral 
nature.  For  this  reason  we  teach,  that  all  man's  natural 
feelings,  dispositions  and  affections,  are  destitute  of  a  volun- 
tary or  moral  character.  Did  certain  objects  uniformly  ex- 
cite certain  feelings  in  our  minds  towards  them,  we  snould 
call,  these  feelings  innate  and  involuntary.  For  this  reason 
we  make  no  account  of  feelings  towards  any  objects,  but 
make  volition  not  an  aflfection  directed  to,  or  fixed  on  any 
object,  but  merely  a  purpose  to  gratify  these  innocent  feel- 
ings* This  is  all  that  God,  man,  angels  or  devils  are  capa- 
ble of  doing." 

•*  But,  Rev.  sir,"  said  I,  *•  I  wish  your  authority  for  say- 
ing that  your  writers  resolve  all  our  innate  desires  and  affec- 
tions into  self-love." 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  I  will  proceed  to  cive.  *  And  as  desire 
must  always  precede  choice,  it  cannot  depend  on  choice  for 
its  own  existence,  of  course  it  must  be  involuntary.  But 
all  oar  desires  are  only  different  forms  of  self-love ;  they 
are  nothing  but  the  soul  going  forth  after  happiness,  or  the 
means  of  it,  (for  wb  desire  nothing  else.)  Self-love, 
then,  is  an  involuntary  state  and  lacks  one  of  the  essentials 
of  a  moral  character.'  Ch.  Spec.  vol.  7.  p.  566.  Again,  p. 
567,  'Self-love  is  simply  our  constitutional  desire  of  hap- 
piness.' Many  have  supposed  that  the  Bible  makes  ac- 
count of  holy  desires  and  affections,  but  our  writers  resolve 
all  desires  into  an  innocent  self-love.  p.  565.  This  writer 
just  quoted,  says :  '  In  short,  those  thatisand  wishes  and  <fe- 
9ires  which  are  constantly  ruffling  the  otherwise  Smooth 
surface  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  the  passions,  which  at  times, 
AGITATE  and  VEX  it,  are  nothing  more  than  the  various 
forms  of  self-love!  You  see,  sir,  we  c^rry  out  our  princi- 
ples ;  we  besan  by  laying  it  as  a  corner-stone,  that  numan 
nature  itself  is,  and  always  must  be,  perfectly  innocent ; 
that  nothing  can  be  sinful  but  acts  ;  of  course  all  the  feel- 
ings, afiecuoD8»  propensitiesi  inclinatioDS  and  passions  which 
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belong  to  our  nature  must  be  innocent  and  destitute  of  any 
moral  character.'' 

**  But  pray  tell  me,  Rev.  sir,  does  the  mind  exercise  any 
inward  delight  in  the  object  or  afiection  for  it,  in  the  act  of 
choosing  it,  distinct  from  the  previous  desire  ?'' 

**  Pray,  why  do  you  ask  tnat  question,  young  man,**  said 
the  divine  7 

"  For  two  reasons,"  replied  I.  "  First,  It  seems  to  me 
strange  and  even  absurd  tnat  the  act  of  desiring  an  object 
should  have  no  moral  character,  while  the  act  of  choosing  it 
should  be  holy  or  sinful ;  desire  and  choice  fix  on  the  same 
object,  do  thev  not?** 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  *•  one  of  our  writers,  Ch.  Spec 
vol.  7.  p.  565,  says,  *  Every  one  knows  he  never  chooses  an 
object  without  first  desiring  it'  Desire  and  choice  fix  on 
the  same  object.    But  pray,  what  is  your  other  difficult}  ?" 

'^  My  second  difficulty,"  replied  I,  '*  is  this :  That  if 
choice  be  an  inward  feeling  of  delight  or  afiection  for  the 
object  itself,  whenever  that  object  occurs  to  the  thoughts,  it 
comes  under  your  definition  of  an  inherent  feeling  or  afifec- 
tion  of  our  nature.  Who  can  consider  it  otherwise  if  it  do 
not  owe  its  existence  to  previous  choice,  but  comes  up  with- 
out any  wish  of  ours  to  that  effect  whenever  the  object  is 
before  our  minds  ?  The  object  excites  volition  just  as  it 
excites  desire,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  cause  and  object 
of  both.  Other  inherent  feelings  of  our  nature  have  no  bet- 
ter claim  to  that  name  than  this ;  and  if  they  have  no 
moral  character,  why  do  you  predicate  one  of  this  7" 

"  Well,"  said  my  instructor,  •*  I  can  soon  set  your  mind 
at  ease  on  that  head,  for  we  deny  that  in  the  act  of  choosing 
an  object,  we  exercise  any  inward  moral  aflfection  for  it,  or 
delight  in  it  at  all.  This  same  writer,  just  quoted,  will  sat- 
isfy you :  Ch.  Spec  vol.  7,  p.  565,  he  says :  *  Every  one 
knows  he  never  chooses  an  object  without  first  desiring  it : 
for  to  choose  without  desiring  it,  would  be  to  choose  either 
from  indiflerence  or  from  aversion,  which  we  know  we  never 
do :  and  we  know  we  never  could  choose  that  to  which  we 
are  nerfectly  indiflferent.'  *  *  ♦  If  the  act  of  choosing 
an  object  implied  an  afiection  of  delight  towards  that  object 
in  the  act  itself,  we  certainly  might  choose  it,  without  first 
desiring  it  This  writer  teaches  us  that  it  is  in  desire  and 
not  choice,  that  we  are  otherwise  than  indiflferent,  and  that 
choice  without  desire  would  imply  indifiference  to  the  object" 
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"  But,  my  good  sir,"  said  I,  "  President  Edwards  and 
all  others  had  made  the  very  essence  of  volition  to  consist 
in  being  otherwise  than  indifferent  to  the  object  of  choice : 
it  has  always  been  considered  an  act  of  affection  or  delight 
in  the  object,  and  has  been  believed  to  consist  wholly  in 
this.  Is  it  true,  that  in  loving  God  and  holiness,  in  loving 
our  neighbor,  and  enemy,  in  faith,  submission,  and  similar 
acts  of  holy  volition;  that  there  is  no  inward  holy  compla- 
cency, approbation  and  delight  in  the  objects  themselves  J** 

"  Well,  sir,  if  these  objects  or  any  others  excite  within 
us  certain  feelings,  either  holy  or  sinful,  without  any  wish 
of  ours  to  that  effect,  our  opponents  say  they  must  be  inhe- 
rent in  our  nature,  either  by  inheritance  or  by  grace ;  if  we 
say  they  arise  from  any  choice  of  ours  to  that  effect,  they 
accuse  us  of  making  choice  the  effect  of  choice ;  so  that 
nothing  remains  but  to  say,  the  feelings  inherent  in  our  na- 
ture are  all  innocent ,  and  holiness  or  sin  only  purposes  to 
gratify  these  innocent  feelings  in  a  particular  way.    Choice 
and  purpose  to  gratify  self-lov'e,are  synonymous.     Without 
self-love,  there  could  be  no  purpose  to  gratify  it     Hear  one 
of  our  writers,  Ch.  Spec.  vol.  7,  p.  568,  and  560 :  •  Destroy 
self-love,  as  some  would  do,  and  all  the  motives  to  holiness 
which  the  universe  presents,  would  fall  on  the  sinners  heart 
powerless  as  water  on  the  rock.     *    *     *    *     Annihilate 
self-love  throughout  the  universe  of  being  and  all  voluntary 
action  mtLSt  instantly  cease :  with  no  desire  to  gratify,  the?  e 
would  be  no  motive  for  action,     God  himself  would  hence* 
forth  sit  inactive  on  his  throne  to  look  coldly  down  on  a  still 
motionless  universe.'   Do  you  see  *  with  no  desires  [self-love] 
to  gratify,  there  could  be  no  motive  for  action'  in  men,  or 
God  himself.    Self-love  is  the  only  •  motive  for  action,'  and 
without  it  there  could  be  no  action.     This  sentiment  is  abun- 
dantly taught  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  writera  of  the  Ch.  Spec, 
and  I  might  detain  you  a  long  time  with  quotations.   The  pro- 
fessed author  of  our  system  (I  mean  Dr.  Taylor)  says,  that 
'  self-love  is  the  primary  cause  of  moral  action  ;'  that  a  be- 
ing chooses  one  or  the  other  of  moral  opposites  *  as  his 
chief  good,'  just  as  he  estimates  their  relative  value  ;'  and 
he  estimates  their  relative   value,  by  considering    'from 
which  the  greater  happiness  may  be  derived ;'  that  is,  which 
will  best  gratify  self-love,  or  the  innocent  desire  of  happi- 
ness.    All  preceding  writers  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
choice ;  we  are  indifferent  to  an  object  when  we  prefer  it. 
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but  not  when  we  desire  it ;  we  choose  it  solely  to  gratify 
an  innocent  desire :  choice  is  not  affection  for  an  object  on 
account  of  any  moral  qualities  which  it  possesses,  but  only  a 
kind  of  intellectual  decision  that  it  is  best  calculated  to  grat- 
ify our  innocent  desire  of  happiness.  We  do  not  love  God 
or  choose  any  object  for  any  moral  excellence,  or  any  great 
and  good  qualities  in  the  object  itself,  but  only  to  gratify 
self-love.     Here,  sir,  is  our  system.'' 

*'  It  would  seem,  then,"  said  I,  "  that  the  thing  chosen,  is 
not  the  ultimate  object  of  choice,  but  only  of  desire ;  it  is 
chosen  as  a  means  and  dot  as  an  end.  The  person  only 
chooses  or  purposes  to  gratify  a  worthless  self-love,  and  this 
you  tell  us  is  all  that  God,  men,  angels,  or  devils  are  able 
to  do.  I  am  sure  I  can  see  no  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  I  can  indeed  see  neither  right  nor  wrong,  virtue  or 
vice,  if,  in  every  act  be  it  good  or  bad,  the  creature  pur- 
poses or  chooses  the  very  same  thing,  the  gratification  of  a 
worthless  self-love.  The  ultimate  object  of  choice  in  virtue 
and  vice  is  the  same,  and  you  annihilate  the  law  of  God  and 
all  spiritual  religion,  and  destroy  the  foundation  of  morals  at 
one  blow,  and  your  whole  system  of  doctrine,  you  tell  us,  is 
built  on  this  position.  But,  I  had  supposed  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain excellence,glory,  and  beauty  in  God  and  divine  things,  that 
made  the  command  to  love  them  reasonable  and  possible ; 
that  these  objects  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  is  a  virtue  and 
a  duty  to  delight  in  them ;  and  that  it  is  only  on  account  of 
some  inherent  moral  excellence  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  he 
does  love  them."  "  Ah,**  says  my  instructor,  *•  you  would 
bring  in  the  old  doctrine  of  physical  regeneration,  the  taste  for 
spiritual  loveliness  which  our  writers  nave  ridiculed  so  much. 
Sir,  we  can  love  or  rather  choose  only  what  is  agreeable  to 
self-love,  or  as  Mr.  Tappan  calls  it,  the  sensitivity."  Here 
the  nephew  interposed.  *'  And  unless  we  have  a  voluntary 
command  over  our  volitions,  unless  they  are  subject  to  our 
willf  we  MUST  choose  what  is  agreeable  to  self-love :  for 
our  choice  of  an  object  (our  best  writers  dare  not  deny  it) 
takes  place  in  spite  of  us,  as  much  as  our  desire  for  the  ob- 
ject. We  hold  that  God,  angels,  men,  and  devils,  must  pur- 
pose what  they  jtidge  most  agreeable  to  an  innocent  self-love. 
The  Christian  prefers  God  to  the  world  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  sinner  prefers  the  world  to  God,  and  he  prefers  God 
to  other  objects,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  prefers  an  orange 
to  an  apple.    Some  of  our  more  ingenious  students,  observ- 
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ing  that  men  and  animals  can  do  nothing  more  than  purpose 
the  gratification  of  those  propensities,  which  we  class  under 
the  name  of  an  innocent  self-love,  have  judged  that  animals, 
under  the  guidance  of  infallible  instinct,  must  determine  more 
accurately  the  fitness  of  objects  to  their  constitution,  than 
men  can  do.  The  hog,  we  believe,  invariably  chooses  what 
is  most  agreeable  to  his  constitutional  desire  of  happiness  ; 
it  would  probably  be  difllcult  to  convict  him  of  a  single  in- 
stance of  dereliction  of  duty  in  this  respect,  for  which  reason 
many  of  our  more  sagacious  minds  have  been  led  to  doubt 
whether  the  animal  creation  have  ever  apostatised  with  men 
and  devils.''  Here  the  clergyman  interposed  and  informed 
me  that  their  writers  taught  that  benevolence  consists  in  a 
purpose  to  gratify  self-love,  **  by  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others."  "But,'*  observed  I,  "  mjr  good  Sir,  one  of  your  wri- 
ters remarks,  that  **  self-love  is  simply  our  constitutional  de- 
sire of  happiness.  Benevolence  and  selfishness  respect  sim- 
ply the  mode  in  which  this  desire  is  to  be  gratified.  Selfish- 
ness is  a  purpose  to  gratify  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  while  benevolence  is  a  purpose  to  gratify  rr 
by  promoting  the  happiness  of  others."  Ch.  Spec.  vol.  7,  p. 
567.  Holiness  and  sin  then,  are  both  a  purpose  to  gratify 
self-love ;  and  when  your  writers  tell  us  about  seeking  their 
happiness  in  producing  the  happiness  of  others,  they  have 
sufficiently  explained  meir  meaning  already.  I'hey  would 
wish,  by  such  ambiguous  language,  occasionally  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  person  desires  the  happiness  of  another 
while  he  purposes  to  promote  it ;  but  they  tell  us  that  he  can 
desire  no  happiness  but  his  own ;  that  all  his  desires  are  re- 
solvable into  self-love  ;  a  man  may  purpose  to  gratify  it  in 
dififerent  modes,  but  he  can  do  nothmg  more ;  oesides  you 
tell  us  that  all  our  desires  are  innocent,  of  no  moral  value  what- 
ever, because  they  are  not  under  our  control.  I  well  know, 
that  you  could  build  no  other  scheme  of  morals  on  an  entire 
denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
especially  on  the  principle  that  nothing  cAn  be  of  a  sinful 
nature  but  acts.  It  is  the  very  one  that  apostates  from  Chris- 
tianity have  always  founded  on  that  basis.  As  much  as  your 
writers  declaim  against  Unitarians,  I  believe  that  they  would 
not  listen  to  such  a  system  of  ethics  in  any  of  the  churches 
of  Boston,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  guardians  of  Cambridge 
■College  would  allow  the  Yale  professor  to  teach  his  system 
in  that  University.  It  is  infidelity  of  the  worst  kind,  infi- 
VoL.  VI.  66 
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delity  on  the  subject  of  human  accountability^  a  denial  of 
any  real  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  It  removes 
the  lavr  of  God,  all  spiritual  religion,  and  the  very  founda- 
tion of  morals,  at  once.  Let  me  ask,  do  Drs.  Woods,  Church, 
and  Dana,  Presidents  Day,  Humphrey,  and  Tyler,  Governor 
Smith,  and  similar  men,  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
heresy,  and  are  they  using  their  great  influence  to  put  the 
churches  on  their  guard  against  it  7  Does  the  American 
board  reject  the  teachers  of  this  system,  or  is  it  giving  to  it 
its  countenance  and  patronage,  and  sending  teachers  of  it  to 
convert  the  heathen  ? 

Here  our  interview  was  closed  rather  abruptly.  But  the 
worthy  divine  promises  to  prove  at  the  next  interview  that 
no  other  system  is  possible  while  man  is  a  free  agent. 


LBTTBK  Tn. 
WHETBBK  MAN    POSSESSES  A  WILL. 

I  had  become  somewhat  interested  in  our  debates,  and 
was  impatient  for  another  interview.  When  I  next  met  the 
divine,  I  commenced  as  follows :  ^  My  worthy  friend,  your 
metaphysical  divines  seem  to  have  quarreled  about  their 
moral  natures  with  the  zeal  of  Kilkenny  cats,  till  we  can 
find  nothing  of  them  left  but  their  volitions.  I  cannot  find  that 
you  leave  man  any  moral  nature,  any  heart  or  will  distinct 
from  choice.  If  a  man  possess  such  a  moral  nature  that^ 
when  Gk)d  and  the  various  objects  of  faith  come  before  his 
thoughts,  he  is  filled  with  love  and  holy  afiections  for  the 
spiritual  beauty  and  excellence  of  these  glorious  objects,  you 
tell  us  that  it  is  only  owing  to  peculiarity  of  physical  con- 
stitution that  these  things  produce  agreeable  emotions  and 
sensations,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  no  excellence  in  the 
man  that  he  loves  and  is  delighted  with  such  objects. — 
Indeed  you  go  so  far  as  to  tell  us  that  the  fact  that  one 
being  always  has  holy  volitions  and  another  those  which 
are  sinful,  is  owing  to  no  moral  difierence  in  the  beings  them- 
selves.   But  for  myself,  if  goodness  or  sbfulness  be  not  in- 
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herent  in  the  man,  I  cannot  see  how  they  can  ever  belong 
to  his  acis,  unless  we  suppose  with  Dr.  Emmons,  that  they 
are  created  at  ihe  time  of  the  act.  I  had  supposed  that  virtu- 
ous acts  were  nothing  but  goodness  active.  You  take  away 
man's  moral  nature,  leave  him  no  will  whatever,  nothing  but 
volitions,  and  these  are  merely  purposes  to  ffratify  the  inno- 
cent and  pleasant  emotions  oi  self-love,  which  used  to  be 
considered  the  essence  of  sin." 

The  clergyman  observed  in  reply,  **  Sir,  if  the  physical 
frame-work,  texture,  materials  or  organization  of  the  soul 
be  such,  that  when  certain  objects  are  before  my  mind,  voli- 
tions arise  without  any  wish  of  my  own  to  that  effect ;  if 
when  the  moral  perfections  of  God  or  the  moral  excellence 
of  the  various  objects  of  faith  are  present  to  my  thoughts,  I 
have  an  inward  delight  in  them  and  relish  for  them ;  if  at 
other  times  without  any  volition  of  mine  to  that  effect,  but 
wholly  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  my  soul  which  you 
call  moral,  certain  desires  rise  in  my  mind,  as  for  instance, 
thirst  for  fame,  praise,  wealth,  the  honor  that  comes  from 
man,  or  for  the  sufferings,  ruin  or  blood  of  rhv  enemies, 
there  can  be  no  virtue  or  sin  in  such  feelings  though  they 
be  such  as  the  law  of  God  requires  or  forbids,  for  I  have  no 
command  over  them.  They  rise  in  my  mind  just  as  the 
Sensation  of  heat  does  when  I  am  near  a  fire,  or  as  the  idea 
of  hardness  does  when  I  run  against  a  post.  There  can  be 
no  proper  activity  here,  and  of  course  no  freedom  or  virtue. 

**  But  tell  me,"  said  I,  '^do  you  not  exercise  these  acts,  and 
are  they  not  the  feelings  which  God  requires  or  forbids  (for 
these  are  the  subject  of  our  debate)  7  If  you  exercise  the 
acts  themselves  do  you  not  exercise  all  the  activity  possible 
or  conceivable  in  such  acts  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  exercise 
activity  in  our  acts?  The  old  opinion  was  that  activity  is 
exercised  in  acts,  freedom  in  free  acts,  and  virtue  in  virtue 
ous  acts.  You  seem  to  place  these  qualities  in  something 
previous.  But  the  most  important  inquiry  with  me  is,  whether 
man  have  a  will  distinct  from  volition,  the  cause  of  volition, 
and  of  which  volition  is  onlv  an  act.  Your  writers  speak 
very  ambiguously  on  this  subject  and  studiously  so ;  gener- 
ally I  should  suppose  that,  by  power  of  choosing,  they  mean 
no  more  than  liberty  or  permission  to  choose,  or  else  a  power 
subject  to  our  will  and  requiring  another  will  to  set  it  in  mo- 
tion. But  as  your  writers  admit  that  there  is  something  in 
men,  though  not  of  a  moral  nature,  which  makes  the  exist- 
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eoce  and  qualities  of  all  the  moral  acts  certain  from  the 
first,  and  as  the  will  does  this,  and  no  more,  they  cannot 
blame  us  for  believing  in  its  existence ;  and  that  it  is  the 
same  thing  which  your  writers  refer  to  in  the  quotations 
which  we  have  made  from  them.  To  every  class  of  mental 
acts,  we  infer  by  inductive  philosophy  that  some  power  or 
faculty  is  necessary ;  one  class  of  mental  acts  teach  us  the 
existence  of  the  memory,  another  of  the  imagination,  and 
we  also  ascribe  to  the  memory  or  imagination  qualities  from 
the  nature  of  their  acts,  as  strength,  retentiveness,  liveliness, 
&c.  Now  the  most  important  acts  of  the  soul  are  volitions ; 
and  must  there  not  be  m  the  soul  a  will  which  is  the  cause 
of  these,  and  of  which  these  are  but  the  acts  V 

**  Ah,  I  have  you,  sir,"  said  my  instructor,  **  you  are  for 
making  volition  the.  act  of  a  physical  heart  or  will.  Sir,  if 
volition  is  an  act  of  the  will  or  of  any  thing  constitutional  in 
us,  I  deny  its  existence ;  then,  sir,  you  would  have  sinful 
acts  to  be  tlie  acts  of  a  depraved  will,  and  holy  acts  the  acta 
of  a  holy  heart    This  would  destroy  our  whole  system." 

**  But,"  said  I,  ^  Rev.  sir,  you  speak  of  heart  or  will  as 
though  it  were  something  distinct  from  the  man  himself. 
When  I  speak  of  a  man  as  possessing  a  heart  or  will  I  meau 
that  man  has  such  a  constitution  of  nature  that  he  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  those  objects  which  it  is  right  or  wrong  to  de- 
sire, and  it  is  by  a  law  of  human  belief  that  we  characterise 
thjB  man  or  his  heart  by  the  moral  nature  of  his  acts.  We 
instinctively  believe  that  it  is  owing  to  something  good  in  the 
man  himself,  that  he  loves  God  and  hid  neighbor."  **  But," 
says  my  guide,  **  it  cannot  be  owinff  to  any  excellence  in  us 
that  we  delight  in  the  glorious  perfections  of  Jehovah,  that 
we  hunger  and.  thirst  after  righteousness,  love  our  neighbor 
and  forgive  our  enemy,  nor  can  it  be  owing  to  any  thing  bad 
in  us  that  we  hate  God  and  love  the  world,  hate  envy  and 
covetousness ;  for  this  would  suppose  something  in  us  that 
we  ridicule  under  the  name  of  a  relish  for  these  objects.  If 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  soul  by  which  we  delight  in  hea- 
venly things,  we  cannot  see  how  it  differs  from  a  relish  for 
food  or  any  thing  else.  On  your  scheme  it  is  owing  purely 
to  nature  that  I  sin." 

'  **  No,  my  good  sir,"  said  I,  *'  it  is  owing  to  nature  that  I 
have  a  will,  that  is,  that  I  cannot  be  indifferent  to  moral  ob- 
jects ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  moral  character  of  this  heart  or 
will,  or  the  inner  man,  that  his  volitions  are  holy  or  sinfuL 
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You  know  your  writers'  all  admit  that  it  is  owing  to  some" 
thing  within  man  that  all  his  acts  are  sinful.  We  say  that 
it  is  owing  to  a  wilf  that  is  depraved.  But  if  you  utterly  deny 
that  volition  is  the  act  of  any  thing  constitutional  in  us,  pray 
what  do  you  make  the  will  V 

**  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  kind  of  abstract  power  by  which  we  are 
capable  of  volition,  just  as  we  are  of  memory." 

**  But "  said  I,  **  do  its  acts  take  place  without  any  volition 
of  ours  to  that  effect,  or  do  we  heed  another  will  to  set  it  in 
motion  ?" 

**  Its  acts  take  place  without  any  volition  of  ours  to  that 
effect,  and  no  volition  of  ours  determines  their  moral  charac- 
ter for  this  would  be  absurd." 

**And  is  not  volition  an  act  of  this  power?"  "  It  is,"  said  he. 
**  Then,"  added  I, "  how  does  it  differ  from  that  will  or  heart 
which  we  have  just  described  7  It  acts  spontaneously,  and 
volition  must  be  an  act  of  this  powers  if  volition  is  an  act  of 
the  will;  indeed  volition  is  nothing  but  the  will  or  this  power 
in  operation." 

The  clergyman  replied,  **  I  have  little  objection  to  e;rant- 
ing  the  existence  of  a  will,  provided  you  will  allow  that  it 
can  never  be  the  subject  of  any  moral  depravity ;  for  we  are 
determined  to  admit  none  baqk  of  acts.  The  will,  sir,  is  the 
moral  or  inner  man,  and  our  fundamental  principle  is  that 
man  himielf  cannot  be  sinful.  Let  the  will  itself  be  perfectly 
pure,  and  1  care  not  at  all  how  bad  you  make  its  acts.«  Let 
the  man  be  innocent,  and  put  as  much  depravity  as  you 
please  into  his  volitions,  but  be  careful  to  admit  none  back  of 
them.'' 

**  But,"  says  the  young  Eugenie,  **  my  worthy  uncle,  once 
admit  a  will  whose  acts  are  volitions  and  you  make  all  sin 
the  acts  of  a  mere  constitutional  principle  inherent  in  our  na- 
ture, and  introduce  physical  depravity  at  once.  God  himself 
has  put  this  principle  into  us." 

**  But,"  says  I,  **  the  will  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  ex- 
ercise acts  of  will,  but  it  is  the  character  of  the  will  or  man 
himself  which  determines  the  character  of  the  acts.  The 
fact  that  a  person  has  a  will  does  not  make  sin  necessary  to 
him."  . 

**  Well,  sir,  I  admit  it,"  said  Eugenie,  *'  but  it  makes  sin 
or  holiness  necessary  to  him.  It  is  a  constitutional  power ; 
without  it,  he  cannot  have  a  sinde  volition,  and  with  it,  he 
must  have  them ;  he^  cannot  help  it,  sir,  do  what  he  will ; 
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thev  will  come  up,  without  any  TolitioD  of  his  to  that  eflfect, 
ancf  notwithstandihg  all  the  artful  expresnonsof  our  writers, 
it  is  not  at  his  option  whether  these  volitions  shall  be  holy  or 
sinful  ;  it  is  either  the  nature  of  the  will,  or  something  else  as 
little  in  our  power,  which  determines  their  nature.  You 
may  make  tnis  will  an  abstract  power,  but,  as  we  cannot 
will  till  this  power  tt  pleased  to  move,  no  volition  of  ourscan 
set  it  in  motion,  and  when  it  pleases  to  move,  then,  forsooth, 
we  must  will,  for  our  volitions  are  nothing  more  than  its  acts* 
You  may  talk  as  much  as  you  please  about  voluntary  agency, 
I  hold  it  as  demonstration,  that  if  man  has  a  will,  he  can 
never  have  any  freedom.  It  makes  him  a  mere  machine. 
Volition  is  merely  the  activity  of  a  constitutional  principle 
placed  within  us  by  Gk>d  himself." 

'^  Our  friend  Eugenio,'*  said  I,  **  seems  to  be  in  the  same 
difficulty  of  all  your  writers ;  he  cannot  conceive  how  any 
activity  can  possibly  be  exercised  in  acts,  or  any  freedom  or 
virtue  in  free  or  virtuous  acts*  You  all  seem  to  believe  it 
impossible  that  these  qualities  of  activity,  freedom  and  virtue, 
should  exist  in  any  acts  that  God  has  commanded;  but  if  you 
can  find  them  an^  where  else,  except  where  he  has  placed 
them,  it  will  satisfy  all  your  difficulties.  In  our  last  inter* 
view,  you  seemed  to  me  to  destroy  volition  as  well  as  the 
will.  You  make  volition  nothing  more  than  a  purpose  to 
gratify  self-love.  Pray  do  you  not  think  that  you  assi^  to 
mah  a  very  ridiculous  task  in  making  it  his  whole  busmess 
to  ffratify  his  worthless  desires,  making  it  his  sole  business  to 
seek  happiness?  To  be  sure,  sometimes  it  will  gratify  self- 
love  to  pursue  the  happiness  of  others,  but  then  you  are 
careful  to  tell  us  that  this  happiness  can  be  desired  and  pur- 
sued only  so  far  as  it  gratifies  self-love.'' 

**  But,**  says  the  clergyman,  **  we  hold  that  man  is  able  to 
ffratify  which  of  these  worthless  desires  he  pleases,  and 
herein  consists  his  liberty,  and  his  virtue  or  sin." 

Here  Eugenio  interposed.  **  As  for  that  liberty  of  con* 
trary  choice  I  could  never  compel  my  professor  to  explain 
himself  fully  when  he  said,  /  mi^ht  have  chosen  otherwise ; 
but  he  said  this  much,  that  he  did  not  mean  that  I  might  have 
had  adiflerent  choice  if  I  had  willed  to  have  iw  hence  1  con* 
dude  if  he  meant  any  thing,it  must  have  been  this,I  might  have 
chosen  different  if  I  had  chosen  different,  and  this  is  all  the 
meaning  I  can  find  attached  to  this  boasted  power  of  con* 
trary  choice.    For  my  part,  I  believe  we  are  the  best  judges 
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of  what  gratifies  self-love,  and  I  hold  that  we  can  have  no 
true  liberty,  unless  we  may  seek  happiness  where  we  can 
best  find  it.'' 

**  Butt  Rev.  Sirt**  said  It  **  when  we  choose  or  prefer  an 
object,  must  there  not  be  some  inward  delight  in  that  object, 
or  moral  affection  towards  it  7  By  saying  that  we  are  in* 
different  to  all  moral  objects  except  as  they  excite  our  self- 
love,  you  make  choice  nothing  more  than  an  intellectual  de- 
cision as  to  the  question  which  object  is  best  calculated  to 
gratify  self-love*  does  not  this  confound  the  will  with  the 
understanding  ?" 

''It  does,^  said  he,  ''but  our  writers  have  all  decided 
that  delight  in  the  moral  excellence  of  spiritual  objects  them- 
selves, differs  not  at  all  from  any  pleasing  emotion,  as  for  in- 
stance, delight  in  pleasant  food,  and  have  classed  them  all 
under  the  title  of  emotions.  But  I  am  disposed  to  grant  that 
voUtion  is  itself  a  moral  delight  in  the  objects  themselves 
which  are  chosen.  We  must  feel  complacency  for  them  in 
the  act  of  choosing  them.  The  act  of  choosing  them  is  but 
the  exercise  of  moral  complacency  in  them.**  ^ 

"  Well,**  said  U  **  you  before  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
will  whose  acts  are  volitions.  Did  not  this  power  exist,  there 
could  be  no  acts  of  it,  and  consequently  no  complacency  in 
any  of  those  objects  upon  which  volition  fixes.** 

"  But  this,"  said  my  instructor,  "  would  be  bringing  in 
the  old  constitutional  taste  or  relish  for  spiritual  or  moral 
objects.  It  is  nothing  but  a  relish  for  certain  objects  fitted 
to  gratify  it." 

"But,"  said  I,  "is  there  no  virtue  In  delighting  in  God? 
Has  he  not  placed  all  virtue  in  this  7  Is  it  no  moral  excel- 
lence in  my  nature,  that  such  objects  as  his  moral  perfec- 
tions are  fitted  to  afford  me  delight  7  What  do  you  mean  by 
this  relish  for  spiritual  objects  but  the  man  himself?  When 
you  speak  of  exercising  love  to  God,  do  you  not  say  /  my- 
self  love  him  7  It  seems  to  me  that  your  writers  have  im- 
posed on  the  world,  and  I  hope  on  themselves*  by  the  artful 
use  of  terms." 

Here  Eugenic  took  up  the  conversation.  "  The  old  Ar- 
minians,"  said  he,  "  did  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter; 
they  insisted  that  ifthe  will  only  determined  what  its  volitions 
should  be,  this  was  enough.  They  allowed  the  existence  of  a 
Willi  and  made  volition,  after  all,  the  act  of  a  constitutional 
principle.    Now,  I  say,  that  if  I  cannot  will  till  God  has  in- 
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serted  a  constitutional  principle  in  me,  and  then  must  will  at 
all  events,  and  these  acts  too  are  my  acts,  and  have  rewards 
or  punishments  attached  to  them,  I  say  I  have  no  proper 
activity,  and  am  nothing  but  a  machine,  which  is  so  curiously 
constructed  as  to  produce  volition,  bur  yet  is  nothing  but  a 
machine.^ 

**  Eugenio  "  says  the  divine,  **  shall  hear  Professor  Tap- 
pan's  new  theory  of  self-determination.  He  has  found 
means  to  give  to  man  an  activity  in  producing  his  volitions 
without  supposing  a  separate  causative  act.  Hear  him. 
'But  how  do  we  conceive  of  cause  as  producing  pheno- 
mena? By  a  nt^Mt  effort,  or  energy.  •  •  Where  then  do 
we  observe  this  nisus  ?  Only  in  will.  Really,  volition  is 
the  nisus  or  effect  of  that  cause  which  we  call  will/  Do 
you  see.  The  will  makes  a  nisus,  and  that  is  the  way  we 
come  by  volition.'* 

**l  see ;  but  he  tells  us  that  this  nisus  effort  or  energy 
is  volition  itself.  Is  this  all  the  activity  that  he  gives  to 
the  man  7  does  he  give  him  no  activity  except  in  volition  ?" 
**  None,"  said  he.  ^^  Then  the  only  difierence  that  I  can  see 
between  him  and  the  old  Arminians  is,  that  they  believe  that 
the  will  determines  itself,  and  he  that  the  will  itself  deter^ 
mines.  He  has  discovered  that  the  will  itself  acts  in  its 
volitions,  and  pretends  that  Edwards  denied  it.  To  speak 
plainly  of  Mr.  Tappan,  1  grant  he  may  have  a  very 
pretty  skill  in  transcendental  infidelity,  but  he  is  a  very 
mdifferent  metaphysician.  1  could  not  mention  above  a 
dozen  places  where  he  has  misrepresented  his  author  with 
any  tolerable  ingenuity,  and  as  tor  skill  in  using  ambigu- 
ous language,  in  making  garbled  quotations,  and  confound- 
ing the  established  use  of  philosophical  terms,  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Beecher  w.ould  do  more  in  one  page  than  he  gen- 
erally makes  out  in  ten.  I  wish  he  had  let  President  Ed- 
wards alone.  Mr.  Tappan  grants  that  we  have  a  will,  and 
of  course,  we  must,  on  that  principle,  always  be  compelled 
to  do  as  we  please ;  and  so  we  have  fatalism  at  all  events. 
A  pretty  pickle  we  are  in,  if  we  must  always  do  just  as  we 
please.  For  one,  I  am  resolved  to  assert  my  freedom,  if  I 
die  in  the  attempt.  I  am  determined  that  I  will  not  always 
do  just  as  I  please,  and  1  challenge  all  the  old  school  men  in 
the  country  to  make  me."  Here  our  interview  closed.  Adieu. 
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Art.  I. — Maryvillb  Theology. 
By  JosKPH  I.  Foot,  Knoxvllle,  Texm. 

**  Seven  Conversations  between  Athanasius  and  Docilis  on 
Theological  Subjects^  founded  principally  on  the  four 
following  propositions.  I.  God  a  Moral  Governor^ 
II.  Man  a  moral  Agent  III.  God  the  Efficient 
Cause,  IV.  Man  a  Passive  Recipient^  or  Man  a  Crea- 
ture capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  another  agent. 

Questions  on  the  System  of  Didactic  Theology  taught  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  Theological  Seminary.  By 
Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D.    Mary  ville,  1883. 

Thb  theological  course  of  a  minister  in  an  ordinary  sta- 
tion is  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  the 
community.  If  he  depart  from  the  received  doctrines,  there 
are  constitutional  means,  by  which  he  is  readily  reclaimed, 
or  removed  from  the  ministry.  But  if  he  occupy  an  impor^ 
tant  position  in  the  church,  the  aspect  of  the  case  is  entirely 
changed.  His  errors  may  thus  infect  multitudes,  before  an 
ecclesiastical  process  can  reach  him.  His  station  itself  gives 
him  a  control  so  extensive,  as  to  mould  into  his  own  form  the 
theology  of  others,  and  to  draw  around  him  an  army  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  overawe  the  advocates  of  truth  and  to 
protect  himself  from  censure,  or  deposition.  It  often  occursi. 
Vol.  VI.  57 
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that  the  efforts,  which  are  made  for  his  reformatioD,  are 
attributed  to  envy  of  his  talents,  his  influence,  or  his  success ; 
and  thus  a  popular  clamor  is  raised,  public  indignation  un- 
reasonably excited,  and  vast  mischiefs  inflicted  on  those,  who 
devoutly  seek  his  good  and  that  of  Zion. 

Nor  is  this  true,  simply  of  those  who  occupy  the  pulpit 
It  is  specially  applicable  to  such,  as  are  employed  by  the 
church  to  tram  her  sons  for  the  ministry.  No  other  men 
have  such  facilities  for  collecting  a  phalanx  to  defend  them 
in  the  inculcation  of  any  error  into  which  they  may  fall. 
Instances  of  this  sort  are  too  numerous  and  recent  to  require 
specification.  In  such  cases  there  has  always  been  found  an 
extensive  body  of  men  already  drilled  for  the  battle,  and 
qualified  to  testify,  that  the  error  itself  is  perfectly  compatible 
with  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  that  the  complainants  are  **  bigots," 
"  errorists,"  *•  ignorant  and  ambitious  men."  And  this  ori* 
ginal  body  of  defenders  is  soon  followed  by  another,  who 
solemnly  aver,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  sustains  both  the 
truth  and  the  error^  that  it  was  originally  designed  to  have  a 
double  meaning.  Thus  the  symbols  of  our  faith  are  some- 
times treated,  as  if  they  were  altogether  as  equivocal  and 
ambiguous  as  a  heathen  oracle. 

In  such  an  age  it  has  pleased  a  holy  Providence^  that 
we  should  live.  Errors,  the  most  startling,  have  been  pub- 
licly proposed  and  taught.  Those,  who  ought  to  have 
known  the  truth  and  been  foremost  in  defending  it,  are  found 
in  several  instances  either  openly  to  abandon  it,  or  to  sustain 
those,  who  inculcate  views  entirely  at  variance  with  it. 
Thus  theological  error  has  grown  bold,  walked  at  large  and 
penetrated  the  very  heart  of  the  church,  whilst  the  fortresses 
of  Zion  have  in  some  cases  been  silent,  and  in  others  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  destroyer. 

In  confirmation  of  several  particulars  in  the  preceding 
statements,  we  otTer  the**  Seven  Conversations  between  Atha^ 
nasius  and  DocilisJ'*  This  book  is  uniformly  attributed 
to  the  Reverend  Isaac  Anderson,  D.  D.,  **  President  a'nd 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Southern  and  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Maryville,  Tennessee.  With  these  also 
we  present  a  volume  entitled  •*  Questions  on  the  System  of 
Didactic  Theology  taught  in  the  Southern  and   Western 

*  Second  Edition,  Enoxville,  1825. 
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Theological  Seminary^  by  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson^  D,  DP  It 
is  not  our  design  to  notice  all  the  remarkable  things  contained 
in  these  volumes,  but  only  to  bring  forth  into  open  day  a  few 
of  their  peculiarities.  In  our  quotations  from  the  ^  Seven 
Conversations,*^  we  shall  cite,  as  the  views  of  the  Author,  the 
expressions  of  Athanasius,  and  those  only  of  his  pupil,  to 
which  his  teacher  gives  his  approbation. 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned,  whether  all  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  New  Theology  in  these  volumes  deserve  the 
name  of  heresy.  There  is  a  suggestion  respecting  the  nature 
of  man,  which  pertains  to  the  department  of  Physiology,  and 
ought  immediately  to  be  tested  by  the  experiments  of  this 
class  of  philosophers ;  or  if  they  should  deem  themselves 
incompetent  to  elicit  the  truth,  we  would  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  the  practical  agriculturist,  and  anxiously  wait  his 
decision.  The  question  is  "  what  belongs  "  to  the  "  animal 
nature"  of  man  ?  Dr.  Anderson  answers,  '^  1.  An  organized 
body.  2.  Animal  and  perhaps  vegetable  life.  3.  Appetites. 
4.  Passions.  5.  Affections."*  On  these  constituents  of 
man  it  is  improper  to  comment,  till  gardeners  and  agricultur- 
ists shall  inform  us,  whether  this  "  vegetable"  can  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  same  manner,  as  every  other  ^  herb  bearing 
seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  for  the  adjudication  of 
naturalists,  we  proceed  to  discuss  Dr.  Anderson's  views 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees.  He  defines  a 
decree  to  be  *Uhe  purpose  or  determination  of  a  moral 
agent's  own  mind  respecting  what  he  himself  will  do."  He 
says,  *' the  immediate  object  of  the  divine  decree"  is  ''his 
own  providence,  agency,  or  efficiency."!  **God  purposes, 
decrees,  or  determines  what  he  himself  will  do  in  bringing 
to  pass,  all  things  that  do  come  to  pass.";];  According  to  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  church  '*the  decrees  of  God  are 
his  eternal  purpose  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
whereby  for  his  own  glory  he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass^"  Nothing  is  excepted,  nothing  omitted.  But 
the  Reverend  author  departs  so  far  from  this  doctrine  as  to 
say,  that  God  purposes  what  he  himself  will  do  in  bringing 
to  pass  all  things,  dz;c  This  statement  certainly  leaves 
room  for  the  inference,  that  others  may  purpose  what  they 

*  Questions,  &c.,  p.  25.  f  ^hid.  p.  36. 

X  Seven  Conversations,  pp.  15,  16. 
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will  do  in  bringing  to  pass  the  things,  that  do  come  to  pass, 
and  that  these  purposes  and  acts  are  not  included  in  the 
divine  decrees.  As  long  as  the  author  thinks  it  **  will  do" 
to  hold,  that  man  '*  is  always  free  as  a  moral  agent,  but  de- 
pends on  the  agency  of  God  for  the  continuance  of  his  being 
and  the  exercise  of  all  his  capacities,"  so  long  will  it  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  deny,  that  men  independently  purpose 
what  they  will  do  in  bringing  to  pass  the  things,  that  come 
to  pass  within  the  circle  of  their  influence.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  higher  orders  of  being.  And  are  these  pur- 
poses and  actions  excluded  from  the  decrees  of  God  ?  Do 
nis  decrees  respect  merely  his  own  actions  ?  Are  their 
decrees  by  some  fortuitous  concurrence  made  to  coincide 
with  those  of  tlie  Almighty  ?  When  he  purposes  what  he 
will  do  in  bringing  any  event  to  pass,  do  they  uniformly 
purpose  to  do  whatever  remains  to  be  done  for  its  accom- 
plishment. If  this  be  his  view  of  the  subjt^ct,  then  it  follows, 
that  he  plainly  rejects  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  decrees 
of  God,  and  holds  that  the  universe  is  not  bound  together  by 
any  controlling  purpose,  or  agency,  nor  directed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  great  and  glorious  end  ! 

We  should  have  felt  ourselves  to  be  exceedingly  unchar- 
itable in  maintaining  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  the  author 
had  not  severely  censured  an  opponent  for  representing  him 
as  saying,  that  "  God  purposes,  determines,  or  decrees,  all 
ihingSy  that  come  to  pass," — if  he  had  not  called  on  his  rea- 
ders to  notice  the  difference,  between  his  own  •*  words  "  and 
those  in  this  sentence,  which  his  opponent  *'  makes  him  say," 
—if  he  had  not  demanded  of  his  opponent,  "  Is  this  fair 
dealing?"  "  Why  have  you  been  guilty  of  this  unfairness  ?"* 
To  represent  the  author  of  the  Seven  Conversations  as  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine,  that  **  God  decrees  all  things  that 
come  to  pass  " — to  maintain,  that  he  is  orthodox,  is  an  otknce 
in  his  own  view,  which  deserves  severe  castigation. 

Notwithstanding  this,  chastisement  of  his  opponent  we 
sincerely  believe  the  Reverend  author  occasionally  uses 
expressions,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  he  does  not 
at  all  times  reject  the  doctrine  that  God  decrees  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass.  He  says,  *'  All  God's  decrees  will  surely  be 
accomplished,  yet  man  has  power  to  frustrate  such  decrees 
as  are  to  be  accomplished  by  man's  instrumentality."     To 

*  Seven  Conversations,    Reply  to  Quero  in  the  Preface. 
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this  his  disciple  (Docilis)  replies,  ''Yet  God  infallibly,  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  his  decrees,  acts  on  man  as  a 
passive  recipient,  so  that  he  willingly  does  the  things  which 
fulfil  the  decrees  of  God."  To  this  the  author  again  replies, 
**  You  are  right."  But  the  decrees  of  God  respect  what  he 
HIMSELF  WILL  DO  in  bringing  to  pass  all  things  that  do  come 
to  pass.  If  the  decrees  of  God  respect  all  things,  then 
according  to  this  doctrine^  God  has  purposed  to  do  all  things, 
for  the  decree  respects  only  his  own  actions.  The  agency 
exercised  on  man  is  designed  to  make  him  **  willingly  do 
the  things  which  fulfil  the  decrees  of  God" — to  make  him  do 
those  things,  which  God  had  previously  decreed,  that  *'  he 
himself"  will  do.  This  agency,  therefore,  personally  unites 
men  to  God,  makes  their  actions  his  actions,  and  thus  fulfils  his 
decrees.  If  the  divine  agency  does  not  personally  unite  men 
to  God,  it  certainly  follows,  according  to  this  doctrine  that 
God  changes  his  decrees,  and  employs  men  to  do  the  things 
which  he  had  formerly  decreed,  that  •*  he  himself"  would  do. 
The  man  who  inculcates  the  former,  is  a  Pantheist,  and  he 
who  holds  these  principles  and  is  not  driven  by  them  to 
Pantheism,  must  have  but  a  feeble  conviction  of  the  divine 
immutability. 

The  next  remarkable  doctrine  in  these  works  respects 
man  as  a  passive  being.  The  author  says,  '*  man  is  a  passive 
recipient,  or  man  is  a  creature  capable  of  being  acted  upon 
by  another  agent."*  This  passive  reception^  or  capacity 
**  of  being  acted  upon"  is  so  peculiar  as  to  require  attention, 
Tne  following  statements  consist  of  the  sayings  of  the  author, 
and  of  his  pupil  in  certain  cases  which  receive,  in  the  Con- 
versations, his  unqualified  approbation.  "  Man  as  a  moral 
agent  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  matter  but  laws  and 
motives."  ••  A  decree  is  neither  a  law,  nor  a  motive  ;  then 
decrees  must  respect  man  as  a  passive  recipient."t  "  To 
give  laws,  or  present  motives  to  a  man  as  a  passive  recipient 
would  seem  to  me  as  absurd,  as  to  reason  with  blocks  and 
with  stones."J  *•  A  creature  considered  as  passive  cannot 
be  holy,  nor  unholy,  any  more  than  a  block  or  stone.  But 
if  a  creature  is  passive  in  some  respects  and  is  also  active, 
then  all  the  holiness,  or  sin,  that  belongs  to  him,  belongs  to  him 
as  an  active  intelligent  creature,  or  moral  agent,  and  does  not 
belong  to  him  iu  the  respects  in  which  he  is  passive."^  Now 

*  Seven  Conv.  p.  0.    t  Ibid.  p.  16.    %  Ibid.  p.  14    §  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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in  what  respect  is  a  human  being  passive  under  the  work  of  the 
Spirit?  Does  not  his  passivity  consist  in  not  opening  the 
eyes  of  his  understanding  spiritually  and  savingly  to  under- 
stand the  things  of  God?  And  is  there  nothing  unholy  in 
spiritual  blindness  ?  Does  not  his  passivity  consist  in  his 
not  putting  away  his  heart  of  stone,  nor  taking  a  heart  of 
flesh  ?  And  is  there  nothing  unholy  in  having  a  hard  and 
impenitent  heart?  Does  not  his  passivity  consist  in  his  hav- 
ing an  unrenewed  will,  not  determined  to  that  which  is  good 
nor  ready  to  go  to  Jesus  Christ?  And  is  there  nothing 
unholy  in  not  having  a  renewed  will,  nor  a  determination  to 
that  which  is  good,  nor  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  Is 
there  no  sin  in  not  co  operating  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  understanding,  renewing  the  heart 
and  determining  the  man  to  do  the  will  of  God  ?  However 
true  it  is,  that  in  respect  to  renovating  himself  man  is  alto- 
gether passive,  is  he  innocent?  That  man  is  passive  in  regene- 
ration, the  scriptures  abundantly  teach,  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith  literally  declares,  notwithstanding  the  astonishing 
denial  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  Biblical  Repository.*  But 
is  there  no  sin  in  this  passivity?  What  did  Paul  mean 
when  he  said,  **I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin?''  Did  he  mean 
that  he  had  no  more  sin  "  than  a  block  or  a  stone  V  We 
cannot  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  this  passive 
KBCBPTioN  occupies  in  these  Conversations  the  place  where 
the  doctrine  of  a  depraved  nature  ought  to  be  inculcated ; 
and  hence,  instead  of  saying  that  God  renovates  our  corrupt 
hearts,  the  author  asserts  that  '*Gk>d  as  the  efficient  cause, 
acts  on  man  a  passive  recipient,  and  then  man  as  a  moral 
agent  turns  from  sin  to  holiness,"  and  that  ^  the  commence- 
ment, continuation,  and  growth  of  holiness  in  the  heart,  are 
caused  by  the  influence  of  God,  the  efficient  cause  on  man  the 
passive  recipient"  That  the  words  **  passive  recipients" 
are  used  by  this  author  as  a  substitute  for  '*  depraved  beings," 
and  the  whole  doctrine  of  passive  reception  for  that  of  a 
corrupted  nature  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  by  his 
declaration,  that  "  all  his  (man's)  obligations  are  founded  on 
his  character  as  a  moral  agent,  and  not  on  his  character  as  a 
passive  recipient,"  and  that  *'  a  creature  considered  as  pas- 
sive cannot  be  holy  nor  unholy  any  more  than  a  block  or  a 
etone." 

*  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.  D.,  July  1839,  p.  191. 
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Now,  however  much  the  author  may  feel  that  he  has 
elucidated  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  his  notion  that 
the  passivity  of  man  in  divine  things  is  innocent,  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  a  depraved  nature.  And  it 
is,  mT)reover,  distinctiv  Antinomian.  When  the  old  divines 
and  the  Confession  of  Faith  declare  man  to  be  passive  in 
*' effectual  calling,''  they  mean  not,  that  he  is  passive  in  all 
respects,  but  simply  in  those  wherein  the  call  or  regeneration 
consists.  They  mean  that  he  does  not  convince  himself  of 
sin,  nor  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  his  flesh,  nor  produce  a 
heart  of  flesh  within  himself,  nor  determine  his  own  will  to 
that  which  is  good,  nor  come  to  Christ  of  his  own  natural 
propensity  and  original  motion.  But  whilst  they  mean  that 
the  sinner  is  not  the  author  of  the  change  which  constitutes 
him  a  saint ;  and  whilst  they  afiirm,  that  in  respect  to  the 
agency  which  renovates  him,  he  is  altogether /'a.mve:  they 
do  not  mean  that  he  is  passive  in  receiving  this  agency. 
They  maintain  that  a  criminal  darkness  resides  in  the  under- 
standing, which  comprehendeth  not  the  things  of  God,  and 
resists  the  convincing  operations  of  the  Spirit ;  that  enmity 
and  rebellion  against  God,  opposition  to  his  law  and  gospel, 
aversion  to  good  and  inclination  to  evil  occupy  his  neart ; 
that  the  affections  are  disordered  and  fixed  on  sinful  m-atifi- 
cations,  rather  than  on  the  perfections  and  the  service  oi  God ; 
and  that  his  conscience  is  so  defiled  as  to  put  evil  for  good 
and  darkness  for  light.  According  to  these  views  this  is  all 
thepassivity  with  which  man  receives  the  saving  operations 
of  the  Most  High.  Though  he  is  passive  in  respect  to 
devising  and  executing  the  agency  by  which  he  is  renewed, 
and  does  not  even  concur  in  the  operation  which  renovates 
his  inner  man  and  prepares  him  to  produce  the  fruits  of 
holiness,  yet  this  is  not  all.  He  resists  it.  It  is  his  nature 
to  resist  it.  It  is  his  habit  to  resist  it.  Instead,  then,  of 
being  an  active  co-operator  in  his  own  regeneration,  or  even 
a  ^passive  recipient*^  of  it,  he  withstands  it;  and  the  grand 
thing  effected  in  regeneration  is  not  the  alteration  of  some 
PASSIVE  RECEPTION,  as  innoccut  as  a  block  or  a  stone,  but 
the  renovation  of  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  ^  enmity  against 
God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be."  It  is 
not  some  change  in  man,  as  a  passive  recipient,  but  the 
taking  of  the  ^  stony  heart  out  of  his  flesh,"  and  the  giving  of 
**  a  heart  of  flesh,"  that  he  may  walk  in  the  statutes  and  keep 
the  ordinances  of  God.  Now  if  there  be  no  sin  in  the  carnal 
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mmdy  in  blindness  of  the  understandmg,  in  enmity  against 
Gody  in  a  stony  heart,  in  a  defiled  conscience,  then  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  author  and  his  disciples  is  true, — then  it  is  true, 
that  in  those  respects  in  which  God  operates  on  him,  he  is 
passive  and  "  cannot  be  holy,  or  unholy  any  more  than  a 
block,  or  a  stone," — then  it  is  also  true,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  depravity  of  human  nature.  This  is  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  terms  and  reasonings  of  the  author  infallibly 
tend.  And  evidence  is  certainly  wanting,  that  it  is  not 
under  some  circumstances  and  at  some,  times  his  theological 
and  practical  faith. 

But  as  in  all  other  cases  when  men  have  been  learned  in 
the  truth,  but  subsequently  fall  into  unhappy  speculations, 
the  author  seems  occasionally  to  forget  the  language  of  his 
theory,  aud  to  use  that  of  the  orthodox.     Thus  in  accounting 
for  "  the  need  of  a  divine  agency,"  he  says,  "  the  heart  of 
man  is  desperately  wicked,  so  much  opposed  to  holiness  and 
so  selfish,  tnat  nothing  but  Almighty  power  will  change  it 
from  sin  to  holiness."*    Here  he  certainly  speaks  of  the 
heart  as  "passiveJ'    He  does  not  say,  the  heart  acts  des- 
perately wicked,  but  it  is  desperately  wicked.     He  does  not 
say,  it  opposes  holiness,  but  it  is  opposed  to  holiness.     He 
does  not  say,  it  acts  selfishly,  but  it  is  so  selfish.    Is  this 
language   indicative  of  ''voluntary  exercises   and   acts?" 
Does  it  not  indicate  a  corruption  of  nature^  a  state  of  oppo- 
sition to  good,  rather  than  the  ''  voluntary  exercise"  of  this 
sinfulness  ?     Into  this  statement  the  author  seems  to  have 
been  drawn  by  the  occurrence  to  his  mind  of  the  passage, 
^  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked."    That  this  is  not  his  ordinary  mode  of  treating  the 
subject  appears  from  his  Tlieological  Questions.    Here  he 
asks,  **  what  is  sin  ?"  and  here  too  he  answers,  **  It  is  the  op- 
posite of  benevolence,  or  it  is  selfishness."    Again  he  asks, 
*'  what  is  selfishness  ?"    ''  It  is  a  supreme  regard  for  myself, 
not  because  I  have  a  capacity,  that  is  properly  the  object  of 
such  regard,  but  merely  because   I  am   myself.^f     Now 
although  in  his  chapter  of  Questions  on  regeneration  he  uses 
the  terms,  *•  heart,"  "  by  nature  totally  depraved,"  *•  restored 
to  the  image  of  God,"  and  similar  phrases  of  orthodoxy,  yet 
his  whole  view  of  this  subject  seems  to  be  foreign  to  the 

scriptures  and  the  confession  of  Faith  ;  for  he  asks,  what  is 

— * 

'*  Seven  Gonv.  p.  21.  t  Theol.  Questions,  p.  52. 
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produced  by  regeneration  7  and  he  answers,  '*  Lov^  lo  being 
in  general  capable  of  happiness."  Now,  who  does  not  know, 
that  ^  a  supreme  regard  for  myself/'  and  "  Love  to  he\tig  in 
general,^  are  acts  of  the  heart.  According  to  these  definitions 
sin  and  holiness  are  acts  of  the  mind ;  and  if  any  thing  but 
acts  are  changed  by  regeneration,  it  must  be  some  *pasinve 
rdceptiofi  as  innocent  **  as  a  block,  or  a  stone*"  Thus  it  is 
apparent,  that  the  Doctor  has  not  abandoned  his  view  of 
passive  receptiTU  in  regeneration. 

Now,  if  the  authors  definition  of  "  what  is  produced  bv 
regeneration  be  correct ;  it  follows,  that  it  may  be  substi- 
tuted  instead  of  the  word  or  phrase,  by  which  this  production 
is  declared  in  the  scriptures.  If  it  be  thus  introduced  into 
Exekiel  11:  10,  the  passage  wiN  be:  *  I  will  give  them  one 
heart,  and  I  will  put  ^  love  to  being  in  general  capable  of 
happiness^  within  you,  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out 
of  their  flesh,  and  will  give  them  **  love  to  being  in  gen- 
eral  capable  of  happiness.^ '  •  If  it  be  introduced  into  Psalm 
51:  10,  the  passage  will  be:  *  Create  in  me  '*  hve  to  being  in 
general  capable  of  happiness." '  If  it  be  introduced  into  Eph. 
2:  10,  the  passage  will  not  be  "  We  are  his  workmanship,-' 
but  we  arc  * " love  to  being  in  general  capable  of  happiness^' 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.'  If  it  be  inserted 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  5:  17,  it  will  not 
be,  **•  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  f  but 
he  is  ** love  to  being  in  get^ral  capable  of  happiness"  old 
things  are  passed  away,  behold  all  things  are  become  *'  love 
to  being  in  general  capable  of  happiness/'  Into  such  per- 
plexities and  incongruities  does  the  theologian  fall,  who 
substitutes  his  own  philosophy  for  the  declarations  of  the 
word  of  Grod. 

But  however  remarkable  these  views  may  appear  to 
intelligent  men,  and  however  unlike  the  gospel  of  Christ 
they  really  are,  we  are  compelled  to  proceed  to  the  state- 
ment of  others,  which  in  our  view  are  totally  subversive  of 
the  Christian  religion.  In  their  own  region  the  author  and 
his  associates  are  denominated  Hopkinsians«  But,  although 
we  are  not  willing  to  appear  as  the  defenders  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  and  his  peculiarities,  we  solenrmly  aver,  that  these 
men  bear  as  little  resemblance  to  him  in  his  views  on  the 
atonement,  as  to  any  other  man  amongst  the  living  or  the 
dead.  And  were  he  now  alive,  and  informed  of  the  errors 
of  tho^e,  who,  in  the  south-western  regions,  bear  hts^  aame, 
Vot.  VI.  58 
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be  would  mourn  and  say  **  O,  that  my  head  were  waters  and 
my  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night 
for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people."  Nothing  is  more 
common  with  these  gentlemen  than  to  deny,  that  Cnrist  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  the  law.  But  Dr.  Hopkins  explicitly 
says,  **  The  law  could  not  be  fulfilled  by  Jesus  Christ  with- 
out his  sufiering  the  penalty  of  it,  and  obeying  it  perfectly, 
for  to  give  up  the  penalty  and  not  execute  the  tlireatening  of 
the  law,  when  it  is  transgressed,  is  to  dissolve  and  destroy 
the  law/'  **  Thus  we  see  how  Christ  sufiered  for  sin,  was 
made  a  curse,  and  suffered  the  curse  of  the  law,  the  curse  of 
God.**  It  is  evident  from  scripture,  that  the  law  of  Grod  does 
admit  of  a  substitute,  both  in  obeying  the  precepts  and  suf- 
fering the  penalty  of  it.*  But  Dr.  Isaac  Anderson,  who  is 
understood  to  glory  in  his  Hopkinsianism,  unequivocally 
rejects  this  doctrine.  In  his  Theological  Questions  he  asks 
respecting  Christ,  "*  Did  he  thenj  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
law  ?"  **  Can  you  also  show  that  he  did  not  suffer  the  pen- 
alty from  the  fact  that  he  suffered  as  high  priest  1  Ans.  Yes.** 
• . .  '*  What  is  your  sixth  argument?  Ans.  Christ  suffered 
the  death  of  the  cross,  but  the  law  never  threatened  that 
2.  Christ  suffered  but  a  short  time,  but  its  penalty  was  eter- 
nal. 8.  Sinners  will  endure  what  Christ  did  not,  remorse 
of  conscience  and  despair.^f  But  while  Dr.  Anderson 
thus  rejects  the  great  position  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  that  Christ 
suffered  the  penally  of  the  law,  it  is  certain,  that  he  also 
rejects  other  principles  which  have  been  dear  to  the  saints  in 
all  generations.  Dr.  Hopkins  declares,  that  '*  all  the  ends  of 
the  threatening  and  of  the  penalty  are  as  fully  answered  by 
the  sufierin^s  of  Christ,  as  they  could  be  by  the  execution  of 
it  on  the  sinner,''  • . .  and  that  God  has  agreeable  to  the 
strictest  truth  executed  the  threatening  of  his  law  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  iu^f  But  our  Athanasius 
declares,  that  Christ's  suflferings  were  not  the  literal  execu- 
tion of  justice."^  But  if  they  were  not  the  literal  execution 
of  justice,  what  are  they  1  Is  the  atonement  a  literal  exe- 
cution of  injustice  ?  Is  it  9l  figurative  execution  of  justice? 
This  last  seems,  indeed,  to  be  his  meaning ;  for  in  a  dialogue 
between  Christ  and  the  Law  he  supposes  the  Law  to  ask 

*  The  System  of  Doctrines  contained  in  Divine  Revelation, 
&;c.  by  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  Second  Edition,  vol  I.  p.  398,  420. 
:|:  Ibid.  p.  419,  p.  421.       t  Quest,  p.  84.       §  Seven  Con.  p.  50. 
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Christy  **  What  is  the  design  of  the  atonement  f '^  And  he 
supposes  the  Saviour  to  reply,  **  It  is  to  answer  the  same 
governmental  purposes,  that  the  punishment  of  the  sinner 
would  answer  according  to  thy  penalty.^*  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  personal  guilt  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  literal 
execution  of  the  penalty,  he  says,  **  The  atonement 
expresses  the  very  same  governmental  principles,  that  the 
punishment  does,  namely,  that  God  is  determined  to  support 
the  authority  of  law  and  punish  sin ;  only  it  expresses  these 
principles  much  stronger  than  the  punishment  of  the  sinner 
could  express  them."!  This,  then,  is  the  design  of  the 
atonement.  It  is  intended  *'to  bxpress  the  same  govern- 
mental PRINCIPLES  THAT    PUNISHMENT  DOBS."      The   RcV. 

Abel  Pearson,  I).  D.,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Anderson,  and  a  member 
of  the  same  presbytery,  has  published  an  '*  analysis  of  tub 

PRUfCIPLBS    OF    THE    DIVINE     GOVERNMENT.''      This   VoiumO 

has  received  the  unqualified  recommendation  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son, who  says,  '*  The  candid  and  intelligent  reader  will 
acknowledge,  that  he  lands  him  safely  in  the  haven  of  truth, 
where  his  vessel  may  ride  secure  from  the  tempests  and 
tornados  of  error/'  In  this  volume  Dr.  Pearson  denies, 
that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law*  Instead  of 
teaching  that  Christ  suffered  to  ''  satisfy  Divine  justice)**  he 
says  that  in  "  his  (Christ*s)  case,  had  there  been  any  fair 
legal  process,  he  would  have  been  honorably  acquitted  in 
order  to  satisfy  Divine  justice."  But  might  not  Divine 
justice  call  for  satisfaction  on  the  sinner's  account  ?  Yes,  it 
might  and  would  call;  but  neither  that,  nor  any  other  justice 
would  call  for  sufferings  from  an  acknowledged  innocent 
person  on  the  sinner's  account."  Dr.  Pearson  also  declares  the 
atonement  to  be  a  ''  Divine  governmental  principle"  *'  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  human  family  as  to  any  part," 
*'and  as  all  rational  beings  are  subjects  of  the  same  govern- 
ment, the  Divine  Ruler  may  call  it  into  use,  whenever  there 
is  need  for  it.  In  his  view  it  is  applicable  to  all  mankind, 
to  all  worlds  where  there  are  sinners,  and  to  all  devils.  He 
even  sa  vs,  that  Satan  himself  might  be  pardoned,  "  if  it  were 
not  for  his  wicked  heart."]; 

Although  Dr.  Anderson  so  honorably  introduced  this 

•  Seven  Conversations,  p.  47.  f  Seven  Conversations, 

i  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  the  Divine  Government,  &c. 
by  Abel  Pearson,  pp.  1 15 — 136. 
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aoalysM  to  the  world,  there  is  evidence,  that  whatever  his 
views  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement  then  were^  he  does  not 
always  believe  it  to  oe  applicable  to  all  worlds.  But  in  his 
design  he  uniformly  maintained,  that  ic  is  governmental  and 
expressive  of  certain  specified  principles.  In  the  year  1837, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presoyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  specified  certain  prevalent  errors  and  con- 
demned them  $  of  these  the  eighth  is — ^  That  the  suflbrings  and 
death  of  Christ  were  not  truly  vicarioue  andpenaU  but  sym- 
bolical, govermental  and  instructive  only.^  In  what  respect 
now  does  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Pearson 
dififer  from  this  specified  and  condemned  error?  In  what 
language  could  their  views  be  more  accurately  expressed  f 
What  words  could  have  been  more  fitiv  chosen  to  describe 
the  theology  of  the  Maryville  professor,  or  of  his  pupils,  or 
of  the  great  body  of  his  presbytery  7  What  course,  now, 
do  these  gentlemen  take  ?  Do  they  deny  this  to  be  an'error  f 
Do  they  openly  confess  and  forsake  it  7  Ah,  no !  They 
met  together,  and  *'  Resolved^  that  this  presbytery  adheres  to 
the  confession  of  faith,  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  with  sincere  and  growing  attachment ; 
and  regard  the  errors  in  doctrine  prepared  by  the  convention 
for  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  the  souls  of  men,  dishonorable  to  God,  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  word,  and  to  the  system  of  doctrines  in  our 
confession  of  faith  and  catechism.  And  ail  presbyteries  are 
bound  by  their  ordination  vows  to  call  to  account  their  mem- 
bers, who  may  be  guilty  of  advocating  and  disseminating 
these  detestable  doctrines."  After  these  solemn  declarations, 
one  would  suppose,  that  thbsb  books  would  have  been 
opened,  and  Dr.  Anderson  and  Dr.  Pearson  ^^  judged  out  of 
those  things  which  are  written  in  the  books  according  to 
their  works."   But  instead  of  this,  the  Union  Presbytery,  thb 

VBBT   GARDBN   OF    THfS   AMD    Ol^BB  THBOLOOICAL   EBRORS, 

declares,  **  But  we  have  no  evidence,  that  these  errors  are 
widely  disseminated  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  except  the 
ipse  dixit  of  a  party,  and  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear 
these  errors  were  got  up  by  a  party  for  party  purposes.*'* 

But  the  course  of  error  is  downward.    The  author  of  the 
Seven  Conversations  denied  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty 

'^  Resolutions  of  Union  Presbytery,  Eust  Tenaeasee,  Americaa 
fp^byterian,  Oct.  26,  1837- 
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of  the  law,  and  that  his  sufferings  were  ^  the  literal  execution 
of  justice.**  This  seems  to  have  led  him  into  other  errors 
respecting  the  atonement.  Thus  we  find  his  disciple 
DociliSf  soon  uttering  the  most  remarkable  sayings  respect- 
ing this  subject.  '*  The  atonement  is  the  sufferings  of 
Christ."  **  After  Christ  became  incarnate,  he  was  capable 
of  suflering.  and  sufferings  alone  enter  into  the  matter  of  the 
atonement.**  According  to  Athanasius  the  work  of  Christ 
in  this  world  consisted  of  three  things.  1.  To  offer  an  atone- 
ment. 2.  To  obey  the  moral  law.  3.  To  be  obedient  unto 
death.  But  to  be  obedient  unto  death — (that  is,  according 
to  the  Marymlle  interpretation^  to  die  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  God  the  Father,  &c,)-*to  die  constituted  no 
part  of  the  atonement.  This  was  finished  previously  to  his 
death.  Thus  Athanasius  says,  *'  Obedience  does  not  enter 
into  the  matter  of  the  atonement,  nor  any  other  thing  but 
sufferings  simply."  '*  Christ  knowing,  that  the  sufferings  he 
had  covenanted  with  the  Father  to  endure,  were  accom- 
plished, and  the  atonement  finished,  gave  up  the  Ghost" 
Amazing  as  this  statement  is,  and  shocking  to  every  Chris- 
tian, ai(id  utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole  Scripture,  it  is 
nevertheless  boldly  put  forth.  Instead  of  such  assertions, 
Paul  said  to  the  saints  of  his  own  time,  I  delivered  unto  you 
first  of  ally  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures.*** 
But,  it  may  now  be  demanded,  why  did  he  die?  This 
point  is  urged  upon  the  author  by  his  disciple,  ^  You  havd 
said,  Christ,  knowing  that  the  sufferings  he  had  covenanted 
with  his  Father  to  endure,  were  accomplished  and  the  atone- 
ment finished,  gave  up  the  Ghost."  Now  why  did  he  die  at 
all  ?  &c.  Under  this  inquiry  the  mind  of  Athanasius  seems 
to  be  agitated.  Instead  now  of  his  positive  affirmation^  that 
Christ  knew  the  atonement  to  be  finished,  he  says,  ^  If  it 
should  he  supposed,  or  even  proved,  that  in  the  very  article 
of  separation  of  the  human  soul  and  body,  there  was  nothing 
of  suffering  and  of  course  nothing,  that  entered  into  the 
matter  of  the  atonement,  yet  his  actually  giving  up  the 
Ghost,  answered  many  important  purposes."  Of  these  the 
first  is,  Christians  die.  It  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  his 
brethren.  And  ^  he  took  on  him  flesh  and  blood,  that 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of 

*  See  Seven  Conversations,  p.  26,  p.  54,  p.  48^  p.  44* 
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death,  that  is  the  Devil.**  2.  ^*  It  had  been  predicted,  that 
he  should  rise  from  the  dead.**  ^  Now  it  was  Decessar^  that 
he  should  die,  that  he  might  be  raised  from  the  dead  m  this 
very  way."  3.  It  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  die  and 
rise  again,  "  that  he  might  become  the  author  of  the  general 
resurrection  and  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  rise.''*  Into 
such  subterfuges  is  Anathasius  driven  by  his  attempt  to 
evade  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  endured  the  penalty  oif  the 
law. 

The  next  step  in  this  downward  course  is  more  remark- 
able than  any  of  the  preceding.  To  protect  himself  in  the 
position,  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  he 
first  maintained,  that  sufferings  only  enter  into  the  matter  of 
the  atonement.  He  now  advances  another  step  and  declares, 
that  the  *'  dbath  of  christ  was  a  voluntary  act.''  To 
sustain  this  notion,  he  quotes  detached  parts  of  John  10:  26, 
30,  "*  Jesus  knowing,  that  all  things  were  now  accomplished." 
*^  When  Jesus,  therefore,  had  received  the  vinegar,  he  said 
it  is  finished,  and  he  bowed  his  head  and  gave  up  the  ghost." 
As  if  these  quotations  were  a  continuous  passage,  and  no  in- 
termediate suffering  occurred  either  from  his  thirst,  or  his 
wounds,  or  abandonment  by  his  Father,  during  the .  time, 
when  ^one  took  a  sponge  and  filled  it  with  vinegar  and 
gave  him  to  drink,  and  when  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice ; 
the  Doctor  with  his  usual  accuracy  thus  interprets  this  new 
combination  of  facts.  ^  Christ  knowing  that  the  sufferings 
he  had  covenanted  with  the  Father  to  endure,  were  accom* 
plished  and  the  atonement  finished,  gave  up  the  ghost."  ^  This 
giving  up  the  ghost  was  a  voluntary  act  Matthew  says 
this,  he  "  yielded  up  the  ghost."  The  language  Luke  uses  is, 
**  He  said,  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,  and 
having  thus  said,  he  gave  up  the  ghost*"  The  language  of 
each  of  the  historians  is  descriptive  of  a  voluntary  act  Of 
course  it  was  an  act  of  obedience ;  but  it  was  an  act  plainly 
distinct  from  the  voluntary  act  of  olBfering  his  sufferings  for 
an  atonement  His  sufferings  did  not  produce  death.  His 
dying  was  voluntary  as  he  had  declared  it  would  be. 
'*  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down 
my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself,  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.     This  commandment 

*  See  Sef en  Conversations,  pp.  44, 45,  p.  52.    . 
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have  I  received  from  my  Father.**  John  10: 17,  18.  Theie 
Scriptures  demonstrate,  that  Christ  laid  down  his  life  of  him- 
self, that  is,  voluntarily."* 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  passage  which  has  been 
written  by  any  man  in  the  present  generation.  We  have 
heard  the  theories  of  New  Lights  and  the  revelations  of 
Perfectionists.  But  on  this  subject  the  author  exceeds  them 
all.  The  reason  for  this  theory  seems  to  be  found'  in  his 
rejection  of  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  The  argument  by  which  he  attempts  to  sustain  it, 
is  a  perversion  of  the  phrases,  **^gave  uv  theghostr  **  yielded 
vp  ike  ghost/*  Is  it  possible  for  the  Doctor  to  believe  that 
the  phrase  ''  gave  up  the  ^host,"  denotes  a  voluntary  act  f 
Can  it  be  true  that  the  individual  who  ''gives  up  the  ghost,** 
puts  an  end  to  his  own  life  altogether  irrespectively  of  the 
wounds  and  other  external  causes  which  ordinarily  produce 
death  7  If  this  be  so,  then  it  follows,  that  many  of  the  godly,  as 
well  as  the  abandoned,  died  voluntarily.  It  is  written  of  Abra- 
ham, that  he  **gave  up  the  ghost  ;**  of  Ishmael,  that  he  *'gave 
up  the  ghost;**  of  Isaac,  that  he  *'gave  up  the  ghost  ;**  of  Jacob 
that*' he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed  and  gave  up  the 
ghost  ;'*  of  the  priests  and  elders  of  Judah  who  died  of  starva- 
tion in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  they  ''  gave  up  the 
ghost  in  the  city,  while  they  sought  bread  to  relieve  their 
souls  ;**  and  of  Ananias,  that ''  he  fell  down  and  gave  up  the 
ghost.**  If  the  declaration,  that  our  Lord  ''  gave  up  the 
ghost,**  proves  that  he  was  voluntary  in  his  departure  from 
this  life,  and  that  his  sufierings  did  not  produce  his  deaths 
then  it  follows  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  saints  and  even 
the  reprobates  of  former  times  were  voluntary  in  their  deaths 
But  if  the  Doctor  relies  for  evidence  of  his  position  not  so 
much  on  the  phrase,  he  **gave  up  the  ghost!*  as  on  the  lan- 
guage of  Matthew,  that  he  ^  yielded  up  the  ghost,**  in  what 
respect  does  his  death  differ  from  that  of  Sapphira,  who  ''fell 
down  straightway  and  yielded  up  the  ghost"?  Or  if  he- 
arrive  at  his  conclusion  from  the  words  of  Christ  in  Lukor 
*'  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,'*  in  what  par- 
ticulars does  tlie  case  differ  from  that  of  Stephen,  who  bein^ 
stoned  by  the  Jews,  said,  '*  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit**  f 
Thus  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  allegation,  that  our  Lord's 
death  was  avolurUary  actcsui  be  derived  from  either  of  these 

*  Seven  ConversationSy  pp.  48,  44« 
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forms  of  expression.  Christ  being  cl^ucified  by  his  enemies 
^  ffave  up  the  ghost,''  and  Herod,  being  smitten  by  the  angel 
01  the  Lord  and  eaten  of  worms,  **  gave  up  the  ghost"  Thus 
this  atti^mpt  to  show  that  our  Lord  was  not  slaim  by  his 
enemies ;  but  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  covenant  with  his 
Father,  died  by  the  application  of  his  own  inherent  power, 
thus  committing  an  act  of  supernatural  suicidb  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  decla« 
ration,  that  ^  his  sufferings  did  not  produce  death.** 

There  are  several  attitudes  in  which  we  wish  to  view 
this  declaration.  The  church  has  always  believed  that 
Christ  died  of  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  him  bv  those  who 
crucified  him,  exactly  as  any  other  individual  dies  in  the 
same  circumstances.  Christians,  indeed,  admit  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  these  sufierings  and  this  death  for  the  redemption 
of  his  people.  If  he  had  not  submitted,  he  could  have  prayed 
his  father,  and  he  would  have  given  him  ^  twelve  legions  of 
angels.''  He  could  have  commanded  the  earth  to  open  her 
mouth  and  swallow  his  enemies  alive.  He  could  have  sum- 
moned the  lightnings  to  consume  them  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  But  how  then  should  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled, 
that  thus  it  must  be  ?  In  no  other  way  had  **  the  determi- 
nate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,"  as  declared  in  his 
word,  provided  for  the  redemption  of  men  except  by  Christ's 
deliverance  to  those,  who  by  wicked  hands  took  him  and 
**  crucified^  him,  and  slew  him.  Though  our  Lord  had  power 
to  rescue  himself  from  them,  yet  in  redeeming  man  it  was 
necessary  that  he  st)ould  abstain  from  usine  this  power,  and 
sufler  himself  to  be  delivered  into  their  hands-^to  be  brought 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers 
is  dumb,  so  he  was  not  to  open  his  mouth.  He  was  in  no 
respect  to  resist  his  murderers,  but  to  submit  to  the  infliction 
of  those  things  which  produce  death.  Had  it  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Godhead  that  he  should  not  die,  a  universe  could 
not  have  slain  him.  But  it  was  the  decree  of  Grod  that  he 
should  submit  to  those  suflerings  which  immediately  produce 
death. 

According  to  the  doctrine  that  his  suflerings  did  not 
produce  death,  and  that  the  separation  of  his  soul  and  body 
was  voluntary,  the  following  things  are  erroneous.  It  was 
an  error  in  the  prophets  to  predict  that  he  should  be  slain. 
The  venerable  Isaiah  errtd^  when  in  prophetic  vision  he 
wrote,  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  Christ  was 
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"  CUT  opp  out  of  the  land  of  the  living."  Daniel  also  erredi 
when  under  the  same  guidance  he  wrote,  "  After  threescore 
and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  opp,  but  not  for  him- 
self." 

The  predictions  of  Christ  respecting  his  own  death  are, 
according  to  this  theory,  altogether  erroneous.  He  said, 
^'  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  chief  priests 
and  unto  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death, 
and  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they  shall  mock 
him  and  shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  sph  upon  him,  and  shall 
kill  him/* 

Pilate  was  needlessly  alarmed  at  the  injustice  of  putting 
him  to  death.  When  he  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing 
for  his  deliverance,  he  took  water  and  washed  his  hands 
before  the  multitude,  saying,  **  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  person.    See  ye  to  it." 

The  Jews  needlessly  took  the  responsibility  of  his  blood, 
for  all  the  people  answered  and  said,  '*  His  blood  be  on  us 
and  on  our  children." 

The  declarations  of  the  apostles,  that  he  was  slcnn^  are 
founded  in  error,  and  their  charging  the  Jews  with  having 
killed  the  Prince  of  life  was  altogether  slanderous.  It  was 
certainly  the  universal  opinion  of  the  disciples,  that  Christ 
was  put  to  death  as  others  are,  by  crucifixion.  And  hence 
Peter  said,  '•  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God  ye  have  taken  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain."  ^  But  yc  denied  the  holy 
one  and  the  just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto 
you,  and  killed  the  Prince  of  life."  Paul  also  labored  under 
the  same  mistake ;  for  he  said  of  the  Jews,  that  they  both 
^  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets."  But  if  his 
sufierings  did  not  produce  his  death,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  Jews  did  not  believe  the  apostles,  and  hat  they  charged 
the  preachers  of  this  slander  with  a  design  ^  to  oring  this 
man's  blood  upon  them."  The  infliction  of  divine  vengeance 
on  the  Jews  for  killing  the  Prince  of  life  is  unwarrantable 
and  unjust.  Respecting  those  who  said,  '^  This  is  the  heir, 
come,  let  us  kill  him  and  let  us  seize  on  his  inheritance,  and 
they  caught  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard  and  slew 
him,"  it  was  asked,  "When  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard 
Cometh,  what  will  he  do  unto  those  husbandmen  ?"  "They  say 
unto  him,  he  will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men,  and 
will  let  out  his  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen,  which  shall 
Vol.  VI.  59 
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render  him  the  fruits  in  their  seasons.''  The  Jews  have  been 
excluded  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  others  have  occupied 
It,  and  if  the  theory,  that  they  did  not  kill  the  Prince  ot  life 
be  true,  this  exclusion  is  altogether  unjust 

The  new  song  of  heaven, "  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the 
book  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof,  for  thou  wast  slain  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,"  is  founded  in  error 
and  ought  to  be  immediately  corrected.  If  the  Maryville 
doctrine  be  true,  the  saints  in  glory  will  soon  cease  to  sing 
this  song. .  Indeed,  it  is  amazma;,  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning they  were  not  arrested  in  meir  error  by  Him,  who  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities. 
It  is  amazing,  that  they  were  not  taught,  that  **  his  suffer- 
ings did  not  produce  death,"  and  tiiat  the  separation  of  his 
soul  and  body  was  a  voluntary  act,  if  this  were  really  true. 

Unitarians  do  not  exactly  agree  respecting  the  object  of 
Christ's  death.  Some  of  them  have  doubted,  whether  it  has 
any  relation  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Some  suppose,  that 
it  was  to  give  effect  to  his  precepts.  Others  that  it  was  to 
set  an  example  of  meekness,  patience  and  forgiveness. 
Within  the  circle  of  our  knowledge  no  one  of  them  has  been 
so  pressed  by  his  theory,  as  to  deny,  that  his  sufferings  pro* 
duced  his  death,  and  to  maintain  that  he  committed  a  species 
of  SUPERNATURAL  suiciDB.  Amidst  all  their  difficulties  with 
the  desiffn  of  his  death,  no  one  of  them  has  ventured  to  do 
such  violence  to  the  Scriptures,  to  Christianity,  to  reason  and 
to  common  sense.  After  opportunity  during  several  years 
of  acquaintance  with  them  and  their  writings,  we  freely  say, 
that  although  in  our  judgment  their  views  are  peculiarly 
erroneous,  yet  we  have  never  read,  nor  heard  of  any  thing  jn 
their  works  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  divine  record,  and 
so  thoroughly  subversive  of  Christianity  as  this.  Nor  have 
we  ever  heard  of  an  infidel,  who  admitted  the  existence  of 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  denied,  that  he  was 
slain  by  his  enemies. 

The  intrinsic  character  either  literary  or  theological  of 
these  works,  does  not  entitle  them  to  a  serious  review.  It  is 
the  relation  of  their  author  to  the  churches  as  the  president 
of  a  Theological  Seminary,  that  gives  them  any  importance. 
Although  they  are  not  likely  to  be  read,  nor  understood  by 
the  Christian  community,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
Theological  Questions,  whose  number  is  nearly  two  thou- 
sand and  whose  answers  in  some  important  cases  accom- 
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pany  them,  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  students  in  his  Semi- 
nary as  a  guide  to  divine  truth.  The  Doctor  himself  says,  that 
^10  didactic  or  Christian  theology  the  class  have  a  subject 

given  to  them.'*    **  They  are  then  directed  to  read  such 

and  such  authors  :  if  the  subject  be  a  controverted  one,  they 
read  on  both  sides."  These  books  are  not  named  in  the 
published  Questions  ;  but  in  an  elegant  manuscript  copy  of 
Questions  and  Directions  preserved  by  a  student,  the  class 
were  directed  to  read  on  the  Atonement*' Weeks' Dialogues, 
Hopkins,  D wight.  Griffin,  Cannon,  Seven  Conversations, 
Edwards  on  God's  Last  End,"  &c.  We  stop  not  here  to 
inquire  what  Edwards  or  Hopkins,  or  Dwight  would  say  at 
being  found  in  such  theological  company,  but  only  to  give 
notice,  that  the  Seven  Conversations  are  a  part  of  the  course 
of  study  in  Mary  ville,  and  that  if  the  language  of  these  Ques- 
tions and  Conversations  is  to  be  understood  in  its  usual  im- 
port, the  student  would,  on  some  of  the  topics  at  least,  need 
no  other  books  in  obeying  the  direction  to  "  read  on  both 
sides."  But  with  the  exception  of  the  language  on  the 
atonement  we  are  not  convinced,  that  it  is  thus  used.  On  this 
subject  he  is  explicit.  He  says,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  did 
not  produce  his  death,  but  he  died  voluntarily.  He  supposes 
the  design  of  his  death  was  to  answer  the  three  purposes 
just  mentioned.  And  also  '*  in  order  to  have  a  claim  on  his 
Father  to  send  the  Spirit  to  renew  the  heart"  He  affirms, 
that  'Mhe  whole  obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ  are  con- 
nected in  the  scheme  of  salvation  with  his  death.  So  also 
are  all  the  fruits  or  blessings,  of  which  he  is  the  author. 
Hence  by  an  easy  figure  of  speech  his  death  is  made  to 
stand  for  the  whole,  and  much  stress  is  laid  on  his  death 
throughout  the  Scriptures."*    Figure  of  spbbch  I    Much 

8TRB88    IS    LAID     ON    HIS   DBATH    THROUGHOUT   THE    ScRIP- 

TURR8 !  Is  this  the  way,  in  which  the  author  accounts  for 
the  prominence  given  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  death  of 
Christ  ?  Is  it,  because  bv  a  figure  of  speech  it  stands  for 
several  thin&;s  besides  his  death  ?  Was  it  by  this  accumu- 
lation of  other  things,  for  which  by  ''  an  easy  figure  of 
speech  "  his  death  is  made  to  stand  ?  Was  it  this  accumulation, 
that,  upon  his  crying  with  a  loud  voice  and  giving  up  the 
ghost,  produced  the  movement  in  the  elements,  by  which  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 

*  Seven  Conversations,  p.  46. 
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torn,  and  the  earth  quaked,  and  the  rocks  were  rent,  and  the 
graves  were  opened,  and  many- bodies  of  the  saints  that  slept, 
arose  ?  If  bis  death  ahne  is  not  pre-eminently  important, — 
if  to  explain  its  prominence  in  the  Scriptures,  we  are  obliged 
to  suppose  it  to  be  a  figure  of  speech^ — if  to  account  for  the 
stress  laid  on  it,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  it  as  standing 
for  innumerable  other  events  in  the  history  of  man,  how 
utterly  unworthy  are  our  conceptions  of  him,  whom  all  heaven 
adores  ?  Yet  these  are  the  views,  which  are  now  taught  to 
those,  whom  the  church  is  rearing  for  her  service. 

Whilst  these  volumes  contain  the  Theology  of  Maryyille 
Beminary,  there  are  other  and  equally  remarkable  doctrines 
in  the  published  works  of  its  Directors.  Whoever  wishes  to 
satisfy  himself  on  this  point  ought  carefully  to  peruse  "An 
Analysis  of  the  principles  of  the  divine  government. 
From  this  volume  published  by  the  Rev.  Abel  Pearson, 
D.  D.,  a  Director  of  the  Maryville  Seminarv,  we  have  made 
extracts  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  article,  by  which  the 
question  of  his  orthodoxy  can  be  decided.  Nor  ought  the 
inquirer  to  omit  an  article  in  the  Calvinistic  Magazine  of  Feb. 
1831,  entitled,  "Faith  according  to  Common  Sense,"  in 
which  it  is  asserted,  that  man  "  is  regenerated  through  the 
truth,  applied  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  the  way  of  moral 
suasion!*  And  that  the  Spirit"  converts  him  by  the  natu- 
ral INPLUBNCE  OF  THE  TRUTH,"  and  that  **  RBOBNERATION 
18   THAT   MORAL    ACT   IN    WHICH  MAN   GIVES   HIS   BELIEF  TO 

THE  WORD  OP  God."  This  article  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
Frederick  A.  Ross,  who  is  also  a  Director  of  the  Maryville 
Seminary.  In  view  of  these  doctrines  it  is  not  wonderful, 
that  these  gentlemen  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Synod,  to 
which  they  belong,  have  thought  it  inexpedient  to  remain 
with  the  General  Assembly,  and  therefore  have  abandoned 
it  Such  doctrines  but  poorly  harmonize  with  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith ;  and  those;  who'hold  and  inculcate  them,  can 
not  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace 
with  those,  who  hold  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  whilst 
it  is  not  wonderful,  that  these  men  desired  to  go  out  of  t 
church,  with  which  they  agreed  chiefly  in  name,  it  is  won- 
derful, that  the  body  unlawfully  claiming  to  be  the  General 
Assembly,  which,  in  our  view,  is  not  yet  entirely  bereaved 
of  orthodox  men,  has  commended  to  the  confidence  of  the 
churches  an  Institution,  whose  literary  character  is  not  above 
suspicion,  and  whose  theology  is  so  inuch  at  variance  with 
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the  Standards,  which  they  profess  to  adopt  It  is  wonderful, 
that  within  the  last  year  the  Presbyterian  branch  of  the 
American  Education  Society  has  had  several  beneficiaries 
in  this  Seminary  and  its  preparatory  school.  And  it  is 
astonishing,  that  the  fathers  and  brethren  of  the  £ast  should 
persevere  from  year  to  year  in  the  pious  collection  of  funds 
for  missions  in  our  own  country,  and  confidingly  place  them, 
where  they  may  be  used  to  sustain  those  doctrines,  which  they 
abhor. 


Art.  IL — Lbttbr  on  RsvivaIiS. 

Mr.  EorroR : — Having  long  resided  in  Connecticut,  I 
cannot  but  think  myself  well  acquainted  with  the  condition 
of  the  churches  in  this  state,  and  measurably  with  the  reli- 
gious condition  of  New  England.  It  is  manifest  to  every 
one  old  enough  to  make  the  observation,  that,  a  great  change 
has  come  among  us  during  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  sub- 
ject of  doctrine,  style  of  preaching,  and  the  means  of  promo* 
ting  revivals  of  religion. 

Once  it  was  supposed  that  the  word  of  God  was  the 
great  means  of  sanctifying  the  world.  Its  doctrmes  were 
faithfully  preached  and  attended  by  eflfects  which  we  still 
remember  with  delight  Then  conversions  were  numer- 
ous, and  converts  were  an  honor  to  religion.  The  pure  gos- 
pel itself  was  exhibited  without  any  of  those  softenings,  by 
which  human  wisdom  and  prudence  contrive  to  change  it 
into  another.  Ministers  believed  that  divine  truth  was  the 
only  instrument  of  conversion,  but  they  ascribed  its  efficacy 
solely  to  God*  They  did  not  ascribe  it  as  is  now  done, 
altogether  to  the  sinner. 

These  holy  men  durst  not  alter  God's  word  in  the 
least  though  they  had  a  due  respect  for  their  people  and 
valued  their  esteem.  Yet  they  feared  God  more,  and  they 
desired  not  any  esteem  of  man  which  should  be  purchased 
by  offending  God  and  ruining  the  souls  for  whom  he  had 
made  them  responsible.  They  knew  that  the  carnal  mind 
lieing  at  enmity  with  God,  receiveth  not  the  things  that  be  of 
Grod,  that  they  are  foolishness  and  an  offence  to  it.    But  they 
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did  not  think  themselves  allowed  on  that  account  to  keep 
back  from  men  that  truth  that  God  had  af^pointed  for  their 
salvation. 

They  preached  Grod's  word,  and  desired  no  converts  but 
such  as  should  be  converted  by  him  through  its  instrumen- 
tality. Their  converts  were  numerous,  out  they  did  not 
reckon  them  by  numbers  or  suppose  men  were  converted, 
because,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  they  had  professed  to 
have  changed  their  own  hearts.  Such  a  profession  would 
have  destroyed  their  hopes  of  any.  They  did  not  begin  by 
telling  men  that  religion  had  nothing  in  it,  but  what  might 
be  performed  in  a  moment  and  with  the  utmost  ease ;  but 
taught  them  that  they  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  sove- 
reign grace  of  God.  They  did  not  drive  men  into  a  scene  of 
excitement,  and  tell  them  that  to  doubt  of  their  own  piety,  was 
criminal  and  a  mark  of  impenitence,  but  most  solemnly 
warned  them  against  the  danger  of  self-deception,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  self-examination ;  they  were  never  tired  of 
setting  before  them  the  internal  evidences  of  a  change  of  heart, 
and  left  them  to  form  their  own  opinions  of  their  piety. 
They  did  not  calm  the  impenitent  and  the  most  profligate 
part  of  society  by  telling  them,  that  their  sinful  volitions 
were  no  evidence  of  any  moral  depravity  within — that  such 
depravity  is  impossible.  They  would  have  shuddered  to 
teach  men,  that  their  acts  indeed  are  wrong,  but  that  they 
themsehes  were  perfectly  free  from  any  moral  defilement ; 
they  taught  the  depravity  of  man  and  the  depravity  of  his 
acts  as  a  necessary  consequence.  They  did  not  make  all 
religion  consist  in  a/purpose  to  gratify  self-love  in  the  most 
useful  manner ;  there  were  none  who  had  the  shamelessness 
to  preach  such  a  religion,  or  who,  after  finding  any  who  had 
the  impudence  to  make  a  public  profession  of  such  a  piety, 
would  have  had  the  audacity  to  admit  them  to  the  church 
and  give  their  orders  to  a  servile  tribe  of  editors  to  proclaim 
it  abroad  through  the  land  as  the  work  of  Grod.  Such  was 
our  situation  then. 

But  what  is  our  present  condition  ?  Our  strength  is 
weakness  and  our  energies  paralyzed.  Never  shall  we  see 
the  old  fashioned  revivals  when  all  the  people  were  so  still, 
and  God  so  evidently  present,  until  we  go  back  to  the  old 
gospel  that  proclaims  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  brings  the 
sinner  to  the  dust.  We  must  put  the  plough  in  deeper  or 
we  shall  never  have  any  thing  but  a  harvest  of  weeds.     We 
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have  great  reason  to  ask  for  the  old  paths.    But  this  would 
be  mournfully  unpopular.    Be  it  so,  we  have  changed  once, 
and  peradventure  we  may  change  again.    But  while  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  revivals  alluded  to  were  genuine,  it 
is  forgotten  in  how  near  connexion  they  came  with  the  abun- 
dant inculcation  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.    This  is  a  matter, 
while  many  are  afraid  of  these  doctrines  as  discouraging,  and 
while  so  seldom  they  are  proclaimed  after  the  daring  man- 
ner of  former  times,  which  I  deem  it  important  clearly  to 
exhibit.    These  are  emphatically  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  doctrine  according  to  godliness.    Nothing  moves  the 
sinner  so  strongly :  and  in  a  season  of  revival  let  it  never  be 
imagined,  that  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  truth  will  ever 
hinder  the  agencies  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.    Other  and  spuri- 
ous excitements  they  might  hinder :  and  is  it  not  desirable 
that  such  fanatic  delusions  should  be  hindered,  and  that  we 
should  have  a  criterion  so  convenient  for  trying  the  spirits  T 
But  in  a  genuine  work  these  doctrines  are  needed  not  only 
for  purposes  of  conviction  and  alarm,  but  as  tests  of  charac- 
ter.   Is  there  no  danger,  when  men  are  roused  to  the  subject 
of  religion,  that  they  will  settle  on  the  sand  and  make  ship- 
wreck for  eternity  ?    If  the  bright  display  of  these  doctrines 
be  essential  at  all  times,  it  must  be  indispensable  in  a  season 
of  special  religious  concern.     And  this  has  been  abundantly 
proved  over  all  these  New  England  churches,  especially  by 
the  last  generation.    Then  scarcely  a  revival  was  reported 
without  express  notice  in  the  recital  of  means,  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  its  purity,  that  these  doctrines,  some  or  all  of  them, 
were  the  mighty  power  of  God  unto  salvation.    But  now  if 
a  man  hearing  of  a  revival  should  make  inquiry  concerning 
the  doctrines  preached,  to  test  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  character  of  its  fruits,  is  there  no  reason  to  fear  that  he 
would  be  derided  as  a  hunter  up  of  heresies  1     Then,  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  these  sentiments  were  proclaimed ; 
and  no  minister  trembled  for  his  reputation  in  urging  the 
doctrines  of  total  depravity,  divine  sovereignty  and  special 
grace,  lest  any  should  denominate  them  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  and  should  say,  if  there  were  revivals  where  such  in* 
struction  prevailed,  they  comein  spite  of  the  doctrines  preached. 
LfCt  us  look  at  this  affair  a  little  through  the  periodicals ;  for 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  preachers  of  those  times 
were  able  men,  or  that  the  achievements  of  grace  and  the 
success  of  means  were  remarkable. 
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The  CoDDecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  began  in  1800, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Kev.  Messrs.  James  Cogswell^ 
D.  D.,  Nathan  Williams,  D.  D.,  John  Smalley,  Jeremiali  Day, 
Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.  D.,  Levi  Hart,  Samuel  J.  Mills, 
Isaac  Lewis,  D.  D.,  Elijah  Parsons,  Charles  Backus,  Daniel 
Ely,  Nathan  Strong,  Nathan  Perkins,  Zebulon  Ely  and  Abel 
Flint  It  was  intended  to  bestow  instruction  in  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  convey  sacred 
intelligence,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  those  wonderful 
revivals  of  religion  for  which  New  England  began  to  be  distin- 
guished.  The  profits  of  the  work  were  pledged  at  the  outset, 
and  through  the  twenty-four  years  of  its  continuance  sacredly 
applied,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  dollars,  in  aid  of 
the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society.  The  accounts  of  revi« 
▼als  are  drawn  up  by  the  ministers  of  the  places  where  they 
appeared,  and  it  is  remarkable  as  before  observed,  how  care- 
ful they  were  in  all  these  communications  to  honor  the  doc- 
trines of  grace.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  do  justice  to  the 
sentiments  of  these  men  touching  the  matter  in  hand  by  quo- 
tations, much  less  to  convey  any  adequate  impression  of  the 
grandeur  and  divinity  of  the  scenes  they  describe.  A  few 
extracts  however,  curtailed  to  the  shortest  limits,  may  serve 
as  a  sample. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Backus  of  Somers,  reported  a  revival 
which  took  place  in  1797.*  He  says  **  the  awakened  ob- 
served that  their  hearts  rose  against  the  justice  and  sove- 
reignty of  God,  but  the  converted  discovered  a  relish  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  declared  that  the  truths  with 
which  they  had  been  contending  were  the  objects  of  their 
present  enjoyment." 

*  We  have  said  in  another  article  that  the  orthodox  divines 
of  N.  E.,  have  been  disposed  to  make  too  much  use  of  the  decrees 
of  God  and  too  little  of  the  atonement  in  their  preaching.  They 
have  inculcated  submission  rather  than  faith.  Instead  of  making 
it  their  great  object  to  inculcate  and  direct  faith  in  God's  promises, 
they  have  rather  exhorted  men  to  submit  to  God's  sovereignty  in 
bestowing  faith.  Faith  has  been  not  so  much  a  duty  as  the  sub* 
ject  of  another  duty,  they  were  not  so  much  required  to  exercise 
faith  as  to  be  willing  that  God  should  bestow  it  on  them,  not  just  as 
he  in  his  wisdom  should  see  best.  We  wish  the  reader  to  exam- 
inethe  extracts  here  presented  ;  and  mark  how  much  is  said  of  God's 
sovereignty  in  bestowing  grace,  and  bow  iittie  about  justification 
by  faith. — En. 
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The  Rev.  Jonathan  Miller  of  West  Britau],  (Burlin^on) 
describes  a  work  of  grace  in  1798.  He  says,  **  revivals  of 
religion  are  remarkable  seasons  of  general  instruction." 
Here  he  specifies  a  number  of  gospel  sentiments  which  they 
are  fitted  to  inculcate,  as  the  sinner^t  entire  depravity^  the 
sovereignty  of  Crodand  regeneration  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  **  A  number  of  those/'  he  adds,  whose  exer- 
cises have  been  described  were  formerly  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  God's  decrees  and  particular  election }  but  are 
now  without  any  exception  convinced  of  their  truth  and  im- 
portance, and  01  the  total  depravity  of  the  natural  heart 

From  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills  of  Torringford,  1798« 
Speaking  of  the  hopefully  converted : — ^  The  ^eat  essential 
difference  between  their  former  and  present  views  and  feel* 
ings  has  very  sensibly  afiected  their  own  minds,  as  well  as 
the  minds  oi  others ;  especially  in  those  instances  in  which 
they  had  antecedently  distinguished  themselves  by  their  op- 
position to  the  doctnne  of  decrees,  divine  sovereignty,  the 
absolute  dependence  of  the  creature  on  God ;  and  his  univer- 
sal providence  and  the  duty  of  unconditional  submission  and 
disinterested  afiection." 

Prom  Rev.  Giles  H.  Cowles,  of  New  Cambridge— town 
of  Bristol,  1798  and  9.  '*The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gos-, 
pel,  such  as  the  entire  depravity  of  the  natural  heart,  regen- 
eration by  the  efficacious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  justi* 
fication  by  faith  alone,  God's  sovereignty  and  universal  gov- 
ernment, *  *  *  doctrines  wbicin  are  so  crossing  to  the 
depraved  feelings  of  the  natural  heart,  and  so  bitterly  opposed 
by  many,  appear  to  be  very  fully  and  cordially  embraced  by 
those  who  are  hopefully  renewed." 

From  Rev.  Peter  Starr  of  Warren,  1798  and  9.  «*  Most 
of  those  who  have  obtained  hopes  of  a  saving  conversion 
professedly  come  into  the  Calvinistic  sentiments  of  religion. 
They  believe  in  the  sinner's  total  depravit/of  heart,  divine 
sovereignty,  decrees,  election  and  the  special  influences  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration." 

From  Rev.  Rufus  Hawley  of  Northington.  "Every 
person  who  in  the  judgment  of  charity  is  a  subject  of  the 
regenerating  power  of  the  divine  Spirit  appears  full  in  the 
belief  of  divine  sovereignty,  decrees,  election  i^nd  all  the  es- 
sential doctrines  of  the  gospel." 

From  Rev.  Alexander  Gillet  of  Torrington,  1798  and  9. 
**  The  doctrines  made  use  of  in  carrying  on  this  work  is 
Vol.  VL  60 
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another  distiogaithing  feature  of  it.  These  are  the  toul- 
humbiing  doctrines  of  our  Saviour,  which  exalt  God  and 
stain  all  the  pride  of  human  glory/'  Here  be  proceeds  to 
specify,  as  others  have  done,  the  various  doctrines  of  grace, 
asserting  in  conclusion  that  they  had  been  constantly  applied 
and  richly  attended  with  a  divine  blessing. 

From  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hallock,  of  West  Simsbury  (Can- 
ton) 1600.  **  What  are  called  the  hard  thuigs,  such  as  the 
doctrines  of  total  depravity,  of  the  decrees,  election  and  the 
like  became  popular.  Those  who  were  once  angry  when 
these  things  were  preached,  would  cease  to  object,  when 
thoroughly  convicted,  and  rather  smite  on  their  breasts.'' 

From  Edward  D.  Griffin  of  New  Hartford,  1800.  "^  Ad- 
dresses to  the  passions  were  avoided  and  the  aim  was  to 
come  at  the  conscience.  Little  terror  was  preached  except 
what  is  implied  in  the  doctrines  of  the  entire  depravity  of  the 
carnal  heart,  the  radical  defects  of  the  doings  of  the  unre- 

Emerate  and  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  dispensations  of 
s  grace.  The  more  clearly  these  and  other  kindred  doc- 
trines were  displayed  and  understood,  the  more  were  con- 
victions promoted.  In  this  work  the  divine  Spirit  seems  to 
have  borne  testimony  to  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which 
are  generally  embraced  by  our  churches,  and  which  are 
often  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Calvinism.  These 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  by 
which  sinners  have  been '  pricked  in  their  hearts,'  and  to  have 
been  like  as  a  fire  and  like  a  hanuner  that  breaketh  the  rock 
in  pieces."  He  says  the  same  is  true  "  in  all  our  towns," 
by  which  he  gives  us  to  understand,  that  he  refers  to  50 
or  60,  who  were  all  visited  graciously  about  the  same  time 
with  his  own. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Miller  of  Windsor  has  given  full 
testimony  to  the  doctrinal  character  of  a  revival  among  his 
people  about  this  time,  almost  in  the  words  of  narrations 
already  quoted. 

From  Rev.  Ammi  Robbins  of  Norfolk,  1800.  '«It  is 
farther  to  be  remarked  that  those  doctrines,  which  the 
world  call  *  hard  sayings,'  are  the  most  powerful  means  in 
the  hands  of  the  blessed  Spirit  to  pull  down  and  destroy 
Satan's  strong- holds  in  the  hearts  ot  sinners."  Much  more 
is  added  to  the  same  purpose. 

From  Rev.  Joseph  Washburn  of  Farmington,  ^98  and  9. 
**  The  great  and  important  object  in  addressing  sinners 
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was  to  set  the  most  essential  and  important  truths  in  a  sim- 
ple and  plain  manner  before  the  mind,  without  making  any 
violent  assault  upon  the  passions,  or  attempting  to  frighten 
4cc.  ....  Previous  to  any  permanent  relief  and  hope,  they 
were  brought  almost  without  exception  to  feel  that  they 
were  wholly  evil  and  perfectly  helpless  in  themselves." 

Prom  Rev  Joshua  Williams  of  Harwinton,  179d  and  9. 
^It  was  apparent  that  discourses  on  the  absolute  sove- 
reignty of  aivine  grace  had  the  greatest  effect." 

Prom  Rev.  Jedediah  Bushnell  of  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 
1901.  **  Previous  to  conversion  men  had  been  disposed  to 
find  much  fault  witli  divine  sovereignty ;  but  when  thev  have 
been  born  again  they  have  joyfully  embraced  that  glorious 
truth  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  their  consolation.** 

From  Kev.  Samuel  Shepherd  of  Lenox  Mass.  1801. 
**  Among  the  awakened  in  this  town  a  remarkable  uniformity 
has  occurred  relative  to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  em- 
braced.   These  are  such  as  are  usually  termed  Calvinistic.'* 

Prom  Rev.  Jonathan  Belden  of  Winthrop,  Maine.  1790 
and  1800.  ^  While  under  conviction  men  have  felt  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  divine  grace  and  have  been  brought  to 
realixe  the  total  depravity  of  the  helirt.'*  Divine  sovereignty 
is  alluded  to  as  a  doctrine  which  proved  a  remarkable  test 
of  moral  character. 

From  Rev.  Jacob  Catlin  of  New  Marlborough,  Mass. 
1799.  **  Under  the  greatest  pressure  of  conviction  we  ^n- 
erally  discover  the  most  solemn  attention  to  the  doctrines 
of  total  depravity,  election,  regeneration,  atonement  and 
pardon  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  &cJ* 

From  Rev.  Timothy  M.  Cooley  of  East  Granville,  Mass. 
1801.  **  Others  have  felt  a  happy  and  joyful  submission  to 
Grod  as  a  sovereign,  and  were  willing  to  be  wholl;^  in  the 
hands  of  that  Goo,  who  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  in  most  instances  had  not  a  thought  at  the  time 
that  what  they  experienced  was  r^neration.  In  many  in* 
stances  a  hope  was  obtained  ana  ffradually  confirmed  by 
comparing  themselves  with  the  woro,  and  finding  a  degree  of 
that  submission  and  disinterested  love,  which  characterize 
those  who  are  bom  anin.** 

The  Rev.  Jededum  Bushnell  in  writing  from  Vennontt 
under  date  of  1802,  gives  the  same  testimony  to  our  purpose 
as  in  bis  letter  from  Otsego  Co.  N.  Y.  above  quoted. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend  of  Freehold,  Green  Ca  N.  Y. 
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(1802.)  gives  a  narration  abundantly  to  the  ends  of  die  pre- 
•ent  undertaking,  but  bo  much  like  others  already  quoted. 
Ihat  an  extract  will  be  omitted. 

From  one  of  the  Instructors  in  Yale  College,  1802.  *'  The 
doctrines  of  erace  appear  almost  instinctively  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  ain  without  a  doubt*  as  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
gospel — the  doctrines  according  to  which  they  hope  to  be 
saved.'* 

From  Rev.  Ira  Hart  of  Middlebuiy.  1799  and  1800,  "  It 
was  common  for  those  under  serious  impressions  to  experi- 
ence much  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  *  ^^  *  but 
they  found  no  solid  peace  or  comfort  until  those  doctrines 
were  made  the  foundation  of  their  hope." 

From  Rev.  Jesse  Edson  of  Halifax,  Vt,  1802.  ^  The 
subjects  of  this  work  were  led  to  see  themselves  totally  de- 
praved, deserving  of  nothing  from  God  but  everlasting 
misery  and  entirely  dependent  on  sovereign  grace." 

Rev.  Israel  Day  of  Killingly  reported  a  revival  in  1800 
and  1801.  The  document  is  full  of  testimony  in  behalf  of  the 
doctrines  of  divine  graoe,  but  so  connected  with  the  narra- 
tion, that  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  an  extract 

From  Rev.  Thomas  Bt*ockway  of  Lebanon,  2d.  Sec.  1803. 
<<  On  the  score  of  sovereign  grace  and  the  almighty  power 
of  the  divine  Spirit  in  subduing  the  sinner,  I  have  much  to 
say." 

From  Rev.  Jesse  Townsend  of  New  Durham,  N.  Y. 
1803.  **  The  Church  is  well  united  in  Calvinistic  sentiments 
and  are  ready  to  ascribe  the  whole  reformation  and  happy 
change  which  appears  among  them  to  the  sovereign  grace  of 
Grod."  Much  to  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  quotations  may 
be  extracted  from  an  account  given  by  Rev.  Gersham  C. 
Lyman  of  Marlborough,  Vt.  1803. 

From  Rev.  Silas  Churchill  of  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  1803.  «<  I 
know  of  none  who  have  obtained  hopes  in  this  awakening 
who  have  not  embraced  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrines." 

From  Rev.  John  Waters,  New  Canaan,  N.  Y.  1803. 
**  From  what  has  taken  place  in  this  society  it  appears  evi- 
dent to  a  candid  mind  that  a  change  of  heart  efiectually 
removes  prejudices  against  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and 
corrects  speculative  errors.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked 
that  those  who  are  devoutly  engaged  in  a  pious  life  appear 
to  be  the  most  distinguished  in  favour  of  those  humiliating 
iioctrines  which  are  so  opposed  to  unregenerate  minds." 
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A  revival  in  1804  is  reported  by  Rev.  John  B.  Preston  of 
Ruporty  Vt.  and  another  in  1805  by  Rev.  Elijah  Lymon,  of 
Brookfield,  Vt.  which  are  full  in  confirmation  of  extracts 
already  often  recited,  especially  in  shewing  the  new  aspect 
in  which  re^neration  enables  us  to  see  uie  distinguishing 
doctrines  of  tne  gospel. 

From  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hollock  of  Canton,  1805.  ^  The 
awakened  were  generally  led  to  view  the  holy  government 
of  Grod,  as  sovereign,  irresistible  and  extending  to  all  events* 
They  have  found  themselves  shut  up  to  the  faith,  and  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  sovereign  mercy  to  renew  their  hearts."* 

From  Rev.  Elisha  Yale  of  Johnstown  N.  York.  1806. 
**  The  subjects  of  the  work  appear  to  be  fully  established  in 
the  truth  and  can  without  dimculty  bow  their  reason  to  the 
most  humiliating  doctrines  of  the  gospel."  Here  the  doctrines 
alluded  to  are  particularized  and  the  same  for  substance  as- 
serted as  in  o  her  extracts. 

From  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter  of  Washington,  1800 : 

**  The  nature  and  fruits  of  this  work  bear  a  strong  affinity 
in  these  respects  to  the  revivals  once  and  again  described 
heretofore  in  your  Magazine.  Without  any  exception  its 
special  subjects  were  calm  and  not  violent  in  their  exercises ; 
and  embraced  that  system  of  religious  sentiments  commonly 
acknowledged  and  received  in  our  churches." 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Williams  of  Harminton,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  revival  of  1807,  refers  us  in  evenr  leading 
particular,  especially  with  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  subjects  to  what  he  said  of  the  work  in  '99,  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Magazine. 

From  Rev.  Daniel  Smith  of  Durham,  1807. 

**  For  three  years  nothing  very  special  appeared  except 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  three  weekly  conferences  were  appointed.  At 
these  meetings  one  great  object  was  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  particularly  the  holiness  and  sover- 
eignty of  God,  the  sinners  total  depravity  and  entire  depend- 
ence, the  necessity  of  the  atonement  and  the  electing  grace 
of  God. 

It  is  believed  that  for  some  reason  the  publication  of  the 
Magazine  during  the  year  1807  was  suspended.  The  Vol. 
for  1808  contains  an  account  bv  some  anonvmous  writer  of 
a  revival  in  Hartford.  '*  The  subjects  of  tliis  work,"  he  re- 
marks, **  have  all  manifested  a  deep  sense  of  the  depravity 
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of  the  human  heart ;  they  have  teen  that  they  were  justly 
condemned,  had  no  excuse,  could  do  nothing  to  help  them* 
selves,  were  dependent  on  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God,  and 
that,  if  they  were  saved,  it  would  be  wholly  through  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer  applied  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
the  grace  of  that  God  who  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy.**  In  July  of  this  year  a  letter  was  published  from 
Judge  T.  Reeve,  giving  some  account  of  a  revival  in  Litchield. 
It  is  an  admirable  document  and  replete  in  all  that  can  shed 
honor  upon  the  doctrines  of  grace,  but  cannot  be  suitably 
presented  in  an  extract. 

Prom  Rev,  G-  H.  Cowles  of  Bristol,  1809.  «The 
hopeful  converts  manifested  a  cordial  reconciliation  to  the 
perfections  and  government  of  God,  and  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  as  understood  by  those  who  beKeve  the  Calvinistic 
system." 

From  Rev.  E.  T.  Woodruff  of  Coventry,  1809, 

**  The  subjects  of  the  work  have  been  disposed  to  acqui- 
esce and  rejoice  in  all  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel-" 

From  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins,  of  West  Hartford,  1809. 

**  The  subjects  of  this  work  have  just  and  correct  ideas 
of  the  great  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel." 

From  Rev.  Alvan  Hyde  of  Lee,  Mass.  1808. 

'<  The  former  disputes  of  the  people  on  what  are  called 
the  *  hard  doctrines,'  are  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  their 
consciences  seeming  to  testify  m  favor  of  the  tnith." 

From New  Haven,  1809. 

**  Whatever  may  have  been  their  opinions  of  them  before, 
they  now  fully  believed  and  hailed  with  a  welcome  that  do- 
rious  constellation  of  truths  usually  denominated  the  doc- 
trines of  grace.  I  have  not  known  one  truly  convicted  or 
hopefully  converted,  who  did  not  give  these  doctrines  the 
most  full  and  cordial  consent  and  approbation." 

From  Rev.  P.  Hawes  of  Glastonbury,  1810. 

^  The  doctrines  which  were  preached  and  which  they 
have  received,  are  such  as  exalt  the  glorioos  Qod  and  lay 
the  pride  of  man  in  the  dust.  *♦••♦.  They  who 
once  were  blind  are  made  to  see." 

From  Rev.  Timothy  Harris  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  1810. 

**  The  subjects  of  this  revival  have  uniformly  embraced 
the  humble  doctrines  of  grace." 

From  Rev.  Aaron  Dutton  of  GoiUbrd,  1809. 
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^No  secoDd  cause  can  be  assigned  but  the  ordinary 
means'of  grace ;  the  plain  exhibition  of  divine  truth,  particu- 
larly those  doctrines  denominated  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
All  those  who  obtained  hope  appeared  to  draw  all  their  oon« 
solations  from  the  doctrines  of  the  cross.'' 

From  Rev.  E.  Steel  of  Paris.  N.  Y.,  1810. 

^  The  church  have  taken  ffreat  pains  to  diffuse  doctrinal 
knowledge  among  the  peopfe.  •  *  *  The  awakened 
have  no  contest  about  the  doctrines  of  depravity,  divine  sov- 
ereignty, decrees,  &c.  These  are  all  readily  admitted* 
thoij^h  they  own  that  they  are  not  pleased  with  them." 

From  Rev.  Chester  Wright,  Montpelier,  Yt. 

^  There  has  been  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  sentiment 
amon^  the  hopeful  subjects  of  this  work.  They  have  beea 
born  mto  the  aoctrines  of  grace."  . 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Stone  of  Cornwall,  in  describing  the 
revival  of  1812,  has  given  a  sound  testimony  to  the  power 
and  excellence  of  divine  truth. 

From  Rev.  H.  T.  Lincoln  of  Falmouth,  Mass.,  1812. 

^  The  exercises  of  the  subjects  appeared  to  be  spiritual, 
in  which  the  deep  depravity  of  the  human  heart  was  laid 
open.  When  they  became  established  in  the  doctrines  of 
grace  the  change  appeared  so  ffreat  that  beholding  spectators 
were  filled  with  astonishment. 

From  Rev.  Alfred  Ely  of  Monson,  Mass^  18 18^ 

^  The  visible  subjects  of  the  work  have  uniformly  ex- 
pressed a  deep  conviction  of  their  depraved  and  helpless  con- 
dition by  nature — of  their  opposition  of  heart  to  the  ever  bles- 
sed Grod — of  their  absolute  dependence  on  his  sovereign 
grace.  When  made  submissive,  doctrines  before  ofiensive 
were  cordially  embraced,  and  became  sources  of  comfort." 

From  Rev.  John  Seward  of  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  (1813)  we 
have  a  narration  corresponding  with  others  in  the  point  now 
under  consideration. 

A  revival  is  reported  by  Rev.  Stephen  West  of  Stock- 
bridffe.  Mass,  n814)  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  catalogue^ 
but  from  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  an  extract. 

The  Rev.  Increase  Graves  of  Bridgeport,  Yt.,  (1815)  has 
ffiven  an  account  of  a  revival  in  terms  highly  creditable  to 
Its  doctrinal  character,  and  the  Rev.  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler  of 
Foughkeepsie,  N.  York,  (1815)  has  published  another  which 
holds  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Cal  vtnistic  theology  in  equal 
honor  and  confidence.    To  drop  this  periodical  I  shall  take 
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up  the  Religious  Intelliffencer,  which  commenced  in  1816, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  accounts  of  revivals' which 
began  about  that  time  more  signally  to  prevail*  This  work 
was  published  more  than  20  years,  and  had  an  orthodox  be«- 
ginning.  In  process  of  time  nowever,  its  doctrinal  character 
ran  down,  and  for  several  years  before  its  conclusion  it 
seemed  to  be  fully  on  the  side  of  every  thing  new  in  doctrine 
and  extravagant  in  practice  which  to  any  extent  was  admit- 
ted among  us.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  enterprise  of 
action,  the  machinery  of  measures  and  the  temper  of  the 
times  contributed  not  a  little  to  abate  our  concern  for  doc- 
trinal purity  and  promote  the  spread  of  ttie  new  divinity. 
The  old  system  of  things  had  the  decided  ascendancy  until 
somewhere  between  1621  and  1625,  after  whiclt  our  condi* 
tion  became  rapidly  and  materially  altered.  If  the  Religious 
Intelligencer  changed  in  compliance  with  public  opinion,  es- 
pecially  in  and  about  the  place  from  which  it  issued,  it  never- 
theless contributed  much  to  weaken  the  church  and  bring  in 
error.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  timid  course  of  decline, 
till  the  year  '31,  the  season  in  which  protracted  meetings 
and  the  new  measures  were  with  few  exceptions  more  or 
less  connected  with  revivals,  when  the  paper  that  began  in 
advocating  doctrines  as  essential  to  a  pure  revival,  came  to 
lay  them  aside  entirely,  or,  as  in  many  cases,  rebuke  discrim- 
ination, and  open  on  principle  the  flood-gates  of  innovation. 
The  editor  wias  quite  doubtful  in  '21  what  report  should  be 
made  of  a  revival  so  far  as  related  to  the  Episcopal  and 
Methodist  churches.  But  soon  the  kindness  of  charity,  the 
zeal  of  reporting  numbers  or  some  other  cause  induced  him 
to  publish  accessions  to  these  and  almost  all  other  denomina- 
tions without  the  .shadow  of  an  apology.  But  we  do  not  dis- 
approve of  the  paper  for  several  of  its  earlier  years,  and 
from  this  portion  I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  quotations,  to 
show  as  before  what  were  the  doctrinal  sentiments  of  former 
times,  with  how  much  uniformity  they  were  considered  es- 
sential to  true  religion,  and,  in  the  best  days  of  revivals, 
indispensable  to  the  genuineness  and  purity  of  a  work  of 
grace. 

From  Rev.  Dr.  Sam'l  Shepherd  of  Lenox,  Mass.  1616. 

**  Means  though  necessary  to  the  end ;  yet  they  are  not 
the  end.  Not  all  the  terrors  of  Sinai  or  of  Hell  would  bring 
a  soul  iiQto  a  state  of  reconciliation  to  God  without  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit     The  doctrines  which  have  been  em« 
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braced  by  the  subjects  of  this  awakening*  with  one  consent/ 
are  such  as  the  total  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  ^c.** 
Here  follows  a  specification  full  and  sound  as  in  oiher  cases. 

From  Rev.  John  Woodbridge  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  1816. 

"  The  truths  which  have  been  particularly  blessed  and 
which  have  been  urged  to  their  full  extent,  without  respect  to 
consequences,  are  those  that  in  these  latter  years  have  ac- 
quired the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.'* 

From  Rev.  James  Beach  of  Winsiead,  1816. 

*'  I  know  of  none  who  have  been  encouraged  to  hope, 
that  have  not  been  convicted  that  they  were  in  heart  wholly 
alienated  from  God,  and  that  free  sovereign  mercy  is  their 
only  hope." 

"From  the  Editor,  1816. 

'*  The  humbling  doctrines  of  grace  as  they  are  preached 
among  us  are  acknowledged  of  God  and  mercifully  applied 
by  the  Spirit  to  the  consciences  of  sinners." 

The  Rev.  Ashbel  Parmelee  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  (1816)  has 
given  an  account  corresponding  with  all  others  of  the  same 
period  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  the  ^  secret 
and  irresistible  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Anonymous,  &om  Salisbury,  1816. 

•*  Number  of  conversions  300.  The  work  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly still  and  solemn.  It  is  no  wonder  that  persons 
thus  taught  by  the  Spirit  should  lose  all  remaining  doubts 
respecting  the  entire  depravity  of  the  natural  heart,  and 
should  embrace  the  doctrine  ofdivine  sovereignty  as  adoctrine 
without  which  they  could  have  no  hope.  Hence  it  is  very 
noticeable  that  the  subjects  of  the  revival,  in  a  great  propor- 
tion of  instances^  possessed  clear  views  respecting  those 
great  doctrines  of  grace  which  are  so  humbling  to  the  pride 
of  man." 

The  minister  of  Harminton  remarks,  (1816)  '•  Seventy- 
five  persons  have  already  presented  themselves  to  the  church, 
none  under  17  years  of  age,  and  all  of  them  hoping  that  they 
had  been  effectually  sought  out  by  sovereign  grace." 

An  account  from  Waterbury  (1816),  states  that  about 
100  were  already  rejoicing  in  hope,  and  does  honor  to  that 
grace  which  is  distinguishing  and  sovereign. 

The  Rev.  Coonrod  Ten  Eyck  of  Owasco,  N.  York,  re- 
ports a  great  revival  in  that   and  the  neighboring  towns 
marked  with  the  same   features  touching   the  doctrines  of 
grace  which  have  been  so  often  noticed  in  other  places. 
Vol.  VL  61 
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The  minister  in  Eastern,  N.  Y.,  speaking  of  a  revival 
therein  Chenango  Co.«  (1816)  says/  ''the  doctrines  which 
have  been  held  up  to  view  are  man's  total  moral  depravity* 
the  duty  of  immediate  repentance,"  &c.  Specification  in 
correspondence  with  other  examples. 

The  Editor  says,  ^  Who  can  witness  such  a  revival  of 
religion  without  being  convinced  that  it  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  brought  to  believe  in  those  doctrines  of 
grace  which  are  the  Christian's  life  and  hope.^' 

From  Rev.  Daniel  Huntington  of  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
1817. 

.  *^  The  doctrines  which  have  been  employed  by  the  Spirit 
in  effecting  his  merciful  purposes  towards  us,  are  those  or- 
dinarily distinguished  as  tne  doctrines  of  grace.*^  Specifica- 
tions as  before. 

From  Waterbury,  1817.  The  minister,  Mr.  Wood,  be- 
ing in  feeble  health,  Mr.  Nettleton  was  obtained  to  labor  in 
his  place.  '*  The  doctrines  taught  are  those  considered  as 
the  grand  and  leading  truths  of  the  gospel.''  Specifications 
as  in  other  accounts. 

From  Rev.  Moses  Gillet  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 

^  Much  opposition  arose  to  the  doctrines  that  were  in- 
culcated, more  especially  to  the  insufficiency  of  unregene- 
rate  doings,  to  divine  sovereignty  and  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion. Preachers  of  other  denominations  advanced  other  sen- 
timents and  strengthened,  the  hands  of  opposers.  *  *  •  * 
In  most  instances  the  minds  of  those  who  entertained  hope, 
were  clear  respecting  the  doctrines  of  grace." 

From  Rev.  E.  Fisk  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  1817. 

'*  It  has  been  the  work  of  God.  There  has  not  been 
much  quarreling  with  particular  doctrines.  A  deep  sense 
of  a  lost,  helpless  state  by  sin,  of  exposedness  to  misery,  and 
of  the  entire  insufficiency  of  means  to  eflTect  the  desired  ob- 

S'  ct  has  generally  characterized  the  distress  of  conviction, 
[uch  has  been  felt  and  said  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  in 
producing  all  that  is  of  worth  in  religious  character." 

From  Rev.  Jonathan  Core  of  Bristol,  1817. 

**  The  doctrines  preached  and  blessed  to  this  people  are 
those  denominated  the  doctrines  of  grace."  Details  as 
before. 

From  Rev.  D.  S.  Butrick  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  1817. 

**  Without  persuasion  or  particular  instruction  from  man, 
respecting  them,  the  new  converts  were  almost  unanimous 
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in  receiving  as  their  sweetest  food,  the  gospe),  or  Calvinistic 
doctrines  so  styled/' 

From  Rev.  Phineas  Cooke  of  Ackworth,  N.  Hampshirat 
1817. 

"  The  doctrines  delivered  from  the  pulpit  and  discussed 
in  the  conference  room  were  those  which  are  well  known 
under  the  title,  doctrines  of  grace.**  To  these  all  the  con- 
verts are  represented  as  cordially  «ubscribing. 

Editor,  ••  We  have  here  another  proof  of  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  the  humbling  doctrines  of  grace,  so  repugnant  to 
the  natural  heart.  How  dare  ministers  of  the  cross  *  of 
Christ,  who  are  commanded  by  him  to  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  keep  back  these  all  essential  doctrines,  so 
abundantly  taught  in  the  Scriptures  and  which  have  been 
the  appointed  means  of  all  the  glorious  revivals  of  religion 
in  our  land  1" 

From  Rev.  Rufus  Cushman  of  Pair-Haven,  Vt. 

*'  At  a  certain  time  sectaries  came  in,  set  up  separate 
meetings  and  damasked  the  work.  The  doctrines  of  grace 
were  cried  down  and  declared  to  be  dangerous  doctrines  by 
certain  teachers,  which  diverted  the  attention  and  created 
some  disputes.  But  much  the  grefatest  proportion 'here,  cor- 
dially embraced  these  doctrines  and  united  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church." 

The  Rev.  R.  Hall  of  N.  Ipswich,  (1818)  has  recorded  a 
full  and  instructive  testimony  to  the  truth  and  power  of  what 
he  denominates  the  '  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.* 

From  Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton  of  Shoreham,  Vt.,  1818. 

**  The  sentiments  embraced  by  this  church  are  what  by 
way  of  distinction  we  term  *  the  doctrines  of  crace.*  These 
are  the  doctrines  which  have  been  inculcated,  and  blest  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  sinners 
and  the  edification  of  believers." 

From  Rev.  Joshua  Williams  of  Harminton. 

"  In  28  years  700  were  in  various  revivals  added  to  the 
church.  We  have  had  the  age  of  reason.  We  now  begin 
the  age  of  Bibles.  The  power  of  God  in  many  instances  has 
been  strikingly  manifested.  Clear  and  distinct  discoveries 
of  evangelical  truth,  such  as  the  total  corruption  of  the  heart, 
the  necessity  and  sovereignty  of  regenerating  grace,**  &c 

From Gilmantown,  N.  H.«  first  published  in  the 

Recorder. 

A  full  and  interesting  account  eminently  to  the  present 
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purpose,  and  rich  in  that  peculiar  honor  which  a  genuine 
revival  of  religion  should  always  be  expected  to  shed  on  the 
doctrines  of  grace. 

From  Rev.  Nathaniel  Dutton  of  Channpion,  N.  ¥•  1819. 

*'  Many  who  had  long  opposed  the  doctrines  of  grace  now 
laid  aside  their  opposition  atid  cordially  embraced  them, 
acknowledging  that  if  gospel  grace  were  not  free  and  sove- 
reign there  could  be  no  hope  for  such  great  sinners  as  they 
were." 

From  Rev.  Zebedee  Kendall  of  Dunstable,  Mass.,  1818. 
•*  All  the  hopeful  converts  have  professed  to  receive  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  as  the  only  foundation  of  their  hopes,  and  to 
glory  in  nothing  save  the  crf>ss  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 

From Goffslown,  N  Hamp.     "  All  those  who  have 

related  their  experience,  appear  firmly  to  believe  in  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  grace  and  receive  them  with  full  approbation.'' 

From  Rev.  John  Parkhurst,  Amherst,  Mass.  ^  Much 
care  was  taken  to  guard  them  against  false  hopes  and  false 
joys.  The  nature  of  supreme  love  to  God  and  unconditional 
submission  to  his  will  was  repeatedly  explained,  (^mse- 
quently  clear  evidence  of  piety,     ♦  •  *     No  falling  off,  &c. 

From  Rev.  Samuel  Ware  of  Ware,  Mass.,  J  819.  "  The 
doctrines  which  have  been  blest  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  to  the  salvation  of  so  many  souls,  may  be  styled  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation."     Particulars  as  in  other  cases. 

'I'he  Christian  Spectator  began  this  year,  18I9«  ani  had 
a  race  of  twenty  years.  As  an  evidence  of  the  design  of 
this  work  and  of  our  doctrinal  harmony  at  that  time,  it  was 
intended  to  offer  in  this  place  a  liberal  extract  from  the  pre- 
face of  the  first  number.  But  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  single  sentence.  *'  The  doc- 
trines inculcated  will  be  those  which  are  termed  *  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,'  and  which  have  ever  prevailed  in  the  great 
body  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches." 
How  far  this  periodical,  especially  while  for  the  last  ten 
years  it  was  published  in  a  quarterly  form,  kept  the  high 
promise  and  answered  the  reasonable  expectations  of  its 
early  beginnings  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe. 

But  to  return  to  the  Religious  intelligencer.  From  Rev. 
Joseph  Gaflee  of  Mil  bury  Mass.,  '20.  The  change  wrought 
is  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  instantaneous,  yet  those 
who  profess  a  hope  *  *  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have 
beea  brought  gradually  to  an  unconditional  surrender,  &c. 
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They  have  been  convinced  of  the  finished  depravity  of  their 
hearts — of  their  native  enmity  against  God— of  their  need  of 
a  spiritual  renovation--of  an  infinite  atonement  and  of  an 
Almighty  Redeemer  to  deliver  them  from  wrath." 

From  Rev.  Philander  Pamielce  of  Bolton.  1820.  *"  A 
catechetical  society  was  founded  more  than  three  years 
before  this  revival  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  youth 
in  the  doctrines  of  religion.  *  *  *  About  30  of  the  members 
of  this  society  are  now  members  of  the  church.  The  know- 
ledge they  obtained  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  before  their 
conversion  to  God" — is  represented  as  of  great  importance 
for  several  reasons.  From  an  eye  witness  z—Byfield, 
Mass.,  '20.  "  The  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  the  neces- 
sity of  renewing  grace  and  practical  godliness  are  the  sub- 
jects mostly  insisted  on  *  *  *  Revivals  of  religion,  our  pastor 
tells  us,  are  excellent  schools  for  young  ministers,  ana  have 
been  of  great  service  to  him." 

From  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey  of  Pitsfield,  Mass.,  1820. 
^'  The  work  seemed  to  advance  as  a  spirit  of  prayer  prevailed 
in  the  church.  *  •  •  The  subjects  of  thia  revival  have  not 
been  encouraged  to  make  a  profession  immediately,  but 
rather  to  wait  considerable  time,  &c.  *  *  The  subjects  of 
this  revival  cordially  embrace  the  doctrines  of  grace  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and  other  kindred 
confessions."  In  1821  the  Editor  seems  inclined  to  attribute 
an  undue  efficacy  to  means  and  speaks  of  stemming  the 
current  of  successful  experiment^  &c  Again  he  adds : 
'*  Revivals  appear  to  be  assuming  a  new  character,  both  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  continued,  and  in  their  maffoi- 
tude.  And  if  Christians  only  have  faith  to  believe  that  £ey 
need  not  stop,  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  continue  from 
year  to  year  and  spread  from  place  to  place  until  the  millen- 
nial day  is  ushered  in."  Comparing  this  remark  with  one 
made  by  Rev.  Reuben  Smith ^f  Bolston,  some  18  months 
previous,  when  he  said  *'  we  have  found  the  true  way  for 
Christians  to  carry  on  a  revival  of  religion — that  is  to  lie 
prostrate  in  the  dust  and  let  God  carry  it  on  himself —  md 
we  shall  see  the  defection  from  the  spirit  of  sound  doctrine 
which  was  even  then  beginning  to  work. 

From  Messrs.  Merwin  and  Taylor  of  New  Haven,  182K 
''Some  weeks  after  the  revival  had  commenced,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nettleton  providentially  directed,  came  and  spent  a 
number  of  weeks  as  an  evangelist  among  us,  and  his  labors 
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M  ere  eminently  blessed  by  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest." 
And   who  was  this  Mr.  Nettleton  ?    Was  he  a  doctrinal 

Ereacher  7  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  revival 
ere  in  '21,  and  also  tliat  in  '15,  commenced  under  his  preach- 
ing and  in  both  cases  not  until  he  had  preached  a  conside- 
rable time.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  strange  that  he 
should  so  soon  be  considered  at  New  Haven  only  as  a  mischief 
maker.  No  man  has  been  so  early  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  doctrinal  discussions  of  Connecticut — no  man  more  de- 

E lores  the  reign  of  new  divinity,  and  it  is  not  known  to  every 
ody  that  when  he  visited  New  Haven  in  1821,  it  was  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  resisting  the  rising  speculations.  This  fact, 
if  it  can  be  proved,  may  answer  as  a  sufficient  refutation  of 
the  calumny  that  he  once  agreed  with  the  new  brethren^  but 
since  a  severe  sickness  he  has  lost  his  mind^  is  not  the  man  he 
waSt  and  has  changed.  This  year,  1821,  the  General  Asso- 
ciation made  a  noble  report  which  for  our  present  purposes 
ought  to  be  transcribed  throughout.  They  remark  that  **  we 
have  207  churches.  In  these,  during  the  past  year,  about 
5000  souls  have  been  hopefully  translated  from  dirkncss  to 
light."  They  then  proceed  to  mention  several  characteris- 
tics of  the  work,  among  which  unity  is  first :  Secondly,  its 
power :  Thirdly,  its  purity :  Fourthly,  its  continuance :  and 
Fifthly,  its  injluence^  "  in  elevating  the  character  both  of  min- 
isters and  churches." 

From  Rev.  Heman  Humphrey  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1822. 
^  Many  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  work  of  grace 
correspond  so  exactly  with  what  is  found  in  other  narrations 
that  I  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  be  particular.  The 
same  truths  have  been  eminently  blessed,  which  have  so 
often  proved  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds." 

From  Rev.  Caleb  J.  Tenney  of  Wethersfield,  1822. 
^Here  in  this  section  of  country  God  has  illustriously  dis- 
plnyed  his  own  perfections  in  the  work  which  is  emphati- 
cally his."  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Nettleton's  labours  there  with 
great  affection  and  confidence. 

From  Rev.  Joab  Brace  of  Newington,  1822.  The 
labors  of  Mr.  Nettleton  are  spoken  of  as  greatly  blessed. 
A  sound  testimony  is  given,  adopted  throughout  to  commend 
the  purity  of  the  work.  "  One  prominent  feature  in  the  con- 
verts was  a  fear  of  self  deception." 

From  Rev.  Elijah  Wheeler,  Great  Borrington,  Mass. 
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1622.  **  The  subjects  appear  to  understaod  and  cordially 
embrace  the  gospel  system  of  doctrines  as  held  by  our 
church.** 

From  Rev.  Joseph  Harvey,  GosheUi  1822.  <*  A  happy 
testimonial  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work  in  view  of  those 
doctrines  of  fi^race  which  have  formed  the  highest  honor  and 
distinction  of  similar  scenes  in  other  places/* 

From  Rev.  Wm.  Strong  of  Somers,  1823.  "  As  to  the 
features  of  this  work*' — (here  several  particulars  are  named 
and  among  the  rest,  **  the  truths  which  were  blessed,**)  ^  there 
has  been  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  other  revivals  in 
which  God  has  shaken  a  whole  people." 

From  Rev.  Abraham  WheelerofCondia, N.Hampshire. 
**  A  solemn  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  has  produced  gen- 
erally in  the  subjects  of  the  work  a  thorough  conviction  of 
sin  and  that  help  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  sovereign  mercy 
of  God  through  an  Almighty  Redeemer.** 

From  W. of  Bozrah.  "  The  kind  of  preaching  at- 
tended wjth  the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit,  was  the  euibi- 
tion  of  the  divine  law,  divme  sovereignty,  total  depravity,  the 
sufficiency  and  freeness  of  salvation  by  Christ,  repentance, 
faith  and  the  danger  of  being  left  to  hardness  of  heart.*' 

The  accounts  from  about  this  period  appear  of  a  mixed 
nature.  The  precise  statement  of  doctrines  inculcated  ap- 
pear not  to  be  deemed  so  essential,  and  where  they  are 
named   we  find  the  distinctive  features  not  brought  out  so 

Erominently,  abridged,  or  wholly  omitted.  Revivals  had 
ecome  common -> the  po>»er  of  God  and  the  efficacy  of 
divine  truth  became  less  prominent — the  influence  of  public 
opinion  suffered  the  standard  of  sentiment  and  measures  to 
subside,  and  these  seasons  came  more  and  more  to  be  consid- 
ered as  matters  of  course  and  treated  after  the  fashion  of 
secular  business. 

I'he  excessive  labors  suddenly  thrown  upon  pastors  in 
times  like  these,  induced  many  to  think  that  we  needed 
another  order  of  ministers.  In  Oct.  1823,  Mr.  Calhoun 
made  a  communication  about  a  female  society  for  promoting 
revivals  of  religion.  The  design  was  to  raise  funds  for  the 
hire  of  Evangelists.     884  39  collected,  &c. 

From  Dr.  J.  C.  Brockway,  N.  Lyme,  1824.  "  The 
purely  evangelical  ministration  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawes  our 
raster,  had  evidently  a  powerful  influence  in  preparing  the 
way  for  this  deeply  interesting  event,**  a  precious  revival. 
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From  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  1824,  we  find  the  first  inti- 
mation of  making  the  anxious  promise  by  way  of  com- 
mittal—calling them  to  rise  up  in  token  of  requesting  prayers 
— meetings  of  young  converts,  &c.  Much  is  said  about 
measures  and  little  or  nothing  about  doctrines.  A  statement 
is  given  of  the  number  added  to  the  Methodists. 

The  report  of  a  Conference  held  at  Kennebunk,  Maine, 
for  that  and  the  neighboring  towns  is  honorable  to  religion 
and  its  Author. 

"From  Rev.  J.  R.  Wheelock  of  Norwich,  Vt,  1826. 
**  The  subjects  of  this  work  seem  quite  anxious  to  know 
more  of  the  entire  depravity  of  their  own  hearts;  and  to 
feel  more  fully  that  they  have  not  made  themselves  to  differ 
from  others,  but  that  it  is  God."  To  a  gospel  evidence  of 
piety  like  this  perhaps  the  following  will  suggest  some  aspect 
of  startling  opposition. 

From  Wintonbury,  1826.  "  The  omnipotence  of  truth  is 
felt,  and  converts  are  multiplying." 

Some  would  appear  rather  violent  in  asserting  their  in- 
dependence and  in  breaking  away  from  the  precision  of 
usage. 

From  Rev.  James  D.  Famsworth  of  Orford,  N.  Hamp., 
1826.  ^  It  has  been  my  aim  to  preach  and  exhibit  divine 
truth  in  a  plain,  faithful  and  pungent  manner,  as  it  is  exhib- 
ited in  the  Bible,  Faith,  repentance  and  holiness  have  been 
prominent  subjects  of  the  preached  word." 

Nov.,  1826.  The  new  measures  began  to  produce  alarm 
to  some  of  the  more  indoctrinated,  sober  and  judicious.  But 
terribly  were  they  denounced  by  the  Western  Recorder, 
whose  severe  remarks  were  copied  into  the  Religious  intel- 
ligencer. They  were  called  speculative,  opposers  of  the  vig- 
orous and  systematic  application  of  means  in  promoting  re- 
vivals  of  religion.  They  were  carricatured  as  taken  with 
drowsiness, — as  half  dreaming, — as  more  timid  than  the  even- 
ing zephyr — sneered  at  as  prudent,  who  by  long  acquaint- 
ance with  revivals  can  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  false 
without  the  labor  of  investigation.  They  can  judge  from 
means  instead  oj  results.  They  would  have  men  wait  Grod's 
time,  ^c.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  immediate  repentance 
in  this  and  the  following  years,  by  those  who  were  set  on 
bringing  in  new  things,  as  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of 
modern  times  and  utterly  unknown  to  the  fathers.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  New  Lebanon  Convention  of  several 
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leading  divines  from  the  Ekist  and  West  on  the  new  meamiree* 
Nothing  was  decided  because  the  East  refused  to  try  the 
measures  on  the  ground  of  results. 

From  Rev.  Abraham  Jackson»  of  Machias,  Maine,  (1827) 
we  have  a  report  of  a  revival  which  is  cheering — ^much  io 
the  sound  and  Calvinistic  strain  of  former  years. 

From  Bozraville^  1827.  '*  The  revival  commenced  witb 
Bible  class  instruction.'*  The  account  add»  that  revivals  of 
religion  in  other  places  have  attended  or  followed  the  same 
kind  of  instruction^ 

From  Rev«  Cyrus  Mann,  of  Westminster,  Mass.,  (1827) 
we  have  a  revival  reported  in  the  olden  way — with  such 
honorable  mention  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  the  power  of 
God  as  these  sheets  have  rendered  quite  familiar. 

From  Lee,  Mass.,  the  account  is  tolerable^  but  not  so  dis- 
criminating as  in  former  years. 

From  Beddeford,  Mass.  The  account  is  full  and  strik- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

From  Rev.  John  Shaw,  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  (1827)  we  have 
an  account  highly  creditable  to  sound  views,  althouffb  we 
cannot  help  noticing  that  even  this  man  and  almost  all  the 
writers  of  such  documents  in  these  times  fippear  to  consider 
it  necessary  to  add,  under  the  head  of  things  mculcated,  **  the 
sinner's  immediate  duty  to  repent  of  sin. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Aikin  of  Utica,  dated  Albany,  Jan.  13"^ 
1827,  Mr.  Nettleton  says,  **  Seven  years  ago  about  twe 
thousand  souls  were  hopefully  bom  into  the  kingdom  in  this 
vicinity  with  comparative  stillness*  But  the  times  have 
altered.  The  kingdom  of  God  now  cometh  with  jp^^^ 
observation.  There  is  donbtless  a  work  of  grace  in  Troy. 
Many  sinners  have  hopefully  been  born  into  the  kingdom  ^ 
but  it  has  been  at  an  awful  expense.  Many  of  our  first 
ministers  have  visited  the.  place  to  witness  for  themselves^ 
Such  men  as  Dr.  Griffin,  Dr.  Porter  of  Catskill,  Dr.  Ilfott, 
Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Cornelius,  and  many  more*  After  giving 
credit  for  preaching  much  truth,  they  uniformly  say,  1  never 
heard  the  names  of  Grod  used  with  such  irreverence^  Dfr 
Griffin  gave  me  a  number  of  specimens.  I  do  not  wish  Ux 
retail  them*  It  is  just  such  a  contest  as  I  have  sometimes  • 
seen  in  its  incipient  stages  in  New  England,  between  sonMf 
revival  ministers  on  the  one  side  and  whole  associations  of 
ministers  on  the  other.  And  all  those  ministers  who  would 
not  yield  the  reins  and  sanction  Iheir  impnidencies  would  be 
Vol.  VI.  62 
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sure  to  be  proclaimed  as  enemies  of  revivals.**  In  his  review 
of  Mr.  Finney's  sermon,  Mr.  N.  has  taken  occasion  to  add : 
— ^  A  powerful  relifi^ous  excitement  badly  conducted  has 
ever  been  considered  by  the  most  experienced  ministers  and 
best  friends  of  revivals  to  be  a  great  calamity."  He  sneaks 
on  erroneous  views  of  the  prayer  of  faith  which  were  abroad 
in  the  land— the  error  of  testing  measures  by  their  apparent 
utility — the  praying  of  women  in  mixed  assemblies,  &c 
Dr.  Beecher's  correspondence  with  Dr.  Bee- 
man  on  the  new  measures  was  about  this  time.  Perhaps 
the  following  account  of  a  revival  as  to  means,  will  be 
considered  sufficiently  indefinite. 

From  Rev.  Miles  O.  Squire  of  Geneva  N.  Y.  1828. 
*^  The  principal  means  owned  and  blessed  of  Grod  in  the  com* 
mencement  and  progress  of  the  revival  here  are  the  preach* 
ing  of  the  word  and  prayer.** 

Through  this  year  ( 1828)  the  conference  of  neighbouring 
churchest  over  a  region  of  limited  extent,  was  the  order  of 
the  day  and  highly  commended.  They  were  attended  with 
the  renewing  of  the  covenant  in  the  church  where  the  meeting 
was  held  and  the  humble  confession  of  the  pastor,  with  mutual 
pledges  for  the  future  and  an  earnest  exhortation  to  both 
parties  from  the  numerous  delegation  which  consisted  ex- 
clusively of  laymen.  Although  some  good  might  have 
attended  these  meetings  at  first,  they  soon  came  to  exert  an 
influence  more  or  less  disorganizing  and  revolutionary. 

Perhaps  the  following  report  considerfng  the  times  may 
be  regarded  by  some  as  an  ingenious  specimen  of  nancomr 
miUal. 

From  Rev.  L.  E..Lathrop,  Salisbury.  *28.  "The  de- 
pravity of  man — the  holiness  of  God  and*  his  law — the  evil 
of  sin -T the  nature  and  necessity  of  repentance  and  of  faith 
in  Christ,  as  the  great  atoning  saerifice  for  sin,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  holy  life — the  doctrines  immediatelv  connected 
with  these  are  the  principal  truths,  in  view  of  which  persons 
were  convinced  of^  the  error  of  their  ways  and  led  to  cast 
themselves  at  the  footstool  of  sovereign  mercy  and  to  choose 
that  good  part  which  can  never  be  taken  from  them." 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Lancaster  of  Gilmonton,  N.  H.  says, 
that  God  has  blessed  the  usual  means  of  grace  and  has  shewn 
that  he  can  work  without  means. 

The  Rev.  Martin  More  of  Notick  says,  that  God  has 
shewn  his  word  to  be  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  and  blest  the 
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reading  and  study  of  the  scriptures.  During  the  latter  part 
of  this  year»  1828,  we  find  the  first  distinct  announcement  of 
Four  Days'  Meetings.  From  this  time  the  evidences  of  our 
decline  are  more  distinct  and  terrible.  Take  the  following 
for  example :  From  Rev.  S.  S.  Mallory  1830.  **  At  the 
close  of  meeting  twelve  or  thirteen  were  seen  in  a  kneeling 
posture  to  be  prayed  for,  and  their  tears  and  cries  for  mercy 
were  enough  to  move  the  most  unfeeling  heart.** 

Another  specimen  :  From  Rev.  A.  Ross  of  Bristol,  R.  L 
**  After  meeting  was  closed  and  the  assembly  were  about  to 
disperse,  8  or  10  young  ladies  began  to  be  in  the  deepest 
anguish,  and  the  cry  was  heard  throughout  the  house  *  Lord 
save  or  1  perish.*  Last  evening  at  the  close  of  divine  service 
liberty  was  given  for  mourners  to  come  to  the  altar  for  pray- 
ers, when  about  20  young  ladies  and  a  number  of  males, 
came  forward.**  This  was  the  practice  with  little  variation 
for  some  years,  at  least  while  protracted  meetings  continued 
amon^  the  Congregational,  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  deno- 
minations. 

The  following  may  also  be  quoted  without  comment  as 
a  sample  of  the  times  and  to  mark  the  falling  off. 

From  Rev.  S.  H. Orwell,  Vt.    «  The  means  which 

God  has  most  signally  blessed  in  carrying  forward  this  good 
work  are  agonizing  prayer,  and  a  plain  exhibition  of  divine 
truth,  in  which  the  sinner  was  taught  the  character  and  law 
of  God ;  his  own  character ;  the  importance  of  his  immediate 
submission  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour ;  his 
ability  to  submit  now  ;  his  increase  of  guilt,  let  him  do  what 
be  would,  until  he  did  surrender  his  all  into  the  hands  of 
sovereign  mercy,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  righteous 
pleasure,  and  that  he  every  moment  was  exposed  to  infinite 
vengeance  until  he  did  repent** 

Sample  asain.  Great  Borrington  Mass.  1831.  ^*  You 
may  judge  what  our  feelings  were,  when  more  than  70  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  anxious  room.  Before  the  Four  Days' 
Meeting  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  an  anxious  soul  in  the 
town ;  and  but  very  few  of  the  church  were  awake.  This 
truly  is  the  work  of  the  Lord.  I  hope  the  church  begins  to 
get  into  the  dust — truly  there  is  no  need  of  it.** 

The  contrivance  of  getting  up  a  revival,  which  some  ap- 
peared to  understand  so  well,  and  the  right  of  bitter  denunci- 
ation for  the  sake  of  savins  souls,  must  now  have  place. 
Ap.  1881.    It  is  said  that  a  brother  from  N.  Haven  when 
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osked  about  the  state  of  the  revival  in  that  place,  replied,  *  O 
it  is  ail  over,  for  the  brethren  begin  to  make  long  prayers/ 
Then  the  Editor  ^oes  on  to  remark :  '  We  have  seen  the 
best  devotional  feelings  of  a  whole  assembly  convened  for 
prayer,  disturbed  and  almost  destroyed  by  a  long  preach* 
ment  on  the  nature  of  prayer  and  other  Christian  duties.  At 
this  precious  season  it  is  distressing  to  hear  long,  cold  and 
^desultory  prayers*  If  called  upon  to  pray,  a  man  should 
supplicate  for  the  thing  he  wants  fervently  and  importunately 
and  then  stop.  At  such  meetings  there  should  be  3  or  4 
prayers  offered  successively,  while  the  suppliants  are  on  their 
knees,  and  there  should  be  little  exhortation  or  singing.'' 

Editorial  again.  August,  1881.  **  There  appears  to  be 
nothing  wanting  but  faith  enough  to  try  the  experiment,  as 
Naaman  did,  to  have  a  revival.  Go  call  your  Christian 
friends  and  a  few  faithful  ministers  together,  and  hold  a  Four 
Days'  Meeting,  and  you  may  have  a  revival."  I  shall  close 
these  painful  evidences  of  declension  by  the  following  extract 
from  Rev.  H.  P.  Arms,  of  Hebron,  1831. 

**  As  a  principal  means  of  promoting  this  good  work  may 
be  mentioned  prayer  ;  persevering^  'agonizing  prayer,  A 
prominent  point  in  the  instruction  given,  both  m  public  and 
m  private  had  been,  the  necessity  and  practicability  of 
immediate  repentance.  These  means  Grod  has  blessed.  To 
him  be  all  the  praise." 

From  this  period  of  protracted  meetings  which,  assumed 
the  title  of  series  of  meetings,  extra  efforts,  special  efforts  dec 
the  proclivities  of  our  decline  were  precipitous  and  little  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  paper  in  hand  till  its  close,  to  the  purpose 
of  disproving  a  radical  change  in  principle  and  practice. 

The  new  measures,  to  be  sure,  did  not  rise  m  the  same 
region  with  the  new  divinity ;  but  they  were  of  a  kindred 
nature,  and  when  they  came  in  contact  they  united  and  mu- 
tually aided  one  another. 

"  Paalts  ia  the  life  breed  errors  In  the  brain, 
And  these  rooiproeallj  those  again." 

Be  it  so  that  the  new  measures  have  come  into  Comu 
and  New  England,  comparatively,  but  little ;  yet  the  theory  is 
among  us  of  Arminian  fanaticism  and  needs  only  correspond- 
ing circumstances  to  bring  it  out  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  character  of  our  revivals  has  greatly  degenerated  from 
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the  cast  of  those  in  former  times ;  when  we  hear  so  much 
of  the  fear  of  self-deception  in  the  awakened^  of  stiHness 
and  solemnity,  the  retiring  spirit  of  prayer,  the  delay  of 
weeks  and  months  before  the  hopefully  converted  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  church ;  when  converts  were  spoken  of  with 
an  air  of  reserve  so  suitable  to  the  acknowledged  treachery 
of  the  human  heart ;  when  the  heaven-descended  purity  of 
the  work  quelled  the  tumult  of  opposition,  put  down  the 
popular  vices,  strengthened  the  church  and  society  and  gave 
tokens  of  fruit  in  such  humble  and  uniform  piety ;  when 
ministers  were  treated  with  so  much  respect  by  the  people 
and  were  so  united  among  themselves.     Nothing  can  be 
done  to  promote  the  triumphs  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation 
of  men  except  faithfully  to  preach  the  truth.    God  has  pro* 
mised  to  bless  nothing  else.    But  those  who  give  themselves 
up  in  this  way  to  the  service  of  the  word  seem  not  to  be  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times.    Some  admixture  of  human  device 
is  requisite  for  purposes  of  expedition,  and  while  men  are  to 
be  reasoned  into  every  thing  else,  the  sickly  taste  of  the  times 
appears  to  demand  some  other  expedient,  of  the  nature  of 
artifice,  to  bring  them  into  religion.     The  arguments  relied 
on  to  justify  these  devices  are  specious  and  attractive  to  the 
common  people  and  are  equally  availing  in  behalf  of  the  new 
divinity.     Expediency  is  the  rule ;  and  the  Bible  must  occupy 
a  secondary  place.     The  people  have  been  led  to  make  a 
violent  divorce  between  doctrinal  and  practical  preaching, 
not  considering  the  one  consistent  with  the  oiher ;  and  in  vain 
dependence  on  the  spear  alone,  have  been  inclined  wholly  to 
dispense*  with  the  shield.     Thus  our  tendency  for  a  long 
time  has  been  to  a  superficial  and  undefined  religion ;  and  its 
influence  on  the  world  at  large  has  been  to  confirm  the 
worldling  in  his  indifference,  and  the  skeptic  in  his  infidelity. 
To  men  of  sense  practice  is  always  an  inference  from  some 
doctrine.     Doctrine  is  tiie  first  thing  for  which  all  scripture 
is  said  by  God  to  be  profitable.  And  if  it  be  possible  to  preach 
doctrines  so  dryly,  tnat  men  will  not  strongly  feel  their  prac- 
tical influence  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  tell  a  man  '  do  be  good' 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  will  never  make  him  good  without 
those  doctrines,  which  shew  him  what  goodness  is  and  the 
motives  for  its  adoption.    The  knowledge  which  men  obtain 
before  their  conversion,  is  worth  as  much  to  any  man  as  the 
same  amount  obtained  afterwards.    Where  the  doctrines 
ute  thoroughly  inculcated,  the  good  seed,  when  the  Spirit  is 
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poured  out,  will  spring  up  readilv.  There  men  will  be  dis- 
criminating and  solemn, — there  the  benign  influence  of  the 
gospel  will  every  way  prevail  and  few  will  be  the  subjects 
of  apostacy  and  backsliding.  But  where  the  people  are 
ignorant,  and  ready,  under  a  general  excitement,  to  take 
every  erroneous  direction,  a  revival  of  religion,  especially 
under  bad  management  at  the  time,  may  result  in  damage 
inconceivable,  without  imputing  any  evil  to  the  spirit  by 
which  the  people  are  moved. 

It  roust  be  acknowledged  that  our  evils  had  a  beginning 
quite  natural.    When  revivals  of  religion  became  common, 
it  was  easy  to  remit  our  concern  for  doctrinal  purity  in  the 
animating  enterprize   of  in-gathering.     The  change  was 
ffradual,  but  soon  revivals  assumed  the  cast  of  secular  news. 
An  impression  grew  up,   that  they  were  to  be  managed 
according  to  exigences  like  other  kinds  of  business.    Means 
assumed  an  inordinate  agency ;  the  Bible  was  neglected  and 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  forgotten.    Men  thought    that 
nothine  was  done  to  promote  religion  unless  they  were  reap- 
ing all  the  year  ;  a  spirit  of  bitter  denunciation  broke  out 
amon^  Christians,  as  well  as  a  sharp  and  scolding  way 
of  addressing  sinners ;  and  ministers  were  estimated  and 
treated  according  to  a  reckless  feeling  of  most  uncharitable 
and  invidious  distinction.    Men  thought  they  saw  the  neces- 
sary connexion  between  means  and  ends,  and  in  this  pecu- 
liarity the  only  reason  why  they  had  not  enjoyed  revivals 
before,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  they  might  be  manu- 
factured to  order  in  all  coming    time.    This  change   in 
regard  to  revivals  kept  pace  with  our  doctrinal  delinquency, 
the  one  helping  the  other,  until  the  efliciency  of  moral  sua- 
sion came  to  be  extensively  adopted :  surprising  views  were 
entertained  concerning  the  prayer  of  faitn,  and  in  the  place 
of  the  Spirit's  power,  a  blina  and  discouraging  sentiment  of 
olden  times.     Truth  was  made   to  assume  an  omnipotent 
agencjr ;  and  man  committed  to  the  mercy  oihis  oton  aesper' 
ate  efforts^  the  voluntary  3tupension  of  his  own  sehishneUf  to 
become  a  Christian  without  any  concern  about  doctrines  or 
duties  except  so  far  as  to  change  his  governing  pyrpose^ 
adopt  a  new  resolution^  and  put  himselftothe  work  of  serving 
God.    No  wonder  that  a  scheme  so  divested  of  every  thing 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  plan,  conceived  with  skill  enoij^h  to 
render  it  plausible,  should  receive,  especially  under  such 
circumstances,  great  favor  and  a  rapid  extension.    To  many 
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minds  it  is  with  pain  unutterable  that  we  are  compelled  in 
80  short  a  time  to  submit  to  a  change  like  this.  The  con* 
trast  is  overwhelming.  Truly  while  men  slept,  an  enemy 
hath  sown  tares ;  and  where  to  the  evil  will  grow  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  Strange  that  so  soon  we  should  have  the 
same  evils  to  encounter  which  President  Edwards  spent  his 
whole  life  in  resisting,  and  over  which  he  and  his  followers 
have  once  been  so  signally  triumphant  To  whom  is  the 
change  and  the  strife  to  be  attributed?  A  tremendous 
responsibility  has  been  incurred.  Will  it  be  pretended  that 
the  blame  belongs  to  those  who  have  been  alarmed  for  the 

E reservation  of  those  doctrines  on  which  they  ground  their 
opes  of  heaven,  whose  truth  they  have  tested  not  only  in 
revivals  of  religion,  but  their  own  experience  as  Christians, 
and  which  they  continue  to  preach  as  they  always  have 
done?  Yes,  these  are  the  men  upon  whom  the  utmost  effort 
has  been  made  to  fasten  th^  odium  of  all  the  change  and  all 
the  dissension.  We  hear  it  said  by  grave  divines  that  our 
differences  after  all  are  only  verbal:  that  if  we  could  under- 
stand one  another,  our  varieties  would  be  found  only  shades 
of  the  same  thing,  and  that  even  now  we  are  as  much  united 
as  we  have  been  far  the  last  forty  years. 

There  are  no  words  with  which  sentiments  like  these^ 
especially  from  persons  of  character  and  professed  pipty,  may 
be  suitably  deplored ;  for  it  is  confidently  to  be  presumed  that 
no  person  of  candor  and  intelligence,  acquainted  with  the  facts 
and  circumstances  attending  the  subject,  can  entertain,  in 
behalf  of  such  declarations  any  honorable  opinion.  This  is  a 
topic  too  painful  to  dwell  upon,  and  here  we  find  the  deepest 
cut  of  all.    That  we  were  once  united  beyond  all  other  exam-^ 

1)le  of  ministers  and  churches  over  the  same  extent  of  popu* 
ation  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  quotations  which  have 
already  been  given  from  reported  accounts  of  revivals.  The 
ample  announcements,  which  these  extracts  present  of  the 
doctrines  inculcated,  are  free,cordial  and  uniform, an  accredit 
ted  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work  and  its  utility  ioi 
promoting  that  religion,  which  was  the  common  bond  of  the 
denomination,  and  basis  of  all  our  fellowship  and  harmony.. 
Men  openly  proclaimed  theix  doctrinal  views  with  a  frankness 
and  sincerity  that  showed  them  not  to  be  afraid  of  one  another.. 
There  was  no  disagreement,  no  discrepancy  of  views  which 
caused  the  smallest  jar  in  all  our  borders.  The  Arminiaa 
sects  rejected  the  doctrinal  peculiarities  of  our  denomination^ 
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as  they  claimed,  on  principlet  with  more  or  less  aversion ; 
though  the  more  pious  and  candid  always  agreed  with  us  in 
almost  every  thing  when  we  spoke  in  chosen  symbols,  and 
avoided  those  Calvinistic  terms  against  which  they  had  im- 
bibed an  unhappy  prejudice.    But  infidels,  worlalings  and 
skeptics  of  every  sort  have  ever  held  these  doctrines  in  perfect 
hostility.  •  Little  did  we  think  that  so  soon  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  defend  the  hard  doctrines  of  our  creed  a^nst  the 
exceptions  of  any  considerable  class  in  the  ranks  of  our  own 
ministry  and  members.    But  do  our  new  divinity  brethren 
say  they  agree  with  us  7    Then  whence  has  originated  the 
strife  7    And  who  have  taken  pains  to  establish  a  difference 
if  they  have  not  7    Besides,  if  the  difference  in  their  view 
amounts  to  nothing  material,  the  prosecution  of  the  debate, 
when  thev  see  how  unpleasant  their  views  are  to  others  and 
how  muoh  evil  is  likely  to  result  from  the  controversy,  must 
be  from  a.  mere  wantonness  of  disposition,  only  for  the  sake 
of  strife  and  contention.     A  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  adopt 
new  views  on  the  subject  of  gospel  theology  as  well  as  any 
other,  but  he  has  no  right  to  procure  himself  a  place  under 
hire  as  a  teacher  of  religion  in  a  particular  denomination, 
when  he  knows  that  he  holds  and  is  about  to  teach  senti- 
ments subversive  of  the  well  ascertained  creed  of  the  sect 
which  h§  promises  to  serve  and  not  destroy.     Again,  if  a 
minister,  after  settlement,  should  change  his  views  on  any 
important  subject,  he  is  acting  on  the  ground  of  a  personal 
right.    His  responsibility  to  God  is  so  great,  that  to  blame 
him  for  such  a  change  would  be  like  blaming  him  for  testi- 
mony given  under  oath   in  a  court  of  justice  without  the 
power  of  impeachment.     But  if  there  be  no  reason  in  all 
this  why  he  should  be  blamed,  there  is  an  ample  reason  why 
he  should  be  removed,  and  why,  if  a  good  man,  he  might 
himself  desire  to  leave.     But  how  does  our  condition  now 
compare  with  what  it  once  was  7     We   have  revivals  of 
religion  now  as  well  as  formerly.    But  they  are  to  a  great 
extent  discredited,,  and  commonly  furnish  no  pledge  of  doc- 
trinal purity.     They  seem  prevailingly  too  much   like  the 
work  of  man ;  they  have  lost  the  public  confidence  and 
appear  to  be  quite  another  sort  of  movement  from  what  they 
once  were.    The  gospel  shorn  of  its  divinity  produces  cor- 
responding revivals.    The  friends  of  genuine  religion  mourn 
in  secret  places,  and  infidelity  triumphs.     If  unbelievers  are 
less  violent  in  their  opposition,  it  is  because  they  are  less 
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oppressed  by  the  doctrines  and  uncompromising  claims  of  the 
gospel.  The  opposition  of  men  to  the  truth  is  turned  into 
personal  dislike  towards  certain  preachers,  who  are  reputed 
to  hold  peculiar  sentiments,  unsocial  and  absurd,  and  whom 
there  has  been  the  utmost  effort  on  the  part  of  ministers  and 
church-members  to  load  with  discredit.  Is  there  no  evidence 
that  our  revivals  for  the  most  part  have  become  superficial, 
a  thing  of  blind  excitement,  and  may  not  soon  to  a  fearful 
extent  be  discountenanced  by  sober  men  and  laid  aside 
entirely,  if  they  do  not  prove  the  utter  overthrow  of  religion 
itself?  They  give  us  no  report  such  as  the  foregoingextracts 
furnish  of  the  opposition  of  men  to  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as 
the  mark  of  a  genuine  work ;  of  the  conversion  of  men  to 
the  love  of  those  truths  which  once  they  hated,  or  the  eSects 
of  such  doctrines  any  way.  And  why  ?  what  is  the  reason 
except,  that  these  doctrines  are  not  ui^ed,  or  if  otherwise, 
that  they  are  received  with  so  much  abatement  as  utterly  to 
fail  of  the  influence  which  once  they  exerted  of  bringing 
down  hi^h  looks  and  breaking  the  heart  in  pieces?  Alas, 
**  when  tne  foundations  fail  what  shall  the  righteous  do  7" 
And  what  avails  it  if  our  new  divinity  brethren  should  say, 
even  without  any  intention  of  insultmg  our  feelings,  'go  to 
work,  preach  the  doctrines,  promote  revivals  and  do  good  as 
you  have  done  and  welcome  ;  we  will  not  hinder  you,  and 
you  would  be  much  better  employed  than  in  contending  with 
us.'  But  the  time  for  such  a  service  of  God  and  the  church 
is  past.  The  appeal  may  seem  plausible  to  many,  but 
.  really  it  is  like  the  demand  of  brick  to  the  full  measure 
without  furnishing  straw.  They  should  not  reproach  us 
with  contention  when  they  disagreed  with  us  before  we  disa- 
greed with  them,  and  when  they  have  continued  the  strife  to 
the  subverting,  as  we  have  supposed,  of  all  that  is  genuine  in 
religious  experience,  without  any  claim  on  their  part  of  sug- 
gesting an  improvement  essential  to  salvation.  But  so  it  is, 
in  any  such  controversy,  the  innocent  must  bear  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  altogether^  the  burden  of  the  ill- deserving. 
The  ministry  having  contended,  whatever  be  the  reason,  the 
people  were  all  alike  broken  away  from  our  influence,  and 
no  man  of  the  profession  can  do  as  once  he  could.  Hardly 
any  thing  destrovs  religion  and  its  influence  like  ministerial 
dissensions,  and  therefore  th^ y  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  ministry  contend  about  three  points,  it  will  be 
natural  to  expect  that  the  people  will  renounce  their  opinions 
and  set  up  for  themselves  in  regard  to  ten. 
Vol.  VL  63 
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It  is  always  hard  contending  with  the  human  heart,  and 
enforcing  the  doctrines  of  that  gospel  which  is  every  where 
spoken  against.  But  with  us  the  truth  is  loaded  with  a  burden 
not  its  own.  For  when  men  hear  the  trying  and  uncomforta- 
ble doctrines  they  refer  the  inconvenience  of  their  feelings  to 
the  circumstance  that  they  belong  to  another  school  of  reli- 
gious doctrine,  which  is  honored  by  respectable  names,  rather 
than  any  hostility  of  heart  to  God"  and  his  gospel.  Thus  the 
influence  of  truth  is  cashiered  by  being  *  left  to  fight  for  defi- 
nitions,' or  considered  as  occupying  a  debatable  territory. 
If  men  have  a  plausible  pretext  for  evading  it  we  know  how 
apt  they  are  to  improve  it  to  their  everlasting  ruin. 

It  is  said  that  the  new  divinity  has  had  a  rapid  spread, 
and  it  is  said  with  truth.  But  is  this  any  evidence  of  its 
gospel  soundness  ?  The  avowed  object  of  its  advocates  is 
to  render  the  doctrines  plainer  to  men  of  taste  and  sense ;  to 
take  away  the  discouraging  features,  the  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  of  the  old  fashioned  system.  Yes,  and  every 
sinner  has  got  the  idea  that  it  is  an  easier  way  to  heaven. 
But  is  this  anv  evidence  of  its  truth  7  Will  it  not  be  well  to 
preach  the  preaching  that  God  has  bidden  us,  rather  than 
that  which  man's  wisdom  teaches,  and  take  heed  in  our  phi- 
losophic speculations  that  we  do  not  overlook  the  Bible, 
that  we  do  not  remove  the  offence  of  the  cross,  and  that  we 
weigh  well  the  value  of  the  wheat  when  compared  with  the 
chaff?  But  our  condition  is  deplorable,  it  calls  upon  all  who 
love  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  their  purity,  to  consider 
what  course  the  times  demand,  and  with  promptness  and 
patience  pursue  it.  If  the  ark  of  true  religion  be  not  in 
danger,  then  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  land 
have  lost  that  honesty  and  perception  for  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  distinguished.  But  the  subject  is  altogether  too 
serious  for  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  crimina- 
tion. Those  who  have  done  wrong  concerning  an  interest 
so  sacred,  stand  or  fall  to  their  own  Master,  and  have 
assumed  a  responsibility  that  better  entitles  them  to  pity 
than  resentment.  But  what  shall  become  of  these  institu- 
tions of  our  fathers  ;  what  shall  become  of  us  and  our  chil- 
dren I  Blessed  be  God,  the  cause  is  his,  and  in  him  we  may 
hope  and  confide  unto  the  end.       A  Connecticut  Pastor. 

Errata.— On  page  470,  20th  line  'from  the  lop  it  shoo  Id  read  "  they 
left  iheA  to  form  their  own  opinions  of  their  piety,  instead  of**  they  never 
lefl,y  &c.  Also,  on  p.  472,  5th  line  from  bottom,  it  should  read,  "  as  to  be 
willing  that  God  should  bestow  it  on  them  or  not,  jost  as  he  in  his  wisdom 
shoaldsee  besL" 
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Art.  III. — Orioiii  of  False  Notions   Respecting  God. 

By  Rev.  Richard  W.  Dickinson,  New  York. 

That  diversity  which  is  found  among  the  human  species, 
resulting  from  the  varying  influences  of  climate,  education 
and  pursuit,  on  their  modes  of  tliought  and  feeling,  might  lead 
an  inquirer  to  anticipate  some  diversity  in  their  theistical 
views,  nut  it  will  be  perceived  on  research,  that  the  being 
of  a  God  is  hardly  more  extensively  admitted,  than  his  nature 
and  attributes  are  variously  regarded  by  his  rational  crea- 
tures. There  is  no  light  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  can 
be  viewed,  whether  it  be  honorable  to  his  name  or  degrading 
to  his  perfections,  in  which  he  is  not  acknowledged  and  wor- 
shipped by  some  ^nembers  of  the  human  race.  From  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  man  may  look  out, upon  the  heavens  and 
bow  down  before  the  Great  Invisible  ;  but  their  views  of 
him  are  as  various,  if  not  fantastic,  as  the  colors  which  in 
endless  and  indescribable  combinations  light  and  shade  the 
firmament. 

Among  the  erroneous  notions  which  have  been  enter- 
tained of  God,  to  our  mind  it  appears  the  most  remarkable 
that  man  should  have  thought  God  altogether  such  an  one  as 
himself.  Thou  thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  an  one 
as  thyself^  said  God  to  the  ancient  Israelites  by  the  lips  of 
their  poet  king ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  their  religious 
advantages  such  an  opinion  prevailed  to  any  extent  among 
that  favored  nation,  much  more  may  we  expect  to  discover 
the  same  sentiment  among  the  several  nations  of  the  heathen 
world.  Accordingly,  the  farther  our  reseacches  extend,  the 
more  minute  and  various  are  the  obtruding  evidences  that 
roan  is  apt  to  think  God  like  unto  himself.  The  notion  is 
discovered  no  less  really  in  the  refined  speculations  of  philo- 
sophic Greece,  than  obviously  in  the  degrading  superstitions 
of  barbaric  hordes.  If  the  savage  never  had  a  conception  of 
any  Gpd  but  what  was  corporeal,  the  greatest  of  heathen 
philosophers,  alike  with  the  pundits  of  India,  regarded  God  as 
the  soul  of  the  world.  If  the  most  benighted  of  our  race  be- 
lieved their  gods  to  be  of  the  humr  n  form,  though  of  a  nature 
more  excellent  than  man ;  the  most  improved  by  mere  civili- 
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zation  have  never  believed  in  a  God  as  a  self-subsisting 
Reality,  entirely  independent  of  matter.  **  For  though  Grod 
to  them,  were  principally  and  originally  that  eternal,  unmade 
soul  and  mind,  which  difTuseth  itself  through  all  things; 
yet  did  they  conceive,  that  as  the  soul  and  body  both  together, 
made  up  one  whole  rational  animal,  or  man  ;  so  this  mun- 
dane soul,  and  its  body  the  world,  did  in  like  manner,  both 
together,  make  up  one  entire  Divine  animal  orGrod.*** 

But  without  stopping  to  show  the  connexion  between  the 
theistical  speculations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers 
and  their  views  of  their  own  conformation,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  ofour  position,  in  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  ancient 
nation  among  whom  were  not  to  be  found  corporeal  images 
of  their  gods.  From  the  colossal  statues  which  stood 
enshrined  amid  the  magnificence  of  their  temples,  to  the 
diminutive  idols  which  protected  their  hearths,  there  was  a 
greater  or  less  resemblance  to  the  human  form.  They  changed 
the  image  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like 
unto  corruptible  man.  Paul  expostulated  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  Areopngites,  to  this  very  end,  that  they  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold  or  silver  or  sionCf 
graven  by  art  or  man*s  device. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  that  the  great  perfec- 
tion to  which  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were 
brought,  was  owing  to  the  religious  sentiment  heightened  by 
the  popular  demand  for  sensible  representations  of  the  divini- 
ties. Had  these  arts  been  previously  and  universally  known, 
perhaps  no  nation  for  want  of  a  sensible  object  of  worship 
had  deified  plants  and  animals,  much  less  unorganizea, 
shapeless  matter. 

Amid  the  lofty  representations  of  their  Optimus  Maxi- 
muSf  alike  with  their  descri[)tions  of  any  local  deity,  may  be 
traced  the  shadcings  of  human  thought  and  feeling. 
Originating  in  the  wants,  fears  and  passions  of  the  savage 
breast,  theology  came  rude  apd  unpolished  into  the  hands  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  their  elegant  mythology  is  the  crea- 
tion of  the  human  geqius  refined  by  culture,  and  adorned  by 
the  graces  of  poetry.     Man  for  its  model,  the  human  mind 

fave  existence,  shape,  qualities   and  actions  to  the  gods, 
[ence,  the  resemblance  which  obtained  between  the  systems 
of  superstition  established  in  whatever  part  of  the  earth  ; — 

*  Cudworth's  Intellectual  System.     Vol.  I.,  p.  704. 
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an  ufiiformity  of  features  SO  striking,  that  Grecian  travellers 
and  Roman  conquerors,  however  different  the  titles  by  which 
the  strange  gods  were  denominated,  found  their  own  gods 
every  where.  The  genealogy  of  the  gods  ;  their  arrange- 
ment through  the  different  parts  of  nature ;  their  attributes 
and  adventures  show  but  too  plainly  whence  their  original 
was  drawn.  Under  names,  respectively  vernacular,  such 
as  Saturn  and  Ops,  Jupiter  and  Apis,  Cotis  and  Bendis,  Odin 
and  Hertha,  the  several  nations  of  antiquity  worshipped  a 
father  and  mother  of  the  gods.  Though  regarded  by  Homer 
as  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  Jupiter  in  reality  \^as  an 
upstart,  parricide  and  usurper.  The  god  of  war  was  repre- 
sented as  cruel  and  furious ;  the  god  ofpoetry  as  bland,  polite 
and  elegant;  the  god  of  merchandize  as  deceitful  and 
thievish.  These  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
heathen  differed  in  little  from  their  gods  excepting  in  relative 
position.  They  were  the  embodied  conceptions  of  their 
darkened  understandings  exalted  to  the  skies,  and  there  in- 
vested  with  Olympian  splendors.  ^The  greater  number  of 
heathen  divinities  were  supposed  to  have  once  been  men, 
and  to  have  been  apotheosized  by  the  admiration  or  gratitude 
of  the  people  among  whom  their  exploits  were  performed 
or  their  benefits  conferred. 

Unlike  true  religion,  which,  by  presenting  for  man's 
imitation  a  perfect  standard  of  excellence  aims  to  mould  the 
human  mind  after  a  divine  model ;  superstition,  by  ascribing 
to  the  beings  whom  it  has  deified  only  such  qualities  and  ac- 
tions as  the  mind  naturallv  admires  and  celebrates,  has 
drawn  its  image  of  perfection  and  glory  from  the  imperfec- 
tions and  shame  of  man — proposing  as  the  object  of  his  wor- 
ship and  the  copy  for  his  imitation — his  own  depraved  self, 
veiled  in  splendor,  though  not  changed  by  either  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  place,  or  the  sacredness  of  his  name. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  people  could  sup- 
pose their  Gods  capable  of  perpetrating  actions  and  indulging 
passions  which  cannot  be  contemplated  by  our  minds  with- 
out horror  or  disgust ;  but  a  philosophic  investigation,  dis- 
closes in  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  times,  the  secret  of 
this  remarkable  fact.  Neither  the  labors  of  Hercules,  nor 
the  achievements  of  Vishnou  could  have  been  necessary  but 
in  times  of  anarchy  and  violence ;  nor  could  they  have  been 
deemed  meritorious  in  any  other  than  an  age  of  the  wildest 
turbulence  and  rapine.    So,  neither  would  the  impieties 
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of  Aristophanes  have  been  acted  and  applauded  at  Athens ; 
nor  the  representations  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphictrion  been 
enjoined  in  times  of  calamity  by  Roman  authority,  had  not 
these  been  the  true  lights  in  which  a  licentious  people  de- 
lighted to  conceive  their  divinities.  HencOt  the  adventures 
and  exploits  of  any  false  deity,  have  furnished  historians  with 
a  criterion  of  the  state  of  society  and  manners,  when  his 
authority  was  first  acknowledged. 

Examine  the  theistical  opinions  of  any  ancient  people, 
and  it  will  be  found,  that  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  they 
transferred  the  views  and  feelings  which  characterized  them 
as  barbarous  or  civilized — as  the  inhabitants  of  cold  or 
milder  regions,  to  the  beings  whom  they  recomized  as  pre- 
siding  divinities.  Nor  will  it  be  dif&cult  to  detect  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  same  erroneous  standard  of  judgement  among 
Christian  nations.  Who  can  have  failed  to  observe,  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  impressions  which  a  Romanist  entertains 
of  God  have  been  modified  by  his  faith  in  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Pope  ?  The  style  of  address  which  was  once  so  common 
among  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  communion  (e.  g.  Our 
Lord  God  the  Pope !)  would  go  far  to  prove  that  with  some 
he  might  have  been  regarded  with  sentiments  of  more  than 
ecclesiastical  deference — that  they  had  no  conception  of  the 
true  God  separate  from  the  character  and  authority  of  "  His 
Holiness." 

Among  Protestants  the  idea  of  God  has  been  mortified 
by  the  dogmas  of  schools  and  the  tenets  of  sects.  On  the 
one  hand,  all  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  are 
resolved  into  the  attribute  of  Infinite  Power;  on  the 
other,  into  the  attribute  of  Infinite  Justice  ;  or  of  In- 
finite Mercy.  With  some.  He  is  an  arbitrary  Sovereign, 
creating  the  sins  of  his  creatures,  and  punishing  them  with 
eternal  misery  ;  with  others.  He  is  virtually  finite  in  his  per- 
fections and  limited  in  his  power.  With  one  class,  He  is  an 
Universal  Father  ;  with  another,  a  capricious  and  partial  ty- 
rant. How  vague  are  tlie  ideas  of  many,  when  they  attempt 
to  think  of  God  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  narrow  pale. 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  the  Universal  Energy,  the  Stupen- 
dous Intelligence,  by  a  legitimate  inference  from  their  views, 
is  the  God  of  their  place,  their  party,  their  passions  1 

A  similar  diversity  of  view  respecting  God,  is  observable 
in  individuals.  Though  both  may  regard  themselves  belie- 
vers in  God's  Revelation,  a  man  of  naturally  amiable  dispo- 
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sitions  differs  in  his  theistical  views  from  one  of  naturally  a 
reverse  temper : — So  one  of  stern  native  integrity,  from  a 
dishonest  man ;  or  a  virtuous  from  a  vicious  man. 

He  who  is  swayed  in  the  government  of  his  children  by 
feelings  of  reckless  indulgence,  is  apt  to  think  that  (Jod  will 
be  similarly  indulgent  towards  his  disobedient  creatures. 
He  who  is  indifferent  to  the  public  weal,  is  apt  to  regard 
God  as  a  passive  spectator  of  his  creation.  He  who  ^  rolls 
sin  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue,"  fondly  imagines  that 
it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  so  great  abhorrence  even  to  God. 
He  who  is  naturally  placable,  sees  no  necessity  for  an  Atone- 
ment for  sin  ;  and  because  he  himself  is  incapable  of  com- 
prehending all  the  thonghts  and  feelings  of  other  minds,  or 
of  recollecting  his  own  acts,  another  is  not  backward  to  doubt . 
the  physical  possibility  of  God's  arraigning  a  world  in 
judgement.  In  like  manner,  is  it,  that  man's  mental  habits 
or  dispositions  influence  his  notions  of  a  state  of  being  beyond 
the  grave.  If  serious  and  reflective,  the  probability  of  a 
spiritual  futurity,  is  certainty  to  his  mind,  compared  with 
the  views  of  the  imbruted  sensualist.  Hence,  it  was  a  cus- 
tom of  Socrates,  when  any  one  asked  him  a  question  in  ethics 
seeking  to  be  informed  of  him,  before  he  would  answer,  to 
inquire  concerning  their  qualities  and  course  of  life. 

Now,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  man  should  think 
God  such  an  one  as  himself?  It  is  explicable,  we  apprehend, 
on  a  principle  so  general  in  its  operation,  that  it  can  hardly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  one,  however  unaccustomed 
to  reflection.  The  human  mind,  through  the  influence  of 
self-love,  naturally  constitutes  itself  the  standard  of  all  its 
relative  judgements.  In  familiar  illustration,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, that  we  have  no  notion  of  beauty  separate  from  our 
own  complexion ;  but  in  Africa,  the  standard  of  beauty,  is 
the  ebony  hue.*  The  American  Indians  discover  the  per- 
fection of  beauty  in  a  face,  which  to  our  view,  is  rendered 
ludicrous  or  hideous  by  the  coarsest  painting.     The  defor- 

*  "  The  color  of  Denman  and  Clapperton  was  considered  by 
the  Africans  as  a  deep  leprous  deformity.  .  .  .  The  Byeoo  repre-  » 
sented  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  in  the  presence  of  Clap- 
perton, a  white  devil,  a  meagre,  shivering  figure,  so  painted  to 
represent  an  European."  Adventures  in  Africa,  pp.  172,  176. 
Harpers'  Edition. 
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mity  which  appears  to  us,  so  shocking  in  the  foot  of  the 
Chinese  lady*  is  seen  by  her,  and  associated,  too,  with  the 
deepest  disgrace,  in  those  females  who  retain  the  natural 
shape  of  the  foot.  Thus  could  examples  be  multiplied  until 
the  testimony  of  the  very  brutes, — so  significantly  couched 
in  the  fable  of  the  Lion,  might  be  adduced  in  favor  of  our 
position. 

We  form  our  ideas  of  other  minds  and  hearts  from  our 
own.  Let  a  man  be  suspicious,  dishonest  or  malevolent  in 
disposition,  and  he  natarally  regards  others  as  not  dissimilar 
from  himself.  We  wonder  how  others  can  enjoy  that, 
which  is  not  palatable  to  us  ;  why  others  allow  that  which 
we  condemn  ;  why  others  believe  that  which  we  unhesi- 
tatingly reject.  All  the  contempt  of  the  high  for  the  low ; 
all  the  rancor  of  parties  and  sects ;  all  the  animosity  of 
nations ;  many  errors  in  theories  and  not  a  few  in  history 
may  be  traced  to  this  principle.  "  For,  in  every  stage  of 
society,  the  faculties,  the  sentiments,  and  desires  of  men,  are 
so  accommodated  to  their  own  state,  that  they  beconr>e  stand- 
ards of  excellence  to  themselves;  they  affix  the  idea  of  per- 
fection and  happiness  to  those  attainments  which  resemble 
their  own  ;  and,  wherever  the  objects  and  enjoyments  to 
which  they  have  l>een  accustomed  are  wanting,  confidently 
pronounce  a  people  to  be  barbarous  and  miserable.  It  has 
seldom  been  the  lot  of  communities,  to  fall  under  the  observa- 
tion of  persons  endowed  with  force  of  mind  superior  to  vulgar 
prejudices  and  capable  of  contemplating  man,  under  what- 
ever aspect  he  appears,  with  a  candid  and  discerning  eye.*** 

To  illustrate  this  principle  of  human  nature  in  a  difierent 
relation,  consider  the  influence  of  self-interested  opinions  in 
biasing  the  judgement.  Let  a  person  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Masonry,  and  to  his  view  Solomon  himself  w*as 
a  Mason.  Let  one  be  interested  in  the  success  of  a  political 
candidate,  and  however  unworthy  the  office  in  the  judge- 
ment of  discerning  and  dispassionate  minds,  yet  to  the  eye 
of  partiality,  he  embodies  all  the  elements  of  greatness  and 
goodness,  which  were  ever  exemplified  by  any  immortal 
name.  With  a  mind  absorbed  in  but  one  idea,  let  another  go 
back  and  ponder  the  records  of  some  ancient  people,  and  if 
he  have  not  unconsciously  transferred  to  them  his  own  belief 
and  customs,  he  has  readily  discovered  son>ething  in  their 

*  Robertson's  America*  p.  91,  Edinburgh  Edition.  1634. 
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opinions  and  rites  which  resemble  the  tenets  of  his  own  creed 
and  the  forms  of  his  own  worship.  Hence,  some  of  the  early 
missionaries  to  this  Continent  were  induced  to  believe,  that 
even  among  the  most  barbarous  hordes  they  had  discovered 
traces,  no  less  distinct  than  amusing,  of  their  acquaintance 
with  the  sublime  mysteries  and  peculiar  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity.*^ Hence,  in  an  edition  of  Homer,  which  was  pub- 
lished during  the  dark  ages,  a  train  of  Benedictine  Monks  is 
seen  in  procession  at  the  funeral  of  Hector. j:  Let  a  mani 
says  Locke,  **  be  given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort 
of  knowledge,  and  that  will  become  every  thin^.  The  mind 
will  take  such  a  tincture  from  familiarity  with  that  object/ 
that  every  thing  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought 
under  the  same  view.  A  metaphysician  will  bring  plough' 
ing  and  gardening  immediately  to  abstract  notions :  the  his- 
tory of  nature  shall  signify  nothing  to  him.  An  alchemist,  on 
the  contrary,  shall  reduce  divinity  to  the  maxims  of  a  labora- 
tory ."J  So  Descartes,  on  perusing  the  Tragedy  of  Lear, 
was  disappointed;  ''for  what,  said  he,  does  i^  prove  ?" 

How  obvious  is  it,  then,  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  the  human  mind  to  conceive  all  beings  like  itself^  and  to 
transfer  to  every  object  those  qualities  with  which  it  is  fami- 
liarly acquainted ;  or  of  which  it  is  immediately  conscious* 
The  eye  may  discover  faces  in  the  moon — armies  in  the 
clouds;  and  if  the  impulsive  feelings  of  human  nature  be  not 
corrected  by  experience  and  reflection,  how  seldom  do  we 
refrain  from  ascribing  goodwill  or  malice  to  even  the  thing 
by  which  we  have  been  pleased  or  injured.  Hence,  the 
frequency  and  beauty  of  the  Prosopapceia^  as  employed  by 
writers  of  genius.  We  can  seldom  walk  abroad  through  the 
varied  scenes  of  nature,  or  gaze  on  the  spangled  effulgence 
of  the  midnight  heavens  ;  or  muse  in  the  sheen  of  moonlight 
without  perceiving, 

**  How  the  mind,  effused 
Out  of  itself,  communicates  the  hue 
Of  its  own  subtile  spirit,  to  the  forms 


*  RobertsoD's  America,  p.  121. 

f  Over  the  altar  table,  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  London,  is  a 
fine  basso  relievo,  representing  our  Saviour  and  the  disciples  at 
Emmaus.  One  of  the  disciples  is  dressed  like  a  friar  and  over  his 
shoulders  hangs  a  cardinal's  hat !  and  behind  the  other  disciple 
stands  a  page  in  Italian  costume  with  hat  and  feathers ! 

i  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understanding.     Sect.  XIX. 
Vol.  VI.  64 
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Of  outward  tbiogs ;  and  makes  the  woods  and  streams 
Respond  to  iL<  discourse,  and  character 
Their  feature  by  its  passion."* 

Philosophy  itself,  is  not  exempt  in  this  respect,  from  the 
Influence  of  imagination.  How  frequently  has  she  ascribed 
to  Nature,  both  sympathies  and  antipathies,  with  other  aflec- 
tions  of  the  human  mind  ;  like  the  man  of  whom  Aristotle 
speaks,  who  saw  still  his  own  face,  as  in  a  glass,  wherever 
he  went  and  on  whatever  he  looked. 

Should  we  be  surprised,  then,  that  a  disposition  so  gen- 
erally operative  in  the  mind,  has  influenced  its  conceptions  of 
the  Supreme  Being? 

Considering  this  tendency  of  hqman  nature,  it  might  be 
expected,  that  after  man  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  had  been  given  up  to  his  own  imaginings,  he  would 
naturally  conceive  of  God,  as  having  had  a  beginning;  as 
having  been  produced  of  fleshly  parents ;  as  being  invested 
with  a  corporeal  form ;  that  he  would  fancy  a  diflferenoe  of 
sex  among  the  higher  powers,  and  impute  to  them  the  human 
defects  of  ignorance,  want  and  fear,  if  not  of  sensuality; — 
that  a  mythology  of  his  own  creation  would  embody  not  only 
accounts  of  their  sublunary  feats,  but  anecdotes  of  their  in- 
trigues, squabbles,  choler,  thefts,  drunkenness  and  bloodshed  ; 
— yea,  that  despite  his  opportunities  of  enlarged  and  correct 
views  of  the  Godhead,  his  not  unfrequent.  representations  of 
the  Divine  character,  would  be  but  a  reflection  of  his  own 
grovelling  views  and  depraved  affections.  "  Thus  do  we'** 
said  Cudworth,t  **  that  are  children  of  the  night,  make  black 
and  ugly  representations  of  God  unto  ourselves,  as  the  Ethio- 
pians were  wont  to  do,  copying  him  out  according  to  our 
own  likeness  and  setting  up  that  to  ourselves  for  a  god, 
which  we  love  most  dearly  in  ourselves,  that  is,  our  lusts." 

In  addition  to  this  feature  in  human  nature,  which  we 
have  attempted  to  illustrate,  let  us  advert,  in  further  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  asserted  by  Holy  Writ,  and  corroborated 
by  the  history  of  theistical  opinions,  to  the  mental  diMcuUy 
of  forming  any  adequate  conception  of  a  Simple^  Infinite 
S^triL  A  Spirit  7  If  we  attempt  to  define  or  describe  it, 
it  can  only  be  by  a  series  of  negations;  or  should  we  employ 
positive  terms,  they  have  conveyed  to  our  minds  no  idea 

*  Elton's  Poems. 
t  Sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  1647. 
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beyond  or  above  etherealized  matter.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  finite  spirits,  (the  angels,)  even  as  existences  of  a  spiritual 
world  without  involuntarily  investing  them  with  bright  and 
airy  material  forms,  surrounded  too,  by  material  though 
resplendently  refined  scenes.  Milton,  with  all  his  sublime 
powers  of  conception,  has  as  far  as  language  is  con- 
cerned, rendered  heaven  a  material  world,  and  all  its  inhab- 
itants, from  the  Great  God  himself,  to  the  lowest  of  his  wor- 
shippers, material  beings.  His  seraphs  with  his  devils,  are 
material  conceptions.  Nor  do  his  own  angels  difier  from 
the  man  whose  abode  thev  visited  on  errands  of  mercy,  ex- 
cept in  the  wings  with  which  they  were  furnished.  Is  the 
language  which  the  poet  employs  philosophically  reprehen- 
sible 7  Say,  rather,  his  conceptions  themselves ; — as  is  our 
lanffuaffe,  so  are  our  thoughts. 

In  me  fancied  superiority  of  our  knowledge,  how  often 
have  we  been  amused  at  the  remarks  of  children  respecting 
that  GkKl  whose  being  and  perfections  we  have  aimed  to  im- 
press on  their  belieN-all  their  remarks  having  been  sug- 
gested by  the  most  familiar  objects.  But  though  our 
philosophy  may  correct  their  erroneous  notions,  it  cannot 
divest  our  most  elevated  conceptions  of  material  imagery 
— all  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  being  necessarilv 
shaded  by  the  body  which  it  tenants,  and  the  scenes  with 
which,  from  the  dawn  of  its  mundane  existence,  it  has  been 
exclusively  conversant.  Hence,  in  order  to  be  intelligible* 
there  was  need  that  God  himself  should  employ  anthropomor- 
phic forms  of  expression  in  the  revelation  of  his  will  to  man. 
rerhaps,  from  ignorance  of  this  necessity,  the  very  language 
of  inspiration,  has  led  some  to  form  erroneous  notions  of  the 
Infinite  Spirit. 

As,  therefore,  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  a 
Simple,  Infinite  Spirit,  it  will  be  perceived,  what  room  there 
is  afforded  for  the  human  mind  to  shape  the  Divinity  accord- 
ing to  its  prevailing  disposition,  or  fancy  of  the  moment. 
Hence,  from  his  not  being  subjected  to  the  evidence  of  our 
senses,  some  have  denied  God's  existence ;  others,  that  he 
could  not  exist  in  Trinity  ;  others  again,  that  God  is  the 
world  itself;  or  with  the  Brahmins  and  the  Stoics,  because 
they  cannot  comprehend,  how  a  being  could  act  in  a  place 
where  it  was  not  present,  they  have  supposed  God  to  be  a 
vivifying  principle  diffused  through  the  whole  creation,  ani- 
mating each  part  of  it  as  an  universal  soul. 
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In  further  explanation  of  the  fact,  it  might  be  resolved 
into  an  expedient  of  the  depraved  heart  to  quiet  conscience. 
If  we  can  make  God  altogether  such  an  one  as  ourselves  we 
need  not  deprecate  his  wrath.  To  him  whose  moral  per- 
ceptions have  been  blinded  by  selfish  interests,  or  sensual 
f  ratifications,  God's  power  is  limited ;  his  justice  is  lenient ; 
is  holiness  is  tolerant,  at  least  of  minor  offences.  He  can^ 
not  heed  our  opinions.  He  does  not  see  or  will  not  strictly 
regard  our  actions.  The  reason  that  worldly  miqds  not  un- 
frequently  persuade  themselves  of  their  love  to  God,  and 
are  so  inclined  to  resent  any  intimation  to  the  contrary,  is, 
we  conceive,  that  they  have  unconsciously  substituted  for  the 
true  God  nothing  but  an  image  of  themselves,  from  which, 
of  course,  they  are  far  from  being  averse. 

But  however  the  fact  may  be  explained,  the  absurdity  of 
making  ourself  the  standard  in  judging  of  God,  may  be 
readily  evinced.  As  man  is  created,  dependent,  finite  and 
imperfect,  he  can  in  his  best  estate  but  faintly  image  to  our 
minds,  the  essential  attributes  of  his  Creator ;  much  less  can 
fae  equal  Him  who  by  bis  own  transcendant  nature  is  self- 
existent  and  eternal,  necessarily  immutable,  infinite  in  all 
his  perfections  and  independent  of  all  other  beings.  In  es- 
saying to  form  our  complex  idea  of  God,  we  may  without 
presumption  unite  and  multiply  to  infinity  those  ideas  of  ex- 
istence, duration,  knowledge,  power  and  happiness  which  we 
obtain  by  reflecting  on  our  own  consciousness ;  but  to  pro- 
ceed farther  or  otherwise,  is  to  forget  that  God  is  in  heaven, 
and  that  we  are  on  the  earth — that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that 
we  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
sublime  rebuke  of  Jehovah  himself: — To  whom  will  ye  liken 
me  ;  or  shall  I  he  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One.  Hence,  the 
caution  with  which  analogies  should  be  drawn  between 
human  and  divine  government ;  or  between  an  earthly 
parent  and  the  Universal  Father. 

To  evince  the  flagrant  absurdity  of  thinking  God  to  be 
altogether  such  an  one  as  ourself,  let  it  be  for  an  instant 
considered,  that  if  this  be  a  legitimate  rule  of  judgement, 
what  kind  of  a  Being  must  God  be  ? 

The  very  term  would  convey  a  diSerent  meaning  to 
almost  every  mind  though  each  might  contend  for  his  own 
idea, — as  when  a  rainbow  spans  the  firmament  every  specta- 
tor beholds  a  diflfcrent  one  and  yet  all  maintain  it  to  be  the 
^ame*     With  that  wide  diversity  of  view  and  feeling  which 
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on  most  subjects  obtains  between  men  and  nations,  so  great 
would  be  their  difference  in  opinion  respecting  (xod.  The 
idea  which  the  philosophic  would  form  of  the  Supreme 
Being  might  bear  some  approximation  to  his  true  nature 
and  perfections ;  but  the  notions  of  men  in  eeneral,  would 
be  as  derogatory  to  Infinite  perfection  and  rule,  and  as  mul- 
tiform, as  the  rabble  divinities  which  according  to  the  faith 
of  the  old  Romans,  fought,  intrigued,  made  love  and  intoxi- 
cated themselves  ;  who  had  great  power  in  the  valley  and 
none  on  the  hills ;  who  were  conquered  and  transferred 
with  their  territories.  To  pass  from  one  clime  to  another 
would  be  to  enter  the  domains  of  a  strange  God — to  enter 
a  neighboring  house,  would  be  to  bow  at  the  altar  of  an- 
other God.  If  the  proneness  of  the  philosophic  mind  has 
always  been  to  reduce  the  Creator  to  a  mere  Anima  Mundif 
even  the  tasteful  enthusiast  of  nature,  if  at  liberty  to  form 
his  own  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  would  readily 
substitute  for  Him,  and  find  it  more  in  unison  with  his  indefi- 
nite sensations,  to  worship 

"  A  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfRsed 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  roand  Ocean  and  the  living  Air ; 
A  Motion  and  a  Spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things  !'*• 

From  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  observations,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  a  Revelation  from  Heaven  was  indispensably 
necessary,  not  merely  for  the  best  interests  of  the  human 
family,  but  for  the  ghry  of  God.  What  more  proper  than 
that  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earthy  should  receive  an 
intelligent  homage  from  all  xhe  dwellers  oji  his  footstool? 
Surely,  He  who  originates,  supports,  and  disposes  of  all 
beings  and  events,  should  be  known,  adored  and  obeyed  by 
every  soul  of  man.  For  what  has  man  been  so  hiffhly  en- 
dowed, if  not  for  the  glory  of  his  Creator?  ShaU  Uod's 
high  purpose  be  defeated  7 

Admitting  that  a  being  who,  by  the  constitution  of  his 
nature,  was  capable  of  ratiocination,  is  excuseless  and 
deeply  culpable,  for  not  having  attained  to  views  in  some 
respects  worthy  of  his  great  original,  would  it  have  redounded 

•  Wordsworth. 
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to  the  glory  of  Gk>d«  that  no  one  amid  the  mighty  throng  of 
all  coming  generations  should  acknowledge  his  existence 
and  adore  his  perfections?  When  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  Chd;  when  the  mightiest  of  human  intellects  had 
vainly  inquired  of  Nature  and  their  own  Reason,  and  their 
own  Hearts ;  when  still  unrelieved  from  the  oppressive  want 
of  superior  protection,  they  had  deified  object  after  object  in 
rapid  succession,  until  the  Being  whom  they  sought  to  know 
was  confounded  in  their  imaffinations,  with  whatever  their 
«yes  beheld,  and  their  hands  handled,  and  their  minds  con^ 
templated ;  when,  finally,  in  despair  of  attaining  the  object 
which  had  worn  away  the  energies  of  unnumbered  minds, 
and  consumed  the  years  of  so  many  ages,  they  built  an  altar 
on  the  proudest  soil  of  earth,  and  with  one  hand  lighted  a 
sacrifice  to  the  UNKNOWN  GOD,— was  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  that  Great  Being,  to  cast  a  gleam  of  light  athwart 
the  darkness  of  a  benighted  world  1 

Considering  the  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  specu- 
late respecting  Grod,  and  its  exceeding  liability  to  judge  of 
him  through  erroneous  mediums,  was  it  unnecessary  for  the 
glory  of  the  Unrevealed  Name,  that  God  should  secure  to  all 
mankind  an  Inspired  Record  of  his  being  and  perfections  ? 
-**  Surely,"  said  a  heathen,*  *•  I  had  rather,  a  great  deal,  men 
should  say  there  was  no  such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than 
that  thev  should  say,  there  was  one  Plutarch,  that  would  eat 
his  children  as  soon  as  born,  as  the  poets  speak  of  Saturn/' 
Atheism,  itself  were  more  honorable  to  God  than  superstition. 
If  the  former  be  disbelief,  the  latter  acknowledges  the  being 
of  a  God  but  to  cast  reproach  or  contumely  on  his  perfec- 
tions. But  how  could  derogatory  notions  of  God  be  pre- 
cluded from  the  minds  ofhis  creatures,  were  there  no  authen- 
tic record  of  himself  to  which  we  might  refer  our  every  con- 
ception of  his  nature,  character  and  government  7 

The  abstract  fitness  of  Christianity  to  the  human  mind, 
might  as  an  influence,  be  deduced  from  this  subject.  The  prone- 
ness of  mankind  to  recognize  Divinity  in  some  stupendous  ob- 
ject, or  mysterious  power  of  nature;-even  when  most  enlight- 
ened to  conceive  ot  Grod  as  bearing  no  unapt  resemblance  to 
themselves;  or  to  embody  their  conceptions  in  material  forms, 
would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  human  mind 
either  from  its  own  nature  or  that  of  its  Maker,  imperiously 

•  Plutarch. 
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requires  a  sensible  medium  of  approach  to  the  Deity.  The 
difficulties  too,  attending  the  very  conception  of  a  Simple, 
Infinite  Spirit,  pervading  all  space  and  invested  with  all  per- 
fection, are  as  leaden  weights  on  the  wings  of  devotion. 
Constituted  as  Uie  mind  of  man  is,  it  must  have  a  legitimate 
medium  of  religious  worship ;  or  it  will  virtually  degrade 
and  dethrone  the  Almighty.  As  if  in  beneficent  adaptation, 
therefore,  to  this  exigency  of  our  nature,  Christianity  discloses 
to  us  A  God  in  human  form  ;  and  by  the  wonders  which  he 
achieved,  the  truths  which  he  spake,  and  the  virtues  which 
he  exemplified,  enables  us  to  form  some  definite  conceptions 
of  the  wisdom,  power  and  holiness  which  essentially  belong 
to  the  Invisible  Uncreated  Spirit ;  while  it  legitimates  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  the  Father  in  the  acknowledge- 
ment and  reverence  of  Him  who  is  the  brightness  of  the 
Father^s  glory  arul  the  express  image  of  his  person.  Thus 
in  his  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitude,  we  see  the  bounty  of 
God  ;  in  his  severe  and  uncompromising  rebukes,  the  justice 
of  God ;  in  his  tears  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  the  tenderness 
of  God ;  in  his  lamentations  over  Jerusalem,  we  see  Grod't 
compassion  for  a  lost  world ;  and  we  know  what  it  is  to 
bear  the  image  of  God  when  we  are  required  to  be  like 
Christ ;  and  whv  it  is,  we  should  love  God  when  we  think  of 
the  loveliness  of  Christ ;  and  what  it  is  to  confide  in  Grod 
when  we  think  of  pillowing  our  heads  on  the  bosom  of 
Jesus.  Instead  of  being  any  longer  at  a  distance,  we  feel  as 
if  God  were  immediately  before  us ; — that  he  is  no  longer  the 
High  and  Lofty  One,  but  God  stooping  to  our  level  and 
rendered  visible  to  mortal  eye  in  all  the  loveliness  of  uncrea- 
ted perfection, — so  fully  is  the  divine  blended  with  the  human, 
the  unknown  with  the  familiar ;  and  all  that  is  sublime  and 
majestic  and  authoritative  in  Deity,  with  all  that  is  conde- 
scending and  compassionate  and  tender  in  man. 

Philosophy,  emerginff  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism, 
may  have  greeted  the  ideu,  of  a  spiritual,  invisible,  Perfec- 
tion ;  yet  what  influence  could  a  conception,  so  abstract,  have 
exerted  over  the  eroas  faculties  of  an  idolatrous  world  T 
None  ;  it  was  the  idea  of  Deity  embodying  its  perfections  in 
a  human  form — visiting  their  abodes — ^ministering  to  their 
wants — sympathizing  in  their  woes — weeping  over  their 
graves,  whicn  not  only  arrested  their  attention,  but  so  pow- 
erfully enlisted  all  their  feelings.  And  thus,  its  adaptednes» 
to  our  materialized  conceptions,  may  be  regarded  as  promi- 
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nent  among  the  secondary  causes  for  the  early  advancement 
of  Christianity. 

From  this  subject,  also,  we  might  remark  the  adaptedness 
of  Christianity  to  be  an  universal  religion.  As  God  has  made 
of  one  blood  aU  the  nations  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
as  in  the  faculties  of  their  minds  and  the  susceptibilities  of 
their  hearts  all  men  whatever  their  clime,  color  or  condition, 
are  essentially  alike,  how  important  that  their  views  of  God 
and  their  offerings  to  his  Inscrutable  Majesty— should  har- 
moniously accord.  But  think  of  the  unnumbered  and  end- 
lessly discordant  notions  which  are  entertained  by  rational 
beings  respecting  their  Creator  1  Think  of  the  millions  of 
our  benighted  race  who  know  not  Grod — at  this  moment,  are 
bowing  to  gods  which  are  the  work  of  their  own  hands  or 
the  creations  of  their  darkened  imaginations  1  All  that  the 
unassisted  mind  could  do,  has  been  done;  but  still,  how 
many  nations  are  as  remote  from  worthy  conceptions  of  the 
true  God,  as  if  no  God  existed  infinite  in  his  nature,  immacu- 
late in  purity,  and  supreme  in  rule.  What  remedy  can 
be  devised?  Is  it  possible  that  views  so  dissimilar  and  infi- 
nitely varied  should  be  made  to  accord  ?  We  need  not  des- 
pair, however,  for  want  of  authoritative  data,  or  imperative 
enunciations  respecting  Him  who  to  the  finite  mind  is  em- 
phatically past  finding  out.  We  turn  to  the  pages  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  Here,  all  our  presumptuous  thoughts 
are  abashed ;  all  our  erroneous  notions  are  rectified ;  all  our 
vague  conceptions  are  vivified  and  embodied.  There  we 
find  the  true  God  I  The  idea  of  him  is  such  as  reason  in  its 
native,  unaided  strength  vainly  attempted  to  grasp,  but  to 
which  she  instinctively  assents ;  whi6h  overpowers  us  with 
a  sense  of  our  insignificance  and  yet  ennobles  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  being ;  which  casts  a  shade  over  our  proudest 
virtues  and  largest  ^acquisitions,  and  yet  incites  us  to  (greater 
excellence  and  higher  knowledge ;  which  instead  of  being 
displaced,  with  other  notions,  by  the  discoveries  of  science 
or  the  deductionsof  philosophy,— like  an  immeasurably  distant 
star,  when  viewed  through  the  telescope  of  art,  shines  bright- 
er and  with  steadier  ray,the  longer  it  is  contemplated,  and  the 
more  closely  it  is  investigated.  I  AM,  THAT  I  AM,  is 
the  designation  of  that  sublime  idea  I  Jbhovah — He  it  is, 
for  the  glory  of  whose  incommunicable  name,  this  revelation 
has  been  made.  True  to  tlie  high  object  with  which  it  has 
been  charged  by  God  himself,  the  Bible,  authoritatively  pro- 
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nounces  all  the  gods  which  men  make  unto  themsefves, — 
vanity  and  a  lie  ;  it  declares  on  the  authority  of  eternal  truth 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  Qod  ^  it  proclaims  ex- 
terminating war  against  all  imaginations  of  the  depraved 
heart  which  have  set  themselves  up  against  the  name  of  the 
Most  High.  'Not  a  thought  will  it  allow  in  anv  wise  deroga- 
tory to  Uncreated  Perfection  and  Rule.  Having  already 
prostrated  innumerable  gods,  onward  thectfr  of  Hevealed 
Truth  rolls  to  crush  other  false  deities  into  ther  dust, — steadily 
contemplating  the  time  when  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every 
tongue  confess  to  the  one  only  living  and  true  Ood. 

Amid  the  many  conflicting  religious  systems  of  men,  but 
one  can  be  right ;  or  all  are  alike  false.  And  surely,  that^ 
must  be  heaven-bom  and  heaven*descended  which  proposes 
the  same  God  to  universal  belief  and  foretells  the  day  when 
aU  kindreds  and  nations  and  people  and  tongues  shall  unite 
in  ascriptions  of  praise  to  Him  who  is  Ood  over  cdl  blessed 
for  ever. 

It  would  not  require  the  nicest  poWefs  of  analysis  to 
detect  in  this  feature  of  the  human  mind  which  we  have 
essayed  to  unfold,  the  origin  of  idolatry  ;  of  materialism ;  of 
the  modem  "  canhot  ''  as  applied  to  Grod  in  the  conduct  of 
his  moral  government ;  and  one  prominent  cause  of  illiber- 
ality  among  religionists  ;  but  leaving  these  points  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  carry  out  every  suggestion  howevei' 
seemingly  insignificant,  for  the  very  **  maxims  of  the  unthink- 
ing are  to  the  philosopher  the  deepest  problems," — we  con- 
clude our  paper  by  remarking  (he  importance  of  referring 
all  our  notions  of  the  Godhead  to  the  Bible. 

Whatever  our  pre-conceptions  or  prejudices,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  receive  no  countenance  from  the  word  of 
inspiration.  That  a  revelation  to  be  entitled  to  impRcit  cre- 
dence will  not  be  contrary  to  pure  reason,  is  most  evi-^ 
dent,  or  God  himself  cannot  be  the  author  of  reason ;  but 
that  its  teachings  may  be  at  variance  with  the  decisions  of 
the  understanding,  (**  the  Faculty  judging  according  to  sense,*^' 
is  not  the  less  apparent  from  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

Judging  of  God  by  his  own  self,  man  is  apt  to  think, 
ex.  gr.  that  the  world  could  not  have  been  made  in  six  days ; 
that  a  Great  Bein^  would  not  condescend  to  reveal  himself 
to  his  creatures  ;  that  no  being  codd  unite  in  the  constitution 
of  his  person  both  the  human  and  divine  natures ;  that 
Vol.  VIv  W^ 
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Trinity  in  Unity  is  a  contradiction  ;  that  theoualities  which 
commend  a  person  to  our  esteem  and  love  will  secure  to  him 
the  favor  of  God ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  even  God  to  judge 
the  thoughts  and  motives  and  feelings  and  actions  of  every 
soul  of  man ;  that  God  will  not  be  strict  to  mark  iniquity  ; 
that  he  judges  by  the  outward  appearance ;  that  providen- 
tial favors  are  evidences  of  his  complacent  regards, — and  so 
on ;  but  it  requires  no  more  than  a  glance  at  the  sacred 
page  to  discover,  that  in  six  days  the  Lord  formed  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein ;  that  God  who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto 
our  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us   by  his   Son  ;  that  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh ; 
that  the  Son  is  one  with  the  Father,  according  to  the  decla- 
ration of  Christ,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  f  that  in  God's 
sight  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified  ;  that  God  will  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing  whethtf 
it  be  good  or  bad  ;  mat  he  looketh  upon  the  heart ;  that  his 
providential  goodness  is  designed  to  lead  men  to  repentance ; 
that  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  liet  nor  the  son  of  man 
that  he  should  repent ;  that  God  out  of  Christ  is  a  consum- 
ing fire  ;  that  though  we  may  think  God  altogether  such  an 
one  as  ourself  yet  he   will  reprove  us  and  set  our  sins  in 
order  before  our  eyes. 

O  bow  little  do  we  know  of  God  ;  how  false  is  our  every 
conception  of  him  aside  from  the  revelation  which  he  has 
made  of  himself  to  man.  How  careful  should  we  be  to 
avoid  every  speculative  or  practical  sentiment  respecting 
him  not  countenanced  by  his  holy  word ;  for  this  is  the  word 
which  shall  judge  us  in  the  last  day. 

If  man  bear  so  little  resemblance  to  God  ;  if  God  be  so 
transcendent  in  his  nature,  perfections  and  procedures,  with 
what  reverence  should  we  speak  of  him  ;  with  what  awe 
should  we  approach  him;  with  what  conscientiousness 
should  we  obey  him.  If  the  angels  veil  their  faces  before 
his  throne  ;  how  should  man  prostrate  himself  in  the  dost 
before  the  august  Majesty  of  the  Universe.  If  the  angels 
do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his 
pleasure,  how  should  puny  men  fear  tQ  sin  against  him  by 
following;  the  devices  and  desires  of  their  own  hearts. 

Ah,  how  far  short  do  we  come  of  that  homage  which  is 
due  to  the  great  God  from  all  his  creatures  I  As  if  no  more 
sacredness  belonged  to  the  divine  than  to  anyhuman  name — 
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how  many  take  Ood^s  name  in  vain.  As  if  God  bore  the 
same  relation  to  us  with  an  earthly  ruler ;  how  has  his  name 
been  banded  about,  hfs  character  aspersed,  his  actions  mis- 
construed. Who  has  not  been  astonished  at  the  not  unfre- 
quent  temerity  of  theological  speculations  7  Verily,  **  Fools 
rush  in  where  angels  dare  not  tread."  Who  has  not  been 
shocked  by  the  levity  with  which  some  have  approached  his 
august  throne-— the  terms  of  familiarity  in  which  some  who 
minister  at  the  altar  have  spoken  of  God, — as  if  God  were 
altogether  such  an  one  as  themselves  1 

The  old  Jews  would  not  willingly  tread  on  a  bit  of  paper 
in  their  way,  but  took  it  up, /or  said  they,  the  name  of  God 
may  be  on  it.  But  among  Christians,  how  many  are  there 
who  sit  in  judgement  on  God,  as  if  he  were  their  fellow — 
rirtually  trampling  the  revelation  of  himself  into  the  dust 

Ah,  we  have  not  the  knowledge  of  God,  if  we  have  not 
learned  that  compared  with  his  perfections,  our  wisdom  is 
folly,  our  excellence  is  dross, — our  very  being  a  shadow 
which  is  on  the  point  of  vanishing  away ;  that  before  him, 
aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  grasshoppers ;  that 
the  worlds  which  he  has  made  are  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance. 

Let  us  recollect,  that  the  Being  who  comprehends  in  him- 
self all  that  is  great  and  pure ;  who  fills  all  space  and  inhabits 
the  praises  of  eternity  can  be  likened  to  none  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  that  we  can  gather  nothing  respecting  him  save  the 
few  scattered  rays  which  glimmer  through  his  Word ;  that 
we  are  c<mcemed  to  know  nothing  save  tne  ways  of  God  as 
revealed  in  his  word  and  carried  out  in  his  providence.  This, 
indeed,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  the  only  proper  object  of 
reliiQ^ious  contemplation ;— the  object  too,  of  a  truly  spiritual 
faith, — the  wavs  of  GoA.  to  man. 

Of  himseli,  he  has  said — ^I  am  that  I  am  :  of  the  ope- 
rations of  his  own  uncreated^  independently  existetit  SELF, 
he  has  told  us,  Mt  ways  are  mot  as  your  ways,  and  my 

THOUOHTS  ARB  MOT  AS  YOUR  THOUGHTS. 
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Akt.  IY. — Rbvobw  of  Dr.  Watland  om  the  Limitations 

OF  Resfonsibilitt. 

Ws  now  proceed  to  notice  a  popular  but  most  licentious 
and  detestable  notion  which  Dr.  Wayland  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  We  allude  to  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
conscience  in  point  of  religious  avikorUy*  The  author  states 
the  false  principlOt  but  without  that  reprobation  which  it 
merits.  He  should  have  cut  off  the  diseased  limbt  whether 
he  has  wrapped  it  up  and  left  it  to  putrefy  on  the  body,  our 
readers  can  judge  from  what  follows. 

Pages  4.  5.    ^  And  in  short  every  one  feels  that  he  must 
do  what  his  conscience  commands,  and  that  he  must  not  do 
what  his  eonscience  forbids,  all  things  else  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding;  he  feels  too  that  the  word  must  in  this 
case  expresses  a  form  of  obligation  more  distinctly  and  pecu- 
liarly imperative  than  in  any  other  of  which  he  can  conceive. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  consciences  of  men  are  all  equally 
well  informed,  or  that  they  decide  in  all  cases  with  equd 
accuracy ;  all  we  say  is,  that  such  is  the  authority  of  this 
impulse  wherever  it  is  distinctly  perceived*    If  such  be  the 
power  of  the  moral  impulse,  we  can  easily  foresee  the  con* 
sequences  which  must  result  from  its  receiving  a  wrong 
direction.    The  man  feels  that  he  must  obey  his  oonscienoe 
at  all  hazards.    No  motives  of  wisdom  or  prudence  or  ad- 
vantage or  loss  can  be  allowed  to  oome  in  competition  with 
this,  t^B  supreme  authority  of  his  beinff.    Nay  more,  he  must 
devote  his  whole  intellectual  and  physical  force  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  to  which  he  is  urged  by  the 
voice  of  Ood^  thus  speaking  in  his  own  bosom.    But  unfor- 
tunately he  hath  misinterpreted  this  voice,  the  whole  power 
of  the  man  is  enlisted  in  the  work  of  mischief.     He  bids 
defiance  to  human  law  or  principle,  consequences  to  himself 
not  only,  but  especially  to  others  are  as  nothing.    Opposition 
by  convincing  him  the  more  strongly  of  his  own  rectitude 
and  of  the  wickedness  of  others,  only  renders  him  the 
more  ferocious.    Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  evil  of  every 
kind  is  stimulated  into  activity  by  tlie  very  principle  which 
God  ordained  to  be  the  antagonist  of  all  evil^  &c. 

We  fear  all  is  here  granted  that  Loyola  or  Peter  the 
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hermit  or  Mahomet  or  the  Pope  need  to  establish  their  sort 
of  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men.  The  authority  of  con- 
science  omnipotent  I  This  dogma  is  the  seminal  principle  of 
fanatic  insanity.  True  the  author  adds  on  pages  8  and  9, 
^  That  no  question  can  be  presented  which  we  are  under  so. 
imperative  obligations  to  examine  as  to  what  conscience 
does  really  command**  but  this  sentiment  does  not  cure  the 
evily  conscience  is  still  upon  the  throne^  and  this  caution  is 
but  a  rag  of  royal  purple  that  serves  only  to  conceal  the 
ttsurper.  Conscience  is  still  supreme.  This  is  tLfundameu" 
tal  error.  The  law  of  God  is  the  true  and  only  rule  of  ob- 
ligation. The  only  true  interpreter  of  this  law  is  God  the 
lawgiver.  Gonsdentiotis  interpretation  is  no  more  binding 
on  the  interpreter  than  on  others.  Conscience  has  no  juris- 
diction to  interpret  law  authoritatively.  Conscience  is  a 
Pagan  oracle,  Dodona  or  Delphi  or  Ammon.  It  is  **  the  man 
within  the  breast*'  and  not  the  man  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
We  might  leave  this  topic  here,  but  fatal  delusions  are  abroad, 
and  we  shall  call  upon  conscience,  this  modest  pretender  to 
sovereignty  for  the  muniments  of  her  title.  ^  For  this  bur- 
den concerns  the  Prince  that  is  in  Jerusalem  and  all  the 
house  of  Israel.*' 

What  is  conscience  7  the  moral  sense :  in  action  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  moral  man,  At^  convictions  of  right  and 
wronff,  it  is  the  liffht  within  and  if  that  is  darkness  it  isgieat. 
In  holy  beings,  who  know  good  and  not  evil,  conscience  is  a 
true  guide ;  if  thine  eye  be  single  very  well,  but  if  thine  eye 
be  evil,  thy  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness.    Math.  6: 28. 

Scripture  never  calls  conscience  a  judge  or  a  prophet ; 
Itself  18  the  subject  of  law.  As  a  guide  it  is  blind,  and  needs 
illumination  from  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God,  Rom.  9:  1. 
and  purification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  Tit.  1:  15.  Heb.  9: 
14.  1  Tim.  8:  9.  It  demonstrates  accountability ;  for  moral 
sentiments  are  based  on  its  accusings  and  excusings,  Rom. 
2:  15.  1  Jno.  3:  20.  21.  John  8:  9.  It  convinces  the  man 
that  he  is  under  law  ;  but  if  when  arraigned,  it  assumes  the 
office  of  judge,  there  is  no  prisoner  at  the  bar  !  His  honor 
has  his  own  reason  and  the  written  law ;  but  not  the  mind 
of  the  lawmaker  within  his  breast :  he  has  no  authority  to 
interpret^  he  is  only  a  self  constituted  officer  and  all  his  dicta 
are  coram  non  judice :  2  Pet.  1:  20.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  aloTie  to  reveal  and  interpret  the  law,  1  Cor.  2: 
10 — 16,  and  the  very  essence  of  Popery  consists  in  arrogating 
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this  very  office.  Putting  conscience  in  this  matter  upon  the 
judgement  seat  is  a  practical  imputation  of  infallibilUy  and 
a  grant  of  plenary  indulgence  to  every  creature  I  It  is 
DEMOCRATIC  POP£RY.  Supreme  dominion*  Iqgfisla- 
tive^  judicial,  and  executive^  are  indispensable  to  sovereignty. 
It  is  the  man  of  sin  that  opposeth  and  ezalteth  himself  above 
God  in  this  thing.  2  Thes.  2:  8»  4. 

Antichrist  has  assumed  three  prominent  forms, 
1st.  Monarchical^  as  the  Roman  and  Mohammedan,  ^the 
man  within  the  breast"  of  Mahomet  or  the  Pope»  interprets 
the  law  infallibly  for  the  world. 

2d.  Aristocratic,  where  some  select  spiritual  nobility  or 
society  assumes  the  interpretation  of  law  for  the  world. 

3d.  Democratic^  where  the  Jinal  arbiter  of  right  and 
wrong  for  every  man  is  his  own  conscience. 

Antichrist  is  infallible  in  every  form.     The  principle 
ifl  the  same  in  each.     All  in  terms  acknowledge  God  to  be 
sovereign  legislator ;  but  man  the  subject  assumes  the  sch 
preme  judicial  and  executive  authority.    He  determines  in 
the  last  resort  upon  the  canons  of  Heaven  and  executes  his 
decrees  "  regardless  of  cojisequences^  I    Here  are*  Jupiter 
optimus,  the  Dii  Majores,  and  the  household  gods. 
There  is  but  one  God  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet 
There  is  but  one  God  and  the  Pope  is  his  prophet 
There  is  but  one  God  and  my  Conscience  is  his  prophet 
According  to  the  word  of  God  they  are  M  false  prophets. 
1  Jno.  2:  9,  U,  20,  27;  Jno.  6:  68;   John  14:  26;  John  12: 
16;   Jno.  16:  13.     That  the   popular  democratic  form  of 
Antichrist  is  in  fact  Popery,  the  man  of  sin,  is  most  manifest 
because  the  man  does  exalt  himself  to  the  place  of  God 
shewing  himself  that  he  is  Grod.    2  Thes.  2:  4. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  sovereignty,  that  whoever  usurps 
the  judicial  function,  puts  the  law  under  his  feet.  Now  this 
is  the  very  soul  of  Popery  whether  democratic  or  not  It 
says,  with  its  father  the  devil,  to  the  son  of  God,  ^  /  will 
give  you  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  &c.  if  you  will  fall 
down  and  worship  me.  Math.  4:  8,  9.  If  Jesus  will  receive 
of  man  the  investiture  of  the  empire,  he  can  have  the  ^  iron 
crown."  He  must  however  do  homage  to  man  and  acknow- 
ledge his  spiritual  supremacy. 

Whether  conscience  is  the  '^officina  diaboli,"  or  the 
**  sanctum  sanctorum,"  whether  the  will  of  man  or  the  wiH 
of  God  is  law,  to  the  simplicity  of  little  children,  appear  ques- 
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dons  of  the  most  momeDtous  import :  but  many  masters  ia 
Israel,  chief  priests,  soribes  aod  rulers  of  the  people  say  that 
there  is  *'  no  diflference  :*'  that  the  controversies  on  these  sub- 
jects are  **  vain  janglings ;"  that  the  warfare  is  a  mere  logo- 
machy, a  dispute  about  words,  and  that  true  philosophy  of 
explanation  according  to  the  modern  principles  of  mental 
science,  harmonises  all  appearances  of  diversity. 

The  elect  corner  stone  Isa.  28:  fo ;  1  Pet  2:  6;  Math.  21: 
44,45 ;  or  the  precious  stones  laid  by  Buffier,  Reid,  and  other 
Solomons,  may  be  at  the  foundation  ;  it  is  immaterial,  and 
all  will  be  right,  if  men  are  doing  good.  So  say  the  ruler» 
of  the  people.  **  Doing  good"  is  the  summum  bonum.  Con- 
science knows  and  feels  what  is  good  and  the  will  is  self- 
determined  in  all  conscientious  people  to  do  it,  "  regardless 
of  consequences."  John  16:  2.  Elvery  one  of  the  people 
becomes  not  only  a  **  sovereign"  king,  but  a  priest  and  a 
prophet.  Doing  good,  '*  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,'^  is  the  common  fundamental  maxim  of  Church  and 
State.  In  principle^  politics  and  religion  are  fused  into  one 
mass,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  system,  every  man 
becomes  a  democratic  absolutist  and  a  democratic  Pope. 
Like  their  ghostly  fathers  and  royal  allies  over  the  water, 
they  form  orders,  institutions,  societies  and  '*  holy  alliances,'^ 
to  '^  do  good"  and  maintain  their  legimitate  supremacy  :  and 
while  the  same  principles  remain  as  the  animating  soul  of 
benevolent  action,  there  will  be  nothing  in  truth  better  tlian 
^  dead  works"  or  works  of  death  in  church  or  state. 

Democratic  popery  not  only  deniesOhrist,  his  gospel  and 
his  kingdom :  but  destroys  the  great  moral  security  of 
mankind,  by  rejecting  the  negativb  form  of  law,  divine 
and  human. 

Every  veto  vanishes  before  an  omnipotent  voh;  the 
fence  of  the  law  is  demolished,  the  tiger  is  unchained,  tlie 
lion  uncagedt  conscience  has  taken  the  responsibility, '*  com- 
mands with  supreme  authority,  and  must  be  obeyed,  regard* 
less  of  consequences  I" 

The  great  protestant  principle  of  religious  liberty  dies  in 
the  embrace  ot  popular  popery.  The  true  doctrine  denies 
and  opposes  the  right  of  any  manor  set  of  men  to  judge  and 
determine  in  matters  of  conscience /or  another.  It  emanci- 
pates the  conscience  from  the  dominion  of  man.  It  affirms 
not  the  self-sufficiency  of  man  in&llibly  to  determine  the- 
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categories  of  good  and  evil  for  himfelf  even,  much  less  for 
others.  It  delivers  not  the  soul  from  the  dominion  of  one 
pope,  to  put  it  under  the  voke  of  one  thousand  popes. 

We  have  now  noticed  some  of  the  false  principles  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  involved  in  Dr.  Wavland's  reasoning,  philo* 
sophy  and  counsel.  In  politics  and  religion  (and  in  demo- 
cratic popery  it  is  all  one)  the  following  maxims  are  funda- 
mentally erroneous,  nor  can  good  practi^  ethics  be  enfarc&i 
without  removing  such  rotten  foundations. 

L  That  aU  men  are  bom  of  right  free  and  equal. 

II.  That  the  majority  have  a  right  to  govern. 

III.  That  conscience  is  the /{no/  interpreter  of  law,  and 
its  dictates  the  supreme  rule  ot  obligation. 

lY.  That  all  power  must  be  exerted  in  doing  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

On  these  points  we  will  briefly  remark. 

The  first  proposition,  as  we  have  heretofore  stated  is 
opposed  in  point  of  fact  by  the  universal  history  of  the  human 
race:  and  receives  no  sanction  from  Scripture.  Its  direct 
and  necessary  influence  is  to  cause  envy,  discontent,  eDmity, 
and  insubordination,  (from  a  lively  sense  of  practical  injus- 
tice) on  the  part  of  those  in  the  state  who  are  in  a  condition 
of  any  dependence  or  inferiority.  They  feel  that  such  a 
state  of  things  is  contrary  to  nature  and  justice.  They  carry 
in  their  bosoms  the  elements  of  the  patriotism  and  religion  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  absolute  right  of  the  majority  to  govern  denies  every 
right  to  the  weak :  to  tlie  minority.  For  if  the  majority  have 
an  inherent  right  to  govern,  their  will  cannot  be  rightfully  re- 
sisted. But  enough  has  been  heretofore  said  on  this  topic  and 
on  the  supremacy  of  conscience.  As  to  the  oblintion  of 
rulers  to  do  good,  we  have  seen  the  principle  established  by 
political  science  to  be,  not  that  the  state  should  ^  do  good,**  but 
that  it  should  not  do  evil,  or  sufier  evil  to  be  done.  In  action 
the  legislature  should  deny  itself  and  not  govern  too  much. 
In  evangelical  morality,  self-sovereignty  is  renounced,  self- 
denial  exercised,  and  submission  rendered  to  the  precepts  of 
the  true  master. 

If  democratic  papists  governed  the  nation,  they  would  ^do 
good  "  with  all  the  power  of  the  state  their  consciences  would 
compel  them.  In  addition  to  the  persuasive  powers  of 
money,  public  opinion,  combinations,  dec.,  they  would  add 
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the  argument  of  the  sword,  and  then  ahis,  for  those  saints  andf 
sinners  who  would  not  become  the  willing  objects  for  the 
active  benevolence  of  the  dominant  benefactors. 

Circumstances  prevent  our  presenting  this  subject,  and 
notidnfi;  particularly  the  ^  new  theology,''  or  popular  religion 
of  the  day.  A  system  animated  by  the  soul  of  popery,  hostile 
in  its  principles,  sfnrit  and  action  to  civil  and  political  liberty, 
subversive  of  aH  evangelical  morals,  and  utterly  denying  thd 
gospel  of  the  graee  of  God. 
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We  endeavored  in  an.  article  in  the  last  number  of  thii^ 
work,  to  prove  that  justification  implies  a  state  of  previous 
condemnation ;  that  the  sinner  must  learn  that  this  is  nis  state; 
before  he  will  seek  reconciliation ;  that  he  must  have,  not  ar 
mere  speculative  belief,  but  a  deep  internal  conviction,  that 
no  righteousness  of  his  own  can  recommend  him  to  God ; 
that  such  is  the  character  of  Jehovah  that  he  will  receive 
nothing  short  of  a  complete  satisfaction  to  his  law  oflfeiCed 
either  in  person  or  by  substitute:  that,  consequently,  he 
stands  exposed  to  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  which  no  doings 
of  his  can  lessen  or  rempve.  We  endeavored  further  to 
show  that  the  sinner  must  have  the  persuasion,  not  only  that 
he  is  under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  but,  farther  that  this  sen*- 
tence  is  just :  that  he  approve  the  equity  and  reasonableness 
of  the  preceptive  part  of  the  law,  and  allow  that  the  penalty 
attaches  no  undue  severity  to  the  breach  of  the  precept ;  in 
other  words  that  he  justify  Grod  and  condemn  himself.  We, 
attempted  to  show,  that  till  the  sinner  thus  convicted  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  cannot  receive  a  Saviour  as 
he  is  ofiered  in  the  gospel ;  that  none  but  this  divine  agent 
can  produce  convictions  which  are  so  opposite  to  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  unregenerate ;  that  till  made  sensible  of 
the  justice  of  the  curse  of  the  law,  he  must  receive  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  not  as  a  ^ift  but  a  debt ;  as  something 
which  barely  repairs  the  injustice  whieh  the  law  had  done 
Vol.  VI.  66 
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him ;  that  he  will  receive  it  as  something  which  is  neces- 
sary  to  justify  Grod  rather  than  himself.  We  showed  that 
the  sinner  must  be  prepared  to  receive  the  great  propitiatory 
sacrifice  not  as  bringing  reproach  on  the  Taw  as  unjust  but 
as  magnifying  and  making  it  honorable  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
intell^nt  universe. 

Vfe  endeavored  to  show,  that  it  must  be  the  great  object 
in  preaching,  to  set  the  law  of  God  home  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  sinner  ;  that  this  law  alone,  thus  enforced,  and  made 
efiectual  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  can  produce  that 
deep  conviction  in  his  mind  that  he  is  justly  condemned,  which 
will  cause  him  to  give  over  aH  attempts  to  establish  his  own 
righteousness,  and  prepare  him  for  Grod's  method  of  justifi- 
cation. 

We  ventured  also  to  express  our  views  of  the  prevalent 
strain  of  preaching  in  New  England  in  this  respect  We 
are  confident  that  the  great  object  in  preaching  among  the 
orthodox  has  been  rather  to  show  men  their  need  of  sanctifi- 
cation  than  of  justification ;  that  in  their  seal  for  the  former 
the  latter  has  been  almost  overlooked ;  that  there  has  not 
been  a  persuasion,  that  besides  the  exhibition  of  the  precep- 
tive part  of  the  law  by  the  preacher  in  order  to  show  the 
sinner  his  depravity,  there  must  also  be  one  of  the  justice  of 
its  penalty  to  show  him  his  need  of  the  rij^hteousness  of  the 
Redeemer.  We  are  confident  that  there  has  not  been  a  firm 
belief  that  a  distinct  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  conscience 
is  necessary  to  teach  the  sinner  the  nature  and  justice  of  his 
condemnation.  But  we  proceed  to  oiler  a  few  observations 
on  ihe  ground  and  the  instrument  of  Justification. 

Thb  ground  of  JvsnvicATioN  is  solely  the  righteous- 
ness of  Jesus  Christ.  This  alone  has  eflicacy  to  remove  the 
curse  of  the  law  and  save  from  endless  torments.  This  can 
remove  the  eternal  wrath  of  God :  a  wrath  that  is  real  and 
actually  follows  the  sinner  through  all  situations  till  he  be- 
lieves. It  is  not,  as  is  represented,  a  benevolence  towards 
the  sinner,  which  only  waits  till  certain  obstacles  may  be 
removed  and  eternal  happiness  conferred  on  him  without 
detriment  to  the  moral  government  of  the  universe.  God 
views  the  sinner  as  deserving  endless  suflfering,  and  this  pun- 
ishment  expresses  only  his  just  indignation  against  him. 
The  Bible  has  no  where  taught  us  that  the  atonement  served 
merely  to  make  it  posribk  for  God  to  forgive  sin,  or  to 
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remove  from  a  dispensation  of  mercy  a  certain  obstacle 
which  modern  divines  have  discovered.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  philosophical  speculations  on  the  atonement  from  begin* 
ning  to  end  are  pernicious  and  little  less  than  a  subversion  of 
the  doctrine  itself. 

No  one  can  have  just  views  of  the  efficacy  and  value  of  the 
atonement  till  he  has  obtained  just  views  of  his  own  wretch* 
edness  from  which  it  delivers  him.  He  who  has  been  taught 
by  the  Spirit  can  never  find  language  to  express  his  concep- 
tions of  its  value :  he  sees  it  a  refiige  from  eternal  torments, 
from  the  endless  wrath  of  Grod,  the  price  of  hissanctification« 
of  his  endless  felicity,  of  the  everlasting  love  and  favor  of 
God.  He  alone  who  has  felt  his  wretchedness  without  it, 
can  form  any  lively  views  of  its  value :  but  all  these  views 
fall  infinitelv  below  the  reality.  No  Christian  can  ever 
comprehend  the  extent  of  his  obligations,  and  to  the  true 
believer,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  but  his  own  in- 
debtedness to  him,  will  be  subjects  which  will  most  deeply 
engage  his  aifections.  The  apostle  Paul  always  kiqdies 
into  a  fiame  whenever  ho  touches  this  subject  It  was  the 
great  end  of  his  writings  to  set  forth  the  atonement  as  the  only 
ground  of  hope,  and  to  shew  the  unsafeness  of  every  other 
means  of  justification. 

But,  we  confess,  that  the  prevalent  philosophical  views 
of  the  atonement,  are  utterly  at  variance  with  those  which 
we  draw  fcom  the  word  of  God;  and  those  magnificent  de- 
scriptions of  its  efficacy,  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of  Grod,  and 
the  compassion  of  Christ  in  it,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  on  this  scheme  lose  almost  their 
whole  meaning.  We  know  indeed  that  God  can  feel  no  re- 
venge toward  those  who  violate  his  law  and  set  at  defiance 
his  authority,  but  unless  there  be  real  indignation  towards  the 
sinner,  unless  the  sentence  of  the  law  express  God's  real  feel- 
ings towards  the  transgressor,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  in  future.  If  those  awful  descrip- 
tions of  the  divine  wrath  and  indignation,  mean  no  more  than 
that  God  feels  thoisame  benevolence  (unmixed  indeed  with 
complacency)  but  otherwise  thesame  benevolence  towards  the 
sinner  as  towards  holy  accountable  beings  and  creatures  desti- 
tute of  intelligence,  a  benevolence,  however,  which  must  mani- 
fest itself  through  punishment,  not  on  account  of  any  inherent 
desert  in  sin,  but  tor  the  good  of  those  who  retain  their  alle- 
giance, then  we  confess  that  the  language  of  Scripture  from 
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which  the  cburoh,  till  the  nineteenth  century,  did  not  have  a 
fflimpse  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  divine  perfections,  mast 
be  so  indefinite  and  obscure  as  to  destroy  all  our  oonfiidenoe 
in  any  opinions  which  we  may  draw  from  it.  But  these 
opinions  are  drawn  altogether  from  human  reason,  and  on 
this  v«ry  account,  should  have  no  authority  on  points  which 
God  has  decided,  aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are  contrary 
to  the  doctrines  which  the  church  has  in  all  ages  drawn  from 
the  word  of  God.  The  merits  of  Christ  then,  alcme  absolve 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  remove  from  the  sinner  God's 
wrath,  which  is  real,  just  and  eternal,  restore  him  to  the  love 
and  the  favor  of  Jehovah,  and  give  him  a  title  to  immortal 
felicity. 

The  Scriptures  universally  teach  that  the  only  ground  on 
which  God  bestows  the  blessings  of  justification  on  the 
believing  sinner,  is  the  obedience  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  cross  of  Christ,  however,  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling 
block  apd  to  the  Greeks  foolishness :  human  reason  could 
see  no  connexion  between  the  means  and  the  end  ;  and  even 
now,  let  metaphysicians  do  their  best,  still  it  will  always 
continue  to  be  folly  to  the  carnal  mind,  and  nothing  but  di- 
vine grace  of  God  can  make  it  appear  to  be  the  power  and 
the  wisdom  of  God.  Human  reason  may  explain  away  the 
attribute  of  divine  justice,  and  may  give  its  own  view  of 
the  atonement,  but  this  is  only  to  introduce  a  new  God,  a 
aew  salvation,  and  a  new  gospel. 

If  the  atonement  of  Christ  be  the  only  ground  on  which 
God  bestows  the  blessings  of  justification  on  the  believer, 
then  he  who  trusts  to  circumcision,  to  penance,  to  the  light- 
ness of  his  guilt,  to  the  supposed  spirituality  of  his  afiections, 
to  the  sincerity  and  perseverance  of  his  efforts  or  the  value 
of  his  doings,  or  any  unpurchased  mercy  of  Grod,  if  he  bring 
any  price  for  a  favor,  which  is  strictly  a  gratuity,  and  is 
required  to  be  received  only  as  such,  he  is  trusting  in  some- 
thing besides  that  which  Grod  has  proposed  as  the  foundation 
of  his  hope,  and  his  faith  is  only  presumption.  He  rejects 
God's  salvation  and  devises  one  oi  his  own  invention.  The 
true  corner  atone  becomes  to  him  a  stone  of  stumbling  and 
a  rock  of  offence. 

But  the  carnal  mind  never  of  itself  forms  a  just  and  scrip- 
tural view  of  the  attribute  of  divine  justice :  it  will  never  be 
persuaded  that  God  can  with  justice  determine  what  sin  is 
and  assigp  its  ppniphmpnt  according  to  his  law  ;  notwith!* 
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sUnding  the  best  instructioD  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  most 
ingenious  and  subtile  reasoning  of  divines,  the  sinner  will 
always  attribute  the  darkened  views  of  his  own  mind,  as  to 
the  nature  and  desert  of  sin,  to  God ;  and  not  believing  in 
God's  justice,  he  is  not  prepared  to  flee  to  the  appointed 
refuge  from  it.  But  when  God  himself  dispels  the  darkness 
of  the  natural  conscience,  he  sees  that  all  the  grounds  of  con* 
fidence,  which  had  hitherto  given  him  hope,  are  unsafe ;  he 
sees  that  his  own  doings  are  valueless  :  that  salvation  must 
be  gratuitous,  if  bestowed  at  all. 

The  sinner  is  cpmmanded  to  claim  the  blessings  of  jus* 
tification  on  account  of  the  merits  of  another ;  he  is  required 
to  come  before  an  incensed  God,  and  presenting  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  as  a  propitiation,  to  lay  claim  to  his  favor  and  look 
up  to  him  9L8  a  reconciled  father ;  to  believe  that  this  offering 
makes  him  his  eternal  friend ;  knowing  that  he  has  deserved 
the  curse  of  the  law,  and  that  his  merits  can  do  nothing 
towards  its  removal,  he  is  required  to  plead  the  obedience 
and  death  of  Christ  as  the  price  of  deliverance  from  it,  and 
as  a  sufficient  title  for  him  to  the  eternal  felicity  of  heaven. 
The  sinner  must  hkve  such  exalted  views  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  cross  of  Christ  as  to  claim  these  "favors  on  account  of 
Christ's  sufferings :  and  a  reliance  on  it  so  unshaken,  as  to  be 
undaunted  by  the  upbraidings  of  conscience,  the  accusations 
of  the  great  adversary,  and  the  threatenings  of  a  holy  and 
just  law  (  he  must  come  forward  in  spite  of  these,  and  with 
Christ's  merits  as  the  price,  lay  a  bold  but  humble  claim  to 
the  eternal  favor,  friendship  and  beneficence  of  an  incensed 
God.  By  faith,  Christ  becomes  the  end  of  the  law  for  right* 
eousness  to  him  who  believeth :  he  is  assured,  that  the  obe- 
dience and  death  of  Christ  are  as  well  pleasing  to  Grod  as 
his  own  perfect  observance  of  the  law  could  have  been,  and 
he  pleads  them  with  the  same  confidence  for  his  eternal 
justification. 

The  obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ  are  the  ground 
on  which  God  bestows  the  blessings  of  justification  on  the 
believer,  but 

Faith  jn  the  efficacy  of  tiie  atonement,  is  the  instrument 
by  which  these  blessings  are  received  or  apprehended. 

But  faith  must  be  built  on  some  express  and  plain  decla* 
ration  of  Grod :  it  must  have  a  foundation  no  less  stable  than 
the  solemn   promise  of  the  immutable  God.    That  faith 
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which  is  not  supported  bf  evidence,  which  is  the  result  of 
mere  feeling,  of  internal  reyeiation  instead  of  the  word  of 
Ood,  which  ouilds  on  some  mysterious  lights  within«  on  spir* 
itual  communication  either  direct  or  by  means  of  dreams  or 
any  other  similar  instrumentality,  is  not  Scriptural  or  such 
as  God  reouires.  He  commands  us  to  believe  the  plain 
promises  ot  his  own  word,  and  to  believe  any  thing  else  is 
to  be  in  danger  of  believing  a  lie.  We  are  required  to 
believe,  not  our  fancies  but  the  immutable  God,  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that  we  have  his  authority  for  our  faith,  except 
we  derive  it  from  the  express  declarations  of  his  word.  It 
would  be  in  the  last  degree  presumptuous  in  the  sinner  to 
come  forward  and  brinff  the  merits  of  Christ  as  the  end  of 
the  law  and  the  price  of  justification  and  -eternal  life,  unless 
authorized  by  the  express  command  and  promise  of  God 
himself;  unless  he  have  given  him  his  express  authority  to 
do  it.  It  is  solely  from  the  declarations  of  Gknl,  that  the 
believer  knows  any  thing  either  of  the  nature  or  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  atonement,  and  it  is  only  on  these  that  he 
builds  his  belief  of  its  infinite  value ;  and  encouraged  by  these 
assurances,  he  dares  ask  all  the  blessings  he  needs  which  are 
of  infinite  price,  solely  on  account  of  this  sacrifice. 

But  what  warrant  has  a  sinner  to  come  and  present  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  price  of  his  justification  and  eter- 
nal redemption?  It  certainly  is  not  a  direct  and  literal 
promise  made  to  him  previous  to  his  faith  and  to  be  a  ground 
of  ii.  The  promise  of  eternal  life  is  made  to  him  who  has 
already  believed  some  other  declaration,  and  is  of  course 
unconditional.  **  He  that  believeth  in  me,''  says  Christ, 
*'  hath  eternal  life :"  a  direct  unconditional  promise  of  eternal 
blessedness  is  not  made  to  the  sinner  while  in  unbelief,  and 
in  search  of  something  to  be  the  foundation  of  his  faith. 
There  is  no  absolute  and  unconditional  promise  of  pardon  to 
unbelievers,  consequentlj'  they  cannot  build  on  sued  a  foun- 
dation. Neither  are  there,  as  some  represent  any  condi- 
tional promises  made  to  unbelievers,  to  which  faith  is  the 
condition.  Such  a  promise  is  even  an  absurdity.  The  sin- 
ner would  be  required  to  believe  an  endless  proposition. 
Faith  becomes  at  once  the  reception  and  the  condition  of  the 
promise.  He  must  believe  that  God  will  bestow  endless  life 
in  case  he  do  believe ;  yes,  but  in  case  he  do  believe  what  ? 
why  that  God  will  bestow  eternal  life  on  him  in  case  that  he 
does  believe  that  God  will  bestow  eternal  life  on  him,  &c. 
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Few  would  venture  to  suppose  that  the  possession  of  any 
other  moral  qualities  besides  faith  is  the  condition  of  the 
promise  which  is  proposed  to  faith.  It  remains  tiTen  that 
It  is  a  testimony  rather  than  a  promise  which  first  gives  the 
sinner  warrant  to  lay  hold  of  blessings  held  out  to  him  in 
the  ffospel. 

What  then  is  the  warrant  which  authorizes  the  sinner  to 
present  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  Grod  as  the  price  of  his  jus- 
tification and  a  full  equivalent  for  his  own  perfect  obedience  ? 
What  authorizes  him  to  claim  the  righteousness  of  Christ  as 
his  own  and  encourages  him  to  present  it  to  God  as  the  prioe 
of  his  eternal  favor  and  friendship  ?  It  must  be  some  assur- 
ance from  God  himself  or  so  far  from  being  fidth,  such  trust 
in  the  efiScacy  of  the  atonement,  would  be  the  height  of  pre* 
sumption. 

None  have  answered  this  question  we  believe  by  say- 
ing that  the  sinner  must  believe  that  God  has  given  him,  as 
an  individual,  an  assurance  that  the  atonement  has  this  value 
in  his  own  particular  case :  for  then  the  elect  must  have  their 
very  names  written  in  Scripture  or  else  be  favored  with  some 
miraculous  private  revelation.  But  we  believe  that  none  pre- 
tend to  claim  such  a  warrant. 

But  many  have  supposed  that  the  divine  declaration  which 
is  the  foundation  of  faith  is  this,  viz :  that  God  will  bestow 
the  blessings  of  justification  on  the  elect.  True,  this  declara- 
tion itself  carries  no  consolation  to  the  one  Who  believes  it, 
since  he  knows  not  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  but  then.the 
sinner  having  ascertained  the  existence  of  his  fi^h,  is  enabled 
to  infer  his  title  to  the  blessings  ofiered  in  the  gospel.  But 
this  would  make  the  foundation  of  our  hope  to  rest  not  ii> 
God's  promise,  but  upon  our  faith  in  it:  and  our  confidence 
towards  God  must  always  fluctuate  and  correspond  to  the 
evidence  which  our  life  presents  that  our  faith  in  6od*s  decla- 
rations is  the  work  of  his  grace  in  our  hearts,  and  thus  in  a 
most  important  sense,  our  works  and  not  Grod's  word,  become 
the  ground  of  our  hopes.  It  is  contrary  to  all  the  current  of 
Scripture  and  the  whole  experience  of  true  Christians,  that 
the  believer  must  search  himself  for  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  true  faith  and  holiness  in  his  heart,  to  be  entitled  to  plead> 
the  infinite  value  of  the  atonement  in  his  own  case,  and  to 
entitle  him  to  lay  hold  on  the  eternal  life,  which  the  Bible 
assures  us  is  in  the  Son.  If  the  warrant  must  be  sought  in 
ourselves,  our  faith  must  always  fluctuate  and  can  never  have 
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any  satis&ctoij  evidence  for  its  basis.  But  the  faith  which 
God  requires  m  built  wholly  on  his  word  and  immediately 
gives  peace  and  stable  consolation  without  forcing  the  person 
to  seareh  hi*  own  heart  and  life  for  evidence  of  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  the  atonement  in  his  own  case.  ^  In  whom,''  says 
an  apostle,  **  believing  ye  rejoice  with  joy  ufispeakabk  and 
fuaofghryr 

The  gospel  is  addressed  to  men  as  sinners  under  the  curse 
of  the  law  and  needing  reconciliation  with  Grod.  To  such 
*"  God  hath  set  faith  "  [Christ]  *'  to  be  a  propitiation,  through 
fidtb  in  his  blood,  to  declare  bis  righteousness  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  that  are  past  through  the  forbearance  of  God.'' 
It  is  as  such  that  he  requires  men  to  receive  him,  as  a  propi- 
tiation for  their  own  guilt,  as  a  Saviour  to  deliver  them  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  and  a  mediator  to  reconcile  them  to  God. 
Having  set  him  forth  to  them  as  a  Saviour,  and  requiring 
them  to  believe  on  him  as  such,  he  has  certainly  given  to  al^ 
to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached,  a  sufficient  warrant  to  re- 
ceive the  blessings  of  justification,  and  has  made  the  rejecticHi 
of  these  blesaings  and  this  offered  Saviour,  the  ground  of 
condemnation  lo  those  wha  perish.  When  God  requires 
the  sinner  to  believe  in  Christ,  he  certainly  requires  him  to 
veceive  him  as  his  Saviour,  and  not  in  general  terms  as  a 
Savioitf  for  a  certain  class  known  only  in  the  secret  counsels 
of  the  Most  High.  He  requires  a  faith  o/*u8,  and ^br  our- 
selves, that  is,  for  our  own  justification ;  that  we  seek  and 
embrace  this  justification  in  Christy  and  for  ourselves^  and 
not  by  workflK>f  the  law.  He  certainly  therefore  has  given 
the  sinner  sufficient  warrant  to  receive  Christ  as  his  own 
Saviour,  sufficient  assurance  that  his  sacrifice  has  value 
enough  to  ensure  his  own  salvation,  not  thai  of  the  elect  for 
whom  he  is  not  required  to  believe.  If  the  sinner  who  is 
seeking  for  justification  with  God,  will  but  receive  as  true 
God's  own  declarations  of  the  compassion  and  power  of 
Christ  as  a  mediator  for  reconciliation,  if  he  will  but  believe 
the  divine  declarations  of  the  infinite  value  and  efficacy  of  his 
atonement,  he  will  come  to  Christ  for  his  own  salvation,  he 
will  believe  on  and  receive  him  as  his  own  Saviour,  not 
merely  as  the  Saviour  of  an  unknown  class  of  fellow  beings. 
Believing  in  the  infinite  value  of  the  atonement,  as  (xod  him- 
self has  set  it  forth,  he  will  present  it  by  faitli  as  a  claim  for 
the  remission  of  his  sins  and  the  fricDdship  of  God  ;  he  will 
present  this  as  a  full  price  and  valid  title  and  claim  to  these 
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blessings ;  but  the  claim  will  be  presented,  not  in  a  spirit  of 

C resumption,  but  of  holy  confidence  ;  a  confidence  which  is 
ased  on  the  declarations  of  God,  which  is  exercised  only  in 
obedience  to  his  command^  and  which  is  inspired  and  pro* 
duced  wholly  by  his  grace,  and  which  serves  only  to  mag- 
nify (Jod's  veracity.  When  therefore  God  sets  forth  Christ 
as  a  Saviour  and  requires  men  to  receive  him  and  believe  on 
him,  he  gives  them  a  sufficient  warrant  to  receive  bim  as 
their  own  Saviour.  But  faith,  however,  cotisists  not  in 
simply  believing  the  abstract  proposition  ^  that  Christ  is  oui^ 
Saviour  ;**  it  is  a  belief  of  the  testimony  which  God  has 
given  of  his  compassion,  ability  and  acceptableness  as  a 
Saviour ;  a  firm  confidence  in  the  eflicacy  of  his  atonement 
to  reconcile  God  and  procure  the  remission  of  sins.  He 
who  honors  God  so  far  as  to  believe  in  his  truth  and  sincerity 
in  offering  to  him  such  a  Saviour  will  receive  him  as  he  is 
oflfered,  a  Saviour  for  himself:  but  faith  is  principally  con- 
cerned  not  in  believing  Christ  his,  but  in  believmg  him  a 
sufficient  Saviour ;  in  believing  God's  declarations  as  to  the 
infinite  value  of  his  atonement ;  in  receiving  it  and  present- 
ing it  as  a  sufficient  price  for  the  invaluable  blessings  which 
it  purchases. 

Relying  on  the  divine  sincerity  in  the  ofiTer  of  the  atone* 
ment,  and  the  divine  testimony  as  to  its  value,  the  true  be- 
liever pleads  it  for  the  remission  of  sins  and  a  title  to  eternal 
life.  Transported  with  believing  views  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  divine  testimony  of  the  infinite  value  of  this  atonement,  he 
only  obeys  God's  express  command  in  claiming  every  thing 
on  account  of  it :  he  claims  pardon  as  At5,  heaven  as  his  (for 
faith  makes  it  his  country :)  he  claims  God  as  his  God  just 
as  he  is  called  the  God  o/*  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  of 
all  who  imitated  their  faith :  just  as  tt^e  writers  of  the 
Psalms  every  where  claim  him  as  their  God.  He  that  by 
faith  receives  Christ's  atonement  in  such  manner  as  God 
has  set  it  forth,  by  that  act,  receives  God  as  his  God,  for 
that  is  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  to  make  this  reconcilia- 
tion. *'  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himselV." 
No  faith  is  real  except  that  whicli  is  appropriating.  To 
be  faith,  it  must  lav  hold  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  "  He  that 
believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life."  But  he  who  lays  hold 
of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  in  receiving  him  in  that  capacity,  re- 
ceives every  thing  else :  ^'all  things  are  yours,  and  ye  are 
Christ's."  The  believer,  thongli  he  may  have  nothing 
Vol.  VI.  67 
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in  temporal  things,  is  ^et  said  to  **  possess  all  things."  He 
who  by  faith  appropriates  to  himself  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
appropriates  also  his  salvation  and  in  this  are  comprized 
pardon,  acceptance  with  God  and  a  title  to  eternal  life. 

God,  then,  has  given  to  every  man  an  ample  warrant  to 
receive  the  blessings  of  the  atonement,  and  it  is  only  in  obe- 
dience to  his  express  command,  and  in  belief  of  his  express 
declarations,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  great  sacrifice,  that  the 
believer  appropriates  the  purchased  blessings  to  himself;  it 
is  not  in  ooedience  to  any  inward  impulse  or  in  the  belief  of 
any  new  and  internal  revelation,  that  he  is  induced  to  do 
this.  Christ  indeed  is  offered  to  him  as  his  Saviour,  not  as 
the  Saviour  of  an  unknown  class  of  fellow  beings — he  is  re- 
quired to  receive  him  as  his  Saviour,  and  he  can  perish  only 
by  rejecting  him  as  a  Saviour  for  himself. 

But  it  is  said  that  is  very  easy  to  believe  the  divine  dec- 
larations which  thus  set  forth  Christ  as  an  Almighty  Saviour. 
To  this,  I  answer  that  unconvicted  sinners  never  sincerely 
believe  that  they  are  actually  exposed  to  the  evils  from 
which  Christ  is  offered  as  a  deliverer ;  and  when  it  is  said 
that  they  are  very  ready  to  believe  that  God  is  willing  to  set 
aside  the  penalty  of  his  law  on  account  of  the  atonement,  it 
may  be  replied  that  they  are  equally  ready  to  believe  that 
he  would  be  unjust  to  execute  it  upon  them,  were  there  no 
atonement    They  always  claim  salvation  as  a  debt  and  not 
as  a  free  gift,  as  it  is  set  forth  to  them.     Believing  that  God 
is  too  severe  in  his  requisitions,  that  his  law  is  too  severe  both 
in  its  demands  and  its  penalty,  they  always  receive  Christ's 
.  sacrifice  rather  as  a  satisfaction /or  the  law  than  to  the  law  ; 
and  if  the  expression  seems  shockinff,  it  only  expresses  the 
shocking  presumption  of  the  sinner,  he  receives  it  rather  as 
an  atonement  for  God,  than  for  himself.    But  this  is  not  faith 
in  Gk>d's  mercy,  'tis  a  daring  and  presumptuous  claim  upon 
his  justice.    But  the  awakened  sinner,  who  knows  what  he 
merits  from  perfect  and  immutable  justice,  who  knows  also 
the  malignity  of  sin  and  how  fearfully  he  has  provoked  a  holy 
God,  such  an  one  cannot  imagine  that  any  thing  can  have 
sufficient  efficacy  to  rpmove  the  divine  wrath  ;  he  cannot 
imagine  how  God  can  ever  be  reconciled  to  him.     To  such 
a  person,  the  most  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
which  requires  the  strongest  faith  in  the  divine  veracity  in 
order  that  it  be  received,  is  this,  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
is  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  sinner.    He  who  can  come 
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before  an  incensed  God  and  present  the  atonement  of  Christ 
as  the  price  of  his  pardon,  his  acceptance  and  an  eternal  inher- 
itance,  has  honored  the  divine  veracity  by  receiving  the  most 
mysterious,  and  to  the  awakened  sinner  the  most  improbable 
doctrine  that  was  ever  proposed  to  human  belief 

But  it  is  objected  that  to  make  faith  simply  a  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  divine  declarations,  is  to  make  it  a  mere  intel- 
lectual act,  of  no  merit  because  involuntary  ;  that  any  com- 
mands to  yield  assent  must  be  absurd,  inasmuch  as  our  assent 
is  not  in  our  own  power,  and  mu^/ be  yielded  where  evidence 
is  seen,  in  tpiie  of  us^  and  cannot  possibly  be  bestowed, 
where  no  evidence  is  presented  to  command  it.  We  are 
aware  that  some  have  seemingly  evaded  this  difficulty,  by 
defining  faith  to  be  a  belief  in  Uod's  declarations  accompa- 
nied with  spiritual  affections  which  correspond  with  the 
truths  themselves.  But,  aside  from  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving what  is  meant  by  affections  which  correspond  to  the 
truths  to  be  received,  this  definition  makes  faith  something 
very  complex  and  obscure ;  it  is  something  more  than  belief  in 
God's  declarations.  It  would  then  imply  no  holy  affections  of 
heart  to  believe  God's  promises  and  solemn  affirmations  ; 
something  besides  is  necessar}r.  But  if  faith  in  these  prom- 
ises and  affirmations  actually  implies  and  supposes  spiritual 
affections,  then  what  need  of  any  further  spiritual  affections 
corresponding  with  the  truths  themselves. 

But  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  truths  which  faith 
is  to  receive,  that  the  intellect  is  to  be  employed  only  in 
apprehending  their  meaning,  and  has  no  concern  with  their 
evidence.  Indeed  the  truths  themselves,  in  general,  have 
to  human  reason,  no  internal  evidence  or  probability  what- 
soever, for  thev  are  infinitely  above  the  sphere  of  the  re- 
searches of  the  human  mind.  The  person,  in  receiving  these 
truths,  does  not  rest  on  evidence  addressed  to  the  intellect, 
he  simply  confides  in  the  moral  perfections  of  Jehovah,  which 
are  the  only  basis  which  support  the  truth  of  these  proposi- 
tions. The  being  who  proposes  these  things  for  our  belief 
is  omniscient  and  cannot  be  deceived,  and  the  only  evidence 
which  he  proposes  as  the  foundation  of  our  faith,  is  his  own 
veracity.  If  we  believe  in  the  truth  of  God,  we  must  neces- 
sarily, at  the  same  time,  believe  in  the  truth  of  all  that  he 
proposes  for  our  assent  "  He  that  believeth  not  God,"  saith 
the  Scripture,  *'  hath  made  him  a  liar.'' 

The  truths  which  we  are  to  receive  on  the  strength  of 
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the  diviae  testimony,  are  such  as  seem  contradictory  to 
reason  or  at  best,  reason  afibrds  almost  no  evidence  in  their 
favor ;  thev  are  to  be  received  solelv  on  the  fi:round  of  God's 
yeracitv  :  that  testimony  is  to  be  taken  as  sufficient  evidence 
for  truths  which  to  the  human  n)ind  have  none  in  themselves ; 
nay  more,  it  is  to  counterbalance  the  apparent  improbability 
^nd  even  the  apparent  impossibility  which  we  seem  to  dis- 
cover in  tl^em.  This  is  to  be  tiie  sole  evidence  which  we 
are  to  have  in  the  most  important  affairs,  those  which  are  to 
depide  our  eternal  destiny.  We  grant  that. there  is  however 
a  certain  degree  of  apparent  probability  in  many  of  the 
traths  and  declarations  of  the  Bible,  and  that  they  may  be 
received  with  a  certain  degree  of  mere  intellectual  assent 
hy  those  who  are  destitute  of  any  spiritual  confidence  in  the 
moral  perfections  of  the  God  from  whom  these  truths  pro- 
jceed,  and  whose  n)oral  character  is  almost  the  whole  evi- 
dence ^hich  supports  them,  certainly  the  whole  evidence,  oa 
l^hich  he  requires  us  to  receive  them. 

But  it  is  urged,  can  it  tie  that  any  persons  who  have  had 
the  benefits  of  a  religious  education,  enterUiin  such  blasphe- 
pious  ideas  of  the  character  of  God,  as  to  doubt  his  veracity. 
To  this  I  answer,  who  amongst  the  unconverted  believe  the 
divine  threatenings,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  the  promises  ?  Who 
|l)elieve  that  the  eternal  God  is  really  provoked  with  them 
And  to  that  degree  that  no  entreaties,  no  efforts  towards  obe- 
dience, and  no  sufferins^s,  can  change  h\ir\  to  eternity  ?  The 
respect  which  mankind,  in  general,  manifest  for  the  divine 
declarations,  is  most  clearly  exemplified  by  the  conduct  of 
^e  ancient  Jews  at  their  departure  from  Egypt,  when  they 
pnjoyed  constant  communications  from  God,  and  were  under 
his  peculiar  conduct.  ^  They  had  seen,  in  his  miracles  be- 
fore Pharaoh,  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of  his  determina- 
tion and  power  to  fulfil  his  promise  in  bringing  them  into 
iJie  land  of  Canaan.  When  in  their  journey,  he  had  brought 
them  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  hosts  of  the  Egyptians  were 
pressing  upon  them,  when  escape  seemed  impossible,  they 
pad  seen  him  open  in  the  deep  a  passage  for  them  and  a 
grave  for  their  pursuers.  Here  they  sang  the  praises 
of  God.  His  providence  had  so  far  evinced  his  deter- 
pnination  to  fulfil  his  promise ;  but  as  soon  as  this  provi- 
dence seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  forgotten  his  promise, 
they  instantly  murmured.  Their  faith  was  built,  not  on 
pod's  veracity,  but  on  his  prpvidencei  find  so  likewise  was 
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their  unbel.'ef. — A  slight  frown  on  them*  the  slightest  trial  of 
their  faith,  proved  it  unsound,  and  they  continued  to  provoke 
God  by  their  unbelief,  till  be  condemned  that  whole  genera* 
tion  and  excluded  them  from  the  promised  land.  This  is^ 
and  always  will  be  the  faith  of  the  impenitent : 

The  faith  of  Abrahamy  of  Noah,  of  Moses,  of  the  host  of 
Israel  before  Jericho,  was  exercised  in  receiving  as  truep 
things  apparently  improbable  or  even  impossible,  merely 
because  their  truth  was  built  on  the  divine  veracity.  Faith 
then  is  a  reception  of  truth  not  from  any  intellectual  percep* 
tion  of  any  evidence  which  supports  it  but  from  a  confidence 
in  the  moral  perfections  of  that  God  who  reveals  it:  unbelief 
with  regard  to  God  s  promises  and  declarations,  is  simply 
want  ofconfidence  in  the  moral  perfections  of  Jehovah. 

The  truth  is,  the  impenitent  have  such  a  degree  of  con*' 
fidence  in  God's  veracity,  that  they  are  ready  to  place  some 
reliance  upon  it,  but  not  that  which  is  requirecl ;  not  that 
which  is  necessary  to  lead  to  action,  and  to  decide  all  the 
important  steps  in  life.  They  uniformly  act  as  though  the 
divine  promises  and  threatenmgs  were  false,  as  though  the 
divine  being  were  not  sincere,  either  in  his  commands  or 
the  awful  sanctions  which  support  them.  They  are  ready 
to  receive  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  perhaps  most 
of  them,  if  they  can  make  them  square  with  some  favorite 
scheme  of  metaphysics,  but  as  soon  as  reason  finds  a  stum- 
bling-block in  any  Scripture  doctrine,  the  man  cannot  move 
a  step  till  it  is  removed.  He  wants  some  better  foundation 
for  his  belief  than  the  divine  veracity.  A  foolish  and  absurd 
sophism,  uttered  with  boldness  in  all  quarters,  has  carried 
away  one  half  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
Churches,  from  the  acknowledgement  of  a  doctrine  which 
has  always  been  regarded  by  Christions  and  infidels,  as  the 
corner  stone  of  all  the  rest. '  Philosophy  lends  but  a  very 

Erecarious  support  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  when  she 
as  succeeded,  to  appearance,  in  rendering  them  probable 
to  human  reason.  Those  who  receive  them  on  her  authority 
will  always  be  in  danger  of  rejecting  them  on  the  same.  It 
is  probably  best  to  make  it  the  great  point  to  establish  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible  and  leave  the  doctrines  to  stand  or 
fail  on  the  authority  of  the  Being  from  whom  they  proceed. 
There  may  be  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  in  those  who  have  attentively  observed 
the  display  of  these  perfections,  which  is  made  in  the  mate- 
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rial  world  and  in  the  course  of  Providence ;  but  nothing  short 
of  a  spiritual  acquaintance  with  the  divine  perfections,  will 
produce  a  firm  confidence  in  them.  He  who  is  a  stranger 
to  any  spiritual  hatred  towards  deceit  on  its  own  account, 
will  hardly  be  able  to  comprehend  how  it  should  belong  to 
any  one  else.  He  who  can  feel  nothing  but  hatred  and 
revenge  on  the  reception  of  a  provocation,  can  hardly 
comprehend  how  God  can  forgive  the  provocations  of  a 
whole  life.  It  is  he  alone  who  has  been  made  partaker  of 
the  divine  nature,  who  has  been  new-created  in  the  divine 
image,  who  bears  within  his  own  breast  the  same  virtues 
which  support  Grod's  declarations,  that  can  thoroughly  believe 
the  testimony  of  Grod.  He  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  to 
see  the  moral  beauty  and  excellency  of  the  divine  perfections, 
whose  heart  is  filled  with  love  to  this  character,  he  alone  can 
receive  all  that  God  says.  ^*  Faith  worketh  by  love,"  and 
nothing  short  of  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  moral  excel- 
lence of  the  divine  character,  will  produce  unshaken  reli- 
ance in  the  divine  veracity.  He  who  rightly  apprehends  the 
divine  character,  must  believe  Grod  ;  he  who  cannot  spiritu- 
ally apprehend  this  character  cannot  yield  this  belief. 

Faith  then  is  a  moral  exercise  by  which  we  receive 
truths  which  are  apprehended  solely  bv  the  intellect  God 
commands  us  to  believe,  because  such  belief  is  a  moral  act ; 
it  is  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter as  It  is  displayed  in  his  works,  his  providence  and  his 
word.    This  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  divine  excellence 

Jives  the  believer  a  stronger  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the 
octrines  and  promises  of  the  Bible,  than  the  philosopher  gen- 
erally possesses  in  the  evidence  which  supports  the  doctnnes 
of  his  favorite  science.  In  other  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  the  opposite  to  faith  is  scepticism,  or  ignorance ; 
in  theology,  it  is  distrust  of  God's  veracity.  He  that  believ- 
eth  God,  adores  him  ;  *'  he  that  believeth  him  not,  hath  made 
him  a  liar.*'  No  one  can  doubt  of  the  truth  of  all  that  (Sod 
teaches  and  promises  who  knows  God  himself. 

The  apostle  James  has  in  the  most  ample  manner 
taught  the  moral  nature  of  faith  and  its  influence  on  the  life. 
He  assures  us,  that  it  is  a  spiritual  and  active  principle : 
something  which  must  go  forth  into  act,  which  must  manifest 
itself  in  the  life  and  work  in  our  works ;  works  are  necessary 
to  make  faith  perfect  "  Seest  thou  how  that  faith  wrought 
with  his  works  and  by  works  yrsM  faith  made    perfect" 
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Works  are  so  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with 
faith,  that  this  apostle  has  ventured  to  say  **  that  by  works  a 
man  is  justified,"  i.  e.  as  he  immediately  adds,  **  and  not  by 
faith  only,"  not  by  a  faith  without  works.  Faith  is  an  active 
principle;  activity  is  essential  to  its  nature  ;  it  must  act  and 
It  acts  in  works*  Without  action,  it  is  dead.  *'  Works  are 
but  the  acts  of  faith  and  ^  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is 
dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead  also."  He  who  believes 
that  God's  promises,  threatenings,  commands  and  gen^^l 
declarations  are  true,  must  necessarily  act  on  the  principle 
that  they  are  true.  He  who  thoroughly  believes  the  message 
which  assures  him  of  the  burning  of  his  house,  or  the  loss  of 
his  property,  or  the  death  of  his  wife  or  family,  must  feel  and 
act  on  the  ground  that  such  message  is  true.  Men  uniformly 
act  on  their  belief  in  all  the  concerns  of  this  life  ;  he  who  has 
become  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  that  God  has  tauffht  in 
his  word  in  the  way  of  promise,  threatening,  command  and 
otherwise,  must  necessarily  act  on  this  belief.  His  belief 
must  influence  him  to  act  as  if  these  thiogs  were  true.  The 
reality  of  faith,  then,  must  be  tested,  by  its  power.  Abra- 
ham in  the  case  of  Isaac  could  act  as  though  God's  promise 
were  true,  even  when  his  action  seemed  to  be  about  to  make 
the  fulfilment  of  it  impossible.  Moses  was  so  firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  the  divine  promise,  that  he  could  leave 
the  most  splendid  prospects  that  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  af- 
forded, and  prefer  the  sufiering  of  afiliction  with  the  people 
of  God  before  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  c^ 
sin ;  he  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  value  of  the  recom- 
pense of  reward  that  he  regarded  the  reproach  of  Christ 
when  connected  with  such  reward  ^  as  greater  riches  than 
the  treasures  of  Egypt." 

Noah  was  so  firmly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  God's 
threatenings,  that  he  acted  in  the  most  important  concern  of 
his  life,  on  the  supposition  of  their  certain  accomplishment 
Nothing  could  be  more  improbable  to  carnal  reason,  which 
deifies  the  laws  of  nature,  than  that  the  earth  was  soon  to 
be  overflowed  by  waters  :s  nothing  more  improbable  to  men 
immersed  in  pleasure,  enslaved  and  blinded  by  their  pas- 
sions, than  that  the  courses,  which  they  had  learned  to  justify 
to  themselves,  were  exceedingly  criminal  in  the  sight  of  Goa, 
and  about  to  sweep  all  flesh  from  the  earth.  But  Noah 
believed  the  threatenings  on  the  strength  of  God's  veracity, 
and  he  proved  the  reality  of  his  conyictious,  by  acting  up  to 
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them.  He  undertook  a  work  of  immense  labor,  time,  and 
cocty  in  the  sight  of  the  unbelieving  world;  "  by  which  he 
condemned  the  world,**  justified  hhnself,  **  and  became  heir 
of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith.**  Of  Noah,  it  was 
said,  that,  **  being  warned  by  God  of  things  not  seen  as  yet, 
moved  with  fear,  he  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his 
house.**  So  also  it  may  now  be  said  of  believers,  being 
warned  of  God  of  thin^  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with  fear, 
they  flee  to  the  ark  which  God  has  opened  for  their  recep- 
tion in  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Their 
belief  in  God*s  tbreatenings  is  real,  for  it  is  active ;  without 
works,  faith  is  dead.  They  believe  God  and  the  reality  of 
their  faith  is  tested  by  their  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
That  faith  which  is  real,  is  also  active.  If  it  have  life,  that 
life  must  manifest  itself  in  action. 

But  again,  faith  which  is  real,  must  also  be  holy ;  it  must 
take  its  rise  in  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
**  Faith  worketh  by  love.**  The  Scriptures  no  where  insist 
with  earnestness  on  the  importance  ot  duties  merely  intel- 
lectual, and  in  which  the  heart  has  no  share.  To  believe 
Grod  is  a  holy  act  of  the  heart,  and  every  where  in  the 
Scriptures  is  represented  as  praiseworthy.  Faith  is  the 
source  of  all  acceptable  obedience,  and  works  are  only  the 
evidence  of  its  existence.  A  faith  which  is  not  spiritual  and 
has  no  influence  over  the  life,  is  said  to  bedead.  "  But  wilt 
thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith  without  works  is  dead.** 
Faith  conquers  the  world.  ^'Andthisis  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.'* 

The  Scriptures  every  where  represent  faith  as  the  gift  of 
God,  bestowed  in  a  sovereign  manner.  Eternal  salvation  is 
suspended  on  the  possession  of  it,  and  yet  it  is  a  gift.  ^  For 
by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves, it  is  the  gift  of  God.'*  As  love  to  Grod  is  the  substance 
of  the  law,  and  yet  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  faith  is  the  condition  of  salvation,  and  yet  the  gift  of 
a  sovereign  God,  given  •*  not  of  works,**  the  apostle  expressly 
declares,  ^  Lest  any  man  should  boast  **  and  suppose  that 
any  thing  in  him  could  be  in  any  sense  the  price  of  so  precious 
a  gift  Man  is  never  willing  to  believe  that  works  must 
originate  in  faith  and  grace  ;  he  is  determined  to  cling  to 
merit  in  some  shape  or  other ;  that  if  faith  spring  from  grace, 
yet  this  distinguishing  grace  may  be  merited  by  works  in 
some  shape  or  other.     The  writers  of  the  New  School  ex- 
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press  the  opinion  perhaps  more  guardedly  than  St.  Paul,  in 
the  passage  just  ouoted,  supposes  the  objection  to  do.  They 
say  that  though  God  bestows  salvation  as  a  sovereign,  yet 
that  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  acts  in  an  arbitrary  man* 
ner  in  doinff  it:  that  he  sees  sufficient  reason  why  this  in- 
valuable gift  should  be  bestowed  on  some  rather  than  on 
others :  and  when  they  explain  themselves  fully  we  always 
see  that  these  reasons  are  found  in  the  doings  of  sinners.  It 
is  after  all,  the  works  of  the  creature  which  determine  the 
decisions  of  a  sovereign  God.  But  the  apostle  exposes  the 
falsity  and  absurdity  of  this  opinion.  For  when  he  had  said : 
*'  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast,**  he  adds,  "  For 
we  are  his  toarkmanship  created  unto  good  works.**  So 
far  from  acting,  man  is  acfed  upon.  Do  the  orthodox  teach 
the  nassivitv  oi  men  in  regeneration  plainer  than  St.  Paul? 
Ana  would  not  those  awful  denunciations,  poured  out  on 
those  who  teach  old  theolo^,  fall  with  equal  force  on  the 
great  apostle  to  the  Gren tiles  T  He  ventured  to  teach,  that  we 
are  created  unto  good  works :  he  teaches  not  that  the  change 
is  confined  only  to  acU^  he  confines  it  wholly  to  the  persons, 
*'  WB  are  created  to  good  works  **  and  this  not  on  account  of 
any  previous  doings,  which  his  reasoning  shows  could  have 
no  value,  but  solely  on  account  of  his  own  eternal  decree : 
for  he  says,  **  created  unto  good  works,  which  God  foreor- 
dained that  we  should  walk  m  them.** 

But  although  faith  is  an  internal  principle  wrought  in  the 
heart  of  man  by  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  this  doctrine  is 
far  from  authorizing  the  undue  prominence  often  given  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Grod  in  addresses  to  the  unconverted. 
Christ,  the  great  object  of  faith,  should  be  presented  to  the 
mind  of  the  sinner  more  prominently  than  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Father  in  drawing  men  to  a  Saviour.  The  duty  of 
faith  itself  is  certainly  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
should  be  so  by  the  preacher,  with  more  earnestness  than 
the  duty  of  acquiescing  in  the  unknown  decree  which 
bestows  it  But  so  prominently  has  the  doctrine  of  divine 
sovereignty  been  in  the  pulpits  of  New  England,  that  we 
always  near  submission  to  God  made  the  great  duty  of  sin- 
ners, and  faith  in  Christ  occupying  a  place  altogether  in  the 
back  ground.  Now  does  the  Almighty  absolutely  require 
roan  to  exercise  faith  itself,  or  merely  to  submit  to  his  sove* 
reign  pleasure  in  bestowing  it  7  If  faith  be  a  duty,  if  God 
requires  men  to  believe  on  Christ  for  justification,  why  go 
Vol,  VI.  68 
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back  farther,  and  insist  that  they  must  also  be  willing  to 
leave  it  to  the  decision  of  God's  decrees  whether  they  should 
do  this  duty  or  not.  We  are  aware  that  this  submission  was 
so  earnestly  insisted  on  as  a  means  of  shewing  sinners  the 
corruption  of  their  hearts  and  testing  the  reality  of  regenera- 
tion in  hopeful  converts.  But  aside  from  its  being  a  most 
distorted  view  of  the  terms  of  salvation,  notliing  more  was 
comprehended  in  this  submission  to  the  sovereignty  of  God 
than  is  implied  in  true  repentance  for  sin. 

The  sinner  who  has  been  slain  by  the  law,  feels  that  his 
heart  is  only  a  fountain  of  sin,  and  being  under  the  eternal 
wrath  of  God,  he  knows  he  can  never  have  any  claim  on 
that  grace  which  alone  can  save  him.     But  as  soon  as  this 
person  is  softened  into  repentance  by  this  sovereign  grace, 
he  loves  God  for  his  justice ;  he  delights  in  that  very  attri- 
bute which  makes  his  condition  so  fearful ;  he  delights  in  the 
law  of  the  Lord  after  the  inward  man,  though  it  cuts  oflf 
every  hope  which  has  its  foundation  in  any  merit  in  himself. 
That  submission  which  threw  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  into  the   back  ground,  was  really,  for  substance  only 
one  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  repentance  for  sin.    That  sor- 
row for  sin  which  is  genuine,  is  a  holy  regret  for  having  dis- 
obeyed and  provoked  a  Being  of  infinite  perfections.     The 
sinner   sees  and  adores  the  justice  which  condemns  him  ; 
knowing  that  divine  justice  strips  him  of  any  claim  on  grace, 
he  nevertheless  delights  in  this  justice ;  he  adores  it.    But 
this  is  only  one  branch  of  the  doctrine  of  evangelical  repent- 
ance ;  yet  so  steadfastly  had  the  eyes  of  the  ministry  been 
turned  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  that  the  other 
branches  of  evangelical  repentance,  and  also  faith  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  Christ's  sacrifice,  were  to  all  practical  purposes, 
almost  wholly  overlooked. 

But  men  are  required  to  trust  in  Christ  for  sanclifictUion 
as  well  as  for  justification.  The  gifts  of  grace  are  as  really 
his  purchase  as  acceptance  with  God ;  and  to  overlook  this 
truth,  is  to  distort  the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation.  It  is 
wholly  in  virtue  of  the  union  of  believers  to  Christ  by  faith, 
that  they  are  favored  with  internal  communications  of  grace. 
^*  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in 
the  vine :  no  more  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches :  he  that  abideth  in  me  and  I  in 
him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing.     If  a  man  abide  not  in  me  he  is  cast  forth 
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as  a  branch  and  is  withered."  **  Now  if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his ;  and  if  Christ  be  in  you 
the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  but  the  Spirit  id  life  because 
of  righteousness."  We  have  elsewhere  said  that  it  was  a 
prime  object  with  the  divines  of  New  England  to  establish 
the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  and  the  dependance  of  the 
sinner  on  the  grace  of  God ;  but  the  truth  that  this  grace  is 
purchased  by  Christ  as  really  as  the  pardon  of  sin,  was  kept 
in  comparative  obscurity.  The  spirit  of  very  much  of  the 
preaching  with  which  we  were  once  familiar,  seemed  to  be 
this,  that  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  gifts  of  grace  were  be- 
stowed in  an  arbitrary  and  sovereign  manner,  rather  than 
on  account  of  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  as  the  price  of  these 
blessings. 

The  work  of  salvation  from  beginning  to  end,  is  of  God. 
Christ  who  is  the  author,  is  also  the  finisher  of  faith.  The' 
disciples  besought  Christ  in  person  to  increase  this  grace  in 
them.  It  is  this  which  gives  their  victory,  and  Christ  who 
will  lose  none  of  those  whom  his  Father  has  given  to  him, 
will  maintain  this  grace  in  them  to  the  last.  If  he  have  be- 
stowed on  them  this  grace,  the  most  precious  of  all  gifts,  he 
certainly  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  extinguished.  Those  who 
have  been  favored  with  this  precious  blessing  are  said  to 
possess  all  things. 

They  are  the  sons  of  God.  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of 
God,"  not  by  nature,  but  "  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  "  And 
because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  your  hearts,  crying  Abba  Father."  Being  sons 
they  are  said  to  be  heirs,  "  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  of 
Christ,"  and  being  endued  with  such  blessings,  raised  to  such 
an  elevation  of  dignity  and  privilege,  an  understanding  is 
imparted  to  them  that  they  may  "  know  the  things  that  are 
freely  given  them  of  God."  They  are  favored  with  the 
spirit  of  adoption:  called  the  temples  of  God:  The  Holy 
Spirit  dwells  in  them  to  work  in  them  all  that  is  commanded 
in  the  word.  By  him  the  law  of  God  is  written  on  their 
hearts.  They  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  no  longer  fulfil  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  "  but  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts."  "This  I  say  then,  walk  in  the  Spirit  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh."  |«  Now  the  works 
of  the  flesh  are  these,  adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness, 
lasciviousness,  idolatry,  witchcraft,  hatred,  variance,  emula- 
tions, wrath,  strife,  sedition,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  and 
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guch  like,** «'  but  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  loy,  peace,  long 
•u&riug,  gentleaess,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper^ 
anoe.'' 

Men  become  **  sons  of  God  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,'' 
and  because  they  are  sons,  God  sends  forth  the  Spirit  of  his 
Son  into  their  hearU,  who  works  in  their  hearts  every  thing 
well  pleasing  in  his  siffht*'  But  this  list  of  virtues  is  no 
common  one ;  such  a  character  as  thev  form  is,  to  say  the 
least,  of  no  ordinary  occurrence.  Such  a  character  would 
even  attract  observation  and  excite  remark.  But  this  is  the 
character  of  all  who  really  possess  faith.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  however  men  may  err  on  other  sub- 
jects, the  errors  on  practical  religion  are  more  numerou^p 
more  palpable,  and  more  general  than  on  all  others,  and  that 
the  errors  in  doctrinal  religion  have  their  source  too  generally 
in  superficial  views  of  the  nature  of  evangelical  piety. 


Art.  YI. — Some  Passaobs  in  thb  Lifb  of  CoifSTAirrnfB, 

FROM  EVSBBIUS. 


Thbrb  is  possibly  no  epoch  more  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  imd  the  world,  than  the  age  of  Constah- 
TINE,  a  prince  whose  character  has  been  variously  estimated 
by  different  writers  according  to  the  particular  bias  of  their 
religious  views,  and  the  li^ht  in  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  To  the 
general  reader  it  is  perhaps  merely  known,  that  the  Christian 
Church,  lonff  proscribed  by  the  secular  power,  was  at  length 
recognized  oy  the  State  as  a  lawful  society  by  their  mrst 
Chnttian  emperor — that  Chruiianiiy  was,  to  use  a  vague 
expression,  established  by  him ;  yet  what  specific  notions 
are  conveyed  under  this  general  idea,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine.  The  nature  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment 
has  varied  in  every  age ;  and  even  in  the  life  of  Constantino 
it  underwent  two  or  mree  important  changes  in  its  internal, 
and  externa]  relations.  The  ecclesiasticiu  establishment  of 
Censtantine  was  not  that  of  Tbeodosius ;  nor  the  establish- 
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ment  of  Theodosius  that  of  JustiDian ;  Dor  the  eitablishmeot 
of  Justinian  that  of  Cbarlemaffne  ;  nor  the  establishment  of 
Charlemagne  that  of  Henry  YIIL  or  of  Napoleon ;  nor  the 
establishment  <^  Napoleon  that  of  Louis  JUVIII. ;  nor  the 
establishment  of  Louis  XVIII.  that  of  Louis  Philippe.  It 
has  been  the  favorite  maxim  with  some  to  charge  cJl  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity  to  what  is  called  an  eccksiasiieal 
esiabKshment  with  such  a  sweeping  censure,  as  if  Christianity 
merely  needed  to  become  established  by  the  law  of  the  land 
to  neutralize  its  whole  nature  and  efficiency.  A  few  pas- 
sages in  the  Life  of  Constantine^  gathered  principally  from 
his  friend  and  biographer,  Eusebius,  might  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  general  reader.  They  will  tend  to  show 
the  character  of  tte  man,  and  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical 
structure  reared  in  his  days,  so  ignorantly  lauded  or  abused 
by  men  of  different  parties. 

After  the  apostles  left  the  earth  the  church  appears  natu- 
rally to  have  fallen  into  a  systematic  order,  without  pre- 
senting to  us  any  express  vnritten  scheme  from  which  that 
order  arose.  This  will  appear  upon  the  very  face  of  the 
documents  preserved  to  us  bjr  the  most  ancient  fadiers ;  and 
the  evidence  of  this  harmomous  settlement  of  the  churches 
will  be  to  those  who  will  search  into  ecclesiastical  history 
more  striking  than  they  are  otherwise  aware.  The  pastors 
were  settled  according  to  their  respective  '*  districts^  or 
'*  parishes,"  the  functions  of  each  officer  was  defined  with 
sufficient  precision ;  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  mark- 
ed out  for  the  general  assemblies  of  the  various  churches  at 
specified  pericNos ;  a  conventional  subordination  was  esta- 
blished between  the  relative  functionaries  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal commonwealth  ;  and  eighteen  hundred  churches,  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  (me  common  faith,  presented  a  serried 
phalanx  to  the  adversary,  which  perpetually  alarmed  the 
vigilant  guardians  of  the  old  national  superstition.  Aocord- 
ine  to  the  particular  views  of  each  party,  this  will  be  ascribed 
either  to  tne  especial  providence  of  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  blessed  religion,  or  to  the  influence  of  those  who  headed 
the  church  miutant,  and  occupied  the  dangerous  post  of 
overseers,  to  the  peril  of  being  marked  out  for  certain  marw 
tyrdom  by  the  relentless  heathen.  After  beins;  exposed  to 
persecution  of  varied  degree  and  extent,  the  churches 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  remarkidble  peace  and  prosperity 
for  forty-five  years,  during  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Dio- 
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cletian  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century.    This  wise 

Erince,  naturally  humane,  appears  in  the  first  instance  to 
ave  connived  at  the  success  of  the  Christians.  They  now 
boldly  came  forth,  and  adorned  the  empire  with  stately  and 
spacious  edifices  for  public  worship.  The  bishops  had 
been  the  bond  which  united  the  churches.  They  had 
beaded  and  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle;  and  however  ready 
now  in  the  days  of  universal  toleration,  our  Catholic  de- 
nominations may  be  to  impugn  the  ambition  of  these  bold 
leaders,  it  is  uncertain  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
various  sects  of  those  days,  had  they  not  taken  shelter  under 
these  staunch  captains  who  led  the  regular  array  of  the 
church  militant. 

From  the  uncompromising  nature  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion which,  under  the  guidance  of  its  able  champions,  sought 
to  overthrow  every  other  worship,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
peace  of  the  empire  should  subsist  long  under  the  connivance 
which  the  emperor  awarded  to  an  unlawful  faith.  The 
mildest  prince  which  the  Church  had  ever  yet  experienced, 
at  length  became  an  odium  and  reproach  to  all  posterity; 
and  the  stigma  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  has  branded 
its  author  to  all  time,  as  an  unnatural  monster  of  impiety.  It 
was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire, that  he  should  decide  between  the  claims  of  the  old 
and  new  worship.  It  was  judged  expedient  that  Christianity 
should  be  crushed  and  exterminated  with  all  its  adherents. 
The  persecution  raged  for  ten  years,  till  Constantine,  "raised 
up  by  God,"  turned  the  tide  against  the  Church's  adversaries 
and  struck  at  one  blow  such  a  revolution  in  the  world  as  it 
had  never  before  experienced.  From  the  following  docu- 
ment, delivered  some  time  after  his  proclaiming  peace  to  the 
Christians  at  Rome,  will  appear  the  nature  of  Constantino's 
first  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Copy  of  the  Imperial  ordinances  of  Constantine  and  Licinius. 

"  As  we  long  since  perceived  that  religious  liberty 
should  not  be  denied,  but  that  it  should  be  granted  to  the 
opinion  and  wishes  of  each  one  to  perform  divine  duties 
according  to  his  own  determination^  we  had  given  orders, 
that  each  one,  and  the  Christians  among  the  rest,  have  Xhe 
liberty  to  observe  the  religion  of  his  choice,  and  his  peculiar 
mode  of  worship.    But  as  there  plainly  appeared  to  be  many 
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and  different  sects  added  in  Ihat  edict  [an  edict  lost]  in  which 
this  privilege  was  granted  them,  some  of  them  perhaps,  after 
a  little  while  on  this  account,  shrunk  from  this  kind  of  atten- 
tion and  observance.     Wherefore,  as  I,  Constantino  Augus- 
tus, and  I,  Licinius  Augustus,  came  under  favorable  auspices 
to  Milan,  and  took  under  consideration  all  afiairs  that  per- 
tained to  the  public  benefit  and  welfare,  these  things  among 
the  rest  appeared  to  us  to  be  most  profitable  and  advanta- 
geous to  all.     We  have  resolved  among  the  first  things  to 
ordain,  those  matters  by  which  reverence  and  worship  of  the 
Deity  might  be  exhibited  ;  that  is,  how  we  may  grant  like- 
wise to  the  Christians,  and  to  all,  the  free  choice  to  follow 
that  mode  of  worship  which  they  may  wish.     That  whatso- 
ever divinity  and  celestial  power  may  exist,  may  be  propi- 
tious to  us  and  to  all  that  live  under  our  government. 
Therefore,  we  have  decreed  the  following  ordinance,  as  our 
will,  with  a  salutary  and  most  correct  intention,  that  no 
freedom  at  all  shall  be  refused  to  Christians  to  follow  or  to 
keep  their  observances  or  worship.     But  that  to  each  one 
favor  be  granted  to  devote  his  mind  to  that  worship  which 
he  may  think  adapted  to  himself.    That  the  Deity  may  in  all 
things  exhibit  to  us  his  accustomed  favor  and  kindness.    It 
was  just  and  consistent  ths^t  we  should  write  that  this  was 
our  pleasure.     That  all  exceptions  respecting  the  Christians 
being  completely  removed,  which  were  contained  in  the  for- 
mer epistle  that  we  sent  to  your  fidelity,  and  whatever 
measures  were  wholly  sinister  and  foreign  to  our  mildness, 
that  they  should  be  altogether  annulled;  and  now  that 

EACH    ONE  OF   THE  CHRISTIANS    MAY   FREELY    AND  WITHOUT 
MOLESTATION,    PRESERVE    AND    FOLLOW    THAT    COURSE    AND 

WORSHIP  WHICH  HE  HAS  PROPOSED  TO  HIMSELF,  which  in- 
deed we  have  resolved  to  communicate  most  fully  to  your 
care  and  diligence,  that  you  may  know  we  have  granted 
liberty  and  full  freedom  to  the  Christians  to  observe  their 
own  mode  of  worship,  which,  as  your  fidelity  understands, 
being  absolutely  granted  to  them  by  us,  the  privilege  is  also 
granted  to  others  to  pursue  that  worship  and  religion  they 
wish,  which  it  is  obvious  is  consistent  with  the  peace  and 
tranquility  of  our  times  ;  that  each  may  have  the  privilege 
to  select  and  to  worship  whatsoever  divinity  he  pleases. 
But  this  has  been  done  by  us,  that  we  might  not  in  any  man- 
ner appear  to  detract  any  thing  from  any  manner  of  religion 
or  any  mode  of  worship.    And  this  we  further  decree,  with 
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respect  to  the  Christians,  that  the  places  in  which  they  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  assemble,  concerning  which  we  also 
wrote  to  your  fidelity  in  a  difierent  form,  that  if  any  persons 
have  purchased  these,  either  from  our  treasury,  or  from  any 
other  one,  they  shall  restore  them  to  the  Christians,  without 
money  and  without  demanding  an;^  price,  without  any  super- 
added value  or  augmentation,  without  delay  or  hesitancy. 
And  if  any  have  happened  to  receive  these  places  as  presents, 
that  they  shall  restore  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Chris- 
tians, so  that  if  either  those  that  purchased,  or  those  that 
received  them  as  presents,  have  any  thing  to  request  of  our 
munificence,  they  may  go  to  the  provincial  governor,  as  the 
judge ;  that  provision  may  also  be  made  lor  them  by  our 
clemency.  All  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  body  of  Christians,  by  your  care  without  any  delay. 
And  since  the  Christians  themselves  are  known  to  have  had 
not  only  those  places  where  they  were  accustomed  to  meet, 
but  oihBT  places  also^  belonging  not  to  individuals  among 
them,  but  to  the  ri^t  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  you 
will  also  commanaall  these,  by  virtue  ot  the  law  beforemen- 
tioned,  without  any  hesitancy,  to  be  restored  to  these  same 
Christians,  that  is,  to  their  body,  ahd  each  coirvEifTici.B 
RBSPBCTivBLT.  The  aforesaid  consideration,  to  wit,  being 
observed,  namely,  that  they  who  as  we  have  said  restore 
them  without  valuation  and  price  may  expect  their  indemnity 
from  our  munificence  and  lioerality.  In  all  which  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  you,  to  exhibit  your  exertions  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  aforesaid  body  of  Christians^  that  our  orders 
may  be  most  speedily  accomplished,  that  likewise  in  this, 
}>rovision  may  to  made  by  our  clemency,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  common  and  public  tranquility.  For,  by  these 
means,  as  before  said,  the  divine  favor  with  regard  to  us  maj 
be  extended  to  the  knowledge  of  all,  it  is  expected  that  th»w 
things  written  by  us,  should  be  proposed  and  published 
to  the  knowledge  of  all,  that  this  act  of  our  liberality  and 
kindness  may  remain  unknown  to  noife." 

Such  was  the  Edict  of  Milan,  A.  D.  313,  by  which  Con- 
stantino gave  the  first  establishment  to  the  Christian  relifi^on. 
It  was  enacted  in  favor  of  the  ^  whole  body  of  the  Chris- 
tians" in  general,  and  of  "  each  conventicle,"  and  ^  each  one 
of  the  Christians"  in  particular.  Constantino  in  setting  the 
seal  of  the  theocracy  upon  the  thousands  of  the  Christian 
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Israel,  set  it  upon  each  particular  individual  constituent 
member  of  it,  without  favoring  any  especial  branch ;  and  in 
reading  this  document  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  centuries,  we 
might  fancy  it  to  be  the  production  rather  of  a  Washington 
than  of  a  Prince  of  that  remote  age.  It  has  required  fifteen 
centuries  to  teach  Christians  that  which  the  wisdom  of 
Constantino  declares  in  the  very  outset,  *'  that  he  had  long 
since  perceived,"  viz.  **  that  keligious  liberty  should  not 
be  denied,  but  that  it  should  be  granted  to  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  bach  one."  In  this  document  we  must  not  con- 
sider Constantino,  the  private  individual  as  speaking,  but 
Constantino  in  his  official  capacity  as  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  empire,  as  the  head  of  both  the  Christians  and  the 
Pagans,  so  that  the  sneer  of  Gibbon  with  respect  to  the 
doubtful  conversion  of  Constantino,  derived  from  certain  ex- 
pressions used  by  Constantino  in  his  edict,  must  be  retorted 
on  the  ignorance  of  that  infidel  historian,  who  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  man  and  the  prince*  The  words 
alluded  to  are  "  That  whatever  divinity  or  celestial  power 
may  exist,  may  be  propitious  to  us  and  to  all  that  live  under 
our  government,"  as  if  Constantino  doubted  in  the  identity 
of  the  only  true  God  as  the  God  of  the  Christians.  But  here 
Constantino,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  tolerating  character 
of  his  edict,,  wisely  professes  no  God  in  particular,  that  he 
might  give  no  umbrage  or  alarm  to  either  heathen  or 
Christian. 

Constantino  appears  to  have  been  first  influenced  in  the 
choice  of  his  religion  from  the  faith  and  example  of  his  father 
Constantius ;  who,  when  the  four  were  associated  in  the 
government  of  the  Roman  empire,  viz.,  Diocletian,  Maximian, 
Constantius  and  Galerius, — '*  alone  in  covenant  of  friendship 
with  God  the  governor  of  all  things,  pursued  a  course  of  life 
averse  and  unlike  to  the  ways  of  the  rest."  ^  He  passed 
the  whole  period  of  his  reign  calmly  and  tranquilly  with  his 
wife,  children  and  household,  and  dedicated  his  whole  family 
to  God,  the  only  King,  so  that  the  multitude  who  dwelt 
within  his  palace,  seemed  to  dififer  in  no  respect  from  the 
form  of  a  church ;  in  which  the  ministers  of  God  were  ad- 
mitted, who  performed  daily  worship  for  the  Emperor,  when 
this  order  of  pious  men  and  truly  serving  God,  could  not 
even  be  mentioned  elsewhere  among  the  multitude  of  Gen- 
tiles without  danger."  {Life,  B.  1,  ch.  9.  11.)  Constantius 
presided  over  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain^  and  ended  his  life 
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in  the  Imperial  Palace  of  York,  A.  D.  308.  Eusebius  thus 
describes  the  youthful  prince.  **  Constantino  was  after  the 
mannet  of  that  ancient  prophet  of  God,  Moses,  in  daily  inter- 
course with  those  who  were  colleagues  of  his  father  in  the 
government  of  the  Empire,  and  when  barely  passed  his 
boyhood,  he  was  held  in  great  honor  among  them.  At 
which  time  of  life  and  in  which  honor,  I  myself  beheld  him, 
when  he  travelled  with  the  eldest  Emperor  to  Palestine. 
Sitting  at  his  right  hand,  he  presented  himself  in  public  to 
every  one,  and  gave  simal  evidences  of  that  royal  nature  in 
him  which  ever  after  shone  out.  As  to  person,  he  was  fair 
in  complexion,  and  no  one  could  compare  with  him  in  the 
tallness  of  his  stature  or  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  which 
seemed  to  inspire  beholders  with  somewhat  of  terror.  But 
he  was  ennobled  with  more  virtues  of  mind  than  accomplish- 
ments of  person,  among  which  his  modesty  especially  adorned 
him — then  his  more  polite  acquirements,  next  his  innate 
good  sense,  and  lastly  a  wisdom  impressed  upon  his  mind 
by  God  himself,  remarkably  fostered  as  it  were  by  peculiar 
nourishments."    (B.  1,  ch.  13.) 

**  When  those  in  power  considered  this  noble,  vigorous  and 
majestic  youth,  endowed  with  a  lofty  and  upright  mind,  they 
were  struck  with  envy  as  well  as  fear,  and  narrowly  watched 
some  seasonable  occasion  by  which  they  might  disgrace  him 
with  some  serious  charge.  Which  the  youth  perceiving 
(if  indeed  the  snares  fabricated  against  him  were  not  once 
and  again  openly  detected  by  the  interposition  of  God)  he 
sought  safety  in  flight  and  in  that  respect  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  the  great  prophet,  Moses.  God  also  did  all  things 
for  his  sake,  providentially  contriving  that  be  should  be  at 
hand  to  succeed  his  father."    {Life  I.  14)^ 

'*  For  immediately  when  he  had  escaped  the  snare,  be 
quickly  drew  nigh  his  father,  and  after  a  long  absence  he 
suddenly  came  into  his  presence.  At  that  time  the  life  of 
Constantius  was  at  the  very  point  of  termination.  But 
when  he  saw  his  son  so  unexpectedly  return,  leaping^ from 
his  couch  he  embraced  him ;  and  that  which  alone  afflicted 
the  hour  of  his  departure  with  sadness,  the  absence  of  his 
son,  he  declared  was  now  removed  from  his  mind,  and  he 

f)oured  forth  prayers  to  God  in  thanks.  Now  he  said,  he 
ooked  upon  death  of  more  value  than  life ;  and  so  set  his 
family  and  all  his  cdncerns  in  order.  And  placing  himself 
in  the  midst  of  his  sons  and  daughters  who  surrounded  him 
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like  a  choir,  he,  in  his  palace,  and*on  his  royal  couch  reclin- 
ing, having  delivered  the  inheritance  of  the  empire  to  his 
eldest  son  by  the  common  law  of  nature,  departed  this  life." 
{Life  I.  15). 

Constantino  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  and  in  full  vigor  of  body  and  mind.  He  had 
been  for  the  last  fourteen  years  in  the  court  of  Diocletian, 
and  had  been  engaged  in  the  Persian  war ;  and  his  extraor- 
dinary sagacity  together  with  his  familiarity  with  the  princes 
— made  him  fully  acquainted  with  all  state  intrigues.  On  de- 
tecting the  schemes  laid  against  his  safety,  he  hastily  escaped 
from  Nicomedia  by  night  and  travelled  with  extraordinary 
despatch  through  tiithynia,  Thrace,  Dacia,  Pannonia,  Italy 
and  Gaul,  just  in  time  to  meet  his  father  who  was  preparing 
to  embark  for  Britain,  or  according  to  Eusebius  to  receive 
the  imperial  office  from  his  dying  hands  at  York.  It  was  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.  Constantino 
had  secretly  imbibed  some  general  faith  in  Christianity,  both 
from  his  father  and  also  from  the  household  of  Diocletian, 
which  naturally  mild  prince  had  fostered  the  Christian  doc- 
trine in  his  family,  his  officers,  and  his  household,  like  Con- 
stantius  ;  and  who,  while  he  publicly  officiated  in  the 
sacrificial  rites  of  the  heathen  goas,  was  possibly  in  private 
**  almost  persuaded  to  become  a  Christian,"  had  not  some 
circumstances  occurred,  which  led  him  to  take  that  decided 
course  against  Christianity,  which  filled  the  Church  with  blood, 
and  which  might  seem  to  explain  the  subsequent  conduct 
of  Constantino  himself. 

It  must  require  a  mind  well  acquainted  with  the  human 
heart  to  penetrate  into  the  counsels  of  princes;  but  an 
acquaintance  with  the  blessed  gospel  will  open  the  eyes  of 
the  understanding  to  many  secrets  of  human  nature  which 
infidel  sagacity  might  not  discover.  The  secret  of  the  Dio- 
cletian persecution  lay  not  in  the  avowed  hostility  of  the 
faithful  to  the  pagan  idolatries^  but  in  some  doctrines  which 
were  propagated  in  the  camp  totally  subversive  of  the  basis 
upon  which  the  CsBsars  rested  their  very  name  and  govern- 
ment. To  declaim  with  eloquence  against  the  vices  or 
superstitious  practices  of  paganism,  mi^t  be  tolerated  with 
secret  favor,  because  a  religion  of  purity  and  order  was 
congenial  to  the  easy  administration  of  good  government. 
But  when  ^  Marcellus,  a  centurion,  threw  away  his  belt,  his 
arms,  and  the  ensigns  of  his  office, and  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
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voice,  that  he  would  obey  none  but  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal 
king,  and  that  he  renounced  for  ever  the  use  of  carnal  weap- 
ons," the  supreme  magistrate  whose  authority  lay  only  in  his 
legions,  was  touched  to  the  quick,  and  was  roused  like  a  lion 
from  his  lair.  Galerius  dismissed  a  great  number  of  Christian 
officers  from  their  employment ;  he  passed  a  winter  in  secret 
consultation  with  Diocletian  in  the  palace  of  Nicomedia,  and 
persuaded  the  emperor  to  exclude  the  Christians  from  any 
employment  in  the  household  and  the  army.  A  council  was 
summoned,  and  the  final  measure  of  persecution  was  extorted 
from  the  reluctant  Diocletian.    A.  D.  303. 

Constantine  was  secretly  in  favor  of  Christianity.  He 
beheld  with  horror  and  disgust,  he  himself  avers,  the  torments 
inflicted  upon  the  Christians,  whose  only  crime  was  their 
religion.  Yet  he  aspired,  one  day  to  be  both  CsBsar  and 
Augustus.  He  must  have  deeply  reflected  on  the  direct 
causes  which  brought  on  the  persecution,  viz.  the  tenets  of 
Marcellus.  How  could  he  himself  vindicate  the  cause  of 
the  Christians  and  yet  retain  his  own  military  sway  over  tlie 
Empire,  if  those  principles  were  true  7  "  Jesus  Christ  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  a  king,  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  whose  servants  did  not  fight"  The  noble  Marcellus 
had  '*  witnessed  the  good  concession  and  kept  it  without  spot 
unrebukeable."  Yet  Constantine  felt  that  he  must  depend 
upon  his  legions  for  supreme  power.  V  The  whole  empire 
will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 
yet  Christ  had  said,  *'  the  Prince  of  this  world  cometn,  and 
nath  nothing  in  me." 

We  must,  however,  ^)roperly  place  these  reflections  of  Con- 
stantine five  or  six  years  after  the  edict  of  Milan,  on  his  sec- 
ond or  third  expedition  into  Italy,  A.  D.  324,  against  Licinius. 
He  was  possibly  not  before  made  practically  acquainted  with 
the  troublesome  tenets  of  Marcellus^  which,  tliere  is  strong 
evidence  to  believe,  still  infected  the  army  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  which  possibly  drove  his  colleague  Licinius  into  a 
revocation  of  the  Milan  Edict,  and  another  persecution,  to 
suppress  which  Constantine  again  took  arms ;  for  we  find  that 
"  in  the  councils  which  were  assembled  under  the  gracious 
protection  of  Constantine  the  authority  of  the  bishops  was 
seasonably  employed  to  ratify  the  obligation  of  the  military 
oath,  and  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  excommunication  on  those 
soldiers  who  threw  away  their  arms  during  peace."  (Gibbon, 
ch.  20.  not0  27p)    Eusebius  is  unaccountably  inconsistent. 
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While  he  makes  Constantine  adopt  the  religion  of  his  father 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  afterwards  refers  his  con- 
version to  his  vision  of  Christ  on  his^r^^  expedition  to  Italy 
before  the  Edict  of  Milan,  and  insinuates  that  he  did  not 
know  who  Christ  was  till  then,  though  he  had  been  all  his 
life  trained  in  Christian  courts  I 

''He  determined  that,  the  God  whom  his  father  sacredly 
adored  should  be  alone  served  and  worshipped.  Wherefore 
he  implored  his  aid  with  prayers,  besought  him,  entreated 
him,  that  he  would  signify  to  him,  both  how  the  events  which 
he  proposed  in  his  mind  should  be  effected  and  that  he  would 
lend  a  helping  right  hand  to  their  accomplishment  To  the 
emperor,  therefore,  praying  these  things  and  earnestly  sup- 
plicating, a  certain  divine  vision  and  most  astonishing,  ap- 
peared :  which  if  perhaps  any  one  else  had  told  it  he  would 
not  so  easily  have  gained  credence,  but  when  the  victorious 
Emperor  himself  told  it  to  myself,  who  write  this  history,  a 
long  time  afterwards,  when  I  was  honored  with  his  ac- 
quaintance and  with  familiar  conversation  with  Aim,  and 
when  he  confirmed  his  assertion  with  an  oath, — who  can 
hesitate  to  give  credence  to  a  fact  so  well  authenticated, 
especially  when  in  after  times  he  gave  such  valid  testimony 
to  his  declaration  7  When  the  sun  had  passed  the  meridian, 
a  little  after  noon,  he  said  that  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  the 
sign  of  a  luminous  cross  suspended  over  the  sun  and  an  in- 
sciption  on  it  composed  of  these  words  ;  Bt  this  Conquer. 
Great  astonishment  filled  himself  and  his  whole  army  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  march,  and  were  so  made  spectators 
of  this  prodigy.  He  declared,  that  he  was  yet  distracted  with 
doubt  as  to  what  that  prodigy  might  mean ;  and  night  closed 
upon  his  long  and  deep  meditations ;  that  Christ  then  ap- 
peared to  him  in  sleep  with  the  sign  of  God  which  appeared 
in  the  sky,  and  instructed  him  to  make  a  standard  in  imitation 
of  it,  which  he  should  use  as  a  protection  in  engaging  with 
bis  enemies."     (Xt/e,  B.  1,  ch.  22,  23.) 

If  Constantine  saw  the  vision  of  the  cross  before  the 
Edict  of  Milan  on  his  first  expedition  to  Italy,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  use  of  the  standard  of  the  cross,  the 
Labarum^  till  above  ten  years  afterwards,  when  he  declared 
himself  the  enemy  of  Licinius.    (Li/e,  B.  2,  ch.  6,  7,  8,  9.) 

With  regard  to  the  open  vision  taken  simply  by  itselft 
there  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  credibility  and  the  style  of 
the  divine  miracles.    It  suited  the  importance  of  the  occasion^ 
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tfie  precarious  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  the  yet 
unconfirmed  faith  of  a  soldier,  upon  whose  sole  arm,  humanly 
speaking,  the  fate  of  the  religion  depended,  and  which  upon 
any  sudden  disaffection  to  it  on  his  part,  might  be  once  and 
for  ever  crushed.  Br  this  conquer  was  an  omen  which 
might  be  applied  in  various  ways.  If  Constantino  was 
weli  versed  In  the  principles  of  Christianity ;  if  he  were 
secretly  convinced  of  its  truth  ;  if  he  had  known  what  ob- 
h'gations  it  laid  upon  those  who  embraced  it ;  and  if  he 
balanced  the  genuine  import  of  the  prodigy  in  the  scale  of 
his  own  ambition,  we  may  find  a  clue  to  his  doubts.  It 
might  mean,  that  be  was  to  fling  up  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ  and  follow  him,  to  a 
spiritual  victory/  ''He  was  distracted  with  doubt  what 
the  prodigy  might  mean.''  But  he  must  have  known  that 
''the  good  confession"  of  the  martyr  Marcellus  was  the 
cause  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.  The  whole  vision  must 
have  been  a  long  dream  of  ten  years  contemplation,  and 
then  its  true  meaning  came  out ;  which  was,  that  he  should 
frame  a  standard  not  of  the  eagles  but  the  cross,  and  sane- 
tify  war  and  blood  with  the  name  of  a  crucified  master,  who 
"  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  save ;"  who  said,  "  put  up 
thy  sword  into  its  place  ;  for  all  they,  that  take  sword,  shall 
perish  by  the  sword,"  which  detects  the  whole  imposture. 
This  "  lying  sign  and  wonder"  was  sufiicient  to  silence  every 
contumacious  Christian  soldier  ever  afterwards;  and  to 
the  example  of  Constantino  imitated  by  succeeding  Emperors 
and  Christian  Sovereigns,  may  be  traced  all  those  legal  and 
wholesale  murders,  which  have  been  perpetrated  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross — to  that  "  pernicious  dream"  we  may 
trace  the  evil  tendency  of  all  Constantine's  after  acts  of 
persecution,  his  family  broils  and  executions,  which  the 
most  extraordinary  personal  piety  and  devotion  could  not 
avert. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  no  pious  impos- 
ture, which  has  been  palmed  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
Church,  in  which  the  Divine  Author  of  our  reli^on  has  not 
taken  care  to  insert  the  clue  to  its  own  detection,  or  infix 
upon  it  some  significant  stigma  of  its  falsity.  The  Labarum 
was  a  pike  intersected  by  a  transverse  beam,and  surmounted 
by  a  crown  of  gold,  in  which  to  express  the  figure  of  the 
cross,  were  inserted  and  intertwined  the  letters  X  and  f,  the 
Greek  initials  of  the  name  of  Christ,  but  which  rather  rep- 
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resented  a  serpent  in  the  cross,  than  the  Being  upon  it  who 
i^as  the  Truth  itself.  The  name  Labarum^  which,  says 
Gibbon,  **  has  been  vainly  derived  from  almost  all  the  known 
languages  of  the  world,  and  for  the  etymology  of  which^the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  Spanish,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Armenian^ 
Illyric  have  been  ineffectually  tortured,**  might  easily  yield  to 
Hebrew  philology  in  the  words  Din^  ni  and  signify,  the  soid 
of  cunnings  an  epithet  which  has  been  scripturally  applied 
to  the  father  of  lies  in  his  form  of  a  serpent. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  the  frank  and  noble  sol- 
dier all  at  once  fell  into  this  systematic  deception  till  he 
had  been  more  deeply  initiated  into  the  inner  mysterious 
polny  of  courts,  h  is  a  fact^  though  a  lamentable  one, 
that  the  maxim  was  very  early  introduced  into  the  Church, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  deceive,  if  any  beneficial  result  miffht 
accrue  from  the  deception.  The  banner  of  Constantme 
might  adorn  the  faith  of  the  Jesuit  but  not  of  Jesus;  and  it 
is  an  undoubted  truth  that  Jesuitism  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  order,  which  has  borne  the  name,  but  has  been  too  widely 
diffused  among  all  the  denominations  of  the  Christian  world. 

Nevertheless  whatever  might  have  been  the  imposture 
or  self-infatuation  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  he  was  indo- 
bitably  an  agent  of  God  in  the  vindication  of  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  If  he  was  the  subject  of  a  '*  lying  spirit,"  if  he 
was  the  designed  instrument  of  a  strong  delusion,  if  the  vis- 
ion had  heeit  a  reality,  and  the  dream  a  **  pernieious  dream," 
who  shall  dare  arraign  the  course  of  an  ailwise  Providence, 
who  trieth  the  souls  of  men  7  What  is  that  to  thee  7  To 
the  law  and  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
these,  there  is  no  truth  in  them.  ''  If  a  prophet  speak  a 
Iving  word  (against  the  revealed  word),  I  have  deceived 
that  prophet,  saith  the  Lord."  We  ought  never  to  be 
diverted  from  the  revealed  word,  however  contrary  might 
appear  the  mode  of  God^s  inscrutable  government  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  world.  "  Follow  thou  me."  ••  The  secret 
things  belong  to  the  'Lord  our  God,  but  the  things  revealed 
belong  to  us  and  our  children."  If  God  had  even  inspired 
the  tongue  of  the  serpent  at  the  fall,  yet  man  had  no  right  to- 
listen  against  an  openly  declared  command  of  his  Maker 
delivered  in  propria  persona. 

The  Son  of  man  alone  could  overcome  when  tempted, 
and  despise  that  secular  dominion  assumed  to  be  in  the  gift 
of  Satan.    His  aspirations  were  to  establish  a  spiritual  king- 
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dom,  not  a  kingdoin  of  force  by  what  Xenophon  calls  the 
**  godlike  art  of  ruling  over  willing  minds." 

But  whatever  credence  we  may  give  to  the  miraculous 
part  of  Constantine's  life,  ^  he/'  says  his  biographer,  ^  openly 
announced  himself  to  be  a  servant  of  God,  and  frankly 
avowed  himself  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Great  King."  {Life, 
B.  1,  ch.  2.)  He  considered  himself  raised  up  by  God  to 
vindicate  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  and  without  any  refer- 
ence to  certain  prophecies  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  have 
been  applied  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others  to  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  paganism,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
described  in  a  picture  suspended  over  the  vestibule  in  hia 
palace,  in  the  attitude  of  trampling  a  dragon  under  his  feet 
transfixed  through  the  middle  with  a  lance.  (Life,  B.  3,  c  8.) 
Whenever  there  was  any  dissension  in  the  Church,  he  min* 
gled  among  the  ministers  as  if  he  had  been  to  them  **  a  com- 
mon bishop  ordained  by  God,"  and  he  particularly  favored 
those  who  were  inclined  to  peaceful  measures,  declaring 
that  he  received  the  greatest  joy  from  the  common  concord 
of  alL  {Life^  B.  1,  ch.  37.)  '*  When  he  entertained  some 
bishops  at  a  banquet,"  says  his  biographer,  **  he  said  in  my 
hearing :  you  are  bishops  in  the  church,  but  I  am  ordained 
by  God  a  bishop  out  of  it "  that  is,  I  take  charge  of  its  exter- 
nal affairs.  (B.  4,  ch.  24).  He  announced  himself  not  only 
to  be  a  partaker,  but  he  officiated  at  the  Passover  as  if  he 
had  been  a  priest  of  the  Christian  mysteries.  (B.  4,  ch.  20,22.) 
He  prayed  and  preached  among  the  bishops  and  the  assem- 
bled church,  (B.  4,  ch.  29,  32) ;  and  his  biographer  has  pre- 
served one  specimen  of  his  sermons,  appended  to  his  life, 
but  which  is  too  lon^  to  make  an  extract  trom  here,  so  as  to 
do  justice  to  its  merits. 

^  Stirring  up  his  mind  as  it  were  with  some  afflatus  and 
instinct  for  divine  things,  he  spent  often  whole  nights  with- 
out sleep ;  and  writing  his  sermons  at  his  leisure,  he  held 
frequent  congregations  with  his  household,  because  he 
thought  it  to  be  his  part,  to  rule  those  obedient  to  his  govern- 
ment by  the  reins  of  reason  and  so  subject  his  whole  kinff^ 
dom  to  the  empire  of  reason.  So  an  immense  multitude 
were  accustomed  to  flow  in  at  the  nod  of  the  emperor  that 
they  might  hear  him  philosophizing.  But  if,  during  speak- 
ing, any  occasion  occurred  to  him  to  discourse  concerning 
theology,  standing  up  ere'^t,  with  a  compressed  countenance 
and  a  subdued  voice,  using  the  greatest  prudence  and  mod- 
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eration,  he  seemed  to  inspire  and  restrain  the  minds  of  those! 
present  with  a  celestial  discipline.  Which  thing  when  the 
grateful  applause  of  the  people  followed,  he  was  accustomed 
to  intimate  by  a  nod,  that  they  should  look  towards  heaven, 
and  with  reverent  praises  they  should  admire  and  worship 
Grod,  the  King  of  all.  When  he  wished  to  speak  in  a  studied 
form  of  many  things ;  he  first  refuted  arguments,  by  which 
throuffh  great  error  a  multitude  of  gods  had  been  intro- 
duced; proving,  that  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles  was  tl«e 
source  of  fraud,  and  the  stronghold  of  error  concerning  Grod* 
Then  he  recommended  to  them,  one  God  presiding  over  one 
empire.  Afterwards  he  discoursed  generally  and  particu- 
larly concerning  his  providence ;  and  then  descending  to  the 
dispensation  of  our  Saviour,  he  also  showed  how  this  dispen* 
sation  must  necessarily  occur  according  to  the  requisitions 
of  reason  itself.  Starting  from  this,  he  reasoned  upon  the 
final  judgment  of  God,  in  such  sort,  that  he  seemed  to  strike 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  the  greatest  terror,  when  he 
severely  reproved  plunderers,  the  authors  of  injury,  and 
those  who  were  inveigled  with  the  insatiable  love  of  riches. 
But,  as  it  were  smiting  and  chastising  some  of  his  friends  in 
bis  discourse,  he  forced  them  sometimes,  as  if  stricken  in 
their  conscience,  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  around,  as  with 
a  clear  voice  he  testified  and  proclaimed,  tnat  they  must 
render  an  account  of  their  actions  before  God.  For,  that 
be  himself  submitted  his  earthly  empire  to  the  empire  of 
God,  and  had  to  render  an  account  to  him  for  every  thing 
transacted  in  it  That  all  mortals  would  render  hereafter 
an  account  of  their  lives  to  the  great  King.  These  things  ho 
perpetually  testified  and  inculcated  that  God  was  their  Mas- 
ter and  Creator.  But  he  indeed,  retaining  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  this  true  and  unfeigned  faith,  believed  these  things 
and  taueht  them :  but  they,  slow  to  understand  these  things, 
and  deaf  to  these  illustrious  precepts,  applauded  with  their 
voice  and  their  shouts ;  but,  blinded  by  insatiable  cupidity, 
despised  them  in  reality.  It  is  reported,  that  to  some  one 
of  his  intimates,  when  once  caught  in  the  act  by  him,  he  said. 
How  far  then,  good  man,  shall  we  fulfil  this  insatiable  avar- 
ice T**    (Li/c,  B.  4.  ch.  29.) 

The  next  year  after  the  affair  of  the  cross,  Constantine 
assembled  the  council  of  Nice  and  gave  the  56con(f  establish- 
ment to  the  Christian  religion.  A.  D.  325.    He  came  into 
the  assembly  of  bishops,  says  his,  biographer,  ''  like  a  cer- 
VoL.  VL  70 
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tain  celestial  angel  of  Ood,  clothed  in  brilliant  purple,  shining 
as  in  a  bright  biaze  of  light,  and  illuminated  with  his  brilliant 
rays.**  He  meekly  took  his  seat  on  a  golden  stool  in  the 
centre  of  the  episcopal  circle  after  the  bishops  had  assented 
by  a  nod.  {Life^  B.  3.  ch.  10.)  Constantine  was  still  in  favor  of 
peace  and  toleration.  He  could  not  conceive  why  Christians 
might  not  each  and  all  enjoy  their  particular  opinions  and 
yet  live  in  one  bond  of  the  ordinary  and  usual  unity  of  the 
ecclesiastical  government.  He  had  been  averse  to  the  theolo- 
gical controversies  they  had  met  to  settle  ;  and  he  had  not 
yet  departed  from  the  pacific  views  of  the  edict  of  Milan. 
Constantine  addressed  the  assembly  and  told  them,  that  be 
did  not  expect,  that  after  having  vindicated  the  liberties  of 
the  Christian  church  against  its  pagan  persecutors,  he  should 
ever  have  to  quell  faction  within  its  own  bosom.  (Life^  B. 
8.  cb.  12.) 

The  Church  under  Constantine  became  formally  con« 
nected  with  the  State.  We  have  already  seen,  that  he  had 
appointed  himself  a  Bishop  out  of  the  Church ;  but  had  he  ex- 
tended his  authority  no  farther  than  he  claimed  under  the 
edict  of  Milan,  had  he  confined  his  care  to  the  protection  of 
Christians  as  members  of  the  state  and  subjects  of  his  tem- 
poral government,  his  protection  had  been  a  blessing.  But 
mstead  of  leaving  the  Church  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  to 
judge  its  own  members  and  to  inflict  only  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical punishments  and  censures,  he  consented  to  bring 
the  civil  power  to  the  punishment  of  ecclesiastical  offences, 
and  by  tnus  blending  the  ecclesiastical  with  civil  power, 
doubtless  prepared  the  way  for  the  pernicious  principle  that 
so  long  prevailed  in  the  Church ;  that  errors  in*  belief  are 
to  be  punished  by  the  civil  authorities.  From  this  pemi- 
cious^maxim,  which  had  its  origin,  and  was  always  sustained, 
by  the  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the  state,  rather  than 
in  any  peculiar  disposition  which  has  existed  in  the  followers 
of  Christ  to  persecute  each  other ;  from  this  pernicious  prin- 
ciple, the  Church  has  not  yet  wholly  cleared  herself.  It  re- 
tamed  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  best  men  in  the  Church 
for  about  twelve  centuries.  And  when  it  received  its  death- 
blow in  Protestant  countries,  the  cure  was  almost  as  injuri- 
ous in  its  first  and  immediate  effects,  as  the  disease  itself  had 
been.  Men  immediately  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
because  ecclesiastical  bodies,  without  any  interference  from 
the  state,  were  to  inflict  only  ecclesiastical  censures  and 
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have  no  further  authority,  it  has  been  maintained ,  that  even 
this  authority  is  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  freemen  ; 
that  the  Church  should  have  no  bond  of  faith  ;  should  pro- 
fess  no  system  of  belief;  but  that  every  member  should 
have  the  right  of  communion  with  the  body  of  Christ  and 
also  of  believing  and  propagating,  under  its  authority,  and 
with  its  influence,  whatever  sentiments  he  should  see  fit 

Constantine  on  taking-  to  himself  the  office  of  a  priest 
otU  of  the  Church,  and  in  a  most  important  sense,  over  the 
Church,  immediately  gave  a  taste  of  the  character  of  his 
influence,  and  made  it  evident  that  such  influence  from  the 
state  over  the  Church,  was  dangerous.  He  was  ignorant 
of  the  in^mense,  the  vital  importance  of  the  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  council  of  Nice.  Heretics  have  ever  made 
it  their  first  point,  to  veil  their  sentiments  in  artful  and  plau- 
sible phraseology,  which,  to  an  inexperienced  mind,  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  but  the  great  truths  themselves,  which  it 
designed  to  overthrow.  When  we  hear  men  earnestly  con- 
tending for,  and  zealously  endeavoring  to  propagate,  opin- 
ions which  they  confess  make  but  a  slight  alteraiion  in  long 
received  doctrines ;  particularly  when  we  hear  them  ridicu- 
ling, and  charging  with  the  most  abominable  consequences, 
the  old  doctrines,  and  yet  professing,  in  the  same  breath, 
that  their  new  ones  are  the  same  in  meaning  and  differ  only 
in  terms  ;  that  the  disputes  relate  only  to  **  terminology**  we 
may  be  assured  that  these  persons  are  dangerous  heretics. 
Arius  had  taught  that  Christ  was  a  creature,  created  by  the 
Father  out  of  nothing,  and  yet  he  had  the  skill  to  conceal  his 
sentiments  so  artfully,  and  to  adopt  language  so  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  orthodox,  that  he  persuaded  great  num- 
bers that  there  was  no  important  innovation  in  doctrine 
taking  place  in  the  church  ;  there  was  great  danger  that  he 
would  have  further  time  to  sow  his  tares  of  heresy,  and,  by 
persuading  the  pastors  to  sleep  on,  that  the  crop  would  have 
time  to  choke  and  destroy  the  truth.  Constantine  was 
seduced  by  their  plausible  expressions,  though  later  in  life,  he 
was  friendly  to  the  heresy  itself.  In  his  letter  to  Alexander 
and  Arius,  he  says,  ''  that  the  controversy  was  one,  about 
which  no  canon  or  ecclesiastical  law  prescribed  any  thing ; 
that  the  Scriptures  did  not  give  them  a  handle  for  this  con- 
troversy; that  there  was  nb  new  error  introduced  about 
religion  ;  but  that  they  all  held  the  same  sentiment  concern- 
ing the  faith — that  it  was  not  right  that  a  whole  people 
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shoald  be  thrown  into  dissension  about  such  trivial  matters! 
The  emperor  used  his  mighty  influence  to  produce,  what  he 
called,  peace ;  that  the  church  miffht  not  be  divided ;  that 

iiuestions  on  'trivial  subjects,  should  not  destroy  Christian 
ellowship  :  that  is,  that  the  whole  Church  should  give  her 
sanction  to  the  opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity*  and 
the  proper  divinity  of  Christ,  is  a  mere  trivial  question  ;  he 
appealed  to  the  feelings  of  humanity  in  the  breast  of  the  or- 
thodox bishops,  as  though  these  men  would  be  influenced  by 
their  feelings^  to  decide  that  a  man  might  innocently  teach 
that  their  Saviour  was  only  a  creature  ;  he  made  the  same 
appeals  which  the  advocates  of  heresy  are  now  making  to 
the  feelings  of  the  orthodox,  that  they  should  declare  that  it 
is  a  slight  error  to  ^ve  up  the  doctnnes  of  original  sin  and 
of  divine  efficiency  in  regeneration  and  sanctification.  But 
those  assembled  pastors,  who  doubtless  knew  as  well  as  the 
Emperor  or  the  Arians,  the  importance  of  peace  and  unity, 
knew  also  the  importance  of  truth  and  the  real  unity  of  faith ; 
and  they  dared  not,  for  the  sake  of  an  apparent  or  pretended 
unity  of  faith  or  of  feeling,  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  doc* 
trine,  that  it  is  a  trifling  error  for  one  to  deny  the  Lord 
who  bought  him.  Had  the  pastors  listened  to  the  emperor 
it  would  have  only  been  giving  their  public  sanction  to  the 
innocifence  of  the  Arian  heresy. 

Btit  the  influence  of  the  civil  authority  in  adding  penal- 
ties sttictly  temporal  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
was  hardly  less  inauspicious  to  the  well  being  of  the  Church 
than  to  attempt  to  prevent  ecclesiastical  action  on  it  alto- 
gether. To  suppress  inquiry,  and  to  punish  error  with  the  civil 
arm,  are  alike  foreign  to  the  true  principles  of  toleration.  If 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  whose  constitution  prescribes  the  quali- 
IScation  of  its  members,  have  no  right  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, or  even  sit  in  judgment  on  it ;  if  they  are  to  be  told  that 
it  is  of  no  importance  whether  nominal  members  have  the 
constitutional  qualifications,  then  there  is  an  end  of  ecclesias- 
tical liberty :  but  if  this  power  is  to  be  taken  away  by  the 
civil  authority i  then  the  civil  power  has  annihilated  the  most 
important  right  which  that  power  is  engaged  to  protect. 
The  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  is  destroyed  by 
the  civil  power.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  nishops 
had  opposed  the  influence  of  Constantine  in  the  one  case, 
with  the  same  enlightened  firmness  that  they  did  in  the  other. 
But  the  principle  here  first  introduced  among  christians,  and 
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maintained  in  the  church  for  so  many  centuries,  was  to  have 
time  to  develope  its  evil  consequences  and  to  five  demon- 
stration of  its  evil  tendency  for  afi;es ;  and  perhaps  there  is 
scarce  any  truth  better  established  in  Protestant  Countries, 
than  this :  that  eccksiasticcU  offences  should  be  visited  only 
by  strictly  ecclesiastical  punishmenL  But  vfe  must  take  our 
leave  of  Constantino  for  the  present  number  of  this  work. 


Akt.  VIL — ^Letters  to  ▲  Southbrner* 

Lbttbr  YIIL 

Dear  Sir: 

You  may  have  wondered  that  1  have  spent  no  more 
time  in  shewing  that  the  New  Haven  theology  is  contrary 
to  the  evangelical  system  of  doctrines  as  generally  professed 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  also  to  the  formula3  of  doc- 
trine which  the  divines  of  the  New  School  profess  to  believe, 
and  solemnly  •enga^  to  teach,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  pro- 
fessor's chair.    This  enquiry  I  shall  now  attempt  to  answer. 

That  the  doctrines  of  the  New  School  are  heresy,  I 
have  supposed  too  obvious  to  be  questioned  by  any  who 
have  not  embraced  them.  I  have  therefore  confined  my- 
self to  the  labor  of  shewing  them  to  be  a  system  of  dangerous 
philosophv.  They  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  native  de- 
pravity afso  deny  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  and  sancti- 
fication  by  tiie  Holy  Spirit  This  has  been  the  case  in  all 
ages  of  the  church.  How  can  they  who  deny  the  existence 
not  only  of  total  depravity  in  man  himself,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  any  depravity  in  him ;  who  place  all  real  sinfulness 
in  acts,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  can  believe  that 
man  himself  is  created  unto  good  works  7  The  truth  is, 
these  men  ridicule  and  blaspheme  the  doctrines,  which  the 
Protestant  Church  has  embraced  in  her  creeds  and  confes- 
sions of  faith,  on  the  subjects  of  native  depravity  and  regen- 
eration. They  endeavor  to  cast  odium  upon  them,  under 
the  terms  of  physical  depravity  and  physical  regeneration, 
and  charge  tnem  with  consequences  which  Socinians  and 
infidels  are  too  prudent  often  to  attempt  to  fix  upon  them, 
in  a  public  manner.  Who  supposes,  that  a  school  in  theo- 
logy who  teach  that  God  does  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
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sin,  can  really  believe  the  doctrine  that  he  decrees  the  exist- 
ence of  human  actions  ?  Who  that  believes  that  God  does 
all  in  his  power  to  convert  both  the  elect  and  those  who  are 
lost,  can  really  believe  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  expressed 
in  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  which  prevail  in  this 
country.  It  has  not  been  the  principal  or  the  leading  object 
with  me  in  these  letters  to  prove  that  the  New  Haven  theo- 
logy, as  it  is  called,  is  heresy — (which  is  evident  on  the  very 
face  of  it) — 1  am  confident  that  it  is  infidelity.  I  regard  it  as 
a  scheme  of  philosophical  principles,  drawn  from  human 
reason,  at  variance  indeed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
but  more  especially  at  variance  with  the  law  of  God;  which* 
confounds  the  distinction  between  holiness  and  sin  ;  which 
wholly  annihilates  this  law  and  all  the  spiritual  precepts  of 
the  Bible,  which  are  its  substance. 

I  attempted  to  shew  that  this  system  begins  by  sinking 
the  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  down  to  a  level  with  that 
of  human  reason.  This  doctrine  is  boldly  maintained  iu 
several  articles  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  and  is  found  an- 
nounced with  more  or  less  distinctness,  in  most  of  the  wri- 
tings of  that  school  in  theology.  In  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  9.  No.  I. 
is  an  article  which  has  this  title  '*  on  the  authority  of  reason 
in  theology."  Here  the  writer  boldly  states  the  doctrine, 
that  a  man  may  place  the  same  reliance  on  his  own  reason 
as  on  the  word  of  God  on  the  subjects  treated  on  in  the  holy 
scriptures.  On  the  first  page  he  says  "  it  will  be  our  ob- 
ject in  the  present  article  to  establish  and  defend  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  viz  :  that  the  clear,  unperverted  deductions 
of  reason  are  as  binding  in  their  authority,  and  not  less  truly 
to  be  relied  on,  than  the  word  of  God"  The  writer  of  this 
article,  and  several  other  writers  in  the  Christian  Spectator, 
even  take  for  granted,  that  a  man  can  know  when  his  reason 
is  unperverted,  and  also  that  this  pure  reason  can  decide, 
and  may  decide  on  points  already  determined  by  the  Bible. 
Supposing  there  were  real  sincerity  in  thus  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  the  Bible,  there  would  be  something  absurd  in 
defending  the  importance  and  competency  of  a  new  tribunal 
to  determine  questions  already  settled  by  another.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  civil  constitution  which  should  estab- 
lish a  new  court  to  examine  questions  upon  which  another 
had  power  to  give  a  final  decision  and  which  had  even  done  it 
But  a  writer  who  has  in  several  articles  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  Vol.  3d.  of  the  Ch.  Spec,  gives  an  example  of  the 
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manner  in  which  reason  is  to  decide  on  doctrines  discussed 
in  the  Bible.  He  brings  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity, 
which  the  Protestant  Church  has  always  drawn  from  the 
word  of  God,  and  considered  at  the  foundation  of  the  evan* 
gelical  system,  before  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  there  deter- 
mines that  it  is  false,  and  then  refers  the  matter  to  the 
Bible  with  a  very  respectful  deference.  •*  We  have  seen 
then  that  common  sense  is  competent  to  decide  whether  the 
nature  of  man  is  itself  sinful  or  whether  all  sin  consists  in 

voluntary  action" ^  It  is  then,  plainly  the  decision 

of  competent  unperverted  common  sense,  that  the  doctrine 
of  physical  depravity  is  false  and  that  all  sin  consists  in 
voluntary  action.  The  latter  then  is  the  truth."  Having 
determined  this  by  common  sens^,  in  the  very  next  sentence  he 
pays  a  very  handsome  compliment  to  the  Bible.  Having  said, 
"  The  latter  then  is  the  truth"  he  instantly  adds,  **  We  now 
proceed  to  ascertain  the  decision  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject." 
Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  3.  p.  465.  A  very  difficult  enquiry  to  one  who 
had  begun  with  the  position  that  the  decisions  of  common  sense 
were  infallible  truth,  and  that  the  Bible  could  teach  nothing 
contrary  to  it,  and  who  had  already  obtained  the  infallible  ver- 
dict of  common  sense.  Paine  or  Hume  or  Voltaire,  could  not 
set  the  authority  of  reason  higher  than  this  writer  had  done, 
though  they  might  not  have  thought  of  paying  so  civil  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Bible. 

You  will  please  to  observe,  that  common  sense  must 
always  first  decide  what  is  true  or  false  on  any  subject,  and 
then,  with  all  deference  and  reverence,  apply  to  the  word  of 
Jehovah  (which  can  teach  nothing  contrary  to  it),  and  see 
if  the  same  thing  be  not  true  or  false  by  that. 

I  shall  give  a  few  additional  proofs  that  these  writers 
hold  to  the  plenary  infallibility  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  unperverted,  competent  common  sense :  and  that  the 
profession  of  giving  an  eaual  authority  to  the  word  pf  God,  • 
18  utterly  insincere  and  false ;  that  they  actually  give  it  no 
more  authority  over  the  human  mind  than  Hume  or  Thomas 
Paine  would  have  been  willing  to  allow  it. 

First  then  I  say,  they  teach  that  man,  by  his  own  reason, 
is  competent  to  decide  what  the  word  of  Grod  can  or  cannot 
teach  on  a  given  subject ;  that  having  determined  these  im- 
portant questions,  he  is  to  find  out  what  it  actually  does 
teach  by  the  regular  laws  of  interpretation.  Hear  one  of 
*^  their  writers  **  Those  who  think  alike  and  correctly  respect- 
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ing,  first,  what  can  and  what  cannot»  be  the  true  meaning 
of  the  DIVINE  WORD,  (and  thb  huaian  understanding  wb 

BBLIBVB,  18  COMPBTBNT  TO  DECIDE  ON  THIS  POINT),  Rod  who 

secondly,  apply  the  right  method  of  ascertaining  what  the 
meaning  really  is,  will  doubtless  mainly  coincide  in  their 
conclusions,  and  these  will  be  founded  in  truth.**  Ch.  Spec 
Vol.  3.  p.  117.  Human  reason  then  is  to  decide  what  the 
Infinite  and  omniscient  God  can  or  cannot  teach,  and  then 
to  consult  his  word  to  see  what  he  does  teach.  Would 
Paine  or  Voltaire,  had  they  believed  that  God  had  actually 
spoken  in  the  Bible,  would  they,  with  all  their  presumption, 
have  been  bold  enough  to  advance  the  doctrine  that  human 
reason  is  competent  to  decide  on  what  could  or  could  not 
be  the  doctrines  of  this  word  ?  The  Bible  was  given  to  in- 
struct human  ignorance ;  but  does  he  acknowledge  either 
any  authority  or  any  value  in  this  revelation,  who  claims 
the  right  of  deciding,  by  his  own  reason,  what  doctrines  it 
can,  and  what  doctrines  it  cannot  teach  T  The  same  writer 
whom  I  have  just  quoted,  asserts  in  another  place  most  ez- 

J)licitly,  that  reason  is  competent  to  decide  what  is  true  or 
alse,  or  as  he  expresses  it  what  is  **  contrary  to  the  known 
nature  of  things"  or  agreeable  to  it  and  that  no  sense  of 
scripture  can  be  contrary  to  this.  He  says,  '*  Who  does  not  go 
on  the  supposition  that  no  sense  of  scripture  can  be  correct 
which  is  contrary  to  the  known  nature  of  things?  And 
that  he  is  competent  to  discern  the  agreement  or  discrepancy 
of  a  given  meanings  with  the  truths  or  realities  designated 
by  that  phrase  r  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  3.  p.  138. 
•  These  writers  abuncfantly  declare  that  common  sense  is 
infallible  on  the  questions  decided  in  the  Bible,  provided  it 
be  competent  and  unbiassed:  and  if  ever  a  subject  should  be 
beyond  human  powers  or  if  it  should  be  a  question  on  which 
the  person  is  in  danger  of  any  bias,  he  can  detennine  this, 
and  may  be  infallible  if  he  pleases  without  the  Bible.  We 
have  seen  what  authority  is  given  to  reason ;  let  us  now 
see  what  authority  is  accorded  to  the  Bible.  Here  they 
teach  that  this  reason  which  is  infallible  without  the  Bible, 
is  also  to  interpret  the  Bible.  But  in  what  manner  7  Why 
we  must  admit  no  interpretation  contrary  to  reason,  or  in 
the  words  of  one  of  their  writers  we  must  adopt  the  position 
that  "  the  real  meaning  of  any  divine  declaration  is  always 
in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  competent  unperverted 
common  sense.    This  has  been  before  proved.''    Ch.  Spec. 
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Vol.  8.  p.  465.  So  then  common  genae  must  decide  what 
the  Bible  teaches.  But  what  is  this  but  determining  that  com* 
mon  sense  can  decide  what  is  true  or  false^  not  only  for 
itself  but  also  for  the  Bible.  The  Bible  must  teach  nothing 
which  common  sense  disapproves.  We  will  now  see  what 
use  a  writer  makes  of  this  important  principle  of  interpre- 
tation ;  that  he  uses  it  to  shew  that  the  word  of  God  cannot 
teach  the  ^reat  doctrine  of  the  moral  depravity  of  human 
nature  which  has  been  the  belief  of  the  Cnurch  in  all  ages^ 
He  says,  **  Again  the  real  meaning  of  any  divine  declaration 
is  always  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  competent,  un* 
perverted  common  sense.  This  has  been  before  proved* 
And  as  has  been  shewn,  we  have  such  a  decision  of  common 
sense  that  there  is  no  tin  or  sinfulness  in  our  nature  but 
that  every  thing  of  such  a  character  must  be  voluntary. 
Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  3.  p.  465.  Common  sense  then  is  made  to 
decide  not  only  what  is  true  on  this  subject  but  also  what 
the  Bible  teaches  on  it.  The  writer  last  quoted  advances 
the  principle,  that  to  interpret  the  Bible  according  to  what 
common  sense  has  decided  to  be  true,  is  the  foundation  of 
every  valuable  rule  of  interpretation.  ^  We  interpret  cer« 
tain  declarations  alike  figuratively  or  alike  literally,  because 
other  previously  known  truth  requires  us  to  do  so ;  and 
that  truth  is  established  by  observations  which  our  own  rea- 
son  makes  upon  the  nature  and  relation  of  things.  It  is 
ypon  this  solid  ground  ihhi  bvert  principle  of  interpretationf 
that  is  of  any  value,  must  be  built"  Ch.  Spec  Vol.  3.  p.  455* 
We  had  just  proved,  by  quotations  from  these  writen^ 
that  they  teach  m  general  that  reason  is  infallible  on  the 
very  same  questions  which  have  been  decided  by  the  word 
of  God.  We  will  here  interrupt  our  present  argument  a 
moment  to  shew  that  they  hold  that  the  competence  of  rea- 
son extends  to  all  doctrines  which  are  of  any  practical  im« 
portance,  and  that  her  authority  is  perfectly  absolute  over 
the  whole  field  of  revealed  truth.'  These  writers  tell  us,  in 
so  many  words,  that  the  doctrines  which  are  beyond  the 
competence  of  reason,  are  of  no  practical  importance.  ''  But 
there  are  limits  and  those  speedily  attained  where  that 
power  [reason]  fails.  Within  them,  why  may  not  we  walk 
as  if  we  were  treading  us>on  solid  ground^  as  the  Author  of 
Reason  doubtless  intenoed  we  should.  Beyond  them,  it 
would  be  of  no  practical  bbnbfit  if  we  could  go,  and 
therefore  we  need  not  mourn  over  the  weakness  of  human 
nason.  Ch*  Spec.  VoL  4.  p.  408.  Bathai  jMsqd  no  ppwer 
Vol.  VI.  71 
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ID  the  field  from  which  he  seems  to  exclude  herf  Can  riie 
not  decide  oo  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  revealed  doctrines 
on  subjects  beyond  her  competency?  One  of  their  writers 
decides  ^  that  the  real  meaning  of  any  divine  declaration 
whatever,  is  always  in  accordance  with  these  decisions  {of 
reasonl  that  the  scriptures  cah  never  teach  any  thinff  posi- 
tively mconsistent  with  them,  even  an  those  subiecis  wKidi  he 
he^Md  the  reaeh  of  unaeeieted  reaeon.^  Ch.  Spec  Vol  8.  p. 
144.  And  what  would  you  suppose  this  writer  would  have 
US  to  do  where  we  consider  a  passage  of  scripture  on  any 
mysterious  subject  as  contrary  to  reason  7  he  tells  us  in  the 
next  words*  that  we  have  a  right  to  decide,  on  this  ground 
alone,  without  any  evidence  that  it  is  not  genuine,  that  it  is 
not  a  part  oS  tlie  word  of  God.  He  says,  **'  and  that  mo 
paeeagef  to  which  a  fair  and  just  interpretation  assigns  a 
meaninff  known  to  be  false,  can  be  part  of  a  divine  revela" 
tionJ*  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  a.  p.  144.  These  writers  are  not 
content  to  give  every  individual  absolute  authority  to  decide 

S  their  own  competent  unperverted  reason,  what  the  word 
God  can  and  what  it  cannot  teach.  They  anticipate  and 
provide  for  a  very  natural  emergence,  for  the  case,  where 
a  declaration  of  the  Bible  can,  in  no  possible  way,  be  tor- 
tured into  an  affreeroent  with  the  decisions  of  common  sense. 
And  what  do  they  do  here  t  They  give  the  reader  authority 
to  remove  from  the  canon  of  scripture,  whatever  his  reason 
decides  to  be  false,  let  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  passa^  be  what  it  mav.  ^  Or  if  a  passage  will  bbak 
but  one  mtorpretation,  and  that  one  contrary  to  a  known 
and  well-tried  deduction  of  right  reason,  is  it  possible  that 
AUT  pureljf  historical  evidence  in  favor  of  Us  being  from 
Ctodf  should  be  equal  to  the  evidence  of  such  a  contrarieijf 
ogainH  itV    Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  4.  p.  M2. 

Having  sufficiently  shewn,  that  they  teach  that  human 
reason  is  absolutely  infallible,  on  all  the  great  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  word  of  God  which  have  a  practical  bearii^, 
and  that  it  is  authorized  to  decide,  independent  of  any  <Mher 
evidence  that  any  passage  contrary  to  her  dictates,  is  not  a 
part  of  the  Bible,  we  proceed  to  cive  still  further  proof  that 
ibev  teach  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  and  even  under  obli- 
gations to  interpret  the  scriptures  so  as  to  make  them  ame 
with  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason ;  that  is,  that  he  is  to 
bri^g  the  Bible  to  a|;ree  with  his  reason  and  not  his  reason 
to  agree  with  the  Bible. 

A  writer  in  the  Ch.  Spectator  gives  a  specimen  of  inte^ 
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imtiqg  agreeable  lo  the  dioUtei  of  conaiM  aeiiie.  **  We 
are  not"  says  be  "^  to « preaa  every  word  to  the  utmoet  it  will 
bear/  but  to  interpret  it  as  well  aa  other  paaeages,  in  aoeord* 
ance  with  the  plam  dictates  of  commoa  sense."  Vol.  9.  |k  400. 
The  passage  was  one  which  has  always  been  supposed  to 
teach  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  And  the  writer  had 
determined  on  the  preceding  page  that  we  have  «  dictate^ 
of  common  sense*  that  this  Joctrine  cannot  be  true ;  it  fol- 
lowed«  therefore,  that  it  was  to  be  interpreted  agreeably  to 
such  a  dictate.  These  dictates  of  common  sense  which  are 
declared  to  be  immutable  truth,  and  by  which  we  must  de* 
termine  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  are  dignified  by  the  pooa* 
pons  title  of  "^  ^  phUoiophy  of  common  sense."  "*  Now,  will 
any  man  shew  us"  say s  one  of  tliese  writers  **  that  there  b  not  and 
cannot  be,  a  philosophy  conversant  with  the  reasons  of  things  in 
the  moral  world,  or  if  you  please,  with  its  general  laws  or 
facts,  which  shall  also  be  as  correct,  and  as  easil  v  proved 
as  the  Copernican  system  of  astronomical  philosophy  f 
Certainly,  there  are  first  principles,  or  reasons  of  thinge  in 
the  moral  world*  as  there  are  in  the  natural ;  if  so  there  may 
as  well  be  a  science,  and  a  true  science  of  the  former,  as  of 
the  latter  • .  • «  Were  we  to  give  a  name  however  to  the 
science  of  first  principles  in  the  moral  world,  which  should 
convey  the  most  meaning  in  the  shortest  compass,  we  should 
call  it  the  philosophy  Sf  commum  saue^  After  spending 
one  paragraph  to  jprepare  his  readers  for  the  sentiment,  he 
advances  the  positiOB,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  true 
philosophy  of  common  sense,  that  we  are  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures.  ^  In  maintaining  that  there  is  a  true  philosophy 
which  is  to  he  applied  to  the  inierpretaiion  of  the  Bibles  we 
are  not  without  the  support  of  all  interpreters  and  theologi« 
ana  of  note."    Ch.  Spec  Vol.  4.  pp.  664,  and  665. 

*  To  shew  still  more  fully  what  is  meant  by  interpreting  the 
BiMe  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  we  ^ve  the  IbUow* 
ing  quotation.  Ch.  Spec  Vol.  8.  p.  467.  ^  And  m  doing  so  we 
are  wholly  governed  by  the  principles  under  coMideratiott,  vis. 
that  nothmg  can  be  received  as  revealed  troth  which  cootradids 
common  sense  or  the  competent  unperverted  reason  of  nan." 
Again.  *'  In  admiuing  therefore  that  the  Bible  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  coounon  sense,  under  certain  limitations,  we  do  f  ir« 
tually  admit  that  under  the  same  limitations,  it  cah  contain  nothing 
contrary  to  reason."    Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  4.  pp.  600,  S01« 
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Now-  on  these  principlest  what  knowledge  is  certain  and 
to  be  confided  in,  tne  Bible  or  oommon  sense,  which  is  always 
to  fix  on  the  Scriptures  a  meaning  agreeable  to  its  own  dic- 
tates, ori  if  it  find  a  passage  which  will  not  **  bear^  such  in- 
terpretation, is  at  liberty  to  exclude  it  from  the  canon  t 
The  writer  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted,  shall  decide  this 
question  in  plain  terms,  though  his  reasoning  have  deter- 
mined it  already.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the  decisions 
of  what  is  called  competent  unperverted  reason,  are  in^z/K- 
6fe,  they  are  certainly  ^na/:  and  if  we  should  be  civil  enou^ 
to  call  the  Bible  also  infallible,  yet  if  we  always  have  within 
us  and  at  hand  one  guide  that  is  absolutely  infallible,  it  is 
very  dear  that  any  other  is  unnecessary,  aside  from  the 
fact,  that  we  are  required,  either  to  mutilate  the  Bible,  or 
make  it  agree  with  infallible  common  sense.  But  I  wish 
you  particularly  to  observe  how  plainly  this  writer  teaches 
that  the  decisions  of  reason  are  final,  and  that  there  is  no 
appeal  from  them  to  the  Bible.  Let  us  hear  him  decide 
what  knowledge  is  to  be  depended  upon,  the  Bible  or  human 
reason.  *^  There  is  therefore,  if  these  thin^  be  true,  a  kind 
of  knowledge  to  be  depended  on,  consistmg  in  the  uniform 
decisions  of  the  competent,  unperverted  reason  or  common 
sense  of  mankind.  From  these  decisions,  understood  as  we 
have  explained  them,  we  confidently  maintain,  there  is  no 
appeal  Common  sense  is  the  infallible  umpire,  and  of 
ri^ht  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  final  one  in  all  cases 
when  it  is  competent  to  sit  in  judgment.  If  its  decisions  be 
not  final,  we  ask,  whither  shall  we  resort?  Is  it  said  'to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony  7'  But  how  are  we  to  deter- 
mine what  the  law  and  the  testimony  mean,  except  by  this 
same  common  sense"  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  3.  p.  186.  If  com- 
petent, unperverted  common  sense  is  infallible,  it  is  evidently 
absurd  to  talk  of  appealing  from  its  decisions  to  the  Bible, 
and  the  writer  might  have  said  so ;  but  he  has  chosen  to 
shew  the  absurdity  of  it  in  another  way.  He  says,  *^  is  it 
said,  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  ?  But  how  are  we  to 
determine  what  the  law  and  the  testimony  mean,  except  by 
this  same  common  sense  V^  If  the  Bible  must  be  interpreted 
by  common  sense  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  a^ree  witli 
what  are  called  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  it  is  clearly 
absurd  to  appeal  from  common  sense  to  the  Bible.  It  is  as 
if  a  man  should  appeal  from  himself  to  himself.  If  the  de- 
cisions of  what  is  called  ^  the  philosophy  of  common  sense^ 
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be  impALUBiiB  TftUTHt  and  if  we  are  required  to  interpret 
the  Bible  to  as  to  make  it  agree  with  these  decisiona ;  it  we 
must  reoeiFO  nothing  from  the  word  of  Jehovah  contrary  to 
these  decistons ;  th^  the  authority  of  these  decisions  is  in* 
deed  final  and  the  Bible  has  no  authority  at  all  distinct  from 
this  philoaophr.  Those  w  ho  profess  these  sentiments  ni^rly 
renaunec  Me  auAority  af  RetMoiion.  Almost  every  English 
infidel  has  paid  great  compliments  to  the  Bible,  while  se* 
cretly  denying  and  undermining  its  authority ;  and  though 
these  writers  may  say  many  civil  things  in  praise  of  it,  yet 
such  opinions  as  mre  been  quoted  are  a  full  denial  of  its  au* 
tbority  over  our  opinions  and  belief. 

Had  Pelagius  appeared  before  any  ancient  synod  or 
council  under  the  charae  of  heresy,  and  begun  his  confession 
of  faith  by  asserting,  that  the  competent  and  unperverted 
reason  of  man  has  the  same  authority  in  religious  matters 
as  the  Bible ;  that  a  man  is  at  liberty  by  this  to  determine 
what  the  Bible  eon  and  what  it  cannot  teach ;  that  he  must 
make  the  BiUeaffree  with  ^  Me  PhUosophy  of  common  sensed 
and  receive  nothing  from  it  contrary  to  this  philosophy; 
had  that  heresiarch  professed  this  as  his  practice,  and  claimed 
tfie  liberty  to  exclude  from  his  Bible  every  passage  which 
would  not  bear  this  rational  interpretation,  I  ask,  would  those 
Fathers  have  waited  to  enquire  whether  he  were  a  heretic 
after  hearing  him  confess  that  he  was  an  infidel  ?  For  cer* 
tainly  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in  matters  of 
iaith  is  avowed  infidelity.  Would  these  fathers  have  waited 
to  learn,  whether  this  man  had  derived  the  faith  once  deliv* 
ered  to  the  saints  from  the  philosophy  of  common  sense  ? 
Had  the  Arminians,  at  the  synod  of  Dort,  ventured  to  pre- 
sent such  a  confession  of  fiiith,  would  they  not  have  justly 
incurred  the  charge  of  infidelity  t  But  these  views  have 
been  published,  year  after  year,  in  a  work  conducted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  New  School  party,  and  which  circulated 
almost  exclusively  among  those  who  profess  those  opinions 
in  theology.  The  same  sentiments  appear,  under  various 
degrees  of  disguise,  in  very  many  of  their  other  publications. 
Mo  public  opposition  has  been  made,  bv  any  members  of 
the  party,  to  such  a  public  avowal  of  infidelity  in  their  lead- 
ing periodical. 

After  these  statements,  as  to  the  authority  c(  the  Bible, 
you  will  not  expect  that  the  peculiar  system  of  these  writers 
It  to  be  traced  to  that  at  its  source.    In  fiust  it  ia  notorious, 
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that  their  principies  are  eztmnely  abftract,  mod  sapported 
almost  wholly  by  ailments  drawn  from  bumaa  reason.  It 
is  as  one  well  observes,  **  the  philosophy  of  common  sense.** 
Now  as  abstract  principles,  by  the  very  quality  of  abstract- 
ness,  are  apt  to  conceal  their  true  character  and  tendency 
even  from  those  who  may  profess  themt  I  have  endeavored 
to  examine  this  philosophy  with  some  attention  and  not  with- 
out some  suspicion.  How  far  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
these  principles  may  be  known  to  those  who  first  investi- 
gated  them  and  who  may  be  supposed  to  retain  a  partiality 
to  their  own  condusions  ;  or  how  far  they  may  be  known 
to  those  youth  who  have  received  them  uom  those  whom 
they  have  always  held  in  respect  and  veneration,  it  is  not 
our  province  to  determine ;  of  one  thing  we  have  become 
convinced  and  will  endeavor  to  assign  to  you  the  reasons 
of  our  conviction,  viz.  that  they  are  in  direct  hostility  to  all 
spiritual  reli^on  and  even  tend  to  the  subversion  of  morak 
by  confoundinff  moral  distinctions,  and  weakening  the  sense 
of  accountability  in  those  who  fully  understand  then:  true 
character  and  tendency. 

The  ficst  opinion,  upon  which  I  shall  remark  is  one  which 
we  have  already  noticed  at  some  length,  and  which  is  at  the 
foundation  of  the  system.  It  is  this :  That  human  nature  is 
not  the  subject  of  any  moral  depravity  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term ;  that  is,  such  depravity  as  is  offensive  to  God ; 
that  such  depravity  or  sinfulness  can  be  predicated  only  of  act8» 
That  human  nature  therefore  is  wholly  free  from  any  real  moral 
defilement  as  muc|i  so  as  tbatpf  Grod  or  hcrfy  angels,  but 
still  that  there  is  something  in  man's  nature,  which  will  make 
it  certain  that  his  first  and  all  succeeding  acts  will  be  in  the 
proper  sense  sinful.  **  If  by  original  sin  says  one  of  these 
writers  '*  be  meant  the  ground  of  oerkUtUy  that  the  first  acts 
of  the  soul  and  ail  its  acts,  till  renewed  by  grace,  will  be 
sinful ;  then  we  admit  the  thing  with  a  protest  against  the 
perversion  of  the  word  sin  to  signify  that  which  is  not  itself 
transgression,  but  only  the  ground  of  the  certainty  of  trans- 
gression."  CL  Spec.  Yd.  0.  p.  612.  Anotner  writer 
observes,  *'  A  ground  of  certainty  likewise  exists,  according 
to  Dr.  Taylor,  in  the  mind  of  each  individual  of  our  race, 
that  the  first  and  all  subsequent  act  of  moral  agency,  will 
uniformly  be  sinfd  previous  to  regeneration."  Ch.  Spec 
VoL  L  p.  875. 

Another  writer  thus  states  the.  fundamental  position  of 
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the  ijrsteniy  **  and  as  has  been  shewn,  we  have  such  a  deci- 
sion of  cominon  sense,  that  there  is  no  sin  or  Bivfulness  in 
our  nature,  but  that  every  thing  of  such  a  character  must  be 
voluntary.'*  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  8.  p.  465.  These  passages 
(and  numbers  more  of  the  same  tenor  might  be  quoted)  es- 
tablish the  following  position  ;  UuU  human  nature  itself  is 
perfeeUy  pwre^  er  free  from  any  moral  defilemenU  that  it  has 
in  it  nothing  offensite  to  the  eyes  of  an  infinitely  holy  Ood: 
hui  thai  there  is  something  in  ii^  which  makes  it  certain  that  all 
man*s  acts  wUl  be  sinJuL  Now,  when  men  have  laid  it  down 
as  a  principle,  t)iat  the  decisions  of  human  reason,  (call  it 
competent  and  ujfiperverted  if  you  please)  that  these  deci- 
sions on  religions  subjects,  are  infallible  truth ;  when  they 
claim  the  liberty  to  interpret  the  Bible  according  to  these, 
and  the  rieht,  when  they  find  a  passage  which  will  not 
^  bear^  such  interpretation,  to  decide  that  it  is  not  a  part  of 
the  Canon  of  Scriptuce,  whatever  their  doctrines  may  be, 
they  rest  on  the  authority  of  reason  and  not  on  the  l^rip- 
tures,  and  however  they  may  appear  to  resemble  scripture 
truth,  they  are  to  be  suspected  and  closely  examined  as  to 
their  nature  and  tendency ;  they  are  to  be  examined,  not  to 
establish  their  truth  or  error,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  they  are  not  scriptural  but  only  a  system  of  rationalism. 
Men  do  not  begin  the/ foundation  of  a  system  of  scripture 
truth,  by  denying  the  authority  of  scripture.  They  are  to 
be  examined  as  phikeophy  merely.  Now  we  are  convinced, 
that  this  first  jmnciple  of  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of 
common  sense,  is  thoroughly  bad  both  in  its  nature  and  in 
its  tendency. 

In  the  above  propositions  they  appear  to  teach  the  doc- 
trine that  all  man's  acts  are  of  a  sinuil  nature ;  but  it  would 
be  manifestly  unphilosophical  to  suppose  an  effect,  one  too, 
of  steady  and  ponstant  occurrence  in  all  men  of  all  ages  past 
and  present,  without  some  rq^lar  and  proper  cause  ;  and  it 
would  be  too  bold  to  deny  that  this  cause  has  any  connexion 
with  the  fall  of  Adam :  They  therefore  aflirm,  that  this  cause 
exists  in  man's  nature,  is  inherited  from  Adam  and  produces 
the  same  effects  which  Calvinists  ascribe  to  original  sin,  or 
as  these  men  are  pleased  to  style  it,  physical  depravity. 
But  this  sameOdng  in  man's  nature,  which  produces  such 
fearful  eflbcts,  is  also  something  whidi  has  no  moral  charac- 
ter ;  it  is  not  offensive  to  Goo,  and  should  be  no  cause  of 
humiliation  or  self-loathing  to  man.  There  is  no  proper  sin- 
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fulness  (by  sinfulness  I  mean  that  quality  which  renders  the 
subject  of  it  ofiensive  to  God.)  there  is  no  proper  sinfulness 
in  man  hwuetf.  but  only  in  his  ads.  That  men  have  all 
those  sinful  volitions  which  are  comprehended  in  the  sins 
and  crimes  of  fraud,  lying,  malice,  revenge,  pride,  hatred, 
theft,  arson,  treason,  murder,  parricide  and  sucti  like,  is  no 
evidence  of  any  sinfulness  in  them,  for  all  sinfulness  and  all 
ffoodness  properly  called  such,  consists  in  acts ;  there  can 
be  no  depravity  back  of  acts.  This  doctrine  has  an  exten- 
sive application.  All  the  acts  of  God  and  holy  angels  are 
holy  ana  those  of  devils  are  sinful :  there  must  be  some  cause 
for  an  efiect  so  constant  in  these  agents ;  but  it  can  be  owing 
to  no  goodness  in  holy  beings  that  their  acts  are  all  holy« 
and  to  no  sinfulness  in  sinful  beings,  that  their  acts  of  vdition 
are  all  sinful,  though  it  must  be  owing  to  something ;  there 
must  be  something  of  course  which  makes  it  certain  that 
their  volitions  will  all  be  of  this  chari^^ter :  but  to  predicate 
holiness,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  of  God  or  angels 
themselves,  instead  of  their  acts,  or  sinfulness,  in  the  proper 
sense,  to  Devils,  is  absurd ;  there  is  no  moral  difference 
between  holy  beings  themselves  and  sinful  ones ;  but  only  a 
certain  something,  and  since  it  cannot  be  owing  to  any  good- 
ness or  badness  m  the  agents,  it  must  be  owing  to  a  kind 
of  fate,  to  which  God  and  all  beings  are  subject,  which  makes 
it  certain,  that  all  their  volitions  will  be  of  a  certain  chara<>* 
ter.  This  something  in  man,  makes  it  as  certain  that  all  his 
volitions  will  be  properly  sinful,  as  the  balance  wheel  of  the 
watch  makes  it  certain,  that  the  motions  of  that  machine  will 
be  regular :  but  there  is  no  more  moral  depravity  in  this 
something  than  in  the  balance  wheel.  ProfeMor  Stuart  and 
someothers  have  consented  to  call  this  something,  depravity, 
but  he  tells  us  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  possessed  it,* 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  the  men  whom  he  came  to  re- 
deem. Now  this  something  in  holv  beings  which  makes  it 
certain  that  their  volitions  will  be  holy  must  difier  in  some 
respects  from  the  scmiethinjj;  which  makes  it  certain  that  the 
volitions  of  sinful  beings  will  be  sinful ;  for  opposite  efiects 
must  have  causes  at  least  different :  but  this  difference  is 
not  of  a  moral  nature ;  there  is  no  moral  di^rence  between 
a  being  whom  we  improperly  call  holy  and  a  sinful  one ;  the 
difference  in  their  nature,  which  lays  a  foundation  for  the 
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difference  or  rather  opposition  in  their  acts,  is  not  of  a  moral 
nature.  Mow  what  will  be  tlie  influence  of  promulgating 
the  doctrine  and  producing  a  conviction  in  the  community, 
that  sinful  volitions  are  evidence  of  no  moral  qualities  in  the 
agent ;  and  that  even  those  volitions  which  appear  in  the 
most  shocking  crimes,  are  no  evidence  of  any  re(d  depravUy 
in  the  agent f  Iknow  that  of  late  there  has  been  a  disposi- 
tion to  call  this  something  by  the  name  of  depravity ;  but 
as  it  is  not  of  any  moral  nature,  it  must  be  physical  depra* 
vity  and  not  moral. 

What  can  tend  more  eflectually  to  nourish  pride,  than 
to  teach  men  that  their  natures  are  perfectly  pure,  that  is* 
free  from  all  moral  defilement ;  that  they  are  even  capable 
of  none,  do  what  they  will :  for  this  depravity  can  never  get 
back  of  acts.  On  this  svstem,  it  is  absurd  to  predicate 
proper  sinfulness  of  any  thing  but  acts.  Sin  then  is  not  the 
manifestation  of  any  thing  bad  in  the  man  and  derives  no 
bad  quality  from  the  agent 

How  soon  will  men  ^ive  up  actual  sin,  when  they  have 
once  denied  that  which  is  original.  What  more  contradic* 
tory  than  the  position,  that  all  the  acts  of  a  perfectly  pure 
beinjB^,  i.  e.  one  who  is  free  from  all  moral  defilement,  should 
be  sinful  7  When  once  you  have  convinced  men  that  they 
are  necessarily  and  immutably  pure,  you  must  convince 
them  that  all  their  acts  are  sinful,  by  arguments  that  have 
never  yet  been  discovered  bv  human  reason ;  it  must  be 
some  new  chapter  in  the  philosophy  of  common  sense. 
Bad  as  these  acts  may  be,  they  express  no  quality  of  the 
agent  and  derive  not  their  bad  qualities  from  him.  But 
we  shall  presently  attempt  to  shew,  that  actual  sin  is 
about  as  eflfectually  explained  away  as  that  which  is  original. 

I  ask  if  this  be  not  a  system  of  absolute  fatalism?  A 
race  of  beings,  without  any  wrong  native  dispositions  toward 
God  or  moral  objects,  have  nevertheless  in  them  s<M(nething 
which  makes  it  certain  that  all  their  acts  will  be  sinful, 
offensive  to  God,  and  deserving  of  his  wrath  for  eternity. 
These  acts,  from  whatever  source  they  derive  their  bad 
qualities,  certainly  derive  none  from  the  agents,  who  can 
have  none  themselves ;  but  still  they  bring  down  on  these 
agents  the  eternal  wrath  of  Jehovah.  Now  I  say,  that  this 
Bomething^  which,  under  given  circumstances,  makes  it  cer« 
tain  that  man's  volitions  will  be  of  a  certain  character,  is,  in 
the  proper  sense,  the  cause  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
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they  are  of  this  dmracter ;  but,  if  the  penop  who  holds  this 
doctrine,  prefers  the  term  **  occasional  cause''  he  mav  use  it ; 
though  it  seems  absurd  to  call  that  cause  occasional  which, 
under  given  circumstances  will  always  make  the  efiect  cer- 
tain, tluLt  is,  which  is  mdissolubly  connected  with  a  certain 
effect. 

Of  what  significance  is  it  to  talk  about  the  power  of 
contrary  choice,  when  there  is  something  ebe  which  makes 
it  certain  that  all  the  acts  of  the  will  shall  be  sinful ;  or  if  it 
be  maintained  that  it  is  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  which 
nuikes  it  certain  that  all  the  volitions  will  be  of  a  particular 
character  and  will  bring  man  under  condemnation,  what  ab- 
surdity to  produce  this  power,  as  a  peculiar  evidence  of 
man's  freedom  from  fatality.  It  is  with  a  very  bad  grace 
that  a  school  in  Theology  announce  themselves  as  the  pecu- 
liar opposers  of  fatalism,  who  nevertheless  start  with  the 
position,  that  there  is  something  in  an  innocent  creature  who 
nas  not  a  sinde  sinful  disposition  or  inclination  towards  God 
or  any  moralobject,  which  yet  makes  it  certain  that  each  of 
his  volitions  from  first  to  last  will  be  oflfensive  to  God  and 
bring  him  under  the  sentence  of  his  law. 

We  pretend  not  to  assert,  that  the  New  Haven  theolo- 
gians hold  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Bible  with  the  same 
(qualifications  as  they  do  those  of  original  sin,  of  regenera- 
tion and  the  efficiency  of  God  in  the  production  of  holiness. 
Had  they  merely  introduced  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  we 
should  have  thought  the  error  more  harmless ;  but,  as  they 
have  attempted  to  overturn  the  doctrines  of  grace,  not  by 
the  Rible  but  by  a  peculiar  philosophy,  we  regard  the  dan- 
ger far  more  serious.  We  regard  their  positions  themselves 
as  to  the  comparative  authority  of  reason  and  revelation,  as 
a  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  their  peculiar  phi- 
losophy of  common  sense,  as  subversive  of  some  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  human  belief,  as  wholly  infidel  and  licen- 
tious in  its  nature  and  tendency.  This  I  shall  attempt  still 
fimher  to  establish  a  few  pages  onwards* 
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Prcposabfor  ptMishing  by  8ub9cription^  a  Complete  Hebrew 
and  CkaUee  Canccrdance  to  the  Old  Teetamentf  urith 
an  Introduction  and  Appendices^  By  Dr.  Isaac 
Nordheimerf  Pr^.of  Orient. Langg.intne  Unieersiijf 
of  the  City  of  New-York,  and  Wi&am  W.  Turner. 

PROSPBCTVS* 

^  Amono  the  variety  of  works  that  now  comtitute  the 
apparatus  of  the  Biblical  Student,  there  is  not  one  which 
«  should  rank  so  high  as  the  Hebrew  Concordance.  In  the 
first  place,  it  can  teach  naught  but  what  is  true ;  for  all  its 
materials  are  drawn  directly  from  the  Bible  itself,  and  in  it 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  contained.  It 
furnishes  the  Grammarian  and  the  Lexicographer  with  the 
data  for  their  respective  labors,  and  constitutes  the  only  un- 
erring test  of  the  correctness  of  their  conclusions.  It  anbrds 
constant  aid  to  the  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture  in  expound- 
ing dark  and  difficult  places,  by  enabling  him  to  use  the  Bible 
for  its  own  elucidation.  Even  the  tyro  in  Hebrew  studies 
may  receive  from  it  essential  assistance ;  since  by  its  means 
he  can  at  once  ascertain  the  true  derivation  and  inflections 
of  words,  to  which  his  grammatical  knowledge  may  often* 
times  be  insufficient  to  furnish  him  the  clue. 

That  the  force  of  these  truths  has  long  been  felt  and 
acknowledged  in  the  learned  world,  is  evident  from  the  nu^ 
merous  Concordances  to  the  Scriptures  which  have  been 
published  in  various  languages  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
too  at  periods  when  the  production  of  works  of  this  nature 
and  of  such  magnitude  was  attended  with  far  greater  diffi« 
culty  and  pecuniary  risk  than  at  present  It  is  true  indeed* 
that  Buxtorf  s  Hebrew  Concordance,  published  two  centuries 
ago,  has  been  sufiered,  although  long  become  extremely 
scarce,  to  remain  the  standard  work  ever  since ;  a  fact  which 
would  seem  almost  unaccountable,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  numerous  defects  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  made 
apparent  both  in  its  arrangement  and  execution,  did  we  not 
also  reflect  on  the  many  obstacles  lying  in  the  way  of  the 
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successful  completion  of  so  laborious  and  expensive  an  un- 
dertaking. 

Although  the  projectors  of  the  present  publication  do  not 
undervalue  the  difficulties  they  will  have  to  surmount,  yet, 
being  aware  of  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  this  most 
necessary  help  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  original 
Scriptures,  knowing  from  experience  the  strength  of  their 
own  resources  and  Uie  means  which  with  the  blessing  of  God 
they  can  command  for  insuring  success,  and  sensible  of  the 
«reat  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  admirable  Hebrew 
uoncordance  of  Dr.  FUrst,  now  publishing  in  Germany  and 
nearly  completed,  they  have  resolved  on  making  the  attempt 
to  produce  a  new  Concordance  that  shall  be  adapted  in  all 
respects  to  the  wants  and  taste  of  this  age  and  country. 
With  this  view,  it  is  their  intention  to  embody  in  their  work 
all  that  is  essential  in  that  of  Dr.  Fdrst,  and  at  the  same  ' 
time  to  render  it  as  convenient  for  use  and  bring  it  as  much 
within  the  means  of  all  classes  of  students  as  possible,  by 
excluding  from  their  plan  every  thing  that,  however  valuable 
and  interesting  in  itself,  does  not  properly  fall  within  the 
scope  of  a  Concordance.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  lexico- 
graphical portion  of  Dr.  F.'s  work,  which,  while  it  cannot 
enable  the  student  to  dispense  with  a  separate  lexicon,  ren- 
ders the  Concordance  itself  both  unwieldy  and  expensive. 
Besides  comparing  with  the  Bible  every  quotation  con- 
tained in  the  work,  and  rectifying  the  mistakes,  of  which 
there  are  still  not  a  few,  they  will  also  remedy  some  defects 
of  arrangement  which  they  have  discovered,  and  adopt  an 
improved  method  of  indicating  the  inflections  of  words. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not  have  enjoyed 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  production 
of  Dr.  Fiirst  which  it  is  intended  to  make  the  basis  of  the 
projected  publication,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  principal  advantages  it  possesses  over  all  that  have 
preceded  it«  Besides  the  essential  improvements  made  by 
this  indefatigable  scholar  on  the  general  plan  of  Buxtori^ 
together  with  the  additional  insertion  of  many  hundred  cita- 
tions and  even  entire  articles,  and  the  correction  of  an 
immense  multitude  of  errors  with  which  the  references 
abounded,  his  work  will  contain,  among  others,  the  following 
highly  useful  appendices  (except  the  sixth),  which  will  also 
be  inserted  in  the  *<  Complete  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance." 
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1.  An  etymologico-alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  words 
in  the  Old  Testament,  with  references  to  the  pages  of  the 
Concordance  on  which  they  are  to  be  found. 

2.  A  parely  alphabetical  Index  of  the  same,  with  similar 
references  (this  will  prove  of  much  use  to  the  beginner). 

8.  A  tabular  view  of  all  the  Forms  of  Nouns,  with  their 
origin  and  mode  of  formation  (highly  important  to  the  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer). 

4.  An  alpabetical  List  of  all  the  Particles,  i.  e.  of  all  the 
pronominal  roots,  with  their  compositions  and  formations. 

5.  An  alphabetical  List  of  all  the  Proper  Names  be- 
longing to  the  dd  Testament  languajire. 

6.  An  alphabetical  List  of  grammatical  forms  difficult 
for  beginners  to  trace. 

7.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Sacred  Writings.'' 

In  recommending  to  the  public  Prof.  Nordheimer's  pro- 
posed Hebrew  Concordance,  we  cannot  give  a  more  concise 
summary  of  its  merits  than  that  contained  in  the  prospectus 
itself.  We  have  therefore  prefixed  it  to  the  few  remarks 
that  are  intended  to  be  oflkred.  It  is  very  common  to  speak 
of  a  new  work  as  supplying  a  great  desideratum.  We  know 
however  of  no  one  to  which  the  term  may  with  more  justice 
and  propriety  be  applied.  A  Hebrew  Concordance  is  in- 
deed a  desideratum  m  our  tbeoloffical  literature.  We  need 
not  say,  a  good  Hebrew  Concordance  ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that 
this  is  the  first  attempt  in  our  country  at  any  thing  which 
bears  even  the  name.  Were  it  a  mere  vocabulary,  furnish- 
ing the  most  concise  references  to  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  various  words  might  be  formed,  or  a  mere  numerical 
list  of  texts,  it  would  in  fact  be  a  work  of  ipore  value  than 
the  most  accredited  lexicon  within  it,  and  more  deserving 
of  a  place  in  every  Clergyman's  library.  No  commentary, 
translation,  or  lexicon  can  supply  its  place.  To  use  the 
language  of  the  prospectus  **  it  can  teach  nothing  but  what 
is  true.  It  is  a  self-interpreting  lexicon.  It  guides  us  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  through  the  same  process,  by  which 
we  become  acquainted  with  most  of  the  terms  of  our  native 
lanmage.  Very  few  comparatively  of  the  words  we  meet 
witn  in  English  authors  (to  say  nothing  of  the  language  of 
common  discourse)  have  ever  been  examined  by  the  aid  of 
a  dictionary ;  and  yet  we  feel  as  much  confidence  in  our 
knowledge  of  their  correct  application,  as  though  that  pro* 
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cess  bad  been  ff  one  throagh  in  erery  case.  The  understand' 
img  of  a  wora  19  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  its 
separate  meanings,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  as  they 
are  often  arbitrarily  arranged  in  a  lexicon.  It  is  not  only 
true  of  connecting  and  qualifying  particles,  but  also  of  all 
parts  of  speech,  except  the  lowest  class  of  nouns,  that  their 
full  meaning  cannot  be  felt  nor  correctly  given  when  viewed 
as  standing  alone.  Abstract  terms  01  any  kind  therefore, 
can  only  be  said  to  be  understood^  not  by  a  direct  reception 
in  the  mind,  of  the  abstract  or  independent  idea  they  con- 
tain, but  by  an  apprehension  of  the  ntness  of  their  connec- 
tions with  the  other  members  of  a  proposition.  This  appre<- 
hension  is  gained  only  by  a  constant  and  habitual  observation 
of  the  company  in  which  they  are  found,  and  a[  the  associ* 
ations  with  which  they  are  most  naturally  united.  In  the 
case  of  a  dead  or  foreign  language,  the  Concordance  is  an 
expedient  by  which  the  length  of  this  process  is  shortened, 
and  its  results  condensed.  It  points  out  the  primary  and 
secondary  application  of  terms,  not  by  a  confused  array  of 
all  possible  meanings  leading  to  all  possible  interpretations, 
but,  by  familiarizing  the  mmd  with  the  spirit  of  the  word, 
and  by  keeping  prominent  the  one  primary  sensible  mean- 
ing which  forms  the » connecting  bond  01  all  its  various 
uses,  enables  us  to  determine  with  confidence,  that  precise 
force  and  bearing  which  is  intended  in  any  particular  con- 
nection. 

Few  persons,  comparatively,  can  be  expected  to  become 
such  thorough  masters  of  the  Hebrew,  as  to  be  able  to  read 
every  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  with  ease, 
and  thus  to  make  it  their  sole  and  daily  medium  of  commu- 
nication with  the  inspired  volume.  Without  the  aid  of  a 
Concordance,  however,  nothing  less  than  this  will  render  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  much 
more  than  a  mere  reliance  upon  authority.  After  all,  the  lex- 
icon is  only  substituted  for  the  translation.  The  spirit  of  the 
language  is  not  caught.  The  student  has  not  obtained  that 
familiarity  with  its  idioms,  its  usus  loquendU  its  modes  of  con- 
ception, which  alone  can  place  him  in  a  situation  approxima- 
ting to  that  of  the  ancient  writer,  or  so  bring  the  words  to 
his  mind  in  connection  with  their  primary  and  idiomatic  as* 
sociations  that  he  can  feel  that  he  has  grasped  the  true  and 
only  meaning  which  in  any  particular  passage  was  intended. 
Laborious  study,  and  constant  reading  for  many  years,  can 
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alone  give  this  tact  in  eriticicim,  and  elevate  the  student 
above  the  condition  of  the  mere  pupil  of  authority. 

Perhaps  no  cause  has  given  nse  to  more  frigid  and  forced 
interpretations,  than  that  mere  knowledge  of  lexicons,  which 
stops  short  of  what  we  have  styled  the  spirit  of  a  language^ 
or  such  a  degree  of  familiarity,  as  extends  not  merely  to  the 
outward  expression  and  its  various  possible  meaninffs,  but  to 
the  subjective  state  of  mind  from  whence  its  particular  appli- 
cations arise.  A  simple  minded  reliance  upon  an  accredited 
version  is  a  much  safer  guide  to  a  sound  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  volume. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  clergy  in  this  country,  but 
comparatively  a  small  portion  can  be  expected  to  reach  this 
pcnnt  of  attainment.  Even  those  who  have  laid  a  good  foun- 
dation in  the  theological  seminary,  find  their  subsequent 
duties  demanding  such  unremitting  attention,  that  the  utmost 
they  can  expect,  is  to  retain  the  imperfect  knowledge  which 
they  may  have  acquired.  The  greater  part,  discouraged  b^ 
the  prospect  of  the  labor  necessary  to  a  Xborough  and  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  language,  sufl^r  their  early  acquisitions 
to  pass  away.  A  very  few  add  to  them,  while  a  much 
smaller  portion  still,  are  the  subjects  of  tliat  enthusiastic 
fondness  for  sacred  literature,  which  overcomes  all  obstacles, 
and  leads  to  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  primary  chan- 
nels of  Divine  inspiration. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  those  whose  time 
^  and  circumstances  will  not  allow  them  to  advance  thus  far, 
had  better,  (in  the  absence  of  other  helps,)  trust  to  those 
noble  scholars  and  warm-hearted  christians  who  have  given 
us  our  common  English  version,  than  to  imperfect  judgments 
derived  from  the  lexicons  of  professed  Neologists,  who  with 
all  their  learning,  and  perhaps  sincerely  intended  through 
Gallio-Iike  impartiality,  cannot  avoid  displaying  their  ration- 
alizing spirit  in  almost  every  page  of  their  works.  These, 
it  is  true,  may  be  helps  of  great  value  to  one  who  intends  to 
make  thorough  work,  and  to  pass  beyond  that  stage  in 
which  he  remains  dependant  upon  the  lexicographer,  to  the 
sources  from  whence  they  themselves  have  drawn.  If  this 
however  cannot  be  done,  he  had  far  better  avoid  bringing 
his  mind  in  frequent  contact  with  those  neological  interpre- 
^  tations,  which  aim  in  every  possible  case  to  divest  the  scrip* 

i  tures  of  their  claim  to  be  considered  a  supernatural  revela* 

i  tion.  , 
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It  may  then  be  asked,  if  this  be  a  true  atatement  of  the 
case,  shall  the  atud^  of  the  Hebrew  be  abandoDed  by  all 
those  whom  want  of  time,  and  pressing  ittinisterial  avocations 
forbid  to  cherish  the  hope  of  becoming  critical  expounders 
of  every  part  of  the  sacred  volume?  To  this  inquiry  we 
would  reply,  that  there  is  a  remedy,  which  will  not  only 
supercede  the  necessity  of  such  abandonment,  but  which  if 
faithfully  applied,  will  prevent  the  danger  of  those  crude 
and  forced  interpretations,  or  rather  conjectural  applications 
of  possible  meanidgs,  which  are  the  results  of  a  reliance  upon 
the  lexicons  alone.  The  faithful  use  of  the  Concordance 
plants  the  imperfect  scholar,  in  respect  to  any  particular 
words  and  phrases,  or  anv  particular  portions  of  the  scrip- 
tures which  for  the  time  bemg  be  may  be  called  to  investi- 
gate,  on  the  same  vantage  ground,  that  the  more  advanced 
critic  occupies  in  respect  to  the  whole  Bible.  With  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  oi  the  grammar,  and  such  a  facility  in 
reading  as  may  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  associations  of 
those  terms  he  wishes  more  closely  to  examine,  he  may  de- 
termine their  meaning  generally,  and  their  particular  ap- 
plications with  nearly  as  much  confidence  as  the  best  lexi- 
cographer. He  has  all  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy, 
except  perhaps  the  aid  derived  from  the  cognate  tonffues, 
and  which  are  far  from  being  as  important  as  many  enthusi- 
astic scholars  would  represent  He  may,  it  is  true,  be  very 
deficient  in  that  species  of  minute  criticism,  which  traces  the 
name  of  every  rare  plant  or  animal  mentioned  in  the  Bible^ 
through  all  the  Sbemetic  varieties,  but  the  body  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  more  important  terms  for  all  theological  purposes 
ma^  be  made  his  own,  not  simply  as  remembered  from  the 
lexicon  but  known  and  felt  in  all  their  force,  in  a  similar 
manner  if  not  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  words  of  hb 
native  tongue. 

The  Old  Testament  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the 
language,  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  more  impor- 
tant Hebrew  roots  must  be  derived  mainly  from  the  Hebrew 
itself.  For  this  purpose,  by  the  aid  of  a  Concordance,  it 
affords  facilities  which  perhaps  are  presented  by  no  other 
tongue.  Words  much  more  readily  explain  each  other  in 
the  Hebrew  than  in  the  Greek.  Had  the  Iliad  been  the 
only  surviving  relic  of  Grecian  literature  it  would  have  pre- 
sented far  more  difiiculties  than  the  Bible.  For  this  pecu- 
liarity it  is  indebted  to  its  parallelism,  which  in  innumerable 
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wajrs  brings  out  the  meaniog  of  words  that  are  eompara* 
tively  rare,  by  connecting  them»  by  way  of  contrast,  resem- 
blance, climax,  amplification  or  antithesis,  with  those  which 
are  of  more  common  occurrence.  It  is  thus,  that  parallelism 
should  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere  poetical  ornament  but  as 
desired  by  &od  for  one  of  the  most  important  helps  in  the 
elucidation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Roots  which  occur  but 
two  or  three  times  in  the  whole  Bible  are  generally  in  such 
connections,  as  on  a  comparison  of  passages  to  leave  but 
little  doubt  of  their  proper  primary  sense.  The  remark 
may  be  extended  also  to  many  cases  of  that  class  of  words 
that  are  styled  apax  legomena.  The  root  bathar  for  exam- 
ple, and  the  noun  bother  derived  fom  it,  occur  only  in  Genesis 
15:  10,  and  Jeremiah  84: 19;  the  root  tzana  only  in  F^v. 
1 1: 2,  and  Micah  6:  8,  and  yet  what  student  would  have 
any  doubt  as  to  their  meaning  after  comparing  these  pas- 
sages and  observing  the  associations  and  antitheses  in 
which  they  are  placed.  He  can  obtain  little  if  any  more 
light  from  the  lexicons  than  what  is  furnished  by  the  pas* 
sages  themselves. 

To  take  examples  of  more  common  and  important  terms, 
let  us  suppose  that  a  clergyman  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  Hebrew  is  somewhat  limited,  wishes  to  arrive  at  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  word  tzedhek  (righteousness)  in  its  various 
applications ;  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  faithfully  to  examine 
every  passage  in  which  the  word  or  its  derivations  occur 
from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  and  he  knows  as  much  about  it  as 
Gesenius  himself— Perhaps  more  ;  the  spirit  of  theologism 
may  have  blinded  the  eyes  of  our  leilrned  lexicographer  to 
many  an  important  association  with  which  it  was  connected 
in  the  minds  of  those  divine  messengers,  whose  inspiration 
he  denies,  and  the  fulness  of  whose  terms  he  therefore  can 
only  imperfectly  appreciate.  Let  the  same  course  be  pur- 
sued with  the  words  for  holiness^  aianementf  covenanif  rs- 
demptionf  the  various  terms  for  the  soteA  the  important  word 
sheolf  the  multiplicity  of  phrases  in  which  the  Hebrew  is  so 
copious  for  innate  and  actual  depravity,  the  sublime  and  ex« 
pressive  names  of  the  Deity  and  of  the  Divine  attributes,  the 
terms  for  life  and  death  in  their  temporal  and  spiritual  sig- 
nification ;  He  will  find  in  the  Heorew  Scriptures  alone 
ample  means  for  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  these  important  words  in  all  these  associations,  and  all 
senses,  primary ,  and  secondary,  and  metaphysicaL 
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By  such  a  course,  the  words  become  as  it  were  his 
own.  Whenever  they  occur  to  the  mind,  they  suegest  not 
only  their  remembered  meanings  but  the  fitness  ofi^e  asso- 
ciations with  which  they  are  connected.  He  knows  the 
company  in  which  they  are  found,  and  at  once,  without  the 
aid  of  critical  rules,  detects  the  fallacy  of  any  interpre- 
tation, which  dissociates  them  from  their  leading  senses. 
They  are  no  longer  rememberedf  but  knoum  as  the  words  of 
his  native  tongue.  They  pass  beyond  the  province  of 
memory  and  become  a  part  of  the  inner  property  of  the 
mind ;  g^vinff  rise  to  ideas  and  emotions,  similar  to  those 
widi  wbich  mey  Were  connected  in  the  thoughts  of  David, 
Solomon  and  the  prophets.  He  thinks  with  them  and  not 
about  them.  He  may  in  the  exercise  of*  no  arrogant  spirit 
rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  should  it  differ  from  that  of  the 
rationalising  lexicographer ;  for  he  has  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same  external  means  of  knowledge,  whilst  he  may  have 
far  more  participation  in  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

By  pursuing  this  course  with  the  more  important  terms^ 
a  vast  amount  of  theological  knowledge  is  acquired,  greater 
perhaps  than  can  be  attained  in  any  other  way.  Volumes 
on  the  subject  of  the  atonement,  would  not  produce  so  dis- 
tinct and  heartfelt  an  apprehension  of  this  cardinal  doctrine 
of  all  religion,  as  the  examination  of  the  Hebrew  word 
kaphar  in  every  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  The  perplex- 
ing doubts  which  possess  many  minds  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  state  as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  would 
at  once  and  for  ever  be  dissipated  by  pursuing  the  same 
course  with  the  words  sheol  and  kebher  and  the  various 
Hebrew  terms  which  are  used  in  connection  with  them. 
Light  would  be  shed  on  many  important  Greek  words  in  the 
New  Testament,  whose  meanings  vary  from  the  classical 
usase  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Hebrew  asso- 
ciations and  modes  of  thought.  A  depth  and  spirituality  of 
meaning  would  be  discovered  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  superficial  reader.  Its  claim,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  Divine  revelation  equally  important 
with  the  new,  would  be  established ;  notwithstanding  tl<e 
denials  of  the  rationalist,  and  the  concessions  which  have 
arisen  from  the  spurious  candour  of  some  who  are  reputed 
orthodox. 

We  conclude  by  earnestly  recommending  the  proposed 
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work  of  Professor  Nordheimer  and  Mr.  Turner  to  the.  at- 
tention and  patronage  of  the  American  clergy.  The  hiffh 
reputation  ot  the  authors  as  Hebrew  scholars,  affords  the 
surest  guaranty  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  work. 
One  of  them  has  already  secured  the  confidence  of  the  theo- 
logical public  by  his  excellent  Hebrew  Grammar  and  various 
articles  on  Jewish  and  oriental  literature  in  the  leading 
religious  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  other  although  less 
known,  is  however  well  known  to  many,  as  an  indefatigable 
student  of  the  oriental  tongues,  and  as  affording  a  promise 
of  occupying  the  highest  rank  in  this  department  of  learning. 
Those  who  are  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
Hebrew  Concordance  in  this  country,  and  of  the  extremely 
high  price  which  it  has  heretofore  demanded,  will  resard 
the  terms  as  far  more  moderate  than  could  possibly  have 
been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  work.  Had  they  been 
however,  five  times  as  great,  every  clei^gyman  who  means  at 
all  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  had  better,  (if  he  has 
no  other  means  to  make  the  purchase,)  sacrifice  every  com- 
mentary in  his  library  than  be  without  it 
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Lbttbr  IX.  * 

Thai  the  peculiar  Theology  of  the  New  Haven  School  is  a 
System  of  Licentious  and  Infidel  Philosophy. 

Ill  the  last  letter,  (p.  557  of  this  number),  I  endeavored 
to  prove,  by  quotations  from  the  Gh.  Spec,  the  organ  of 
that  school, — that  they  teach  the  foUowii^  propositions : 

1.  That  the  Competent  unperverted  reason  of  man  is 
infaUible  and  of  equal  authority  with  the  Bible. 

2.  That  the  human  understanding  is  capable  of  deter- 
mining what  the  omniscient  Grod  can  teaeh  and  what  he 
cannot  teach. 

3.  That  we  are  to  interpret  the  word  of  God,  not  bv 
the  same  rules  by  which  we  do  any  other  book,  but  in  suea 
a  manner^  that  it  shall  never  teach  any  thing  contrary  to 
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whit  are  caUed  the  dictates  of  oonunon  ■enfe,  or  the  philos- 
ophy of  commoD  seoae. 

4.  That  when  a  passage  will  not  bear  such  an  interpre- 
tation, we  are  allowed  to  conclude  that  it  is  no  part  of 
divine  revelation*  I  wish  you  to  examine  all  my  quotations 
by  the  work  itself:  in  general,  I  have  quoted  passages  of 
such  a  length  and  character,  that  no  ambiguity  of  meaning 
is  possible.  If  these  propositions  are  actually  taught  by 
these  thedogians,  you  will  have  no  doubt,  that  they  over- 
turn the  proper  authority  of  the  Bible  ;  that  whatever  truth 
may  make  a  part  of  the  new  theology,  it  must  be  received 
on  the  authority  of  reason ;  that  the  system  itself  is  nothing 
more  than  a  scneme  of  pure  rationalism. 

I  also  drew  the  two  following  propositions  from  these 
writers,  which  are  notoriously  a  part  ot  their  system* 

6.  That  there  is  no  sin  or  smfulness  in  human  nature ; 
that  it  is  improper  to  predicate  moral  depravity  of  it  at  all 
or  of  any  thing  but  voluntary  acts ;  i.  e.,  they  teach  the  per^ 
feet  purity  [freedom  from  moral  defilement]  of  man,  and  the 
total  depravity  of  sin. 

6.  That  it  is  owing  to  nothing  morallv  bad  in  the  agent 
himself,  that  all  his  acts  or  volitions  are  bad,  but  to  some- 
thing else  in  him  which  has  no  more  moral  quality  than  his 
lungs.    That  is,  that  man's  volitions,  even  such  as  are  ex- 

Eressed  in  the  worst  crimes,  are  not  evidence  of  any  thing 
ad  in  man  himself:  that,  let  his  acts  or  volitions  derive 
their  bad  qualities  from  what  source  they  may,  they  derive 
none  from  the  agent  himself,  and  are  evidence  of  nothing 
bad  in  the  agent. — (I  shall  endeavor  presently  to  shew  that 
thev  mean  nothing  more  by  the  badness  of  acts  than  their 
bad  tendency.) 

From  their  general  proposition,  that  all  holiness  in 
the  Creator,*  and  all  moral  aepmvity  in  creatures,  consists 
in  voluntary  acts,  we  deduced  the  propositions,  1*  That  the 
holy  acts  ot  God  are  ototn^  to  no  holiness  in  him,  and  if 
they  be  owing  to  any  cause,  must  depend  for  their  existence 

**  It  (hdiness)  k  and  must  be  vohiniary  acHoHf  the  free  choice 
of  the  agent  or  it  wanti  that  which  is  essential  to  the  very  nature 
of  holiness."  Cb.  Spec.  Vol.  8.  p.  478. '  «'  A  created  holiDCSs 
can  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  the  divine  Asfiitest,  which  is 
vobmtaty  and  imcreated,  than  does  the  property  of  attraction  in 
natter."    Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  3.  p.  471. 
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on  somethiDg  else,  which  has  no  moral  Quality ;  coD8equeDtly» 
God's  acts  can  express  no  moral  excellence  of  his  nature. 
(I  shall  presently  attempt  to  shew  from  these  writers  that, 
to  adore  Grod  for  his  moral  excellence,  is  no  part  of  their 
system.) 

2.  If  all  holiness  and  moral  depravity  consist  m  volun- 
tary action,  then  voluntary  action  whether  holy  or  sinful 
can  be  owing  to  no  holiness  or  moral  depravity  in  the  agents^ 
and  consequently  there  can  be  no  moral  difference  be- 
tween those  beings  whom  we  absurdly  call  holy  and  those 
whom  we  call  sinful. 

I  intend  now  to  shew  by  quotations  from  these  writers 
that  they  utterljr  destroy  the  preceptive  part  of  the  law, 
explain  away  spiritual  religion,  sap  the  foundation  of  morals, 
and  utterly  confound  all  moral  distinctions.  I  have  never 
conversed  with  any  person,  who  had  made  this  system  a 
matter  of  particular  study  without  embracing  it,  who  did 
not  allow,  tnat,  to  his  view,  it  confounded  the  distinction  be- 
tween holiness  and  sin.  I  think  that  if  I  make  out  the  three 
following  propositions  from  their  writings,  you  will  admit 
that  I  have  proved  my  point.  The  three  positions  are  in- 
separably connected.  Uad  they  seemed  to  teach  one  and 
been  silent  on  the  others,  there  might  be  ^ound  for  suppo- 
sing that  they  had  been  misunderstood,  unless  their  language 
were  extremely  explicit.  But  their  language  is  explicit, 
and  explicit  on  each  of  the  propositions.  I  (fesign  to  shew 
from  their  writings  that  they  teach, 

1.  First,  that  the  happiness  of  the  agent  is  the  ultimate 
end,  and  self-love  the  primary  cause  and  only  motive,  of  all 
voluntary  action  good  and  bad. 

2.  That  the  tendency  of  an  action  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  agent  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation. 

3.  That  all  that  we  mean,  by  the  terms  good  and  bad 
as  applied  to  actions,  is  their  good  or  bad  tendency ;  that 
aside  from  this,  actions  have  no  moral  value  whatever. 

These  propositions  all  result  from  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  their  system,  that  all  sinfulness  consists  in  acts,  and 
that  human  nature  itself  is  perfectly  free  from  all  moral  pol- 
lution and  incapable  of  it :  that  is,  that  there  are  no  disposi- 
tions in  human  nature  which  can  be  called  sinful  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  term :  i.  e.  dispositions  worthy  of  the 
moral  disapprobation  of  God  and  the  possessor. 
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When  we  have  once  decided  that  there  are  in  haman 
nature,  no  inherent  dispositions  at  all  towards  moral  objects, 
the  question  arises  how  can  man  ever  choose  or  refuse  these 
objects,  how  exercise  delight  in  them  or  abhorrence  towards 
them  as  he  is  commanded  7  It  is  plain  that  we  can  choose 
or  refuse  them  only  as  they  tend  to  gratify  some  feelings  of 
our  nature  which  have  no  moral  character,  and  these  feel* 
ings  are  comprehended  under  the  term  self-love  which  has 
been  found  to  have  no  moral  nature :  of  course  we  can 
choose  nothing  any  farther  than  it  tends  to  gratify  this,  nor 
refuse  any  thing  except  what  has  an  opposite  tendency.  We 
can  then  choose  nothing  any  farther  than  it  gratifies  this 
self-love,  of  course  we  are  not  bound  to  do  it.  oelf-love  be- 
comes the  ground  of  obligation,  and  the  only  motive  of 
action ;  and  as  all  actions  s^ree  in  being  but  purposes  to 
gratify  this  self-love,  they  differ  not  in  their  nature  out  only 
in  their  tendency. 

It  was  always  supposed  that  in  virtuous  acts  men  exer- 
cise some  virtuous  disposition  towards  Grod,  and  spiritual 
objects ;  that  these  objects  were  chosen  on  account  of  some 
excellence  in  the  objects  themselves,  and  not  on  account  of 
'  their  tendency  to  gratify  an  innocent  self-love.  Grod  re- 
quires that  the  perfections  of  his  character  should  be  them- 
selves the  object  of  an  intense  moral  admiration  and  delight ; 
this  moral  complacency  in  the  excellence  of  the  divine 
character,  is  voluntary  in  its  nature ;  of  course,  it  is  an  act 
of  the  will,  which  is  a  part  of  our  nature.  Those  moral 
dispositions,  which  incline  us  to  delight  in  those  objects, 
which  God  has  required,  or  forbidden  us  to  love,  are  the 
heart  or  will.  They  who  deny  with  Pelagius,  that  any 
sinful  dispositions  belong  to  human  nature,  deny  the  existence 
of  a  sinful  heart  and  will.  Volition,  on  this  scheme,  cannot 
be  a  holy  delight  in  any  object  on  account  of  some  excellent 
quality  which  makes  it  worthy  of  love  ;  an  object  can  be 
chosen  only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  gratify  an  innocent 
self-love ;  this  tendency  to  promote  our  happiness  can  be 
the  only  ground  on  which  we  can  be  required  to  choose  it ; 
and  actions  differ  only  in  their  tendency,  because  they  all 
agree  in  being  the  choice  of  objects  which  gratify  self-love, 
which  is  the  only  reason  why  they  are  obligatory.  If  these 
propositions  are  a  part  of  that  philosophy  of  common  sense 
according?  to  which  we  are  required  to  interpret  the  Bible, 
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they  are  manifestly  its  three  principal  doctriDes.  We  now, 
proceed  to  examine  whether  they  are  contained  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  New  Haven  Theologians. 

First.  That  the  happiness  of  the  a^ent  is  the  ultimate 
end,  and  selMoye  the  primary  cause  and  only  motive*  of  all 
voluntary  action  whether  good  or  bad. 

That  the  happiness  of  the  agent  is  the  ultimate  en^of  all 
voluntary  action,  and  seff-love  the  primary  cause  of  all  acts 
oif  preference  or  choice  is  plainly  taught  in  the  two  following 
passages.  '*  Of  all  specific  voluntary  action,  the  happiness 
of  the  agent  in  some  form  is  the  ultimate  end,^  This  self^ 
low  or  dksire  of  happiness  is  the  primary  cause  or  reopen 
of  all  acts  of  preference  or  choice,  which  fix  supremely  on 
any  object."  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  1,  p.  21, 24.  I  said  too,  that 
they  teach  that  self-love  is  the  motive  of  all  voluntary  action. 
First  that  it  is  the  motive  of  all  holiness.  *'  Destroy  self-love  as 
some  would  do,  and  all  the  motives  to  holiness,  which  the 
universe  presents,  would  fall  on  the  sinner's  heart  powerless 
as  water  on  the  rock."  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  7,  p.  658  and  659. 
Again  they  say  selMove  is  the  motive  oiall  voluntary  action 
good  or  bad,  *'  annihilate  self-love  throughout  the  universe 
of  being,  and  aU  voluntary  action  must  instantly  cease  ; 
with  no  desires  to  gratify,  there  would  be  no  motive  for  ac- 
tion." Ch.  Spec.  vol.  7,  p.  569.  Self-love  then  is  the  only 
motive,  and  the  happiness  of  the  agent  the  ultimate  end,  in 
all  voluntary  action  good  or  bad.  The  same  sentiment  ap- 
pears in  the  following  passage.  ^  The  constitutional  love 
of  happiness  must  prompt  the  agent,  or  he  will  never  act. 
This  IS  the  spring  of  all  his  activity."  But  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
author  of  this  scheme,  has  most  fully  developed  it  in  a  pas- 
sage where  he  explains  how  the  first  accountable  choice  is 
made,  that  choice  whose  character  determines  that  of  all 
succeedinff  ones.  He  says,  ^  The  being  constituted  with  a 
capacity  for  happiness,  desires  to  be  happy,  and  knowing 
that  he  is  capable  of  deriving  happiness  from  diflferent  objects, 
considers  from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  derived ; 
and  as  in  this  respect  he  judges,  or  estimates  their  relative 
value,  so  he  chooses  one  or  the  other  as  his  chief  good."  How 
does  the  man  estimate  the  value  of  these  objects  ?  by  any 
morcd  quality  or  excellence  in  them,  which  renders  either  of 
them  worthy  of  choice  ?  Not  at  all,  but,  just  as  they  seem 
calculated  to  promote  his  happiness.  ^  He  considers,  says 
Dr.  Taylor,  from  which  the  greatest  happiness  may  be  cte- 
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and  aiy  tn  this  retpecti  be  judges  or  estbnaJtet  their 
relative  vo/tce,  so  he  chooses.**  He  considers  not  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  love  and  choose,  or  which  has  any  moral  excel- 
lence which  makes  it  worthy  of  choice,  he  forms  no  other  esti- 
mate or  conception  of  their  value,  than  their  tendency  to  pro- 
mote hx$  happiness.  Onjthis  scheme,  a  person  can  have  no 
motive  nor  end  in  voluntary  action  but  his  own  happiness. 
He  estimates  the  value  of  the  ^  chief  goaJT  solelv  by  its 
tendency  to  make  him  happy.  ^  As  he  judges  in  this  res- 
pect" says  Dr.  Taylor,  **  so  he  chooses."  Now  if  the  man 
chooses  the  wrong  object  for  his  chief  good,  it  is  only  an 
error  in  judgment,  for  ^  as  he  judges  so  he  choosesJ*  The 
right  object  is  best  calculated  to  gratify  self-love,  for  these 
writers  tell  us  that  otherwise  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the 
agent  to  choose  it :  and  certainly  self-love  would  prompt  a 
man  to  choose  the  object  best  calculated  to  gratify  this  inno- 
cent desire  of  happiness ;  his  sin  can  be  only  a  mistake. 

We  have  seen  that  these  writers  teach  that  the  only 
motive  in  all  voluntary  action  good  and  bad  is  self-love,  and 
the  ultimate  end,  the  happiness  of  the  agent:  You  may 
well  suppose  that  those  who  publish  such  sentiments,  will 
endeavor  to  give  them  an  air  of  plausibility  and  to  keep 
their  utter  licentiousness  out  of  sight  In  fiict,  they  do  pre- 
tend to  make  a  distinction  in  human  actions.  They  teach, 
that  holiness  and  sin  both  agree  in  being  a  purpose  to  gratify^ 
self-love,  but  that  they  differ  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
to  be  gratified.  ^  Self-love,"  says  one  of  these  writers,  **  is 
simply  our  constitutional  desire  of  hapfHuess.  Benevolence 
and  selfishness  respect  simply  the  mode  in  which  this  desire 
is  to  be  gratified.  Selfishness  is  a  purpose  to  gratify  it  at 
tile  expense  of  the  happiness  of  others,  while  benevolence  is  a 
purpose  to  gratify  it  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  others." 
Ch.  Spec  VoL  7,  p.  567.  All  holiness  and  sin  are  crowded 
into  a  purpose.  When  a  man  commits  murder,  theft,  arson, 
treason  or  the  blackest  crimes,  he  only  purposes  to  gratify 
this  innocent  desire  of  happiness  at  the  expense  of  the  life, 
fortunes,  or  liberty  of  individuals,  or  communities,  for  *'  sel- 
fishness is  a  purpose  to  gratify  it  [self-love  or  a  desire  of 
happiness]  at  the  expense  of  the  Imppiness  of  others ;"  he 
has  in  view  the  only  possible  ultimate  end  of  all  voluntary 
action :  he  is  incited  by  the  same  motive,  and  purposes  tlie 
same  end,  as  if  he  were  promoting  the  happiness  of  othen, 
for  these  men  tell  us,  happiness  of  the  agent  is  the  end,  and 
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self-love  the  motive  of  all  voluntary  action.  Wliether  then,  a 
persop  purposes  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others  or  to 
destroy  their  lives,  fortunes  and  liberties,  his  end  is  and  must 
be  the  same  in  both  cases ;  it  is  not  the  welfare  of  those 
whom  he  favors,  or  tlie  injury  of  those  whom  he  ruins,  but 
only  bis  own  happiness :  his  motives  also  are  the  same  in 
both  cases,  he  desires  not  the  happiness  of  those  whom  he 
benefits,  or  the  misery  of  those  whom  he  makes  wretched, 
but  only  his  own  happiness :  his  only  motive  is,  and  must 
be,  an  mnocent  selMove.  These  are  the  only  possible  mo- 
tives and  ends  in  all  acts  of  choice. 

But  we  often  hear  these  adroit  men,  after  having  estab- 
lished these  horrid  princples,  attempting  to  veil  their  moral 
deformity  under  ambiguous  terms  and  phrases.  When  you 
hear  them  say  that  "  benevolence  is  a  purpose  to  gratify 
self-love  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  others,"  recollect 
that  the  self-love  which  is  gratified  by  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  is  also  gratified  at  the  expense  of  their  hap- 
frincas ;  yes,  even  by  destroying  their  reputation,  their 
brtune,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  "  Benevolence  says  this 
writer,  is  a  purpose  to  gratify  it  [self-love,]  by  promoting 
the  happiness  of  others,  selfishness  is  a  purpose  to  gratify  it 
[the  self-same  self-love]  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness  of 
others."  There  are  no  sinful  dispositions  it  seems  which 
belong  to  human  nature,  such  as  envy,  malice,  hatred,  re- 
venge, ambition,  pride,  covetousness;  the  motive  to  all  sin- 
ful volitions  or  acts  of  choice,  is  nothing  but  an  injiocerU 

We  have  already  proved  that  these  writers  teach,  that 
all  holiness  even  in  God  himself,  consists  in  voluntary  acts ; 
consequently,  God's  holy  acts  are  owing  to  no  moral  good- 
ness or  excellence  in  his  nature,  and  are  evidence  of  no 
such  goodness:  God,  therefore,  cannot  be  loved  for  any 
moral  excellence  of  his  nature.  But  this  follows  more  di- 
rectly from  other  and  plainer  statements ;  self-love  is  the 
motive  of  all  voluntary  action,  on  this  scheme,  even  in  God 
himself.  For  they  say  '*  Annihilate  self-love  throughout  the 
universe  of  beinff  and  all  voluntary  action  must  instantly 
cease ;  with  no  desires  to  gratify,  there  would  be  no  motive 
for  action.  God  himself  vfould  henceforth  set  [sit]  inactive 
on  his  throne,  to  look  coldly  down  on  a  still  motionless  uni- 
verse." Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  7.  p.  569.  If  the  constitutional 
love  of  happiness  be  the  only  possible  motive  of  conduct. 
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then  God  does  all  hit  holy  acts  from  the  same  seif-love 
which  is  gratified  by  doing  evil.  Bat*  aside  from  tb^  (uA 
that  on  this  system,  God  can  possess  no  perfections  which 
make  him  worthy  of  love»  if  it  be  true  that  self-love  is  the 
motive  of  all  voluntary  action,  it  is  the  motive  firom  which 
God  is  loved.  Certainly  the  love  of  Grod  is  a  Tolnntary  act  9 
it  is  not  a  mere  innocent  feeling,  destitute  of  any  monl 
value.  God,  then  must  be  loved  from  self-love,  and  from 
the  same  self-love  which  finds  its  gratification  in  blaspheming 
him  ;  we  must  love  our  neighbor  with  the  same  self-lovet 
which  is  gratified  by  injuring  him ;  we  must  bve  our  ene* 
mies  with  the  same'  self-love  which  is  giatified  by  hating 
them  ;  we  must  love  our  brethren,  with  the  same  aelf^ove 
which  is  gratified  in  doing  them  evil 

Now  I  ask  what  is  the  distinction  on  this  system  between 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  holiness  and  sin  f  There 
is  none. — This  self-love  is  as  truly  gratified  at  the  enense 
of  the  happiness  of  others,  as  by  doinft  them  good.  1  will 
repeat  a  passage  which  I  have  quoted  before,  ^  Self-love  is 
simply  our  constitutional  desire  of  happiness.  Benevolence 
and  selfishness  respect  simply  the  mode  in  which  this  [seli^ 
samel  desire  is  to  be  gratified.  Selfishness  is  a  purpose  to 
gratify  it  at  the  expetue  of  the  happiness  of  others,  while  be- 
nevolence is  a  purpose  to  gratify  it  by  pr&moHng  the  happi- 
ness of  others."  Now  what  is  a  person's  motive  in  sdnn- 
ness  and  benevolence  7  It  is  that  selMove  which  is  gratified 
either  by  doin^  good  or  evil  to  others.  What  is  his  ultimate 
end  when  he  does  good  to  others  ?  not  their  we&re ;  he 
has  the  same  ultimate  end,  these  writers  assure  us»  when  he 
does  good  as  when  he  does  evil :  and  what  is  it  7  The  hap- 
piness cS  the  agent ;  and  the  Monu  kind  of  happiness  in  bodi 
cases :  the  gratification  of  that  self-love  which  is  gratified 
either  by  doing  good  or  bv  doing  evi]  to  otheia. 

These  men  occasiottaily  attempt  to  cover  the  impiety  of 
their  system  by  ambiguous  expressions*  which  are  capable 
of  a  meaning  which  is  not  at  variance  with  truth.  Ther 
are  aware,  &at  the  sentiments  need  this  protection,  whins 
all  infidels  have  adopted.  ^  No  it  is  not  mercenary,"  (says 
one  of  them,)  **  to  do  right  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness 
which  it  brings  us.''  But  what  happiness  do  you  seek  in 
doing  good  7  the  same  which  is  ibund  in  doii^  evil ;  the 
gratification  of  that  innocent  self-love  which  can  find  its 
gratification  in  all  the  crimes  which  have  stained  the 


ten  of  the  wont  meo.  They  apeak  too  of  ^'  c^ekiog  their 
happiness  by  makioff  others  happy."  But  in  making  others 
happy,  the  moHveis  uQt  a  dsrir^  for  the  happiness  of 
others ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  eall  a  deaire  for  the  hap* 
pinesa  of  others  by  the  name  of  self-love  which  is  the  only 
motive  of  action ;  when  therefore  they  say  *'  seeking  their 
happiness  by  makii^  others  happy,^  ibey  inean  seeking;  die 
gratification  of  that  innocent  self-love;  which  is  gratified 
Bkewise  by  making  others  miserable. 

BiU  they  tell  ua,  that  some  persons  have  been  enabled 
to  discover,  that  this  seIf-<love,  which  finds  its  gratification 
even  in  theft,  robbery^  arson,  murder,  parricide,  treason  and 
blasphemy  against  God,  will  find  still  more  gratification  in 
loving  God  and  doing  good  to  others ;  that  after  making 
this  dieoovery,  they  have  for  this  sole  reason,  formed  the 
purpose  to  gratify  it  in  loving  God  and  blessing  his  creatures, 
instead  of  rebelling  against  him  and  injuring  their  fellow 
heioigs ;  that  this  purpose  is  benevolence,  and  constitutes  the 
man  a  Christian.  If  this  be  so,  and  if  not  a  particle  of  the 
old  purpose  to  gratify  self-love  in  the  opposite  way  remainst 
we  do  not  see  but  this  new  purpose  constitutes  absolute  per^ 
feotion  in  holiness :  we  see  then  what  they  mean  by  the 
spedai  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration  and 
sanctification :  they  enable  the  person  to  form  the  purpose 
to  gratify  that  self-love  which  had  hitherto  been  gratified  by 
all  kinds  of  sin,  and  to  gratify  it  by  loving  God  and  doing 

S>d  to  men.    Now  I  ask  if  it  is  any  merit  in  these  men 
t  they  hold  the  doctrines  of  grace,  if  they  thus  turn  the 
grace  of  God  into  licentiousness  ? 

Here  then  is  the  first  doctrine  of  that  philosophy  of 
common  sense,  according  to  which  we  are  to  interpret  the 
BiUe,  and  by  which  we  are  to  settle  the  sacred  canon.  And 
yet  these  men  have  the  face  to  charge  the  doctrines  of  origi- 
nal sin  and  regeneration,  as  hitherto  held  by  the  church  of 
God,  as  leading  to  all  manner  of  licentious  consequences. 
But  be  assureo,  they  have  not  endeavored  to  set  up  the  ao« 
tbority  of  reason  and  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God  in  matters  of  faith,  without  reason.  They 
were  opening  the  way  for  the  propagation  of  some  doctrines 
which  needed  such  preparation.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
establish  the  next  proposition.  That  the  tendency  of  an 
action  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  agent  is  the  founda- 
lioo  of  moral  obligation. 
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You  will  readily  perceive,  that  if  the  happiness  of  the 
agent,  be  the  only  ground  of  obligation,  then  he  is  bound 
only  to  himself;  he  is  bound  to  make  himself  as  happy  as 
possible :  moral  obligation  therefore  has  its  origin  and  end 
m  the  beinff  himself  Then  moral  obligation  might  exist 
just  as  perfectly  were  there  no  God  and  no  other  being  in 
the  universe  than  the  agent  himself.  His  sources  of  happi- 
ness would  indeed  be  fewer,  and  his  relations  less  extensive, 
but  moral  obligation  will  still  exist.  But  the  being  would 
be  bound  to  no  one  but  to  himself.  This  is  the  doctrine 
which  the  writers  of  the  New  Haven  school  have  advanced ; 
that  man  is  bound  only  to  himself;  that  obligation  does  not 
suppose  a  God  to  whom  we  are  bound  ;  that  it  may  exist  in 
the  scheme  of  the  atheist,  as  well  as  that  of  the  christian ; 
that  we  are  bound  to  obey  a  rule  which  would  have  force 
were  there  no  God ;  and  that  the  additional  authority  which 
God  gives  to  this  rule,  is  only  the  proof  which  his  declara- 
tions afford,  that  we  can  find  more  gratification  for  an  inno- 
cent self-love  in  virtue,  than  we  can  in  vice. 

We  have  always  thought  it  a  dangerous  position,  that 
moral  obligation  has  not  its  foundation  in  the  will  of  a  God 
who  is  necessarily  and  immutably  holy.  But  says  a  crafty 
objector,  do  virtue  and  vice  depend  on  arbitrary  will,  so 
that  if  vice  were  commanded,  it  would  become  duty  and 
virtue  ?  But  the  will  of  a  Grod  who  is  eternal  and  necessa- 
rily and  immutably  holy,  is  not  arbitrary.  Can  moral  obli- 
gation exist  on  the  scheme  of  the  atheist  ?  First  as  to  its 
matter,  or  the  substance  of  the  Divine  law,  which  compre- 
hends all  duty.  Obligation  respects  God  and  his  creatures ; 
it  requires  perfect  love  to  his  immutable  perfections  and 
love  to  his  creatures.  Men  are  bound  by  this  law,  not  to 
themselves,  but  to  God,  to  whom  they  are  truly  responsible. 
God  alone  can  give  the  sense  of  obligation ;  it  can  exist 
only  in  his  creatures.  Moral  obligation  then  supposes  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  towards  hino,  and  obliffation  to- 
wards our  neighbor  only  because  we  are  responsible  to  God. 
If  moral  obligation  is  eternal  and  immutable,  it  is  because 
God,  who  has  required  us  to  love  his  perfections  is  immuta- 
ble and  eternal,  and  we  can  conceive  no  obligation  indepen- 
dent of  a  God  whom  we  are  to  love  and  obey.  This  love 
and  obedience  must  be  founded  in  the  will  of  him  who  com- 
mands, in  a  will,  not  arbitrary,  but  founded  in  necessary  and 
immutable  holiness.    Obligation  in  created  beings,  supposes 
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some  one  to  whom  the  being  is  bound ;  it  cannot  exist  with- 
out a  Grod.  It  supposes  duties  which  can  be  perfoimed  only 
towards  him  and  bis  creatures.  It  can  be  conceived  only  by 
those  whom  Grod  has  formed,  and  it  is  wholly  apprehended 
by  a  peculiar  power  which  he  has  created.  If  then  obliga- 
tion is  eternal,  it  is  because  that  God  is  so  ;  it  cannot  exist 
independent  of  him.  But  the  obligation  which  these  men 
teacn,  may  well  exist  without  any  (Sod,  and  we  are  not  sorr^ 
that  they  have  not  ventured  to  seek  its  foundation  in  his 
will. 

The  doctrine  of  this  school  is,  that  a  man  is  bound  to 
seek  the  gratification  of  this  innocent  self-love  from  those 
objects  or  courses  of  action  which  give  it  the  most  gratifica* 
tion  and  this  tendency  of  the  act  or  course  of  action  consti- 
tutes it  virtuous,  and  is  the  only  evidence  the  agent  has  of 
the  fact:  that  this  obligation  would  exist,  were  there  no 
moral  Grovernor :  that  the  will  of  God  in  no  sense  lays  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation,  but  is  only  an  additional  evi- 
dence to  the  creature  that  a  certain  course  called  virtue 
really  gives  more  gratification  to  this  innocent  self-love, 
than  another  called  vice.  I  now  proceed  to  the  proof. 
First  '*  We  have  seen,  that  moral  obligation  can  exist  with- 
out a  moral  governor.  Of  course,  the  will  of  a  superior  * 
cannot  be  the  ultimate  foundation  of  obligation.''  Ch.  Spec. 
Vol.  10.  p.  536.  Again,  "  Does  anv  one  hold  that  the  will 
of  Grod  is  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  we  shew,  that 
this,  when  carefully  examined  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  objective  ground,  or  the  indication  or  proof  to  us, 
WHERsiN  our  true  welfare  [not  duty]  lies,  so  as  to  supply 
our  defect  of  knowledge."  Ch,  Spec.  Vo^  10.  p.  543.  The 
will  of  God,  then,  only  supplies  any  defect  of  evidence  that 
the  agent  might  have,  as  to  that  wherein  his  true  welfare 
lies,  whether  in  virtue  or  vice,  i.  e.  that  what  is  called  virtue, 
gives  more  gratification  to  his  innocent  self-love  than  vice. 

But  you  would  suppose,  that  persons  who  teach  that 
moral  obligation  is  eternal  and  may  even  exist  independent 
of  the  existence  of  a  Grod,  you  would  suppose  that  they 
believed  in  certain  unchangeable  qualities  in  actions :  but  they 
teach,  that  the  only  quality  which  renders  an  act  right,  is  its 
tendency  to  make  the  individual  agent  himself  happy.  This 
writer  just  quoted  makes  the  supposition  that  there  were 
but  one  beine  in  the  universe,  and  that  he  were  either  finite 
or  infinite ;  he  then  enquires  how  that  being  would  judge  of 
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the  quality  of  aetions  ;  Do  you  soppoae  hv  any  immuUible 
dittineliooa  in  the  aetiocM  thomflelveaT    No.    Battimply 
by  the  tendency  be  could  discover  in  the  acta*  to  make  him 
happy.    The  one  in  which  he  aaw  the  greateat  or  moit 
direct  tendency  to  this  end*  he  would  infer  to  be  rightt  the 
other  wronff.    Observe  the  being  is  not  to  enquire  which 
action  is  right  tn  iU  own  nature^  for  there  is  no  such  thioff 
distinct  from  the  tendency  to  make  the  man  happy ;  had 
there  been»  be  would  have  made  the  beuig  enquire  tor  il ;  he» 
only  enquires  which  has  this  tendency  in  the  greatest  desree 
aad  this  ffi  ves  him  the  assurance  that  the  action  is  right ;  here 
moral  obligation  fastens  on  him.    **  Let  it  be  supposed^  saya 
this  writer  ^  that  there  was  but  a  single  rational  being  in  the 
whole  universe.    No  matter  now  whether  finite  or  infinite } 
but  he  is  a  free  moral  agent.    We  ask  would  there  not  be 
a  right  and  a  wrong  in  respect  to  the  acts  of  such  a  beii^  f 
What  would  be  duty  with  reeard  to  himself!    *  •  *  W&t 
does  common  sense  decide  mat  he  ought  to  da    It  seems 
to  us  clear*  that  so  far  as  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the  ten* 
dcncy  of  his  actions,  so  far  as  he  could  discern  the  bearing 
of  surrounding  objects,  he  skouU  seek  to  be  as  happy  as 
possible ;  were  a  specific  cause  of  action  known  to  be  pro* 
'  ductive  of  injury  to  himself,  to  lessen  his  enjoyment,  is  there 
one  of  our  readers  who  would  not  say,  that  such  a  being 
would  do  wrong,  that  his  conscience  would  reproach  him, 
should  he  throw  away  so  much  of  his  happiness,  should  he 
choose  a  less  rather  than  a  greater  ffood  7    I%e  brnd  of  ob^ 
ligation  fasten9  upon  him  precisely  ai  tkie  poini  of  his 
h^heet  good.    The  only  rule  which  is  ezisdng  in  this  case,-— 
the  endf  the  perfection  of  his  being, — ^is,  to  procure  all  the 
happiness  wUhin  his  reach.^    Ch.  Spec  Vol.  10.  p.  581. 
Now  had  the  writer  believed  in  any  difibrence  in  actions  as 
right  or  wrong,  distinct  from  their  tendency  to  make  the 
agent  happy,  he  would  have  made  the  being  enquire  for  this, 
instead  ot  eiamining  which  action  would  make  him  most 


Wg; 


Lere  this  writer  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  and 
places  moral  obligation  on  its  true  basis.  As  there  is  no 
God  and  no  other  being  than  himself;  you  will  see  that  the  ten-> 
dency  of  an  action  to  what  is  called  the  general  good  has  no 
part  in  constituting  an  act  virtuous ;  it  must  be^the  tendency 
to  promote  the  happbessof  the  agent  and  only  that  He  in* 
suiates  this  agent  for  this  very  purpose  to  come  at  the  aim* 
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pie  founchtioii :  Would  not  there  be  a  right  and  wrong  to 
soeh  an  agent,  he  asks*  YeS|  and  what  wwld  constitute  the 
right  or  wrong  T  "  Were  a  specifio  course  of  action  known 
to  be  productiTe  of  injury  to  himself  says  the  writer,  ^  is 
there  one  of  our  readers  who  would  not  say  that  such  a 
being  would  do  wrong  should  he  choose  a  less  rather 
than  a  greater  good  7"  The  choosing  what  has  the  least 
tendency  to  gratify  self-love  consHMeB  the  act  wronff. 
What  rule  would  he  violate.  He  tells  us,  *'  the  only  ruk 
exitting  in  this  cast  •  • ,  •  is  to  pkocujie  all  the  iiA^ri- 
msas  wrram  his  jubacii.'*  Here  then  is  the  eternal  and 
immutable  law  by  which  right  and  wrong  are  determined. 
The  writer,  after  making  a  few  additional  remarks  on  this 
supposed  case,  makes  the  following  deduction,  ^Here 
then  we  may  clearly  see,  that  a  foundation  of  obligation 
ezistsr'^  right  and  a  vrrong  irrespective  of  authority  and 
government,  or  the  will  of  a  lawgiver ;  and  no  force  of 
aulhoritj^  can  create  obliffation/'  p.  588. 

Agam  on  p.  530.  This  writer  observes  **  give  it  what 
name  we  please — call  it  self-love,  susceptibility  to  pleasure, 
the  constitutional  love  of  happiness,  or  any  thing  else,  yet 
this  is  the  ultimate  feding  in  the  operation  of  which  the 
bond  is  fastened  in  the  sulnect  of  moral  obli^tion,  and  the 
true  ultimate  foundation  of  moral  obligation  is  the  tendency 
of  ad  action  to  promote  the  highest  happiness  of  aa  agent,  by 
promoting  the  nicest  wel&re  of  all."  We  have  just  seen 
that  he  makes  the  tendency  of  an  action  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness  of  the  agent  irrespective  of  the  good  or  even  the  exis* 
tence  of  others,  the  true  sround,  as  we  might  prove  from 
many  other  (luotations.  The  reason  why  we  are  to  seek 
the  gratification  of  this  innocent  seIf*love  in  promoting  the 
highest  happiness  of  others  instead  of  doin^  them  evil  is, 
that  the  first  course  gives  rather  more  gratification  to  this 
principle  than  the  last*  The  writer  tells  us,  that  God  claims 
obedience  to  his  law  on  the  principle  ^  that  it  is  the  surest 
way  of  making  us  most  happy.**  p.  688. 

Now  if  an  immutably  holy  God  has  not  a  right  to  require 
of  his  own  creature,  that  he  ahould  love  his  holiness  and 
moral  excellence,  if  moral  obligation  exist  independent  of 
the  will  and  even  the  existence  of  Jehovah,  I  ask  what 
allegiance  do  men  owe  him  t  what  claim  has  he  in  obe* 
dience  7  If  the  obligation  to  obedience  do  not  origiaale  in 
God's  wilK  what  right  fata  be  to  require  itt    Wherefore 
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then  senreth  the  law,  if  the  obligation  and  matter  of  duty 
equally  subsist,  on  the  scheme  of  the  atheist  though  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  agent  be  not  so  extensive.  Wherefore  then 
serveth  the  law  ?  It  is  merely  a  ^  dedaraiion^  of  God  *^  in 
the  form  of  law**  that  a  certain  course,  which  is  duty  irre- 
soective  of  his  will  or  even  existence,  that  such  a  course  **  is 
tne  surest  way  of  making  us  most  happy,^  that  ist  that  it  is 
rather  better  calculated  to  gratify  an  innocent  self-love  than 
the  oi>posite  course :  and  for  what  is  the  person  to  reproach 
himself,  who  seeks  the  ^ratification  of  this  self-love  the  wrong 
way  T  Shall  he  reproach  himself  for  disobeying  God  or  mere- 
ly disbelieving  himt  Let  this  writer  speak  on  these  subjects. 
On  p.  538,  he  has  the  following  observations.  **  This 
however  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  saying  that  the  will 
of  Grod  cretUes  this  obligation  or  that  its  foundation  is  in  the 
will  of  God.  On  what  ground  is  obedience  claimed?  .  .  • 
The  very  reason  which  God  assigns  is  that  it  [his  law]  is 

food — that  it  is  the  surest  way  of  making  us  most  hapoy* 
[is  declaration  in  the  form  of  his  law  [not  bis  requisitionj  is 
the  highest  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  fact."  His  dec^ 
laration  you  will  observe  is  evidence  not  of  the  rectitude  of 
a  given  course,  but  of  its  tendency  to  make  us  happy.  He 
continues,  **  Men  do  not  distinguish  between  God  s  compe- 
tency to  discern  and  to  make  knoum  to  us  the  way  of  happi- 
ness, and  his  creating  a  particular  line  of  conduct  right  or 
wrong.^  God*s  competency  to  make  known  to  us  the  best 
way  to  gratify  self-love,  constitutes  his  whole  claim  to  our 
allegiance,  and  when  we  do  not  follow  his  advice  we  are  to 
reproach  ourselves  only  for  rejecting  evidence,  not  for  diso- 
bedience. We  are  guilty  and  self-condemned,  the  writer  adds, 
**  because  we  reject  the  highest  evidence  in  the  case  making 
known  the  riffht  and  wrong,  not  because  God  has,  by  his 
own  will,  made  this  or  that  action  to  be  right  or  wrong.**  As 
to  the  principles  of  human  accountability  we  re^rd  this  wri- 
ter as  coinciding,  with  no  important  difference,  with  the  atheist. 
Our  third  proposition,  that  actions  differ  not  in  their 
nature  but  only  in  their  tendency  needs  little  support,  after 
what  has  been  said.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  an  action  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  agent 
makes  it  duty,  and  of  course,  it  is  evidence  and  ^he  only  one, 
that  it  is  right  On  this  pointt  however,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  tendency  which  constitutes  the  act  right,  be  to 
the  good  of  the  agent  or  to  the  general  good.    If  this  ten- 
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dency  be  all  that  is  meant  by  right  and  wrongs  and  there  be 
no  such  things  as  these  qualities  distinct  from  it,  then,  could 
the  tendency  of  actiqns  in  a  system  be  reversed,  riffht  and 
wrong  too  would  be  reversed.  "  When  we  say  a  tbinff  is 
right  because  it  is  productive  of  the  greatest  anf^ount  of  hap- 
piness/' says  one  of  these  writers  "  all  we  mean  is,  that  its 
tendency  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  u 

WHAT  MAKES  OR  CONSTmTTBS  IT  RIGHT.''     Ch.  SpCC.  Yol.  7. 

p.  605.  Again  page  616.,  the  same  writer  opposes  another 
who  advanced  the  position  that  actions  differ,  not  only  in 
their  tendency,  but  also  in  their  nature,  in  the  following 
words,  '<  of  course  it  would  seem,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  having  pleasure  in  moral  piety  of  moral  agents  in 
and  for  itself,  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  being  essentially 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  his  creation :  since  the  only 
VALUE  it  can  possess  is  by  its  essentially  promoting  the  high- 
est TOod  of  all." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  doctrines  that  virtue  is  only  a 
purpose  to  gratify  self-love  in  a  given  course  which  eives 
self-love  rather  more  gratification  than  vice :  that  this  is  the 
only  reason  why  virtue  is  a  duty  and  not  that  the  creature 
is  under  obligations  to  the  Creator  to  possess  even  this  spe- 
cies of  piety.  This  system  annihilates  the  law  of  Grod,  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  bond  of  alle- 
giance of  the  creature  to  his  Creator.  Yet  this  infidel  scheme 
is  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  philosophy  of  common  sense; 
by  this  we  are  required  to  interpret  the  scriptures,  and  in 
opposition  to  it,  even  the  omniscient  God  is  not  to  be  heard 
for  a  moment.  It  emanates  too  from  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant institutions,  the  foundations  of  whose  departments  of 
instruction  are  more  jealously  guarded  than  any  before 
known ;  it  is  taught  also  in  various  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries  in  our  country,  and  so  ^neral  is  the  indifierence, 
the  timidity  or  a  temporizing  spirit  amongst  the  orthodox, 
that,  in  most  parts  of  New  England,  it  is  more  dangerous  to 
oppose  than  to  teach  these  impieties. 

There  is  indeed  one  reason  for  this,  in  the  peculiar 
extra-ecclesiastical  government  which  at  present  prevails 
amongst  the  churches  of  New  England.  Those  Churches,  so 
jealous  of  bestowing  on  any  bocfy  within  themselves,  suf- 
ficient power,  for  their  own  preservation ;  which  have  in 
some  states,  long  s'mce  refused  to  admit  any  real  mutual 
responsibility  to  each  other  for  purity  of  doctrine,  hare 
Veil.  VI.  75 
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nevertheless  bestowed  in  fact  on  a  few  small  executive 
committees,  who  owe  them  no  direct  responsibility  whatever, 
the  power  of  determining  who  shall  come  forward  to  the  min- 
istry and  succeed  the  present  pastors  in  the  churches,  and 
deciding  who  shall  be  sent  to  the  heathen  and  who  supply 
the  destitute  aud  waste  places  in  this  country.  Our  great 
benevolent  societies  embrace  almost  every  prominent  indi- 
vidual in  New  England  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it,  as  mem- 
bers and  patrons,  while  their  executive  officers,  consisting  of 
a  very  small  number  of  individuals,  and  owing  but  a  very  in- 
direct responsibility  to  the  society  at  large,  wield  all  the  sub- 
stantial power  and  patronage  of  these  institutions.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  that  it  is  a  settled 
policy  on  the  part  of  those  who  wield  the  power  in  bodies,  to 
treat  the  theological  differences  which  exist,  as  of  no  import- 
ance, if  not  to  shew  peculiar  favor  to  the  new  Theology ;  and 
the  weight  of  this  patronage  has  deterred  those  who  detes- 
ted  these  errors,  from  making  a  decided  and  public  opposition 
to  them.  It  might  be  a  declaration,  that  these  bodies  were 
educating  or  sending  abroad  heretics. 

We  will  take  the  liberty  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  These  Societies  for  education  and 
domestic  and  foreign  missions  were  organized  to  raise  up 
and  locate  pious  and  evangelical  men :  this  is  a  part  of  their 
constitution.  It  is  for  this  purpose,  and  by  this  profession, 
that  they  raise  mo.'ies  which  are  contributed  by  the  indus- 
trious, the  poor,  and  often  the  needy,  for  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  their  Saviour-  We  say,  then,  that  in  case 
these  men  have  applied  or  shall  in  future  intelligently  apply, 
the  funds  thus  raised,  to  educate  or  locate  in  this,  or  in 
foreign  countries,  men  who  teach  the  above  .Pelagian  and 
infidel  system,  that  they  have  perverted  these  funds  to  a  far 
greater  degree,  than  though  they  had  applied  them  to  their 
own  private  use.  If  the  laws  pronounce  it  a  crime  to  ob- 
tain money  under  false  pretences,  what  name  must  be  given 
to  a  general  and  systematic  application  of  money  raised  for 
the  spread  of  the  gospel,  to  raise  up  and  pay  men  who  shall 
overturn  it. 

But  the  propositions  which  I  have  noticed  are  built  on 
a  system  ot  moral  agency  and  the  necessary  result  of  it 
If  you  will  have  patience  for  seven  or  eight  pages  more,  I 
will  examine  the  system  of  these  men,  and  endeavor  to 
shew,  that  their  reasonings  are  absurd  as  their  conclusions 
are  impious. 
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A»T.  X. — Letters  to  ▲  Southb&neb. 

Letter  X. 

That  the  peculiar  Theology  of  the  New  Haven  School  is 
a  System  of  Licentiotu  and  Infidel  Philosophy. 

That  system  of  philosophy  which  necessarily  leads  to 
the  conclusions  that  actions  diner  not  in  nature,  but  onlv  in 
tendency  ;  that  man  is  bound  to  seek  the  gratification  of 
his  innocent  desires  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others, 
rather  than  at  the  expense  of  it,  that  is,  that  he  is  bound  to 
seek  this  gratification  in  loving  God  and  choosing  his  glory 
and  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  others,  rather  than 
in  vice  and  the  blackest  villainies,  only  because  the  first 
give  more  gratification  to  these  desires  than  the  last ; — that 
this  obligation  exists  independent  of  the  will  and  authority 
of  God,  and  that  his  law  is  only  a  declaration  which  informs 
us  more  certainly  that  our  true  welfare  lies  in  virtue,  such 
a  system  must  necessarily  deserve  examination. 

You  are  aware,  that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Calvinists,  that 
there  is  in  man  a  will  which  possesses  a  permanent  sinful 
bias ;  or,  in  other  words,  sinful  moral  dispositions,  which 
constitute  the  moral  character  of  the  impenitent ;  that  it  is 
in  virtue  of  these  moral  dispositions,  that  the  impenitent 
always  choose  sinful  objects ;  that  is,  such  objects  as  it  is 
sinful  to  choose.  You  are  aware  also,  that  Pelagians  deny 
the  existence  of  any  such  innate  depravity,  sinful  dispositions 
or  sinful  bias  in  the  will ;  that  they  teach  that  man  comes 
into  the  world,  with  no  dispositions  at  all  towards  moral 
objects :  that  he  possesses  a  self-determining  power  in  the 
will  by  which,  when  different  objects  are  before  him,  he 
can  incline  himself  to  either  ;  especially  that  when  holy  or 
sinful  objects  (L  e.  such  objects  as  it  is  a  duty  or  a  sin  to 
choose)  are  before  him,  that  it  is  by  this  self-determining 
power,  and  not  through  any  bias  inherent  in  his  will,  that  he 
chooses  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  early  Pelagians  did  not  confound  moral  distinctions, 
in  order  to  give  this  innocent  being  power  to  choose  between 
moral  objects,  or  to  choose  them  at  all.    But  the  Pelagians 
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of  the  present  time,  have  introduced  the  doctrine  of  innocent 
desires,  which  however  fasten  on  moral  objects,  and  give 
them  their  whole  power  to  affect  us,  (by  which,  as  we  shall 
see  thev  confound  the  distinction  of  virtue  and  vice)  and 
after  all,  have  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
calling  in  to  their  aid,  the  old  ally  of  Pelagianism,  the  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will.  The  old  Pelagianism  of  New 
England  was  purity  itself  compared  to  the  present 

You  must  be  aware,  that  those  who  deny  any  inherent 
moral  dispositions  towards  moral  objects,  and  also  pretend 
to  deny  a  self-determining  power  in  the  will,  by  whicn  it  can 
put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  indifference  towards  either  of 
several  moral  objects ;  i.  e.  can  choose  either  as  it  pleases — 
that  they  need  some  means  by  which  man  shall  become 
other  mse  than  indifferent  towards  these  objects :  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  innocent  constitutional  desires, 
which  fasten  on  the  objects  to  be  chosen,  and  put  the  mind 
out  of  a  state  of  indifference  towards  them  or  make  them 
desirable  before  they  are  chosen. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  new  metaphysicians  have 
changed  the  meaning  of  the  three  principal  terms  used  by 
Edwards,  viz.  the  will,  motive  and  volition,  and  by  this  means, 
•  charge  that  great  man  with  absurdity  and  fatalism,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  change  Euclid's  definitions,  and  then  boast  of 
refuting  him.     This  I  will  now  attempt  to  shew. 

First,  Edwards  defines  motive  to  be  **  something  that  is 
extant  in  the  view  or  apprehension  of  the  understanding," 
the  Ch.  Spec,  says  that  desires  are  motives ;  that  the  desire 
of  happiness,  is  the  motive  of  all  voluntary  action,  and  a 
writer  in  the  last  Oct  No.  of  Bib.  Rep.  uses  it  in  this  sense ; 
he  says,  *'  How  then  is  the  fatalist  to  prove  that  motive  or 
desire  is  the  producing  cause  V* 

Edwards  makes  desire  and  volition  so  far  synonymous 
that  desire  is  a  volition  for  an  absent  object ;  volition  the 
choice  of  one  either  present  or  absent ;  these  writers  deny 
that  desires  are  volitions ;  they  make  them  the  motives  only 
of  volition,  as  was  just  observed,  while  at  the  same  time, 
they  teach,  that  they  fix  on  the  same  object  as  volition. 
**  Every  one  knows  he  never  chooses  an  object  without  first 
desiring  itJ*  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  7.  p.  5tt5.  The  writer  just 
quoted  in  the  Bib.  Rep.  p.  402.,  *^  and  yet  it  leaves  to  man 
full  power  to  choose  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  objects 
of  desire,  which  God  presents,'*  thus  making  the  object  of  de- 
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sire  and  of  choice  the  same :  he  also  says,  p.  802.  **  If  there 
are  any  acts  of  nniDd  clearly  distinct  and  different,  they  are 
desires  and  yolitions." 

But  they  also  teach,  that  these  desires  are  necessary  to 
put  the  mind  out  of  a  state  of  indifference  towards  moral  ob- 
jects before  such  objects  can  be  chi^sen.  ^  Every  one  knows," 
says  a  writer  just  quoted,  "  he  never  chooses  an  object  with- 
out first  desiring  it ;  for  to  choose  without  desiring  itt  would 
be  to  choose  either  from  indifference  or  from  aversion,  which 
we  know  we  never  do.  Ch.  Spec.  Vol.  7.  p.  565*  You 
see  why  these  innocent  desires  towards  moral  objects  are  in- 
troduced ;  they  are  necessary  to  make  the  mind  otherwise 
than  indifferent  towards  moral  objects  before  choice,  which 
state  of  mind  has  heretofore  been  called  choice.  But  the 
doctrine  too  is,  that  choice  itself  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  in 
which  we  are  indifferent  towards  the  object  of  choice  ;  **  for" 
says  this  writer  "  to  choose  without  desiring  it  would  be  to 
choose  from  indifference  ;"  that  is,  the  act  of  choice  does  not 
signify  a  state  of  mind  in  which  we  are  otherwise  than  in- 
different towards  the  objects ;  if  we  did  not  first  desire  the 
object,  we  should  be  indifferent  towards  it  in  the  act  of  choice; 
*'  and  we  know"  he  adds  **  we  never  could  choose  that  to 
which  we  are  perfectly  indifferent ;"  therefore  as  choice  im- 
plies not  a  state  of  mind  in  which  we  delight  in  the  object 
or  prefer  it,  or  are  otherwise  than  indififerent  towards  it,  we 
must  Jirst  desire  it.  The  necessity  of  these  innocent  de- 
sires is  caused,  then,  by  denying  any  such  thing  as  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  understand  by  the  word  choice  or 
preference. 

These  men  deny  that  choice  is  a  moral  pleasure  or  de- 
light in  such  objects,  as  it  is  duty  or  sin  to  cnoose ;  and  this 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  system.  For,  if  volition 
should  mean  an  act  of  inward  moral  delight  in  the  objects  of 
choice,  then  as  volition  is  an  act  of  the  will,  which  is  a  part 
of  our  nature,  this  will  would  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  inherent  moral  disposition  towards  moral  objects.  Voli- 
tion too,  being  an  act  of  the  will,  it  would  follow  that  with* 
out  such  an  inherent  disposition  towards  moral  objects  as 
we  understand  by  the  will,  there  could  be  no  moral  delight 
whatever  in  such  objects.  And  as  this  must  be  a  disposition 
to  delight  in  either  such  objects  as  it  is  duty  or  such  as  it  is 
sin  to  delight  in,  it  must  be  a  holy  or  sinful  heart,  or  a  will 
with  an  inherent  holy  or  sinful  bias. 
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By  desire,  the  writers  on  this  scheme  do  not  mean  mere- 
ly an  emotion  towards  an  absent  obiect,  but  an  inward  aObo- 
tion  towards  every  object  about  to  be  chosen,  wliether  pre- 
sent or  absent*  If,  then,  by  desire  they  mean  an  inward 
aflbction  towards  the  objects  chosen,  as  volition  is  regarded 
by  them  as  distinct  from  desire,  this  can  mean  no  such  aflfec- 
tion  towards  the  object  chosen.  Choice,  then,  cannot  mean 
a  moral  delight  in  way  moral  quality  or  excellence  of  an 
object,  which,  to  our  view,  renders  it  worthy  of  choice :  an 
ob^t  must  be  chosen  simply  as  a  means  of  gratifying  the 
innocent  constitutional  desires.  These  innocent  desires,  the 
writer  in  the  Bib.  Rep.  just  quoted,  and  those  of  the  Ch. 
Spec,  assure  us,  are  the  invariable  antecedents  and  motiveSf 
of  all  acts  of  choice. 

If  when  I  speak  of  choosing  an  object,  I  mean  not  an  act 
of  moral  delight  in  some  moral  quality  of  the  object,  which, 
to  my  mind  makes  it  appear  worthy  of  choice  and  which 
we  generally  express  by  the  word  desire,  then,  in  this  act,  I 
may  be  wholly  indifierent  towards  the  objects  chosen ;  I 
choose  it  solely  as  a  means  of  gratifying  some  innocent  con« 
stitutional  desire.  But  this  is  absurd.  When  I  say  I  choose 
the  injury  rather  than  the  good  of  an  enemy,  if  I  mean,  that, 
in  this  act  of  choosing  his  injury,  I  do  not  in  the  least 
desire  it,  I  am  really  indifierent  towards  it  On  this 
scheme,  where  desire  is  distinct  from  volition,  when  I  delib- 
erate between  the  good  or  evil  of  an  enemy,  I  only  decide 
by  the  act  of  choice  which  constitutional  desire  shall  be  grat- 
ified, whether  that  which  fixes  on  the  injury  of  this  enemy  or 
that  which  fixes  on  his  welfare.  This  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  writer  in  the  Bib.  Repository  uses  the  word  volition.  He 
defines  the  will,  to  be  "  the  power  which  the  mind  has  to 
choose  which  of  several  co-existing  desires  shall  be  grati- 
fied/ This  is  evidently  giving  the  term  "  the  will,"  a  dif- 
ferent signification  from  what  it  has  in  the  writings  of 
Edwards.  Choice,  in  this  writer's  scheme,  means  nothing 
more  than  choosing  which  of  several  innocent  but  worthless 
desires,  shall  be  gratified. 

As  there  are  no  moral  dispositions  in  a  moral  agent  to- 
wards either  holy  or  sinful  objects,  (I  mean  objects  which  it 
is  a  duty  or  sin  to  choose) ;  which  dispositions  constitute 
the  agent  either  a  holy  or  a  sinful  being ;  and  as  there  are 
no  moral  qualities  in  the  objects  to  be  chosen,  which  make 
either  class  of  them  appear  worthy  of  choice  to  the  agent, 
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according  as  he  is  holy  or  sinful :  and  as  these  moral  objects 
must  nevertheless  be  chosen,  these  writers  have  taught  us 
that  the  agent  has  certain  constitutional  innocent  desires, 
which  fix  on  either  class  of  objects  ;  that  this  makes  them  to 
appear  desirable ;  then,  after  these  desires  have  given  the 
person  some  inward  innocent  affection  for  the  object  to  be 
chosen,  after  the^  have  put  the  mind  out  of  a  state  of  indif- 
ference towards  it,  then  forsooth  the  man  is  able  to  choose  it« 

The  writers  in  the  Ch.  Spec,  class  all  the  desires  under 

the  term  constitutional  desire  of  happiness  and  teach  that  we 

can  choose  objects  only  as  they  gratify  this  desire :  the 

writer  in  the  Bib.  Rep.  just  quoted  is  obliged  to  keep  up  the 

distinction  between  specific  desires  and  the  general  desire 

of  happiness  in  order  to  maintain  the  particular  position 

which  ne  attempts  to  establish,  namely — that  we  can  choose 

in  opposition  to  the  strongest  specific  desire.    But,  he  says, 

p.  387  and  388.    **  But  there  ai*e  cases  when  the  mind  is 

excited  by  a  strong  desire  for  some  specific  good  either 

present  or  ftiture,  which  reason  perceives  to  involve  more 

evil  and  less  good  than  another  course.    In  such  cases,  there 

is  a  conflict  between  the  generic  desire  for  happiness, 

and  the  specific  desire  for  some  particular  good"    In  all 

o^er  cases,  where  the  strongest  desire  coincides  with  what 

is  regarded  as  duty,  he  tell  us,  that  the  person  always  chooses 

to  gratify  the  strongest  desire ;  but  in  those  above  mentioned, 

he  informs  us,  that  he  can  choose  to  gratify  either  the 

strongest  specific  desire  or  the  general  desire  of  happiness, 

which  is  also  constitutional,  but  which  cannot  properly  be 

called  strong  or  weak.    This  is  the  position  that  he  means 

to  support  as  evidence  that  man  is  a  free  agent ;  but  in  either 

case,  the  mind  chooses  that  which  seems  best  calculated,  in 

view  of  the  affent,  to  gratify*  the  constitutional  desire  of 

happiness,  whemer  it  be  called  generic  or  specific :  it  chooses 

that,  and  only  that,  which  seems  best  calculated  to  gratify 

either  a  generic  or  a  specific  innocent  constitutional  desire 

which  has  no  moral  nature,  more  than  the  sensual  appetites. 

He  coincides  with  the  New  Haven  School  in  the  position, 

that  we  choose  moral  objects,  only  as  they  seem  adapted  to 

ffratify  specific  constitutional  desires  or  the  constitutional 

desire  oi  happiness ;  we  can  only  choose  which  of  these 

worthless  desires  we  will  gratify. 

On  this  scheme,  desires,  which  are  not  merely  emotions 
in  view  of  future  or  absent  objects,  but  inward  affections  for 
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moral  objects  themselvety  are  all  innocent  In  this  case, 
though  I  desire  the  injury  of  my  neighbor  ever  so  ardently, 
yet  if  I  see  so  much  danger  in  his  power  or  influence,  that  I 
do  not  choose  to  gratify  that  innocent  desire,  I  can  feel  no 
self  reproach.  Since  desire  and  choice  always  fix  on  the 
same  object,  it  is  always  innocent  to  desire  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  what  it  is  sinful  to  choose.  Such  a  doctrine 
will  soon  make  the  common  people  great  metaphysicians ; 
few  are  so  dull  as  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
desire  and  choice. 

It  is  perfectly  innocent,  then  to  desire  the  ruin  of  an  en- 
emy,  the  downfall  of  a  rival,  the  death  of  a  wife,  or  parent, 
the  injury  of  a  Christian  brother,  or  of  the  Church,  provided 
we  do  not  choose  to  gratify  such  innocent  desires.  There 
is  no  barm  in  desiring  wealth,  honors,  fame  on  their  own 
account ;  a  man  may  desire,  with  the  utmost  vehemen'^e,  his 
neighbor's  wife,  his  house,  his  man-servant,  or  his  maid-ser- 
vant, his  ox  or  his  ass,  or  any  thing  that  is  his  neighbor's, 
provided  he  do  not  see  it  expedient  to  gratify  these  innocent 
desires.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  no  virtue  to  desire  the  glory 
of  God,  the  temporal  or  spiritual  good  of  our  neighbor,  the 
advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  a  better  and  heav- 
enly country  ;  we  must  also  choose  these  objects. 

On  this  system,  when  I  choose  the  injury  of  my  neigh- 
bor, either  in  theft,  robbery,  arson,  or  murder,  I  choose  it 
only  as  it  tends  to  gratify  some  innocent  constitutional  de- 
sire ;  the  same  may  be  said  when  I  choose  his  good,  in  acts 
of  beneficence.  When  a  blasphemer  utters  his  horrid  senti- 
ments, he  chooses  only  the  gratification  of  innocent  desires ; 
when  a  persecutor  chooses  the  injury  of  the  Church,  in  any 
kind  of  crime,  he  chooses  that,  which  it  is  perfectly  innocent 
to  desire :  The  worst  persecutor  of  the  Church,  and  its 
warmest  friend,  choose  its  good  or  its  evil,  only  as  they  see 
the  one  or  the  other  best  adapted  to  gratify  their  innocent 
constitutional  desires.  If  an  act  of  love  to  Grod  which  is  the 
principle  of  all  virtue,  be  a  voluntary  act,  then  the  blessed 
G^od  is  loved  from  the  same  innocent  desires  or  motives  from 
which  he  is  blasphemed. 

On  this  scheme,  all  that  a  moral  agent  can  do,  is  to 
choose  which  morally  worthless  desire  he  will  gratify.  Holy 
objects,  (that  is,  such  objects  as  it  is  a  virtue  to  choose)  are 
chosen  not  on  account  of  any  moral  excellence  in  the  object 
chosen,  but  simply  on  account  of  a  superior  tendency  of  the 
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object  to  gratify  some  specific  desire,  or  the  general  desire 
of  happiness.  Now,  unless  holy  objects  have  a  tendency  to 
grati/y  these  constitutional  desires  superior  to  that  which 
sinful  objects  possess,  then  it  would  seem  to  be  cruel  in  God, 
to  require  of  the  whole  universe,  invariably  to  choose  one 
class  of  objects,  when  their  happiness  would  be  best  secured 
by  choosing  a  different  one*  It  beings  were  insulated  from 
each  other,  virtue  would,  in  every  instance,  involve  a  sacri-  ^ 

fice  of  happiness  to  the  agent.  And  even  if  they  were  in 
society,  the  constant  sacrifice  which  virtue  would  cost,  would 
not  be  compensated  by  a  few  acts  of  beneficence  experienced 
from  each  other.  Perhaps  in  every  instance,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  giver  would  about  balance  the  increased  enjoyment  of 
the  receiver. 

Besides  such  choice  would  be  impossible  on  this  scheme. 
Dr.  Taylor  teaches  that  as  the  person  judges  of  the  tenden- 
cy of  an  object  to  promote  his  happiness,  so  he  chooses ; 
and  the  writer  in  the  Repository  asserts,  that  in  the  case 
where  a  person  has  power  to  choose  contrary  to  the 
stronger  specific  desire,  he  nevertheless  chooses  what  seems 
most  congenial  to  the  generic  desire  of  happiness.  As  then 
it  would  be  impossible  to  choose  the  objects  least  congenial 
with  these  innocent  desires,  a  Grod  of  wisdom  and  justice 
could  not  require  it.     Holy  objects,  then,  must  possess  a 

?:reater  tendency  to  gratify  these  innocent  desires  than  sin- 
ul  ones.  And  this  we  will  shew,  must,  on  this  system  of 
moral  agency,  actually  be  the  very  reason  why  God  requires 
that  they  should  be  chosen. 

For  these  men  teach  that  even  in  virtue,  men  only  choose 
which  worthless  constitutional  desire  they  will  gratify ;  they 
choose  holy  objects  merely  as  means  of  gratifying  these 
inherent  desires,  and  not  because  there  are  moral  qualities 
in  the  objects  themselves  which  render  them  worthy  of 
choice.  It  is  on  this  account  then  that  God  requires  they 
should  be  chosen.  The  same  is  true  of  sinful  objects.  These 
are  never  chosen  on  account  of  any  moral  qualities  in  the 
objects  themselves  which  make  them  appear  worthy  of  choice 
to  the  sinful,  but  which  really  make  them  unworthy  of  being 
chosen  by  an  accountable  being ;  they  are  always  chosen 
on  this  system,  simply  as  means  of  gratifying  innocent  desires 
which  fix  on  them.  It  cannot  be  then  mat  sinful  objects 
are  forbidden  on  account  of  any  moral  qualities  inherent  in 
them.  Grod  consequently  does  not  require  men  to  choose 
Vol.  VI.  76 
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one  class  of  objects  rather  than  another  on  account  of  any 
moral  diffirence  in  the  objects  themselvesi  but  simply  on 
account  of  another  difference,  the  difference  which  the  ob- 
jects have,  in  their  tendency  to  gratify  these  innocent  desires. 
The  superior  tendency  of  objects  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  agent  is  the  ground  on  which  God  requires  them  to 
be  chosen  and  the  foundation  of  obligation.  Virtue  becomes 
▼irtue  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  promote  this  end,  and 
not  on  account  of  any  radical  difference  which  distinguishes 
its  nature  from  that  of  vice.  Men's  motives  and  ultimate 
end,  both  in  virtue  and  vice,  become  the  same  on  this  Pela- 
gian scheme  of  moral  agency.  It  is  only  the  gratification  of 
wnocent  consitutional  desires.  The  happiness  of  the  agent 
is  the  ground  of  obli^tion,  and  actions  differ  not  in  their 
nature,  but  only  in  their  tendency. 

Choice  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  act  of  moral 
delight  in  a  moral  object.  The  object  whether  holy  or  sin- 
ful is  chosen  on  its  own  account  not  as  a  gratification  of 
mere  constitutional  desires.  Whether  the  object  chosen  be 
holy  or  sinful  (i.  e.  such  as  it  is  duty  or  sin  to  choose)  it  is 
chosen  on  account  of  some  moral  quality  which  makes  it  to 
appear  worthy  of  choice  to  the  moral  agent,  according  as  he 
is  holy  or  sinful.  But  this  Pelagian  scheme  which  denies 
the  existence  of  any  opposite  moral  qualities  or  dispositions 
in  agents,  distinct  from  acts,  also  denies  that  there  are  any 
opposite  moral  qualities  in  the  objects  to  be  chosen  :  a  sin- 
ner may  as  well  choose  a  holy  object  as  a  sinful  one  pro- 
vided he  can  but  see  that  it  is  best  calculated  to  gratify  his 
constitutional  desires.  Besides  on  this  system  the  mind  must 
first  have  some  affection  towards  the  object  to  be  chosen, 
and  be  no  longer  indifferent  towards  it,  b^ore  it  can  choose 
it  at  all.    Certainly  such  an  act  is  not  choice. 

But  I  observed,  that  these  theologians,  after  destroyinff 
moral  distinctions  by  these  constitutional  desires,  are  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  old  ally  of  Pelagianism,  the  self-determining 
power  of  the  will,  in  order  to  complete  their  scheme.  The 
writer  in  the  Bib.  Repos.  whom  I  have  quoted,  covertly  at- 
tempts to  fix  on  Pres.  Edwards,  and  those  of  his  views,  the 
charge  of  fatalism,  for  affirming  that  the  strongest  motive 
determines  the  will.  As  he  has  advanced  the  popular  doc- 
trine of  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  I  propose  very  briefly 
to  examine  his  argument  in  favor  of  what  he  calls  free 
agency.    He  is  attempting  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  £d« 
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wards,  that  the  strongest  motive  does  not  determine  the  will. 
I  have  already  remarked  that  he  defines  desire  to  be  motive 
though  Edwards  defined  it  to  be  volition.  **  But  what  is  the 
evidence/'  says  he,  **  ofiered  by  the  fatalist  to  prove  that 
the  desire  which  the  mind  chooses  to  gratify  is  the  strongest  ?" 
p.  395.  On  p.  389,  he  thus  states  the  position  which  he  is 
to  prove.  •*  And  free  agency  is  to  be  proved  by  establishing 
the  fact,  that  there  is  no  invariable  antecedent  of  volition, 
but  that  the  mind  some  times  chooses  to  gratify  one  class  of 
desires,  and  some  times  another.  Here  then,  is  the  tug  of 
war.  Hie  labor,  hoc  apud  est."  Let  us  now  see  what  he  ac- 
complishes after  such  a  flourish. 

First,  I  remark  that  all  the  free  agency  for  which  he  con- 
tends, is  that  the  mind  has  power  to  choose  which  worthless 
constitutional  desire  it  will  gratify. 

Second.  He  wishes  to  establish  the  point  that  a  person 
has  complete  freedom,  provided  he  have  power  to  gratify 
any  other  than  the  strongest  desire.  That  is,  provided  I  can 
actually  prefer  the  glory  of  God  to  my  own,  when  at  the 
same  time,  I  desire  my  own  glory  perhaps  incomparably 
more  than  that  of  God,  then  I  am  free,  and  ao  a  virtuous  acL 

Third.  You  will  observe,  if  you  look  at  his  proposition, 
that  he  is  to  prove  '*  that  there  is  no  invariable  antecedent  to 
volition  ;"  but  on  page  396  he  says,  **  every  one  allows  that 
motives  of  some  sort  are  invariable  antecedents  of  volition ;" 
then,  on  his  own  ground,  the  strongest  desire  is  the  invaria- 
ble antecedent  of  volition,  even  if  it  be  not  gratified.  But 
if  he  thinks  that  this  last  circumstance  of  its  not  being  grati- 
fied a  sufficient  exception,  I  add,  that  the  desire  which  the 
mind  actually  chooses  to  gratify,  even  though  it  be  the 
weaker,  must  yet  be  an  invariable  antecedent  of  volition : 
which  by  his  definition,  destroys  free  agency  as  efi&ctually 
as  though  it  were  the  strongest. 

4.  This  writer,  and  most  others  of  late,  have  confounded 
two  quite  distinct  questions.  He  was  to  prove,  that  the 
mind,  and  not  the  motive  decides  which  object  shall  be  cho- 
sen, or  which  desire  shall  be  gratified  ;  that  is,  that  one  par- 
ticular object  shall  be  chosen  rather  than  another,  and  not 
that  the  mind  is  the  producing  cause  of  acts  of  volition  in 
general.  All  admit  that  it  is  the  mind,  and  not  something 
else,  which  chooses  an  object ;  but  we  contend,  that  in  being 
the  producing  cause  of  volition,  it  exercises  all  its  activity 
in  the  act  of  volition ;  that  there  is  no  previous  activity. 
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which  causes  that  volition  shall  come  to  pass.  The  miod  is 
the  producing  cause  of  volition  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is 
of  desire  :  it  is  the  mind  that  desires,  and  the  mind  that  wills. 
Desire  and  volition,  on  this  scheme,  are  two  distinct  emotions 
of  the  mind,  towards  the  same  object.  The  writer  allows 
that  the  object  produces  the  act  of  desire :  and  it  does  it, 
from  the  fact  that  we  possess  inherent  feelings  called  desires 
and  not  because  we  choose  that  it  should  do  this.  In  the 
same  way,  the  same  object  produces  volition,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  possess  a  will,  or  the  power  of  choosing ; 
and  not  because  we  previously  choose  that  it  should  have 
this  effect  If  it  be  the  agent  who  causes  the  volition  to 
take  place  by  any  previous  voluntary  activity,  we  have  the 
absurdity  of  volition  excited  by  previous  volition ;  if  the 
agent  exert  no  such  activity,  the  object  must  be  the  pro- 
ducing cause  of  volition. 

It  is  objected,  that  the  actings  of  inherent  moral  disposi- 
tions, or  of  n.  will  with  a  permanently  holy  or  sinful  bias,  can- 
not be  free,  because  the  will  could  have  no  power  to  cause  or 
prevent  these  acts,  which  must  take  place  when  the  appro- 
priate objects  of  them  are  before  the  mind ;  that  is,  that  the 
acts  of  the  will  cannot  be  free,  unless  the  will  have  a  control 
over  them.  We  see  that  these  writers  do  not  succeed  in 
proving  that  the  will  has  any  such  power  over  its  acts,  and 
we  know  that  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  free  acts 
must  be  free  in  their  own  nature  and  not  in  consequence 
of  being  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

5.  five  the  writer  was  to  proye,  that  the  mind  itself  determines  not 
merely  that  some  object  shall  be  chosen,  bat  that  some  one  shall  be 
chosen  rather  than  anolheri  that  it  has  power  to  choose  which  desire  it 
will  gratify.  This  implies  election.  If  the  mind  determines  that 
one  object  shall  be  chosen  rather  than  another,  it  mast  do  it  volantarily, 
or  thete  is  no  freedom  in  such  determination ;  but  if  it  do  it  by  previous 
choice,  we  have  one  volition  determined  by  another,  and  an  endless  series 
of  necessary  volitions.  But  he  asserts  this  absurdity  in  pTain  terms  or  his 
words  have  no  meaning.  He  says  that  the  mind,  sometimes  chooses  to 
gratify  one  class  of  desires  and  sometimes  another;  also  that  the  will  is 
"  the  power  which  the  mind  has  to  choose  which  of  several  co-eiisting  de- 
sires shall  be  gratified:*'  but  we  do  not  choose  one  of  several  coexisting 
desires,  but  one  of  several  objects.  Now,  when  he  says  the  will  is  ihe 
power  which  the  mind  has  of  choosing  which  of  several  co-ezisiing  desires 
shall  be  gratified,  he  must  either  mean  that  the  will  is  the  power  which 
the  mind  has  to  choose  which  of  several  objects  it  will  choose,  which  is 
the  old  Arminian  doctrine  of  self-determination,  or  else  the  sentence  re- 
niiins  iacomplete  and  stands  thus;  "  the  will  is  the  power  which  the  mind 
has  of  choosing  which  of  several  objects 

The  mind  maybe  called  the  producing  canse  of  volition,  if  by  this 
phrase,  we  mean  only  that  it  is  the  mind,  and  not  something  else,  which 
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wills :  but  if  it  be  meant,  that  the  mind  decides,  that  that  object  shall  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  this,  or  this  in  preference  to  that ;  that  is,  if  the 
mind  decide  that  one  volition  shall  take  place  in  preference  to  another,  the 
proposition  is  an  acknowledged  absurdity;  and  it  remains,  that  the  supe- 
rior adaptedness  of  one  object  above  another  to  move  the  will,  and  not  the 
mind  itself  decides  which  object  shaU  be  chosen,  i.  e.  which  volition 
shall  take  place. 

His  proposition  that  the  mind  chooses  which  desire  it  will  gratify  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  it  chooses  which  object  it  will  choose.  As 
the  Pelagian  moral  agent  has  no  moral  dispositions  towards  moral  objects, 
these  constitntional  desires  were  introduced  to  give  the  mind  some  afiec* 
tion  for  these  objects  previous  to  his  choosing  them.  Of  what  use,  then, 
is  choice,  or  what  is  meant  by  that  term  1  I  answer,  lest  it  should  be  sup- 
posed that  these  desires  efficientlv  deteimiae  the  will,  the  power  of  choice, 
or  contrary  choice  is  introduced  to  secure  free  agency.  In  choice,  ^e 
agent  only  chooses  which  object  of  constitutional  desire  ne  will  choose. 

There  are  several  other  absurd  consequences,  resulting  from  this  doc- 
trine of  free  agency  which  I  have  not  time  to  notice. 

If  there  be  no  superior  moral  excellence  in  that  class  of  m<iral  objects, 
which  Gkxl  requires  men  to  choose,  above  that  class  which  he  forbids  them 
to  choose,  i.  e.  such  a  moral  excellence  as  makes  the  one  worthy  of  choice 
and  the  other  of  rejection,  then  God  has  not  required  men  to  choose  the 
one  and  refuse  the  other  on  this  account.  He  requires  them  then  to  choose 
these  objects,  not  on  account  of  any  excellence  which  makes  them  worthy 
of  choice,  but  solely  as  means  ofj;ratifying  innocent  constitutional  desires. 
Then  if  there  be  no  moral  diflerence  in  the  objects,  and  if  God  is  bene- 
volent, he  must  have  commanded  them  to  choose  the  class  which  best  grati- 
fies these  desirek ;  and  men  need  no  other  regeneration  than  light  enough 
to  see  that  the  class  which  he  reauires  them  to  choose  gives  the  most  hap- 

ftine&s  to  these  desires:  or  if  Goa  has  required  them  to  choose  what  is  the 
east  congenial  to  their  feelings,  then  a  mistake  as  to  the  tendency  of  these 
objects  would  make  regeneration  unnecessary ;  otherwise  they  could  never 
choose  the  right  ones,  without  a  change  in  their  constitutional  affections. 
If  God  requires  men  to  choose  one  class  of  objects  in  preference  to  another, 
not  on  account  of  any  moral  worth  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  only  on 
account  of  their  tendency  best  togratify  innocent  desires,  then  the  happiness 
of  the  agent  is  the  ground  of  moral  obligation  and  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
moral  action  good  or  bad ;  and  self-love  the  only  motive  of  human  con- 
duct, both  of  vice  and  virtue.  Then  a  person  seeks  the  good  or  the  ruin 
of  his  neighbor,  the  glory  of  God  or  nis  own  glory  from  the  very  same 
motives,  only  as  a  means  of  gratifying  innocent  constitutional  feelings; 
then,  too,  holy  volitions  are  owing  to  no  holy  dispositions  towards  holy 
objects,  and  sinful  volitions  to  no  sinfulness  in  the  agent ;  holy  or  sivftal  acts 
are  evidence  of  no  moral  qualities  in  the  agent ;  it  becomes  utterly  absurd 
to  predicate  holiness  or  sinfulness  of  agents  themselves,  since  their 
opposite  acts  are  evidence  of  no  opposite  moral  qualities;  but  are  owing 
to  something  else  in  them  which  has  no  moral  character  more  than  their 
lungs,  but  which  determines  the  moral  character  of  their  acts  as  certainly 
as  a  holy  or  sinful  heart:  then  there  being  no  moral  difference  in  moral 
agents,  regeneration  cannot  be  a  moral  change ;  on  this  scheme,  tfto, 
the  agent  must  be  otherwise  than  indifferent  towards  the  object  of  cnoice 
before  he  chooses  it.  But  the  bnman  conscience  pronoimces  th^  inherent 
dispositions  of  mankind  towards  moral  objects  to  be  of  a  moral  nature,  as 
well  as  actual  volitions,  and  the  New  Haven  metaphysicians  by  denying 
this  first  truth,  have  confounded  all  moral  distinction  in  human  actions. 
The  influence  of  this  system  on  the  piety  of  the  church  and  the  morals  of 
the  community  is  already  apparent.    Yet  these  men  censure  the  doctrines 
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of  originml  righteousness  and  original  sin,  as  amoiintingto  fat^ism.  I 
will  spend  a  moment  in  examining  their  objections.  We  believe  that 
there  is  a  radical  difference,  an  opposition  even  between  holy  objects  and 
sinfnl  ones.  That  holy  objects,  as  the  moral  perfections  of  Jehovah  etc. 
possess  moral  qualities  which  make  them  appear  worthy  of  choice  or 
voluntary  affection,  not  in  virtae  of  the  agent's  possessing  innocent  consti- 
tniional  desires,  bat  only  as  he  possesses  boly  dispositions,  some  holiness 
back  of  acts ;  and  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  sinful  objects.  There  is  a 
radical  moral  difference  between  holy  beings  themselves  and  sinful  ones. 
Bat  it  is  said,  if  this  be  true,  there  can  be  no  trae  activity  in  the  agent ;  for 
holy  objects  produce  in  him  holv  volitions  when  before  bis  mind,  just  as 
fire  produces  in  him  the  sensation  of  heat,  when  he  is  near  it.  But  if 
these  objects  produce  the  very  volitions  reqalred  and  the  only  ones  con- 
ceivable^  the  person  exercises  all  the  activity  required,  or  conceivable.  He 
ezcrei5esthe  activity  in  the  act  itself,  and  not  in  causing  it  to  take  place. 
Is  it  said  such  an  act  cannot  be  free  1  But  if  it  be  the  act  required,  a  vol^ 
Uon  or  act  of  the  will,  it  is  free  in  Us  own  nature ;  and  it  matters  not  how 
it  is  caused.  It  has  its  freedom  in  itself  and  borrows  none  from  its  cause. 
But  it  j»said,  if  this  be  so,  a  holy  bein^  cannot  help  having  holy  voli- 
tions, or  a  sinfnl  being,  sinful  volitions  m  view  of  moral  objects.  But 
then  it  is  owing  to  his  inherrent  holiness,  that  the  one  has  holy  volitions, 
and  to  hU  inherent  sinfulness,  that  the  otber  has  sinful  volitions :  and  can  it 
be  supposed  that  God  would  approve  of  acts  flowing  from  any  other  source, 
that  he  would  approve  of  acts  which  were  owin|:  to  no  moral  quali- 
ties in  the  agent,  and  evidence  of  no  such  qualities  in  him.  I  had 
intended  to  remark  at  some  length  on  the  influence  of  the  new  tbeologv 
in  teaching  that  all  the  innate  aJfections  are  innocent;  a  doctrine  which 
must  destroy  all  spiritual  religion  and  sap  the  foundation  of  morals. 
If  this  be  so,  then  ambition,  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  revenge,  pride  and 
covetousness  are  all  innocent  coustiiuiional  desires,  and  may  become  the 
motives  of  holy  action.  I  know  that  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Ch.  Spec, 
a  writer  asserted,  that  these  passions,  which  the  common  sense  of  all  ages 
has  considered  as  a  part  of  our  nature,  are  merely  purposes  formed  at  a 
very  early  period  of  life.  But  are  revenge,  malice,  and  envy  merely  purpo- 
ses to  gratify  an  innocent  self-love?  Are  these  vehement  and  intense  pas- 
sions which  are  the  springs  of  most  human  actions,  and  the  sources  or  all 
the  blackest  crimes,  are  they  merely  naked  purposes  to  gratify  an  innocent 
self-love?  The  common  sense  of  mankind  will  never  believe  that  these 
passions  are  not  a  part  of  their  nature ;  and  should  this  infidel  sentiment, 
that  all  our  native  dispositions  are  innocent,  become  the  prevalent  philos- 
ophy, it  would  terminate,  as  it  always  has  done,  in  an  universal  dissolution 
oi  morals.  I  regard  the  new  theology  as  a  system  of  philosophy  based 
wholly  on  human  reason  :  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  ;  subversive  of 
the  law  of  Qod ;  a  denial  of  all  moral  distinctions  in  actions ;  and  almost 
as  dangerous  to  civil  society,  as  to  the  church  of  Qod. 
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